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| dn OF PEEBLES.) 


p the Rev. WiiLian Dacoraran, D. D. 


Name and Situation of the Town and Pariſh. 


EBLES, the name of the burgh and pariſh, in the oldeſt. 
writings Peblis, ſeems plainly to have been taken from 
the pebbles. with which the ſoil. abounds, particularly where 
the town was firſt, built. Being the county town, and the 
ſeat of a preſbytery, Peebles gives name to both. The town 
ſtands on the N. fide of the river Tweed, where Peebles“ Wa- 


ter falls into it; the old town on the W., and the new on the 
E. fide of that water, joined by two bridges carried over it, 
and 


Vor. XII. A | 


. 
| 
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and communicating. with the country on the S., by an an- 
cient and well built bridge of 5 arches over the Tweed. The 
landward part of the pariſh is from E. to W. 53 miles, and 
from N. to S. 10 miles, and contains 19,210 acres, The ri- 
ver Tweed, running through it from W. to E., divides it in- 
to nearly equal parts. Peebles, called alſo Eddleſtone water, 
ſubdivides the N. part of it. The royal burgh of Peebles 
ſtands in the centre, and in a. ſituation remarkably pleaſant. 
It is built in a beautiful and healthy opening in a hilly coun- 
try. It has the Caſtle of Horſburgh, fituated on a gentle e- 


minence on the E.; the Caſtle of Need path, emboſomed in 


an amphitheatre of wood, on the W.; the rich ſtrath of Ed. 
dleſtone water, adorned with gentlemen's ſeats, on the N.; and 
a variety of thriving plantations on the 8. Like as in the 
Tempe of Theſſaly, the river, in clear ſtreams, and beautiful 
windings, flows through the middle of the vale, which, on 
both ſides of the river, is adorned with rich meadows, and 
fields of corn, Verdant hills, covered with flocks and herds, 
riſe gently all around; and higher mountains, emitting ſprings 
more ſalubrious than Oſſa or Olympus, rear their lofty ſum. 
mits behind, and terminate the proſpect. The ſituation of 
Peebles is as healthy as it is pleafant. The foil is dry, and 


the air well ventilated and pure. The Tweed runs through 


a track of 80 miles, taking the ſtraight, and 100 miles, fol- 
lowing the ſerpentine line of its courſe, and falls 1500 feet: 
But though it has finiſhed one-third only of its courſe, it has 
fallen two-thirds of its deſecnt at Peebles, which is only 505 
feet above the level of the ſea. Situated in a centrical part of 
the country, Peebles has the rains from all quarters, in a very 
moderate degree: ſo that the average quantity yearly is only 
25 inches. And guarded on the N. E. by the higheſt part 
of that long range of mountains which runs from Lammer- 
muir to the head of Eddleſtone water, Peebles commonly is 
not viſited by the eaſtern fog one day in the year. 
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Of Peebles. 3 
© Foil, Culture, and Rent of Lands. — The ton on the level of 
the Tweed, and Eddleſtone water, is clay mixed with ſand, 
and fit for corn or graſs. The lands rifing a little higher are 
generally loam on a gravelly bottom, and produce excellent 
barley, oats, and all green crops. The foil on the {kirts and 
fides of the hills, is an eaſy and'rich earth, and theſe grounds, 
where not incloſed, are kept alternately in natural graſs and in 
corn. Improvements in agriculture have of late years made 
a rapid progreſs in the pariſh of Peebles; 1500 acres are al- 
ready encloſed. There are 700 acres more of infield ground, 
2 great part of which will be encloſed in a ſhort time. Of 
outfield ground, which is ſometimes in tillage, but more com- 
monly in natural graſs, for paſturing cows and horſes, there 
are 800 acres. The other lands, being hilly, afford excellent 
paſture for ſheep, and are employed for this purpoſe. The 
lands nigh the town are let at from 40 8. to 50 8. the acre. 
Within theſe 20 years, the rental of the pariſh i is become dou. 
ble; and in 110 years, ſeptuple; for the valuation in 1681 
was 50361. Scots. The preſent rental is now above 3000 1. 
Sterling, paid to 16 heritors, of which two only, and the bur- 
geſſes, who are many of them proprietors of lands, refide in 
the pariſh, The Peebles grey pea has long been in high eſti- 
mation all over the country for Teed ; as alſo are the oats, 
which, raiſed from a warm ſoil, make excellent ſeed for lands 
that are higher and colder. With regard to potatoes, firſt 
imported into Britain by Sir Walter Ralcigh, and the moſt 
uſeful root that ever was imported into this, or any other 
country, they are nowhere cultivated with more care, and 
raiſed in preater excellence and increaſe. than at Peebles, 
Ground is parceled out for planting from x to 6 pecks, at 
Is. 6d. the peck; 110 or 130 ſquare yards are uſually al- 
lowed to the peck. The proprietor or poſſeſſor of the ground 
oe, it till it is clean, drives out the dung, and plants the 
A2 potatoes 
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potatoes with the plough; and beſides having his ground 
cleaned and manured, has a reaſonable rent for his lands, and 
price for his labour. The little tenants furniſh the dung and 
ſeed, aſſiſt in cleaning the ground, and planting the potatoes, 
hoe and dig them after their hours of working, which contri- 
butes to their health, and have their potatoes for half of the 
price at which they could otherwiſe purchaſe them, and which, 
to many families, furnith a third part of their ſubſiſtence at 
a very cheap rate. | 


Animals. — The Tweed abounds not only with trout, but 
ſalmon, which viſit the higher parts of it for ſpawning, to- 
wards the end of the year. Accordingly the Peebles Arms 
are 3 ſalmon, In the pariſh there are 200 horſes, and 500 
cows, both much better than in former times. The number 
of ſheep is about 8000. The ancient kind is ſtill generally 
retained ; but by their being kept fewer in number, and being 
better fed, they are much improved in quality, As the 
grounds in this part of the country are generally dry and 
healthy, the ſheep are not ſo liable to diſeaſe as in many other 
places, Of theſe, what is called the fic&ne/s, is generally the 
moſt common and the moſt fatal. It is an inflammation in 
the bowels, brought on by the full habit of the animal, by 
ſudden heats and colds, by eating wet and froſted graſs, or by 
lying on wet grounds; and might, in moſt caſes, be prevent- 
ed by bleeding, by gentle treatment, and by change of paſ- 
ture. It is a pity that the moſt harmleſs, and the moſt uſeful 
of all animals ſhould, in this reſpe&, have ſo long been the 
molt neglected. By a better knowledge of the diſeaſes of the 
ſheep, their natural cauſes, and the means of preventing or 
curing them, many thouſands of them might be annually ſav- 
ed to their proprietor, and to the country. 


Population, 


In, 
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Population, Ve. According to Dr. Webſter's report, the 
number of ſouls then was 1896. The inhabitants in this pa- 
riſh, of all degominations, in 1791, are 1920, diſtinguiſhed as 
follows: 


In the Old Town, — * - - 359 
In the New Town, - - . I130 
In the landward part of the pariſh, « - 440 
Under 5 years of age, 263 From 50 to 60 158 


From 5 to 10 » 284 60 to 70 164 
— it - 365 — 70 to 88 50 
——— 20 to 30 258 80 to 90 8 
—zoto 40 192 — gotoi00 «- 2 


40 to 0 176 eee 

1920 

Seceders and Cameronians, 61 Average of marriages 

Miniſter of the eſtabliſhed yearly for the laſt 12 
church, - - 1 years, — 12 
Miniſter of the ſeceſſion, 1 Births for ditto, 56 
* Burials, - 62 


Inoculation has been practiſed for many years in this 
county by able ſurgeons, with great ſucceſs, and becomes 
more and more general. Above a thouſand have been ino- 
culated, without ope dying. Nay, ſome parents have even 
inoculated their children themſelves, and have perfectly ſuc- 
ceeded. The inhabitants of the pariſh, in town and country, 
are generally healthy, and live many of them to very advan- 

ced 

* From the number of communicants in each pariſh, entered laſt century on 
the records of the preſhyte ry, as the rule by which the money then given to 
their burſar was levied from the ſeveral pariſhes, it is evident that the popula- 
tion of this pariſh, and of this county in general, has, ſince that time, decreaſed 
more than one-fourth part. This is owing to the annexation of farms, and throw- 
ing down of 'cattages, by which the great tenants are enriched, but the ſmall 
ones, and the cottagers, are almoſt wholly extinguiſhed; and manufactures: not 
having been eſtabliſhed in towns and villages, thę people muſt go elſewhere, as 
neceſſity impe!s, or inclipatiqn leads them. 
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wed age, Lately there were 6 men living at the ſame time, 
within fifty yards of one another, in the old town of Peebles, 42 
whoſe ages together amounted to 518 years, and who, ſeveral 2 I 


of them, died near 100 years old. The people are regular in 


their attendance on” the inſtitutions of religion, ſober, peace- 3 


able, and virtuous ; ſo that, in the memory of the oldeſt per- 


ſon living, no native of Peebles has either been baniſhed, or 


ſuffered capital puniſhment, In the way in which holidays of 
human inſtitution are now obſerved in Europe, it is of advan- 
tage to induſtry, to virtue, and to religion itſelf, that we have 


ſo few of them in Scotland. In every age and country, the 


Sabbath has been, and ever muſt be, the great ſupport of reli- 
gion: and of virtue among mankind. Nothing has ſo much 
hurt the devout ſanctification of that holy day in other coun- 
tries, as men's being accuſtomed to employ one part of a ho- 
liday in devotion, and the other in diverſion : And nothing 
has tended more to preſerve a due abſervance of the Sabbath, 
A reverence of God, and veneration for religion and its ordi- 
nances in Scotland, than this, that our holidays are moſtly ob- 
ſerved with the ſame religious ſanctity as the Sabbath, 


Stipend, Poor, Schools, &c.—The church, which is elegant 
and ſubſtantial, ornamental to the town, and commodious for 
the pariſh, was finiſhed in 1783. And the manſe was built 
in 1770. The ſtipend is 12001. Scots, and 50 l. Scots for 
communion elements. The glebe contains 6 acres. The 
Duke of Queenſberry, as Earl of March, is patron. The 
poor have no regular ſupport but from the intereſt of between 
4091. and 5061. Sterling in the management of the kirk ſeſ- 
fion, the collections at the church doors on Sabbath, and the 


ſmall ſums ariſing from the uſe of the pall and hearſe, amount- 
ing to about 601, Sterling yearly : Beſides what the magiſ- 


wrates give to E perſons from the revenues of the town, 
and 
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and which they juſtly vary as the exigencies of the times re- 


3 quire, As the burgh is the greateſt part of the pariſh, - the 


magiſtrates and council have always appointed ſchoolmaſters 
for the uſe of the whole pariſh ; one for teaching the Gram- 
mar, another the Engliſh ſchool, and have provided them with. 
proper houſes and falaries. Private ſchools alſo have always 


= exiſted, and of late have become rivals for fame of education 
with the public ones. All the maſters are able, and all of 
them are emulous, which to make the beſt ſcholars. At theſe 
E | ſchools no fewer than 2 50 children are at preſent educated, 


many of them from different parts of the kingdom, and who, 


: © for boarding and clothing, bring into the town annually above 
& 10001. Sterling. Poor children are educated by the kirk-ſeſ- 
ion from the poor's funds, and no part of them is more pro- 
= perly applied. The inſtitution of parochial ſchools is to the 


4 honour, as well as the utility of Scotland. It ſhows the wiſ- 


1 dom and patriotiſm of our anceſtors in a high degree. At 


* 
36 is 


= theſe neceſſary and uſeful little ſeminaries of literary and reli- 
gious knowledge, eſtabliſhed by law in every pariſh, many 
have received the firſt principles of literature, who have be- 
come ornaments to their country, and bleſſings to mankind. 
What a pity is it, that in a country of increaſed, and of year- 


y increaſing opulence and expenſe, the ſalaries of ſa uſeful a 


claſs of men are not increaſed in proportion ! 


Modern Improvements in Trade and Manufa@ure, Sc 


: 7 Formerly Peebles was ſupported chiefly by the houſes and 
bdurgh acres belonging to the burgeſſes, by their merchan- 


7 diſe and their trade, and by the many valuable commonties 


granted by the kings of Scotland to the hurgh for its loyal- 
ty and good ſervices. Now, improvements begin to be car- 
ried on upon a larger ſcale. Of late years, about fifty houſes 


if have been built or thoroughly repaired. Woollen, linen, and 


% 


cotton 


* 
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cotton weavers are making greater exertions, and larger houſes 
are built for them. The magiſtrates have long provided the 
community with excellent flour, barley, corn, and fulling 
mills. Dr. James Hay of Hayſtown, beſides improving his 
valuable eſtate, and ſetting an example of general improve. 
ment, has built a lint-mill for the accommodation of the 
country. Mr. William Ker of Kerfield, has erected one of 
the completeſt breweries and diſtilleries; and made a new and 
uſeful improvement in the art of brewing : ' Perceiving a part 
of the fine effluvia of the hop to fly off during the boiling of 
the worts, he contrived a moſt ingenious and effectual method 
of preſerving it. He covers his copper with a cloſe, but 

moveable top of the fame metal, having a pipe deſcending 
from it, and carried through cold water, like the worm of a 
fill, by which means the ſteam is condenſed and conducted 
into a common receiver, where the oil of the hop floating on 
the ſurface of the watery part, is ſkimmed off, and returned 
into the worts when the boiling is finiſhed. By this means a 
third of the hop is ſaved, and the moſt aromatic part of it 1s 
preſerved, io as to give the beer a finer flavour, and keeps it 
from ſouring till it is brought to a greater age and excellence, 
He has formed a deſign of erecting a woollen manufacture ac- 
cording to the moſt approved plan, which will alfo be of ge- 


neral utility.-By the great increaſe of trade and opulence, * 3 


the price of labour of all kinds has increaſed one third part 
within theſe twenty years. Men ſervants have 61. or 71., and 
maid ſervants 31. Sterling of yearly wages, beſides their vic- 
tuals. Common labourers have 18. a-day, without viduals, 
and maſons and carpenters 1s. 6d. All claſſes are better edu- 
cated, better lodged, better clothed and fed than in former 
times. It is alſo happy for thoſe in the lower claſſes, that 
though Peebles is the thoroughfare for oatmeal, carried from 
the richer corn country on the eaſt, to the mining and manu- 

; facturing 
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facturing country on the weſt, yet the average-price of this 
meal for twenty years paſt, has not exceeded 9g d., or at moſt 
x0d. the peck; and it is a received maxim, that while a 


A | labourer can earn a peck of oatmeal in a day, he will, in com- 
mon caſes, be able: to ſupport his family. 


Antiquittes and Curioſcties.— The Celtæ, a numerous and 


un powerful people, who ſpread over a great part of the north and 


weſt of Europe, and who, as Julius Cæſar informs us, were, in 


p the neighbouring country, called alſo Galli, were the firit in- 
| 4 habitants of Britain, and the Celtic or Gaelic was its firſt and 
XZ univerſal language. About the beginning of the Chriſtian 

% ra, the Romans ſubdued and provinciated what of the {land 

lies ſouth of the Forth and the Clyde, and introduced in many 
4A 13 the Latin. The Saxons in the 5th, and the Danes in 

of the gth and xixth centuries, made invaſions and ſettlements 

|, in Britain, and introduced their language. By theſe means, 
3 and by the great numbers of the Engliſh, who, upon the 
4 Norman conqueſt, came into the ſouth of Scotland, and had 
lands given them, the Celtic language gradually gave way in 

Z this part of the country, to the Roman and the Saxon, of 
5 L which our preſent Engliſh language is compoſed. Of theſe, 
things veſliges till remain in this pariſh and in the neigh- 
bourhood. At Lyne, four miles weſt from Peebles, is a diſ- 

1 und Roman Caſtra Stativa, 500 feet ſquare, with two ditches, 

7 and three ramparts, containing between ſix and ſeven acres. 
£ Three miles ſouth from this camp, and on the other ſide of 
| the Tweed, is a hill called Cademuir, anciently Cadhmore, ſig- 


nifying in Gaelic, „the great fight; on the top of which are 
four Britiſi camps, one of them much ſtronger than the reſt, 
ſurrounded with ſtone walls, without cement, in ſome places 


x double, and where ſingle, no leſs than five yards in thickneſs; 


without which, and out of the ruins of which, have been 
Vor. XII, B erected 
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erected near 200 monumental ſtones, many of them ſtill ſtand- 
ing, and others fallen down, —indications that in very early 
times, when the Gaelic was the common language of the 
country, and when the Romans had as yet been the only in- 
vaders of it, a great battle had been fought on that hill, and 

that at the ſtrong camp on the top of it, numbers had been 
killed, and were buried, On the extremity of the pariſh to- 
ward the N. W., is a high hill called Melden, propetly Mel. 
tein, © the Hill of Fire,” from the fires kind led an the top of 
it, anciently in worſhip of the Sun, or afterward to give ſignal 


to the ſurrounding country, when enemies appeared in the 


Frith of Forth ; and round the top of it a large incloſure or 
camp is viſible. Toward the eaſt part of the pariſh is a hill 
called Frineti, or properly Daneti or Danes'-brac, with two 
circular camps, of which the higheſt has been ſurrounded 
with a ditch above ten feet in depth. Many other camps are 
to be ſeen on eminences and on the tops of hills, all over the 
country, veſtiges of ancient invaſionand danger. In later ages, 
when the ancient ſwaller kingdoms in the iſland were formed, 


into the two larger ones of Scotland and England, as the Che- | 


viot hills were a natural barrier between them in the middle 
of the country, invaſion and war were made by the mouth of 


the Tweed on the E. and of the Solway on the W.; yet 


fmall parties of the army often penetrated for plunder into 
the interior parts. The predatory diſpoſition, but too much 


exemplified by the nations, was practiſed all over the coun- 


try, and particularly toward the borders, where troops of 
freebooters made incurfions mto this part of the country every 
ſummer, for carrying off, under night, horſes, black cattle, 
and ſheep. In defence againſt theſe various depredations, 
fArong caſtles were built, by the kings of Scotland, on the 


lower parts of the Tweed, and were continued by the land- 


holders along the higher parts of it, and on the waters which 
; 5 on 
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ad- s dot each fide falt into it. They were built of ſtone and lime 
rly 4 prepared in the beſt manner, and where larger, or ſituated 

"2X nigh the caſtra of former times, they were called caſtles, or 
* when ſmaller, were called towers. They conſiſted common. 
and I 17 of three ſtories, the lower ont on the ground floor vaulted, 
een into which the horſes and cows were brought in times of dau- 
to- 3 ger; the great hall, in which the family lived; and the higheſt, 


— 

— 

[2] 
Re? 


el. 1 in which were the bed chambers, deſigned for public as well 
of as for private ſafety. They were, by general conſent, built al- 
nal ternately on both ſides the river, and in a continued view one 


the 5 of another. A fire kindled on the top of theſe towers was 
or 5 the known ſign of an incurſion of the enemy. The fmoke 
hil! gave the ſignal by day, and the flame in the night; and over 
wo ga track of country of 70 miles long, from Berwick to the Bield, 
led and zo miles broad, intelligence was, in this manner, convey- 


are ed in a very few hours. As theſe buildings are not only anti- 
the aquities, but evidences of the ancient ſituation of the country, 
ges, 7 and are now moſt of them in ruins, it will not be improper to 
ed, mention thoſe along the Tweed for ten miles below Peebles, 
he- and as many above it. Thus, Elibank tower looks to one at 
idle Hollow lee, this to one at Scrogbank, this to one at Caberr- 
| of tone, this to one at Bold, this to one at Purvis hill, this to 
yet theſe at Innerleithan, Traquair, and Grieſtone, this laſt to 


nto one at Ormiſtone, this to one at Cardrona, this to one at 
ach Nether Horſburgh, this to Horſburgh caſtle, this to theſe at 
un-  Hayſtone, Caſtlehill of Peebles and Needpath, this laſt to one 
of at Caverhill, this to one at Barns, and to another at Lyne, 
ery tis to theſe at Eafter Happrew, Eaſter Dawic, Hillhouſe and 
2X7 Weſter Dawic, now New Poſſo, this laſt to one at Dreva, 
and this to one at Tinnis, or Thanes caſtle near Drummelzier. 
Of thele the caſtle of Needpath, not far from the old town 
of Peebles; and in the line of its principal ſtreet, is the ſtrong- 


4 eſt one in the beſt preſervation. Its walls are tx feet in 
% B 2 thickneſs, 
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thickneſs, and cemented with lime almoſt as hard as the ſtrong i 
whin ſtone. of which they are built. It was anciently the +» 
property and chief reſidence of the powerful family of the E. 
Fraſers, firſt proprietors of Oliver caſtle, and afterward of a 
great part of the lands from that to Peebles, and ſheriffs tf 
the county; and from whom ſpring the families of Lovat and _ 
Saltoun, in the N. The laſt of that family, in the male line, 2 
in Tweeddale, was the brave dir Simon Fraſer, who in 1303, 
along with Sir John Cummin, with only 10, ooo men, repulſed 7 
and defeated 30,000 Engliſh in three battles fought on one 
day on Roflin moor. He left two daughters co-heireſſes to his 
great eſtate ; one of whom was married to the anceſtor of the 
Marquis of Tweeddale, and the other to the anceſtor of the 
Earl of Wigton, which families, therefore, quartered the arms 
'k of the Fralers with their own. And the caſtle and large ba- 
| rony of Needpath continuing the property of the Tweeddale 
1 family, and the town of Peebles much under its patronage, 
the Fraſers arms are to be ſeen on the croſs to this day. There 
is good evidence, that Peebles and the neighbouring country, 
have been confiderably populous for above a thouſand years, 


Britain, were called, in the original Gaelic language, Kule 
Dia or Culdees, that is, ſervants of God, in diſt inction to 
the former teachers of heatheniſm, the Druids, and taught 
the religion of the true God and our Saviour in much purity 
and ſimplicity for ſome centuries. When the ambitious biſhops 
of Rome, in ſucceſlion to the emperors, formed their deſign 
of univerſal empire, various religious orders were inſtituted, 
and various religious houſes were built and endowed, in this, 
as in the other nations in Europe, to increaſe the votaries, 

riches, 


| and that they have been enlightened with the goſpel from a | 5 
i {till more ancient period; and that in after ages they received 2 2 
[i from the Kings of Scotland, many expreſſions of royal re- 2 
| card and muniſicence. The firſt teachers of Chriſtianity in 4 

| * 
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4 | riches, and power of the Romiſh hierarchy. The high church 


of Peebles, dedicated to St. Mary, which, from the remains 
of it in the church yard, was large enough to accommodate 


te pariſh at this time, is reckoned to have been built, or ra- 

ther rebuilt, in the 1th century, when the churches were ge- 
7 nerally rebuilt in a better manner, as from ſome very old free- 
© tone rebuilt in its walls, it is evident that it only, ſucceeded 
4 to one that was greatly more ancient. To the chaplains of 
St. Mary in Peebles, K. David granted the corn and wauk- 
3 . mills of Innerleithan, with the adjacent lands and very exten- 
ſive multures. | | 


On the diſcovery of the remains of a human' body that had 


been cut in pieces, and buried in a ſhrine of ſtone, and of a 
3 croſs depoſited near it, bearing the name of St. Nicolaus, it 
7 was believed, that St. Nicolaus of the order of the Culdees, 
and who was reckoned to have ſuffered martyrdom about the 
end of the 3d century, when the perſecution of the. Chriſti- 
ans under Diocleſian and Maximian raged in Britain, had been 
buried in that place. About the year 1260, Alexander III. 
1 at the requeſt of William then biſhop of Glaſgow, to which 
diloceſe Peebles belonged, erected on that ſpot a large conven- 
5 | tual church, dedicated to God and the holy croſs, and called 
X the Croſs Kirk ef Peebles, as an account of its erection ob- 


tained in 1627, from records in St. John's college, Cam- 


| bs bridge, and in poſſeſſion of the magiſtrates of Peebles, more 
bs. fully bears. Jt was built in the form of a ſquare, with a 
2 W court in the middle, 124 feet by 110 over all. The church 
f F formed the ſouth fide of the ſquare, and was 104 by 26 feet 


within walls. The front wall was built with a ſmall arch 


over the ſpot where the croſs and the remains of the Saint 
3 | were depoſited; ſo that the religious, whether within or with- 


out the church, might perform their devotions at the ſacred 
ſhrine. The fide walls were 22 feet in height, and the. front 
| " adorned 
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adorned with 5 large Gothic windows. The other three ſides V 


of the ſquare formed the convent, of which the fide walls 
were 14 feet high, and 16 feet diftant from each other, and 
the ground floor vaulted. It was of the order of churches 
called Miniſtries, and contained yo red or Trinity ftiars, an or. 


der inſtituted in honour of the Holy Trinity, and for the re- 
demption of Chriſtians who were made flaves by the Turks, 
to which a third part of their yearly income was to be ap- 
plied. Beſides other endowments, its royal founder gave 
to the Croſs Kirk, about 50 acres of excellent- land lying all 
around it. Friar Thomas its miniſter, was chaplain to K. 
Robert IV. who gave to it the lands called the Krng*'s Mea- 
dow, juxta Villam de Peblis, which deſcription makes it pro- 
bable that Peebles was not as yet erected into a burgh royal, 
though the charters granted to it afterward, ſhow that it re- 
ceived this honour ſoon after, either ſrom that n or from 
James I. 

A mile aud an half below Peebles Good the boſpical of 


St. Leonards, called afterward by corruption, Chappel yards, 


founded for infirm and indigent perſons.' In 1427, James I. 
gave this hoſpital to his confefſor David Rat, of the order of 
the preachers ; a probable evidence that James lived frequent- 
ly at Peebles, and wrote there his poem, entitled, Peebles to 


the Play, in which he - repreſents a great annual feſtival of 
muſic, diverſions, and feaſting, that had long been in uſe to 


be held at Peebles, attended by multitudes from. the Forth 
and the Foreſt, in their beſt apparel. The time of this feſtival 
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was at Beltein, which, in the Gaelic language, fignifies the 1 
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fire of Bell or Baal, becauſe on the firſt day of May, our 1 


heathen anceſtors, by kindling fires and offering ſacrifices on 


emitiences or tops of mountains, held their great gnniverſary 
ſeſtival in honour of the ſun, whoſe benign influences on all 
nature _ to be ſtrongly felt at this time, and men wiſhed 


more 
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XX more and more to feel as the ſummer advanced. The name 
Beltein-day, continued and gave deſignation to theBeltein fair 


alls 
and k. ok Peebles, long after the religion of the country, and the 
hes feſtivals of the ſeaſon, were changed. Peebles is only 20 miles 


ore A outh from Edinburgh, ſituated itſelf in a fine ſporting ooun- 
| try, and on the ſtraight road to the King's Foreſt of Etterick. 
The kings of Scotland made Peebles, their uſual ſummer re- 
treat, for rural diverſion or the adminiſtration of juſtice. 
Many of the nobility accompanied them, whofe houſes in 
| 1 Peebles ſtill bear their names. Extenſive lands all around, af- 
terward granted by royal charter in property or commonty 
% o the burgh. Cadmair, Hornidoun, Venlaw, and Glentorie, 
were the king's property and hunting grounds. The bridge 
Rover the Tweed ſeems to have been built at different times, 
and the whole ſtrud ure to carry evidences of ſimilar anti- 
Anity, as the Croſs Kirk, and moſt probably was- erected by 
King and ſubjeQs, as being moſt neceſſary and convenient for 
pvoth. On the 8. E. of Peebles, and other fide of the river, is 


the gallows hill, where criminals were hanged. On the King's 
a1, 3 4 moor, between that and Peebles, were the ancient tourna- 
- of ments exhibited, There the county militia, amounting com- 
nt. monly to 300 horſemen, muſter every year at their weapon- 


ts FE fhawing in June and October. Their horſe races continued to 
ve beld at Beltein, till the middle of the prefent century; and 
3X laſt year, when a part of that moor was converted from its 
rn original to a more improved ſtate, in a cairn of ſtones, was 
vat found a Roman urn inverted, containing the blade of his 

dagger, and the aſhes of ſome ancient hero who had been 
buried there. Thee town of Peebles originally extended. from 
XX Eddlefſtone water weſtward to the meadow well rand, the croſs 
ſtanding oppolite to the Ludgate. It was ſeveral times plun- 
dered and burnt by the Engliſh; ſo that nothing was left un- 


. n but the churches, the manſe, andethe croſs, which 
4 being 


— 
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being held ſacred, were commonly ſpared. This induced the 


principal inhabitants to build a new town on the E. fide of : f 
that water, as being a fituation more eaſily fortified, and to 5 
ſurround it with ſtrong walls and gates, which continued til! 
the two kingdoms were united. In conſideration of theſe 
great loſſes, and that the town of Peebles had always been £ 
diſtinguiſhed for loyalty, fidelity, and good ſervices, not only 
the uſual privileges of royal burghs, but the extenfive land 
already mentioned, and a toll on the bridge of Tweed, were, i 


by royal charters, granted to it at the reformation of religion 
in Scotland in the 1560, when the needleſs multiplicity of 
churches was'aboljſhed, and convents were diſſolved. The high 
church in the old town was demoliſhed; and the croſs church, 
as being nearer to the new town, was converted into the pa- 
rochial one, and employed in the offices of reformed religion 


till January 1784, when the new church having been built 


within the town, was opened for religious worſhip by the pre- 
ſent incumbent. The cloiſter was converted into houſes for 
the ſchoolmaſters, and public ſchools, and was uſed for theſe 


purpoſes to the beginning of this century, when it became 


ruinous. In the year 1621, James VI. renewed and confirm- 
ed all the rights, privileges, and lands granted to the burgh 


by his royal predeceſſors: and whereas a number of churches, | 


chapels, and altars had, in times of Popery, been ereQed and 


endowed by pious perſons, in honour of angels and ſaints, for 


the purpoſe of ſaying maſs for the ſouls of their own friends 


deceaſed, all theſe, with their revenues, his Majeſty granted, 
in all time thereafter, to the magiſtrates, counciland communi- 
ty of Peebles, on condition of a ſmall annuity to be paid into 


the Exchequer, and their offering their daily convent prayers to 


Almighty God for his Majeſty and his ſucceſſors. In times of 3 


Epiſcopacy, the miniſter of Peebles was Archdean of Glaſ- 
gow, parſon of Peebles and Mannor, and had the parſonage- 


tithes 
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tithes of both pariſhes, then worth 6000 merks yearly. The 
vicar in Peebles had the glebe of 80 acres, ſtill called the Kirk- 
lands, though at the Reformation very little of theſe tinds 
were left to the church, together with the vicarage-tithes, 
* 5 part of which is given by the patron of the pariſh to the maſ- 
ter of the grammar-fchool. At the Reformation, and after- 
ward, when the lands and revenues of the church were diſ- 
4 poſed of to other purpoſes, it would have been wiſer to have 
| = reſerved a proper portion of theſe lands for the conſtant ſup- 
| ; ö port of the parochial clergy, a ſmaller part of it to be oceu- 
pied by themſelves, and the reſt to be let by them for their 
X uſe. This would have been a better proviſion for the eſta- 
 bliſhed clergy, than either the iþ/a corpora tithes, which are 
X often a check to agricultural improvements, and a bone of 
f contention between the paſtor and people, or ſtipends modified 
out of theſe tithes, which decreaſe in value as the expenſe of 
living increaſes. The ſmall legal glebe of 4 acres of arable 
2 land, when ploughed by the pariſhioners, as was formerly the 
=X caſe, might be ſome advantage to the miniſter. Now, when 
"ZE he muſt keep two horſes and a ſervant to cultivate it, it is a 
6 1 | loſs, in place of a gain, Whereas, if every miniſter in the 
Church of Scotland, having a country pariſh, had been pro- 
X vided in a glebe of 20 or 30 acres, he would, without either 
loſs to himſelf, ot avocation from the ſacred duties of his of- 
fice, have directed the proper culture of it, and generally 
9 would have ſet an example of improvement in every pariſh, 
I which would have been followed, and proved of great and ge- 
3 "oy neral advantage to the country. 
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NUMBER II. 


PARISH or DALKEITH. 


(Countr or EDINBURGH, SYNOD OF LoTHIAN AND TWEED- 
DALE, PRESBYTERY OF DALKEITH.) 


By the Rev. Mr. WILLIAM Scorr. 


[ 


Name, Extent, Ve. 


HF. name of this pariſh is ſaid to be derived from the 

Gaelic language, and ſignifies © a plain fituated be- 
« tween two rivers.” If this be fo, it is perfectly deſcrip- 
tive of the ſituation of the village, which ſtands on a narrow 
ſtrip of land between two rivers, both known by the name of 
Eſk, the banks of which are beautifully wooded, and embel- 
liſhed with the ſeats of ſeveral families of the firſt diſtinction. 
The extent of the pariſh is very moderate, as it nowhere ex- 
ceeds 2 miles, either in breadth or length. The foil is vari- 
- ous, but, in general, the lower grounds are light, and inclin- 
ing to fand, and the higher, of a pretty deep clay. The whole 
of the pariſh is arable, except a little on the banks of the ri- 
vers, which, for the moſt part, are ſteep, and beautifully frin- 
ged 
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ged with wood. The ſoil produces every kind of grain, and 
is well adapted for raiſing every ſpecies of foreſt trees, which 
arrive here at great perfection. There are no mountains nor 
Hills in the pariſh: indeed almoſt the whole of it might be 
conſidered as a plain, did not the ſteep banks of the rivers give 


| 1 it, in ſome places, an uneven and broken appearance. 


Farms, and Rent of Land. The farms are few in number, 
and neither large nor extenſive, This is owing to a multi- 
plicity of .portioners, who either farm their own land, or let 


A it out to gardeners, who pay a high rent for it. Agriculture 


is well underſtood, not only in the pariſh, but in the whole 


| country around, and has attained a high degree of perfection. 


% Materials for the improving 
as lime may be procured in abundance in the neighbourhood, 
: and the village affords a confiderable quantity of excellent ma- 


er or ſhorter duration. 


of land are at no great diſtance, 


nure. The rent of land here is, in general, high. Meadow, 
or paſture ground, when incloſed, lets at from 31. to $5.1. the 
Scotch acre, according to its quality or vicinity to the village. 
Thoſe farms which lie in the remoteſt parts of the pariſh, are 
let, ſome of them at x 1., ſome at 11. a 5 s., and others at 2 I. 
the acre, in propertion to the quality of the ſoil. Land that 
has been under the plough, is, at prefent, picked up with a- 
vidity by gardeners, and brings from 31. 3s. to 51, 108. 
yearly, according as the leaſe granted happens to be of a long- 
When there is any land in the mar- 
ket here, it ſells at from 501. to 1001. the acre, in propor- 
tion to its quality or local fituation with reſpe& to the vil- 
lage. The pariſh contains a conſiderable quantity of coal, but 
as it lies ſo deep in the earth, that it cannot, in general, be 
come at with advantage to the proprietors, without the help 
of fire engines, there is little of it wrought at preſent. The 
iohabitants, however, ſuffer no inconvenience from this cir- 
| C 2 | 


cumſtance, 
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cumſtance, as they are plentifully ſupplied from a variety ot 
coal-pits, with which the pariſh is ſurrounded. The ordina- 
ry price of this neceſſary article, is from 21 d. to 34d. the 
cut. according to its quality; but during the courſe of laſt 
winter, it was much higher, on account of an univerſal ſcar. 
city, and an additional riſe of price at the pits. 


Markets. — With reſpe& to markets, the pariſh is very 
"*tonveniently ſituated. One of the moſt conſiderable, perhaps 
the greateſt market for grain of any in Scotland, is held in 
Dalkeith every Thurſday, to which is brought, a very great 
quantity of oats (in particular) from all the neighbourhood, 
and eſpecially from the ſouth country. It is remarkable, that 
all the grain ſold here brings ready money; a circumſtance of 
much importance to the farmers, who generally purchaſe here, 
ſuch articles as they find neceſſary for themſelves and their 
families, before they leave the town. A great proportion of 
the gtain and meal ſold at Dalkeith, goes to the ſupply of the 
weſt country, about Carron, Glaſgow, and Paiſley, From 
Mattinmas till about Whitſunday, there is likewiſe a market 
for meal, every Monday, and one for cattle, every Tueſday. 
We have alſo an annual fair held on the third Tueſtlay of 
October for horſes and black cattle, &c. This fair, it is ſaid, 
was formerly of much more e conſequence, and better attended 
than it is at preſent *, ? 


Population. 


# Prices and Wages.—-The village is abundantly ſupplied with excellent but- 
ther meat, which may be had in great perfection on the Thurſdays, and Satur- 
days. The butchers here contribute conſiderably to the ſupply of the Edinburgh 
market, and ſome of them ſell there the whole of what they kill. During the 
ſeaſon of winter and ſpring, the price of beef is 44. the lb. avoirdupois, veal 5 d., 
mutton 3 d., and pork 4d. Fram the month of September till about the middle 
bf January, the price of beef and mutton, is 3d. or 34 d. the pound, but during 
the reſt of the year, it is not lowet than what has been mentioned above. In the 


ſummet 
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Population. According to Dr. Webſter's report, the num- 
ber of ſouls at that time was 3170. The pariſh contains 10935 
families, of which about 50 refide in the country, and all 
the reſt in the villages of Dalkeith, Lugton, and Bridgend. 
'Of theſe, there are at preſent, including 3 Journeymen and A 
prentices, | 


Weavers, NY 56 Hammermen (including 
Shoemakers, - 62 | maſons, wrights, &c.), 77 
Tailors, - - 44 Clergymen, '4 5 
Dyers, - - 12 Students at the Univerſity, 3 
Gardeners, TW 53 Carters, - 60 or 70 
Butchers, - - 39 Farmers, — IF 
Candlemakers (beſides ap- Bakers, — 36 
prentiees) — 3 Brewers (beſides journey- 
Practitioners in phyſic, 6 men and 1 4 
Weavers (not incorporat- Hairdreſſers, = 5 
ed), - - 21 Watchmakers, Z's 2 


The number of ſouls amounts to 4356. The annual ave- 
rage of marriages, births, and burials, is as follows: Mar- 
riages 32, births 134, burials 124. This ſtatement of births, 


however, is by no means complete, as many of the diſſenters 


neglect to regiſter the baptiſms of their children. There is 
good reaſon for ſuppoſing that there may be 30 or 40 chil. 
dren born here annually, whoſe births are not regiſtered. 


Man factures. 
ſummer ſeaſon chickens ſell at about 8; d. the pair, and hens from 16d. to 18 d. 


In ſummer the price of butter is rod. the lb. Butter is ſold here by tron weight 
2202. to the Ib., and in winter, it riſes ſometimes to Is. or Is. 1 d. The wages of 


labourers in huſbandry, during the ſummer ſeaſon, arg from 15. to Is. 3d. the 


day. Mowers receive from 15. 8d. to 28s. Gardeners from xs. 2 d. to 1s. 6d. In 
winter, common labourers receive from 8 d. to rod., and gardeners 1s. The. 
wages of domeſtic female ſervants, a- year, are from 21. Jos. to 41. 
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Manufafures.—Though the ſituation of this pariſh appears 
to be peculiarly favourable for manufactures, yet there is 
little done in that way. The only articles worth mentioning, 
are, a tannery, a ſoap-work, and the making of candles, which 
Have juſtly acquired a high character. Mr. Ruffin, too, ereQ, 
ed a tambour manufacture here in February 1790. He in- 
dentured 110 girls as apprentices, from 9 to 12 years of age, 
beſides 4 boys. He alſo erected, at the ſame time, a manu- 
facture of the ſame kind at Muſſelburgh, and had 22 appren. 
tices. bound on the ſame day. Theſe apprentices are bound 
For 4 years, and are paid as follows For the firſt year, they 
Have 28. a-week paid them every Saturday; for the ſecond, 
28. 6d. a-week; and for the laſt 2 years, they have 38. week- 
Jy. Mr. Ruffin was the ficſt who introduced this branch of 
manufacture into Scotland, in the year 1782, under the pa- 
tronage of the Honourable Board of Truſtees in Edinburgh, 
from whom he received three different premiums, one of 401., 
one of 30 I., and one of 201, beſides his houſe rent paid 
Him for three years. This branch of buſineſs is now ſo much 
Increaſed, that it employs not fewer than 30,co0 young girls 


Heritors, Church, Manſe, Stipend, Poor, School:. The num- 
ber of heritors is 24. The whole of the pariſh holds of the 
Duke of Bucclengh, who is proprietor of about two-thirds of 
it. His Grace is alſo patron and titular of the teinds. The 
church, though old, is in good repair, and in winter is ren- 
dered comfortable, by being warmed with ſtoves, The manſe, 
which appears from an inſcription over the door, to have 
been built in the year 1681, is a large, lodgeable houſe, but 
badly fituated, and ſo gloomy as to reſemble a priſon, being 
hemmed in with buildings on three ſides, and deprived of the 


benefit of ſyn-ſhine for nearly the whole winter half year. 
It 
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It is believed that the various reparations which it has un- 
dergone, have coſt as much as would have been ſuſſicient to 
build an excellent new houſe on a more deſirable ſituation. 
The ſtipend is 95 I.; but there is a proſpect of its being ſoon 
augmented, as the patron, with his uſual public ſpirit, has 
generouſly propoſed it, though the whole burden of the aug- 
mentation falls on himſelf. The glebe is about 6 acres, all 
arable, and from its vicinity to the village, is, on that ac- 
eount, the more valuable.— As the pariſh is populous, ſo the 
poor are proportionably numerous. A good many of them 
receive a weekly allowance from the kirk-funds, of which 
the k irk- ſeſſion has the management. Thoſe who receive ſup- 
ply in this manner, may, at an average, be about 16 or 18 
in the ſummer ſeaſon; but in winter, their number is com- 
monly greater, as at that time of the year, fuch of them as 
have health and ability to labour a little in the fields, find no 
employment Beſides the money arifing {rom the weekly 
colle&ions at the church doors, which, at an average, is about 
155. or 168. a-week, the Kkirk-ſeſſion has the management 
of the rents of a few acres of land, and ſome ſmall feu-duties 
belonging to the poor, the amount of which is about 30 l. 
Sterling a-year. To this may be added, the money ariſ- 
ing from the loan of mortcloths, which is, communibus annts,, 
about 241. There is likewiſe a charity work houſe belonging 
to the pariſh, in which a conſiderable number of voor are 
lodged, fed, and clothed. There are at preſent in the houſe, | 
about 23 or 24, but ſometimes there are 40 and upwards. 
To ſupport theſe poor, the kirk ſeſſion pays annually, the 
fum of 401. Sterling, the heritors 501., and a contribution 
dy the inhabitants produces about 45 1. yearly. There is a 
houſekeeper to ſuperintend the poor in the houſe; and the ac- 
counts are carefully kept by a treaſurer appointed for - the 
purpoſe, and regularly examined, every month, by a com- 
| mittee 
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mittee of managers, who are annually choſen from the kirk; 
ſeſſion, trades, merchants, and heritors. In the years 1783 
and 1783, the poor of this place were in great diſtreſs ; but 
the liberal donations of her Grace the Ducheſs of Buccleugh, 
and Robert Craig, Eſq. greatly contributed to enable the 
Eirk- ſeſſion to relieve the poor, both of their own, and other 
congregations, In juſtice to both theſe diſtinguiſhed charac- 
ters, it ought to be obſerved, that their attention, humanity, 
and liberality to the poor of this place, have, at no time, 
been wanting. The charity of the family of Buccleugh, in 
particular, 1s worthy of the higheſt rank and moſt opulent 
fortune.— The grammar ſchool here has long been in high. 
repute, and at one period was conſidered as the firſt in the 
kingdom. It has produced ſome of the greateſt geniuſes, and 
brighteſt ornaments of the age ; ſome of the moit diſtinguiſh- 
ed characters in the literary and political world, having here 
received the rudiments of their education. A conſiderable 
time ago, it ſeemed to be on the decline, owing to a variety 
of cauſes, which it is unneceſſary to enumerate ; but the me- 
rit and abilities of the late and preſent rectors, have done 
much to reſtore it to its former reputation. The teaching 
room is large, pleaſant, well aired, and inferior to none on 
this ſide of the Tweed, in point: of convenience and accom- 
modation. A conſiderable number of young gentlemen are 
boarded with the rector, who pays unwearied attention to 
their health, morals, and education. They amount, at pre- 
ſent, to 20 or upwards; and when the maſter's houſe ſhall be 
enlarged, of which there is no very diſtant proſpect, there is 
no doubt that there will be many more. The ſalary is about 
331. Sterling; beſides which, there is a very good dwelling- 
houſe, and a large garden. There are likewiſe 4 Engliſh 
ſchools here, all of which are well attended. The principal 
Engliſh maſter, who teaches geometry, navigation, and draw- 
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ing, has had, at an average, for 10 years paſt, not fewer 
than 80 or 100 ſcholars almoſt conſtantly under his care, 


Sectaries.— In this pariſh there is a great number of dif. 
ſenters of various denominations. Thoſe of the Burgher, 
Antiburgher, Relief, and Methodiſtical perſuaſions, have all of 
them their reſpective places of worſhip in Dalkeith, to which, 
as to a common centre, they aflemble from all the country 
round, Thoſe of the Relief congregation are by far the moſt 
numerous. Next to them' rank the Burghers, then the Anti. 
burghers ; and the Methodifts are inferior to them all in point 
of numbers. There is likewiſe one family of Cameronians, 
and another of Anabaptiſts. Notwithſtanding this great di- 
verſity of opinions, which prevails among the inhabitants in 
matters of religion, they live together, at leaſt as far as is 
known to the writer of this account, in the practice of that 
charity, meekneſs, and moderation, which the Chriſtian reli. 
gion requires of all its profeſſors. There may, no doubt, be 
fome here, as elſewhere, addicted to cenſure, calumny, and 
detraction; but the number of ſuch, it is hoped, is very in- 
conſiderable, 


Dalkeith Caftle, Houſe, Co. The only thing under the ar- 
ticle of antiquities, worthy of being mentioned, is the Caftle 
of Dalkeith, which formerly occupied the fame ſpot where 
now ſtands Dalkeith Houſe, the principal ſeat of his Grace 
the Duke of Buccleugh *. About the beginning of the pre- 
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In ancient times, it appears to have been a place of conſiderable ſtrength, 
and to have ſtood ſome ſieges. It was ſituated on a perpendicular rock of great 
height, and inacceflible on all fides, except on the eaſt, where it was defended 
by a fofle, through which the river is ſaid to have formerly run. It was, for 
ſome centuries, the principal reſidence of the noble family of Morton; and hiſto. 
ty records, that James IX. and laſt Zacl of Douglas, exaſperated againſt John 


Douglas, 
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ſent century, a very magnificent houſe was built on the fite of 
the old caſtle, by Ann Ducheſs of Buccleugh and Monmouth, 
The foſſe already mentioned, which guarded the caſtle on the 
eaſt, was filled up, and a large mound of forced earth raiſed 
around the rock. It is now a pleaſant bank, and adorned 
with a variety of delightful ſhrubs. The beauty of the ſitua- 
tion, which is deſervedly admired, is greatly heightened by 
the windings of the rivers, and the abundance of thriving 
wood with which it is ſurrounded. The Duke has lately 
built an elegant bridge of beautiful white ſtone over the North 
Eſk, which is a great addition to the ſurrounding ſcenery, 
and forms a fine object, when ſeen, as it is in great perfeCtion, 
from the windows of the houſe, It conſiſts of one large arch, 
70 feet wide, and 45 in height. By means of this bridge, a 
new approach will be opened to the houſe, and one of the moſt 
delightful that can be imagined. The park in which Dal- 
keith Houſe is ſituated, is of great extent, containing about 
Boo Scotch acres, It is completely ſurrounded by a wall built 
with ſtone and lime, and about 8 or 9 feet high. There is a 

great 


Douglas, Lord of Dalkeith, for eſpouſing the cauſe of King James II., who had 
baſely murdered William VIII., Earl of the illuſtrious Houſe of Douglas at Stir- 
ling, laid fiege to the caſtle of Dalkeith, binding himſelf by a ſolemn oath, not 
to deſiſt till he had made himſelf maſter of it. It was, however, ſo gallantly de- 
fended by Patrick Cockburn and Clerkington, that the Earl of Douglas, and his 
followers, after undergoing much toil, and receiving many wounds, found them- 
ſelves unable to reduce it, and were obliged to raiſe the fiege, On the defeat 
of the Scotch army at Pinkie, Anno Dom. 1.547, many fled to the caſtle of Dal- 
keith for refuge, among whom was James Earl of Morton, atterward regent of 
Scotland, and Sir David Hume of Wedderburn. It was befieged by the Engliſh, 
and defended for ſome time ; but as it contained not a ſufficient ſtore of proviſions 
for ſuch a number of men as had fled to it, and as the beſieged had no hopes of 
ſuccour againft the victorious army, it was obliged to ſurrender ; in conſequence 
of which, the Earl and Sir David were made priſoners. 

In the year 1642, the eſtate of Dalkeith came into the pling of the * 
mily of Buccleugh by purchaſe from the Earl of Morton. ” 
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great variety of excellent wood in it, partictilarly a number 
of fine venerable oaks of great antiquity ; but ſeveral of them 
begin to experience the effects of time, and are ſeeming to de- 
cay. The North and South Eſk run through the park, and 
unite their winding ſtreams abont half a mile below Dalkeith 
Houſe. Both theſe rivers produce fine trout, eels, and ſome- 
times ſalmon. The banks are cut into walks of great extent; 
with much taſte, and are the delight of every viſitant. There 
is in the park a conſiderable number of deer and ſheep. . The 
fituation of the village of Dalkeith is allowed to be uncom- 
monly beautiful. It ſtands in the heart of a rich country; 
the two rivers which run ſo near it on the N. and S. with 
the fine woods on their banks, render it a pleaſant abode; 
This account ought not to cloſe without mentioning a little 
ſpot of peculiar beauty, about a quarter of a mile from the 
village, where an elegant houſe has been lately built, which 
does much honour to the taſte of the proprietor; A ſituation 
more truly delightful can ſcarcely be imagined. It com- 
mands a view of the pleaſure grounds of four of the fineſt 
country ſeats in the country, of the Frith of Forth, the Fife 
coaſt, the Pentland and Moorfit hills ; while, immediately un- 
der the windows, the windings of the North Eſk are ſeen in 
full perfection. 
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NUMBER III. 4 


PARISH or PETTINAIN, 


1 ; | 
(CounTtr or LANARK, SYNOD or GLASGOW AND AYR, PRES+ 
BYTERY OF LANARK.) 


By the Rev. Mr. Jaxxs FERGUSON. 


Situation, Extent, Surface, Climate, Vc. 


- [ 'HIS is one of the ſmalleſt pariſhes in this part of Scot- 


land, and affords but little ſcope for ſtatiſtical obſer- 


vation. The pariſh of Libberton bounds it on the E., thoſe 
of Carnwath and Carftairs on the N., and that of Lanark on 


the N. W. Theſe pariſhes are fituated on the oppoſite fide of 


the river Clyde, excepting a ſmall part of the haugh ground 
belonging to Libberton. Upwards of fixty acres belonging to 
Pettinain are likewiſe; at differnt places, thrown on the other 
fide of the river. The frequent changes of its courfe has, moſt 
probably, been the cauſe of this inconvenient ſituation. Its 
figure is irregular, but may be confidered as a rectangle, near- 
ly 3 miles long, and 2 broad, About 1700 acres are, in their 

courſe, 
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tourſe, employed in tillage : the remaining part, which may 
be nearly of the ſame extent, is either coarſe paſture- ground 
and moſs, or is covered with plantations of trees. The church 

and village are ſituated towards the N. E. extremity of the 
pariſh, about half a mile from the neareſt part of the river; 
57 miles to the eaſtward of Lanark, and 7 miles to the north- 
weſtward of Biggar. There is only one hill in the pariſh, 
that divides itſelf into two ſummits, which are ſometimes | 
diſtipguiſhed by the names of Pettinain and Weſtraw hills. 
The laſt, and moſt weſterly of theſe is the higheſt, and riſes. 
about 5oc feet above the level of Clyde, and about 1000 feet 
above that of the ſea. The other part of the hill extends it- 
ſelf, in a long bending ridge, towards the S., and runs into 
the neighbouring pariſh of Covington. Theſe high grounds 
are moſtly covered with ſhort heath, intermixed, in ſeveral 


places, with bent, and other coarſe graſs. This gives them a 


bleak appearance, and renders them, comparatively, of ſmall 
value. A large track of mooriſh and moſly ground lies im- 
mediately behind the hill, on the S.; and in ſuch a high ſitu- 
ation, that it would not be adviſable to attempt to cultivate 
any part of it, The reſt of the lands in the pariſh, which lie 
lower, are generally of much better quality, and more agree- 
able appearance, The haughs, or holms, belonging to this 
and the neighbouring pariſhes on the oppoſite fide of the river, 
are very extenſive; and are clad in beautiful verdure during 
the ſummer months. The Clyde, which has formed theſe 
haughs, by depoſiting its mud, and which, by its frequent in- 


undations, annually enriches them, adds greatly to their beau- 


ty, by its various windings. The grounds, interpoſed be- 
tween theſe haughs and the hill, are finely diverſified by beau- 
tiful ſwells. The extenſive plantations of Weſtraw, and the 
hedges, which ſeparate or ſubdivide the farms, give a plea- 
fing look of cultivation to this part of the pariſh. The weſt 
and 
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and ſouth parts ate likewiſe much beautified by ſmall planta4 
tions at Weſtown and Clowburn, and by the hedges and other 
fences, which encloſe a great proportion of the low grounds; 
Part of the encloſures. belonging to Carmichael, one of the 
ſeats of the Earl of Hyndford, falls within the boundary of 
this pariſh on the S. W. and greatly improves its appearance 
in that quarter, From the height of the ground, the air muſt 
be cold and penetrating. The river, where it runs ſlowly, is 
frequently frozen over for ſeveral weeks together, in a ſevere 
winter. The froſt is, probably, rendered more intenſe by the 
mooriſh and wet lands, which lie around the ſkirts of the hill, 
as well as by the river itſelf, In the year 1782 and 1784, 
the crop was greatly damaged by it. 


River, Fiſh, c.—The Clyde, which riſes about 25 miles 
to the ſouthward, is here ſwelled into a large river. Along 
the upper part of the haugh-grounds, it runs with a pretty 
rapid current; but, about 2 miles below, its motion becomes 
much flower, and its depth increaſes. For ſeveral miles down- 
wards, except in a few places, it continues very deep, and 
makes many beautiful windings through the haughs. About 
half a mile before it leaves the pariſh, it ruſhes with an im- 


petuous torrent over the rocks. which lie in its bed. In the 


upper part of this courſe, there are ſeveral good fords ; but 


they are often rendered impaſſable, eſpecially in winter, by 


the heavy rains, or melting of ſnow. -In ſuch caſes, the com- 
munication to the eaſtward is by the bridge at Thankerton, 
in the pariſh of Covington, which is at the diftance of 2+ 
miles from the village of Pettinain. This very uſeful bridge 
was built about 14 years ago, by voluntary ſubſcription, and 
coſt upwards: of 700 I. The country, on this account, is 
much indebted. to the public-ſpirited exertions of the clergy- 
man who was then miniſter of that pariſh; and of ſome of 
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the neighbouring farmers. Hyndford bridge, which is placed 
about the ſame diſtance weſtward, opens a ready paſſage to 
Lanark, and other places in that quarter, The inundations 
of Clyde, though, in general, they undoubtedly fertilize the 
adjoining haughs, are hurtful at particular ſeaſons. In the 
ſpring, the ploughed ground is, ſometimes, ſo much waſhed 
and ſmoothed, that the feed cannot be ſufficiently covered ; in 
ſome places, where the current is ſtrong, the ſoil is ſwept 
away; the ſeed is frequently diſplaced, and laid in the fur- 
rows. The fummer floods, by covering the paſture-graſs 
with ſand or mud, make it unfit for the cattle, till it be waſh- 
ed by the rains. But the greateſt damage is ſuſtained when 
the corns are in the ſhort-blade, immediately after the ear be- 
gins to make its appearance. A high flood, at that time, de- 
ſtroys, in a great meaſure, the crop. The farmers are care- 
ful to preyent the loſs that might be occaſioned from inunda- 
tions in harveſt, by removing the corns, as they are cut down, 
to higher grounds, Trout of a large fize, and delicate taſte, 
abound in this part of the Clyde. They are often caught 
about 20, and ſometimes even 30 inches long. The red co- 
loured are preferred to the white. The deepeſt places of the 
river produce, likewiſe, pike and perch. The beſt ſeaſon for 
catching large trout with the rod, is reckoned to be from the 
middle to the end of June, | 


Soil, Agriculture, Produce, c.—The lands in the pariſh 
are very different in quality. A conſiderable part of them is 
mooriſh and ſpongy on the ſurface; and as this kind of ſoil 
readily imbibes the rain, ſo, when it lies upon a clayey till, 
which, in many places, is the caſe here, it retains it long, 
and continues wet through 2 great part of the year. The 
grounds which form the ſloping ſides of the hill, are moſtly 
of this ſort ; and cannot be cultivated by the plough to any 
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tonſiderable advantage. Some parts of them, however, Art 
more clayey, and yield pretty good crops : Other parts, which 
have a gravelly bottom, are dry and light; and though they 
do not give very plentiful returns, are more to be depended 
on than the wet lands. But the greater part of the arable 
ground, which lies towards the river, is of a dry and good 
ſoil. Near the village it is a rich loam, inclining, in ſome 
places, to clay. Towards the N. E., it becomes light and 
ſandy. In the weſt end of the pariſh, it is partly ſandy, and 
partly clayey ; and, in the Clowburn lands, it 1s, in ſome 
places, gravelly and ſharp, in others, ſoft and mixed with 
elay or moſs. The bottom of theſe arable grounds is vari- 
ous ; ſand, clayey till, or gravel. By proper management 
they may all be made to produce good crops. The ſoil of 
the haughs or holms is a mud which the river has brought 
down from the higheſt parts of the country. In general, it 
appears to have a conſiderable proportion of clay in its com- 
poſition, from its adheſive quality when it is moiſtened by 
rain or the overflowing of the river, The depth of this mud 
is various, from 2 to 7 or 8 feet. Below it, there is gene- 
rally found ſuch a ſtratum of gravel and ſmall ſtones, as lies 
in the fords. This ſtratum may, perhaps, ſerve the purpoſe 
of a drain to the haughs, which are generally dry. A fin- 
gular fact ſeems to ſupport this conjecture. A large haugh, 
towards the weſt end of the pariſh, is not ſo dry as the other 
grounds of this kind, nor do the crops ripen ſo ſoon upon it 
as upon them. he ſoil of that haugh is not depoſited upon 
a ſtratum of gravel, but of moſs, which probably imbibes 
the water of the river, and communicates an uncommon de- 
gree of moiſture to the ſuperincumbent mud. 

The mode of farming is not very different from what it 
55 20 or 30 years ago. Men are naturally attached to old 
. and It * ſome time, and repeated obſerva- 
tion, 
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tion, to be convinced of the propriety of changing them for 
new ones. Improvements in agriculture, however, when real 
and laſting, are gradually communicated and adopted. The 
attentive farmer ſees it to be his intereſt to imitate the prac- 


tice of thoſe of his neighbours who turn their lands to better 


account; and he learns, by experience, to follow that plan 
which is bef} ſuited to the ſoil and climate of his own grounds: 
There are ſeveral very judicious ' farmers in this pariſh and 
its neighbourhood, who have introduced many ſubſtantial in- 
provements, and whoſe example will have its proper influence 
upon others. It is ſtill, however, the practice with many to 
lay all their dung upon the croft-land, except what the out- 
field may receive by folding, or in the courſe of paſture; to 
take 2 crops of oats, and 1 of barley (or beer) from the 
former, and 3 or 4 crops of oats running from the latter; 
and to lay out their ground without ſowing any graſs-ſeeds; 
Too little attention, likewiſe, is paid to the killing of quick- 
graſs and other noxious weeds. A great part of the lands 
here is well adapted to the culture of turnip and potatoes. 
This has been carried on, for ſome years, to a ſmall extent; 
and the good effects of it, in cleaning the ground, and pre- 
paring it for barley and graſs-ſeeds, ought to render it more 
prevalent. The turnip are employed in feeding milch-cows, 
once, or, at moſt, twice a- day, upon the fading of the paſ- 
ture graſs, after harveſt. When given oftener, they impart a 
di ſagreeable taſte to the milk and butter: but this may be, 
in a great meaſure, prevented, by mixipg with the. milk, 
when it is put warm into the veſſels, a ſmall quantity of ſalt- 
petre diſſolved in water. They are, likewiſe, very uſefully 
employed in rearing young black 2 and in ene 
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ſown in this higher part of the country; and the inferior ſort that is more ge- 
nerally cultivated, is called beer or rough beer. | 
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the butcher ; but ſo ſmall a quantity has hitherto been raiſed 
here, that little attention has been paid to the laſt of theſe 


objects, though, in other places, it has juſtly been reckoneg 
a very important one. The potatoes are either conſumed at 
home, or ſent to Lanark, where they bring from 5s. to 6s, 
the boll. They are found to be an excellent food both for 
horſes and black cattle. Formerly they were almoſt univer- 
ſally planted with the foot-dibble ; but this work is now ge, 
nerally done with the plough, in the drill-way. The bangh- 
ground 1s generally. ploughed 3, and ſometimes 4 years, for 
oats, and then allowed to lie as long in natural graſs. Uſual- 
ly it gets no other manure but what it receives from the cat. 
de in paſturing, or from the mud or lime, which is left upon 
it by the inundations of the river. Some very ſucceſsful ex- 
periments were lately made by manuring a part of it with 
dung and lime. The crops were greatly improved by this 
ew treatment. Excellent wheat and barley have been raiſed 
upon it, Peaſe are reckoned 2 precarious crop, in this part 
of the country ; yet they are ſometimes ſown, with advan- 
tage, upon ſharp and clayey groynds. Beans are ſeldom plant. 
ed, and only in particular ſpots of rich clayey land. Flax 
thrives well in many places of the pariſh. I is common to 
have 4, and even 5 ſtanes of ſcutched lint from a peck. It 
is not, however, of ſuch. a fine quality as in the lower parts 
of the county; and it is juſtly reckoned a ſevere crop., Se- 
veral ploughs, made after the model of Mr. Small's, and 

drawn by 2 horſes, are now uſed here, They are found to 
de well adapted to the {oil of the haughs, and to all ground 
that is free of ſtones. In coarſe and ſtony land, the eommon 
plough is found to anfwer better. The number of farms may 
de reckoned 16, beſides ſmall poſſeſſions: but one of theſe is 
rented by a faxgmer who lives in 3 neighbouring pariſh ; and 
another was lately throwg into E The principal crops 
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are oats, barley or beer, and potatoes. Of oats,” the beſt eroſt 
land may be reckoned to yield from 8 to 12 bolls (Linlithgow 
meaſare) the acre ; the haugh or holm ground from 3 to 6 
bolls; and the other outfield ground from 2 to 4. An acre 
of harley (what is here called beer) gives from 8 to 13 bölle, 
of land that has been properly cleared of weeds, and other- 
wife prepared; of the foul land, from 6 to 9 bolls. From 
40 to 80 bolls of potatoes, planted generally without dung 
upon the croft- land, is reckoned. a good return from the acre; 
The produce of an acre of peaſe varies from 2 to 8 bolls. 
Wheat has been tried with ſome advantage, in a favourable 
ſeaſon; but the fituation of the ground ſeems: to be toa high, 
and the froſts too ſevere, to allow its being cultivated to any 
great extent. The ſowing of graſs-ſeeds has increafed of 
hte; and the good crops of hay that have been produced, give 
reaſom to hope that a ſtilt greater proportion of land will be 
employed in this manner. Two crops of hay have generally 
been taken from the fmall fields that were laid dawn with 
fown graſs, after which they were paſtured for 2 or 3 years: 
But a ſpecies- of rye-graſs has lately got into the country, 
which continues only for 1 year, and which often diſconcerts 
this plan. Many of the farms here are remarkable for pro. 
ducing good butter and cheeſe ;- and perhaps there is not a 
greater quantity produced from the ſame extent of ground in | 
any place of this country. The paſture on the hiughs is un- 
doubtedly very rich: and much attention: is paĩd both to the 
breed of the cows, and management of their milk. 

The horſes are of a large fize, and very fit for draught. A 
few are annually ſold, at good prices. The number of work- 
horſes may be reckoned about 90; and of young horſes 44. 
That of the black cattle, of all ages, 366; and chat of ſheep 
about 450. Theſe numbers may vary a little occaſionally. 
The yalued rent of the pariſh is 73701. 8d. Scots, The real 
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rent may be nearly 900 l. Sterling. The 1 rent of an 


e 17 down to 5%, 
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©" Pdpulation.—The wars to Dr. Webſter in 1755, was 330. 
There i is reaſon to think that the number of inhabitants has 
decreaſed fince the beginning of the current century. It ap- 
pears, from an old regiſter, that the average number of bap- 
tiſms in a year was then 114. About go yeats ago it was g: 
and, for 12 years paſt, it has been nearly 81. The account 
which the oldeſt perſons give of the ſtate of the pariſſi in their 
youth, ſupports this conjecture. The farms, by being in- 
creaſed in ſize, have decreaſed in number; and many cotta. 
ges have been demoliſhed. In 1780, when an exact liſt was 
taken, the total number was 409: At the preſent time (May 

2792), 1 it is 15 3 Of this rec ray there are, 
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* FW of 1 te, . wages of ſervants and enen 3 
fiſen conſiderably of late, from the great encouragement that has been given 
at the iron-foutdery in the neighbouring pariſh of Carnwath, at the cotton- 
manufacture near Lanark, and other great works. For particulars, ſee the ac - 
cquot of the neighbouring pariſh of Libberton. The demoliſhing of the cot- 
tages may juſtly be reckoned one great cauſe of the increaſed price of labour, 
in this part of the country. By this the number of hands has been diminifhed, 
whilſt, from other cauſes, the demand for them has become greater. 
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tains 26 families, and 110 perſons, it is about 47: In the 


country pariſh, which includes 276 perſons, who reſide in 31 


ſeparate houſes, it is nearly 54. This difference ariſes from 
the numerous families of ſome of the farmers, who live in 
the country part of the pariſh. The — mais Pars 
ſons is 84; that of widowers and widows 18. "> ws Tory 


The great part of the people are employed in farming; 6f 


in occupations-relative'to it. At preſent, the number of pro- 
feſſed farmers, or of fuch as may be ſaid to live by this buſi- 


neſs, is only 24 ; and of theſe: ſome poſſeſs but ſmall farms. 


The ſervants which they uſually employ; are about 60. But 
beſides theſe, there is a conſiderable number of perſons who 


have ſmall poſſeſſions of land, and who follow, at the fame 
time, ſome other employment. There are, Likewiſe, a few 


tradeſmen, ' ſuch - as are uſually employed in the country; 


men and apprentices,” to II or 12. 


wrights, maſons, weavers, and ſhoemakers. Of theſe the 
weavers are the moſt numerous, amounting, with journey- 


Some of them are em- 


ployed in the cotton manufacture, and uſe the fly- ſhuttle. 
The inhabitants are generally healthy; and many attain to a 
great age. Very lately there were 5, and ſtill there are 4 per- 
ſons above 80 years; 2 of them near to 87. A few years ago, 
a man died about the age of 92, who had been bred a maſon, 
and had reſided in this: pariſh till a ſhort time before his death. 
He was ſo ſtout and healthy, at the age of 86, that he was 
able to work, for ſome time, at his particular occupation. 
The health and longevity of the people may be owing, in 
fome degree, to their being much employed in the open air. 
Stomach complaints, however, rheumatiſm, and oonſumptions, 
are not unfrequent; and the ſmall-pox and meaſles carry off 
2 number of the young. Inoculation for the ſmall-pox has 
not yet become general, though it has been very ſucceſsful: 


wherever i it was tried. The houſes 7 in the village, and over 
gil 
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great part of the pariſh, are generally pretty neat and com- 
modious, This muſt contribute to the health, as well as to 
the en of the inhabitants. | 


1 Wee eee Ade res 
ral years paſt. This has been owing, - among other cauſes, 
to the care taken by the kirk-ſeffion to give a little aid be- 
times, to thoſe that were likely to fall into neceſſitous oir- 
 cumftances; and thus, to prevent their coming upon the poor's 
liſt. It is too often found that many of thoſe, who are aceuſ- 
tomed to a regular ſupply, become idle and improvident. By 
loſing their ſenſe. of independence, they loſe regard to cha- 
rater. The manner of ſupporting the poor, in this part of 
Great Britain, though it be well calculated to check theſe 
evils, cannot altogether prevent them. When a ſmall affiſt. 
ance, ſeafonably adminiſtered, will enable a poor man to con- 
tinne his occupation, and to earn his bread for many years, 
it is certainly much better to afford it, than, by allowing him 
do fink into extreme poverty and wretchedneſs, to be obliged 
to admit him as a conſtant penſioner. - The price of meal was 
fo much raifed in conſequence of” the great froſt in harveſt 
1782, that it was thought neceſſary to give ſome temporary 
aſſiſtance to a number of the poorer claſs of people in this 
pariſh. Meal, and beef (which was then cheaper than meal) 
were ſold to them confiderably helow the market price, till, 
by the next plentiful harveſt, proviſions were brought down 
to their ordinary rate. The ſame; plan, to a ſmaller extent, 
Was adopted in the end of 1784, another hard year: and, by 
theſe means, the diſtreſs, in which ſeveral induſtrious perſons 
muſt have been involved, was prevented. The annual intereſt 
of 401. of ſtock, together with the ordinary collections, mort- 
cloth-money, nn AION We one pore 
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Church, School, Heritors, &. The church is ſaid to huvs 
cen built towards the end of the laſt century. The date x698 
is found on the bell-houſe. The ſlipend confiſts- of 80 bolls 
of meal, 21 of bear, and 7 l. money. The Earl of Hyndford 
is patron. The glebe contains about 8 actes, part of which 
is very good land. The manſe was built in 1711; but has 
been repaired at different times. There is a good houſe for 
the ſchool and ſchoolmaſter, and a ſmall garden. His ſalary, 
including the annual produce of a mortification, is gl. 18. 8d. 
The number of ſcholars is about 30.— There are only thres 
heritors, none of whom reſide in the pariſh, The far greates 
part of. the lands belongs to the Earl of Hyadford. —» 


Antiquities. —In the . confines of the pariſh on the S., and 
on the high mooriſh ground formerly mentioned, the veſtiges 
of a large camp, or-fortified ſtation, are ſtill very viſible.” Ie 
contains about 6 acres, which form an irregular figure, ap- 
proaching to that of a circular area. The wall ſeems to have 
been very thick and high, and to have been compoſed chiefly 
of coarſe ſtones, many of them a kind of flag, collected, pro- 
bably, from the adjoining grounds; but there is no appears 
ance of - mortar or cement. It is ſituated upon the fide of 4 
deep moſs, within which, at a little diſtance, are the remains 
of a ſmall fort, ſcarcely. including a rood of ground, which has 
evidently been connected with the large one by a paſſage 
made through the moſa. The figure of this ſmall fortification 
is likewiſe round, and the wall of it has been built with the 
lame kind of ſtones. The large camp includes ſeveral ſprings 
of excellent water. Some urus were found, under the ruins 
of the wall, 2 great many years ago, by ſome people that 
were digging out the larger ſtones, for the purpoſe of build. 
ing. They were each of them encloſed within four coarſe 
flag ſtones, ſet on edge, and covered with one laid flat. The 
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fpace indluded by theſe flags was filled to a conſiderable depth, 
with a finewhitiſh: ſand, among which the urn was. ſtanding 
in an inverted poſition, Upon removing the urn, fomething 
of « ſoft ſlimy nature was found upon the ſand, which, pro- 
bably, might be the aſhes of human bones. A large urn, 
ſurrounded with ſive ſmall ones, was ſound in the bottom of 
a cairn of ſtones about a quarter of a mile diſtant; and encloſed 
in a ſimilar manner. This large camp has trio ſmaller ones 
ia its view; one of them to the north weſtward, upon the 
higheſt top of the hill, and the other to the ſouth eaſtward, on 
the top of a little hill in Covington pariſh, each about the, 
diſtance of half a mile. The firſt of theſe appears to have 
been ſurrounded with two walls, between waich there has 
been. a deep ditch. The walls have been built of large rough 
ſtones, ſuch as are found upon the hill. A vaſt number of 
them ſtill remain upon the place. Ser 
wiſe been of a roundiſh figure, J 
On the top of a little riſing ground, does half a mile w. 
from the village, there his ſtood one of thoſe long ſtones 
which are known by the name of Croſſes. It ſtill Iies near 
the place, and a ſocket of ſtone remains, in which it is ſaid” 
to haye been fixed. From this place, which is connected 
with the plantations of Weſtraw, there is a delightful view of 
the houſe and m Carſtairs, on the anne 
8 the river. TN vi 41. Belge 590 

The houſe of "> ys or Wellerhall, (as it is aha 
welt in old writings), is probably ancient; but it has under- 
gone ſo many alterations, that it has loſt, in a great meaſure, 
the appearance of antiquity. The lands of Weſterhall were 
given to Sir Adam Johnſton of that ilk, in: the time of James 
II. King of Scotland, in reward of his Ioyalty, and, in parti- 
cular, for his activity in ſuppreſſing the rebellion of the Earl 
. of Douglas. (Vide; Crawford's Peerage.) It is .probable 
WY . that 
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chat when theſe lands in Lanarkſhire were alienated, the ſame 
name was. beſtowed upon a part of the eſtate in Annandale, 
in order to keep up the memory of this event. The preſent 
Sir James ' Jobnſton of Weſterhall is a deſcendant of this fa- 
mily. There have been ſeveral other old houſes of ſome note 
in the pariſh, of which ſome are in ruins, and others entirely 
demoliſhed. One of theſe was at Clowburn, in which the firſt 
tea uſed in this country is ſaid to have been drunk towards 
the end of laſt century. It had been brought from Holland, 
according to the tradition, by Sir Andrew Kennedy, who was 
then proprietor of that part of the pariſh; and who, being 
Lord Conſervator of the Scots Privileges at Campvere, had 
received it as a preſent from the Dutch Eaſt India Company. 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations. —The cuſtom of thirlage to mills 
fill prevails in this part of the country: but there is ſome- 
thing fingular in the ſtate of this pariſh in that reſpedt. A 
few only of the farms are thirled (or bound to grind corn) at 
the mill within the pariſh; the great part are thirled to that 
of Carmichael. It is but a little more diſtant than the other, 
and the multure is only one half. A conſiderable quantity of 
meal, as well as of butter and cheeſe, 1s uſually ſent to mar- 
ket from this pariſh. Formerly it was the practice to ſend 
the meal to Carluke, or farther, in its way to Glaſgow. Of 
late a great part of it has been ſold at Lanark, where the de- 
mand was much increaſed ſince the erection of Mr. Dale's 
cotton-works.— The mooriſh and high grounds in the pariſh 
might be rendered of greater value, and the country much 
beautified, by large clumps and belts of plantations. The great 
riſe in the price of wood is another motive ta this improve- 
ment. Within the laſt 40 years, the price of hard wood has 
been doubled, and that of fir quadrupled. The large fize, and 
thriving ſtate of the larches at Weſtraw, ſeem to recommend 
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his kind of trees in particular. The fuel generally uſed in 
the pariſh is coal, and a few peats, which are brought from 
the other fide of the river. The coal is moſtly brought from 
Ponfeigh, which is near 7 miles diſtant from the village. 
The roads have been greatly mended within the laſt 20 years; 
but the materials are generally foft, which renders frequent 
repairs neceſſary, Some of the croſs roads are very bad. 
The ſtatute- labour is converted into money, and amounts to 
about 121. a- year. This ſum, judiciouſly laid out, will ſoon 
accommodate the pariſh better in this important reſpe&. The 
people, upon the whole, may be ſaid to live comfortably in 
their ſituation. They are induſtrious and ſober, and, in ge- 
neral, pay a commendable regard to religious inſtitutions. 
There has only been one or two ſeceders in the pariſh for ma- 
ny years paſt. There are 3 ale-houſes, which are fo little 
frequented, that the induſtry, or morals of the people, do not 
appear to be, in any conſiderable degree, hurt hy them. No 


perſon belonging to the pariſh has been proſecuted for any 


capital crime, within the memory of the oldeſt inhabitant, 
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NUMBER IV. 
PARISH or COLDINGHAM. 


(County or Berwick, Sywod of Menst and TivioTDALE; 
PRESBYTERY OF CHIRNSTDE ); 


B * Jon Renrtovw, EG. of Chefterbank®, 


Extent, by urfe ace, &c; 


Tus pariſh i is the largeſt of any in this country, but not 

of the greateſt value, as it includes a common moor, 
which contains above 600 Engliſh acres, of a very poor qua- 
lity. There is no map of this pariſh. In ſome parts, it is 
between 6 and 5 miles in length, and as much in breadth, 
and is of a very irregular figure. The appearance of this pa- 


Iilk is rather flat, there being no high hills in it, but a great 


proportion of riſing grounds, of eaſy aſcent, and gentle declivi- 
ty, which are, with a few exceptions, all acceſſihle by tlie 
plough, and which, as well as the valleys and plain ground, 
are of 4 fertile ſoil, excepting the beights about St. Abb's 


F 2 Head, 


The pariſh of Coldingham beg at badet vacant, the Statiſtical Account 
ef that diſtrict was very obligingly undertaken by Mr. Renton, 
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Head, and other leſſer parcels, which are bare and rocky, and 
part of the farms upon the edges of the common moor, which 
are of a coarſe and cold ſoil, and excepting alſo the far great- 
eſt part of that moor itſelf, which, 1n its natural ſtate, produ- 
ces nothing but hemh on the dry parts, and bent, and the 
coarſeſt ſort of graſs. on the ſwampy wettiſh parts. This 
great common was, about 20 years ago, divided by the Court 
of Seſſion among the heritors having intereſt therein, after 
much litigation, and at the expenſe of 15001. and upwards; 
conſiderable improvements, by encloſing, draining, and lim- 
ing, have been made thereon, by ſeveral of the heritors. But 
it is believed few of them will find thoſe improvements turn 
out to their advantage, as the ſoil 1s, in moſt parts, thin, mar- 
hy, and of the moſſy kind, and the bottom of a tough, cold 
bluiſh clay. The general opinion ſeems to be, that the beſt 
uſe that it can be turned to, is by planting it. There are ſe- 
veral peat moſſes in this extenſive moor; but few of the peats 
are of the black hard kind: they are generally of a browniſh 
colour, ſoft and porous, and burn away in a blaze, are fitter 
for kindling than laſting fires, and as ſuch they are now com- 
monly uſed. The moſſes themſelves being much worn out, 
the digging and drying the peats has become more difficult 
and expenſive, and they are now, from different cauſes, in a 
good meaſure, deſerted, atthough peats and turfs were the 
principal fuel uſed in this pariſh from the earlieſt times; and 
this accounts for the barrenneſs and- ſterility of the moor, as 
the ſurface muſt have been repeatedly paired and carried off 
by the inhabitants, in the courſe of many ages. 


River, Fiſh, Sea-Coaft, &c.— The water of Eye, is the 
only water worth mentioning in this pariſh, it riſes in the pa- 
riſh of Cockburnſpath, very near the weſt boundary of this 
pariſh, and has its courſe through this and the pariſh of Ay- 
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ton, and runs into the ſea at Eyemouth. In this water there 
are plenty of trouts of excellent quality, generally ſmall : 
there are indeed ſome pretty large, from 16 to 24 inches in 
length, but none of the true ſalmon kind. There is alſo a 
beautiful lake of water, about a mile weſt of St. Abb's Head, 
called Coldingham Loch. It is of a triangular figure, about 
a mile in circumference, and ſaid to be ſeveral fathoms deep 
in ſome parts: the water is clear, and muſt be produced from 
ſprings, as there are no burns that run into it, and although 
it has no viſible outlet, the depth always appears to be the 
ſame,. The only filk in it, are the perch from 5 to 8 inches 
long, compact and firm in appearance, but dry eating. This 
lake appears to be well ſuited for a pleaſure-boat, but there 
is none on it at preſent. It is fituated many fathoms above 
the level of the ſea. The extent of the ſea-coaſt, in this pa- 
riſh, is about 6 miles from Eyemouth pariſh to that of Cock- 
burnſpath, and upon this part of the coaſt, the promontory 
of St. Abb's Head is fituated, about which, and on the weſt- 
ward of it, the ſhore is dangerous and inacceſſible, except at 
Lumſden ſhore, at which there are ſeveral fiſhing boats, 
and, on the eaſtward of St. Abb's Head, a conſiderable part 
of the ſhore is ſmooth and of eaſy acceſs, particularly at Cold- 
ingham ſands, and the farm of Northfield, where there are 
alſo ſeveral fiſhing boats: but there is no harbour for ſhips in 
this pariſh ; the only harbour in Berwickſhire being at Eye- 
mouth, the beſt and moſt acceſſible of any between Holy 
Iſland and Leith. There is a fine bay between St. Abb's 
Head and the fort of Eyemouth, in which ſhips bound for 
Eyemouth caſt anchor and wait the time of tide for going 
into the harbour, Great plenty of filh are caught in the ſea, 
on this part of the coaſt, ſuch as haddocks, whitings, cod, 
and ling; lobſters, crabs, and other ſhell fiſh; turbot, ikate, 
and herfings, all of excellent qualities, which, after ſupply- 
ET | ing 
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ing the people in this neighbourhood, are carried to Dunſe, 
Kelſo, &c., and a great part are carried to Edinburgh. The 
haddocks have almoſt deſerted this coaſt for theſe 2 or 3 years, 
but the cod and ling are more plentiful, and of better quality 
than formerly. The difference between the higheſt and low- 
eſt tides, on this ſhore, is about 20 feet; and there are great 
quantities of ſea-weed, commonly called ſea-ware, thrown 
aſhore here, the coarſer part of which is carried off with 
avidity, and applied as manure to the land near the ſhore, 
The finer parts are manufactured into kelp, and produce from 
30 to 40 tons yearly. The greateſt part of this finer ſort, 
grows upon the rocks ſituated between the high and low wa- 
ter- marks, and is cut and manufactured into kelp only ones 
in 3 years. 


Tou of Coldingbam.— The town of Coldingham appears 
to have been of very high antiquity ; for the monaſtery was 
one of the moſt ancient and flouriſhing on the eaſt of Scot- 
land, and previous to the conſecration of the famous St. Cuth- 
bert, the biſhop of Lindisferne, i. e. Holy Iſland, which was 
performed in the Cathedral of York, in the year 685. This 
monaſtery, then a famous and ſtately edifice, was conſumed 
and burat *. The town of Coldingham ſtands in a ſnug dry 

| valley, 


It is ſaid (Sir D. Dalrymple's Annals, vol. I. p. 48.) to have been Zebuilt 
by King Edgar, in the year 1098, and that at its conſecration to the Virgin, be 
aſſiſted in perſon, when it was conſtituted into a priory of Benedictines, to which 
a colony of Monks from Durham were introduced; and that for feveral-ſucceed- 
ing generations, it continued to depend upon the eonvent of Durham; tha: 
E. Edgar ordered a houſe to be built for himſelf, at a ſmall diſtance from the 
church (part of the walls of which houſe are {till to be ſeen, and are called Ed: 
gar's walls at this day); and beſides this manſion-houſe, he beftowed on the 
priory, the lands of Auld Cambus, Lumſden, Renton, Swinewood, Fairneyſide, 
the 2 Aytons, Prendergueſt, and Grainſmouth, all places in the neighbourhood, 
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walley, having 2 ſmall rivulet of excellent water running 
upon each fide of it, and is about a mile diſtant from the ſea. 
It is ſurrounded with rifing fields of gentle aſcent, all of ex- 


cellent quality; but there are no proſpects from the town be- 
yond half a mile's diſtance. It appears from old writings, 


and by parts of the foundations of old buildings, that ſeveral 


of the crofts about the town, now arable, had been anciently 


the ſites of houſes and gardens. It muſt, therefore, have been 
much more populous than it is at'preſent *. Before the com- 


mon moor was divided, this town was dull and unpleaſant, in 


appearance, as all the houſes were covered with turfs and 
divots from that moor. All the inhabitants were averſe to 

the diviſion, becauſe they foreſaw, that this ſervitude, and 
that of the peats and turfs for fuel, would be much con- 
F 4 ; : * 8 fined, 


and at preſent known by the ſame names; as alſo, the lands of Swinton, and 24 
beaſts for tilling them; and likewiſe the lands of Paxton, Fiſhwick, and all the 
lands adjoining to the latter, lying between Harnden and Knabton, places of 
great extent and value on the banks of the river Tweed, and ftill called by the 
lame names; and that he alſa gave to this church, the ſame privileges which 
were at that time poſſeſſed by Holy Ifland and Norham, viz. 37 days to all who 
fled thither, and half a merk of filver to the Monks of Coldingham from every 
plough i in Coldingham ſhore, for which the poſſeſſors of theſe lands Cy 
ſubmitted and engaged for its punctual payment. 

*The prior refided here with all his train and dependents ; and the church 
and other buildings about it were extenſive and magnificent, but are all now in 
complete rains, except the preſent kirk, which is dark within, and ſhabby with- 
out. The revenue of this priory muſt have been very conſiderable ; for, beſides 
the temporal lands which belonged to it, they had right to the diawn teinds of 
13 pariſhes. After the general annexation, this priory wes erected into a tem- 
poral lordſhip in favour of John Stuart, a uatural ſon or grandſon of K. 
James the sth. It ſeems he had ſold a great part of the lands and teinds, and 
the remainder were carried off by the Earls of Heme, by decreets of appriſing 
and other legal C'ligences. They have been long in poſſeſſion, and partly by 
voluntary, and partly in conſequence; of decreets of valuation and ſale, have 
ſold the ſubjects adjudged, at leaſt the far greateſt part of them, but have ſtill 
Fight t to the feu-duties of a great number of feuars and heritors. 
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fined. But in place of their being ſufferers by the ' diviſion, 
it has turned out much to their advantage, for great numbers 
of them were employed all the ſummer time in digging and 
preparing peats and turfs ; but after they were, in a great 
meaſure, reſtricted from that ſervitude, they found more 
profitable employment, from the ſpirit of improvements which 
had become general, and were ſoon able to get coals for their 
fuel: and, they are now in a more thriving condition in 
every reſpect, than they enjoyed before the diviſion ; for, 
fince that period, they have not only built a good many new 
houſes, which they have covered with tiles, and ſome with 
blue ſlates, but they have rebuilt ſeveral of the old houſes 
and covered them with this ſort of covering; and the town 
has now a more lively and cheerful appearance, and their 
wealth and population are viſibly inereaſing. The number 
of ſouls in this town, at preſent, is 718, whereof 317 are 
males, and 401 females. 


Population. —According to Dr. Webſter's report, the num- 
ber of ſouls then, was 2313. By an accurate liſt made out 
in the year 1791, the heads of families in this pariſh are 529; 
the number of ſouls 2391, of whom 1136 are males, and 1255 
females. There were 643 under 10 years; 502 between 10 
and 20; 938 between 20 and 50; 213 between 50 and 70; 
and 95 between 70 and 100, By the ſeſſion- clerk's atteſta- 
tion, it appears, that from the 1ſt of January 1790 to 1ſt Ja- 
nuary 1793. there have been 113 baptiſms, 70 deaths, and 
31 marriages: That the aſſeſſments laid on by the heritors, 


for the paupers, have been at the rate of 4 months land- tax, 


communibus annis, for theſe laſt 3 years, or 691, 78. 4 d. Ster- 
ling yearly, excluſive of the collections at the church doors; 
and the numbers of the poor are increaſing, which may be 
aſcribed to the too common uſe of tea, and the immoderate 
9 . uſe 
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uſe of whiſky. There is not a ſingle ſurgeon in this pariſh, - 
The people in general are moderate and healthy ; few agues 
of late years ; fevers and conſumptions are the ordinary fatal 
diſeaſes here, eſpecially to young women · Few of. the com- 
mon people will allow inoculation; they ſay it is an encroach-. 
ment upon the prerogative of providence ;and at is in vain to 
tell them, that pradence is the gift of providence, and that it 
is their indiſpenſible duty to uſe every prudential and ** 
ee e dee dy 645 


Stipend, Heritors, Se. The Crown is ane The manſe 
and offices are in good repait, and the kirk was divided a- 
mong the heritors, new ſeated and repaired: about 20 years 
ago. The glebe and the garden are among the beſt in this 
preſbytery. The Kipend, which, by = proceſs of angments- 
tion in 1739, was converted into money, is 881. 138.; and 
the miniſter has right to the teinds of the 7 fiſhing; boats in 
this pariſh, for which the laſt incumbent accepted of 208. 
yearly for each of thoſe boats. By the converſion of the 
vitual ſtipend in 1739, into money, the minifter thought 
himſelf a conſiderable ſuſferer. By the land - tax or ceſa · roll 
of this county, it appears there are 6) heritors, great and 
fmall, in this pariſh, and that our monthly ceſs is 208 l. 2 5. 
Scots ; that I I. 12 8. Scots, or 48. 8d. Sterling of monthly 
ceſs, is equal fo xc0 1. Scots of valued rent, being the quali» 
fication of a commiſſioner of ſupply ; and that there are only 
19 of theſe 67 heritors, whoſe valued rent amoutts to that qua- 
lifcation. None of the heritors whoſe real rent exceeds gool. 
Sterling, reſide within the pariſh; and almoſt all the ſmaller 
heritors poſſeſs their own lands. Some of them are in eaſy cir- 
curaſtances, others not. Within theſe 40 years, the full half 
6f the lands in this pariſh have been ſold by their former 


proprietors, and have always met with ready purchaſers; and 
Vox. XII. G 
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the rents, as well as the price of land here, are ſtill ad- 
* , ® 1 g. 11 : a 
Agriculture. Before the ſpirit of improving land began to 
appear here, there were 3 conſiderable villages beſides the 


town of Coldingham, viz. Renton, Auchencraw, and the 2 


Preſtons ; but fince that, the heritors have built good farm. 
ſteadings upon the moſt centrical parts of their out fields. 
Hence, the villages of Renton and Eaſt Preſton, have diſap- 
peared, and Auchencraw and Weſt Preſton have dwindled to 
leſs than the half of what they were-before that period. There 
are above 60 farms in this pariſh, beſides the acres that lie 
around the town of Coldingham. The rents of the farms 
are from 20 l. to 500 l. and upwards. Several of the heri- 
tors who poſſeſs their own properties, as well as our princi- 
pal farmers, are inferior to none in induſtry and {kill for the 
improvement and management of land to the beſt advantage. 


* Previous to the year 1760, almoſt the whole farms in this and the neigh- 
bouring pariſhes were laboured and cropt in the following manner, viz. about 
one-fourth of the arable land as infield, and the other three-fourths as outfield ; 
but for the better underſtanding that mode of cropping and management, ſup- 
poſe a farm conſiſting of 400 acres of arable land (beſides meadow and marſhy 
ground unfit for tillage) to have been let, the tenant became bound by the 
leaſe to fallow and dung one-fifth part of the infield yearly, and not to take 
Above 4 crops thereof between fallowings, one of which to be barley, and an- 
other a peaſe crop, and ſo on through the courſe of the tack : and with reſpect 
to the outfield, he was allowed to have only one-third part of it in corn, in any 
one year, which third he was obliged to fallow, and to give it 3 or more plough- 
ings between Whitſunday and the enſuing ſeed time; and after taking 3 crops of 
_ oats off it ſucceſſively, he was obliged to allow it to lie in ley for 6 years before 
it was again riven out and fallowed, and ſo on with the other two-thirds of the 
outfield, until the expiration of his tack. By that mode of management, the 
land wes ſo much waſted and worn out, that the fourth crop of the infield, 
and the third from the outfield, frequently did not produce the double of the 
ſeed ; and the only paſture ſuch a farmer had for ſupporting his ſtocking of 

horſes, 
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Some years prior to 176, a few individuals, of more than 
ordinary penetration and diſcernment, having diſcovered the 
mighty effects of lime in Northumberland, they ventured to 
make experiments of its effe&s upon the lands in Berwickſhire; 
and from their exertions and ſncceſs, a ſpirit of improvement 
became general: and in conſequence of the great demand for 
lime, additional hme-kilns were erected, both upon this, aud 
on the other ſide of Berwick, and the great quantities pro- 
duced from them, as well as what was brought in ſhips from 
Sunderland, and landed at Eyemouth, have been truly amaz- 
ing. Our farming heritors and freeholders above alluded to, 
in this parifh, ſoon began and carried on the improvements 
of their ſeveral poſſeſſions, with equal ſpirit and ſucceſs. They 
ſoon diſcovered the inefficacy and impropriety of their former 
mode of crepping, and relinquiſhed it unanimouſly; and, in 
place thereof, adopted a quite new and different ſyſtem. They 
began it by fallowing and cleaning all their old infield, and 
then ſowing upon it barley or oats, and red and white clover, 
with a ſmall mixture of rye-graſs ; ſome of them did, and o- 
thers did not lay their muck upon that fallow : becauſe old 
infield, even when it appears to be worn out and waſted by 
corn crops,, will produce luxuriant crops of clover and rye- 
graſs, without manure ; and fo it happened with thoſe im- 
provers. They did not even beſtow any lime upon that old 
infield fallow, as lime has been found to have little effect up- 
on old infield ; and it only diſcovers its powers upon freſh 
land. And having thus diſpoſed of their infield, by laying 
| G62 | | it 


bories, black cattle, and ſheep, was the poor graGs upon the two-thirds of out- 
held ley, and the meadow and marſhy ſpots in the farm in the ſummer and au- 
tumn, and dry ſtraw in winter and ſpring. The poor condition in which theſe 
animals appeared, in the months of March and April every year, demonſtrated 
the ſcarcity and poor quality of their foad. They were ſmall, lean, and.verg 
weak. | : 
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it off in graſs, partly for hay, and partly for paſturage, which 
afforded them plenty of meat for their horſes employed in driv- 
ing lime, and cartying on their improvements in the next, and 
other years, they then applied their whole ſtrength for ma- 
nuring their outheld, at the rate of 40 to 50 bolls of lime. 
ſhells to the Engliſh acre, which, after being fallowed, and 
ſo limed, produced three good crops, viz. oats, barley, oats ; 
or, oats, peaſe, barley. They then fallowed, and, laying all 
their muck upon the fallow well pulverized, they formed it 
into drills, and ſowed turnips on the grills, which were eaten 
by their ſheep in the winter, and then ploughed and ſowed it 
up with graſs- ſeeds, in the ſame manner as the infield ; and 
ſo they went on with the reſt of the outfield, and by the end 
of 10 or 12 years, their farms were all thus improved, and 
were all managed and cropt thereafter as infield, and in the 
following manner, viz. They commonly allowed their ſown 
up graſs ground to remain in graſs for at leaſt 3 years, ſome 
4 or 5, and haying and paſturing it alternately; and after ſow- 
ing it out for corn-crops, they took only three crops from the 
richeſt and beſt parts of the farms ; theſe were oats, barley, 
oats; or, oats, peaſe, wheat, if the land had any tolerable mix- 
ture of good clay in it; and they then fallowed it, ſowed up 
the turuip- land with barley, oats, and graſs-ſeeds, as before. 
In their middling foil, they took only two crops of corn, oats 
and barley, and thereafter fallow, turnip, barley and graſs- 
ſeeds ; and in the weakeſt and lighteſt of their ſoil, they only 
took one crop of oats, and then fallow, turnip, barley, and 
graſs-ſeeds ; and in this ſecond courſe they alſo gave it ano- 

ther liming of 25 to 30 bolls lime-ſhells the acre, and com- 
monly with the ſecond crop of the ſtrongeſt and middling ſoils; 


and 


; „Our boll of lime is 4 buſhels or half a quarter. The yrice of what is in 
ported at Eyemouth, is 15. 2 d. the boll; und that brought from deyond Kr. 
wich! is $d., beſides the carriage. 
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and their whole dung and fulzie mw 
turnip fallow. 
Their chief object is to have an id nds into graſs 
in good heart, and it will improve every year, if paſtured with 
ſheep ; and after a farm is improved, in manner above writ- 
ten, our farmers have never leſs than half of it in graſs, and 
ſome of them two-thirds; becauſe they find that ſuch rich 
graſs fields bring them as much profit as their corn fields do. 
If fo, che lands muſt be in the higheſt condition, and may be 
kept fo by prudent management, at no. confiderable expenſe. 
It is by too many corn crops, and too frequent crops of hay, 
that lands are deteriorated, to prevent which ſhould be the 
chief attention of landlords and their managers, No ſenſible 
honeſt farmer will ever atrempt to injure or run out his farm 
by ſcourging crops, towards the end of his tack ; and no ca- 
pricious fool will ever find ſuch diſhoneſt means profitable. 
By departing from the old, and adopting this new ſyſtem of 
management, our farmers have reaped profits equal to their 
expectations; their corn fields have been far more productive, 
and their ſtocking of all kinds brigg them more than triple 
the prices they were ſold at, before their farms were ſo im- 
proved. Of late years, they have ſold their hogs at or above 
20 8. a-head; their two-years old from 25s. to 30s.; and 
their older ſheep between 39s. and 40 s., and ſome at higher 
prices. No pains nor expenſes have been ſpared to procure 
the breed both of black cattle and ſheep fitteſt for their ſeve- 
ral paſtures. In ſmall farms, where there are no ſheep, the 
tenants let their turnip crops from 2 1. to 4 I. the acre. The 
turnip belonging to the greater farmers are eaten by their 
own ſheep. Our beſt landlords have no ſcruple to let their 
farms to good farmers for 25 to 32 years, where the farms 
are not improved; and indeed no tenant will take a leaſe of 
any ſhorter dura tion, where he has the farm to improve at his 
| own 
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own expenſe. Many of the landlords allow the incoming te. 
nants a conſiderable deduction from the yearly rent, for buy. 
mg limefor aſſiſting them in their rte e * 


ManufaBures.—WV e hive few aeg in this pariſh, 
owing to our diſtance from collieries. But although our coals 
are dearer, our grain is cheaper by 18d. or 2 s. a boll, than 
it is about Glaſgow and Paiſley. Our ſupernumerary young 
men go partly to England, and partly to Edinburgh, and o- 
ther populous towns in Scotland, in queſt of employment, 
Very few of them reliſh either the ſailor or ſoldier's way of 
life. Our young women are, for the moſt part, employed in 
ſpinning, of which they make very ſmall wages, not exceed. 
Ing 28. a-week, It is ſaid that ſundry manufacturers in E. 
dinburgh, and other places, have of late years ſent them quan- 
tities of lint to ſpin here, which they return in yarn; and that 
this employment increaſes every year. Our handicraftſmen 

_ 


* The yearly gains or wages of a ſingle hind in this pariſh, are 10 bolls oats, 
2 bolls barley, 1 boll peaſe, a houſe and a ſmall kail yard, a cow's meat, land 


for ſowing a firlot of potatoes, the carriage of 3 or 4 carts coals, from 20s. to 


30s. for ſheep-money, their victuals while working at hay, or in harveſt ; his 
wife reaps in harveſt for the houſe, and ſhe and her bairns, that can work, get 
from 3d. to 6d. a-day, for weeding turnips and potatoes, and for gathering and 
carrying off ſtones from the ſown graſs grounds. The lotmen or threſhers of corn, 
get the 25th boll in name of wages; ſome farmers give them a bottle of ſmall - 
beer at a certain hour of the day, which is very neceſſary, and it enlivens them 
much. A ploughman or carter who lives in the farmer's houſe, getg from 61. 

to 71. yearly : a day-labourer gets 10d. in winter, and 18. the reſt of the year, 


winter being reckoned at 4 months: maſons and wrights from 16d. to 20d. a. 


day: the other tradeſmen are commonly paid for piece work: a maid ſervant 
gets from 31. to 41. a-year. All theſe wages, except the hinds and herds, who 
are paid in kind, have been raiſed one-third part, at leaſt, within theſe laſt 49 
years. Even the hind's and herd's are increaſed, by the difference of their cow's 
meat and the ſowing of potatoes ; ſome of them are allowed to ſow a peck or a 
half of lintſeed, and every faithful ſervant commonly gets ſome additional gra- 
Sfications from their maſters and miſtreſſes. | 
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and labourers ſeem to depend upon the farmers for their ſub. 
ſiſtence, as they are - principally employed by them. There 
are, however, about 36 maſter weavers in the pariſh, who, 
beſides what they weave for the inhabitants, manufacture a 
good deal of linen and woollen cloths for ſale. They are ge- 
nerally in eaſy circumſtances, and ſome of thee are ms 
ER NOR oer eben 5 a 


Prof bn, Als ee are * a 
in the town of Coldingham, but none of them deal exten- 
ſirely. No writers or attorneys of (influence ; nor is there 
one ſingle juſtice of peace refident in this large pariſh. No 
Papiſts, Epiſcopals, or Unitarians. - The eſtabliſhed - Prefby-" 
terian religion is the only manner of worſhip attended to and 
profeſſed here; there are, however, a few ſeceders, who at- 
tend the Burgher and Antiburgher meetings at Ayton: They 
tax themſelves with a proportion of the expenſe of building 
the meeting-houſes, and the preacher's ſtipend. Thus they 
ſacrifice their money, as toll-dues, for the ſafeſt or ſureſt paſ- 
ſage to the regions of complete happineſs in a future ſtate. 
The generality of the people in this pariſh are ſober, frugal, 
and induſtrious, plain and decent in their. dreſs and deport- 
ment, and very few of them diſcover any defire for fineries, 
or expenſive amuſements. The only extravagance they are 
guilty of is their breakfaſting upon tea, in place of pottage, 
the conſtant morning diet of their more athletic anceſtors, 
which debilitates them; (here I do not include the princi- 
pal families) and the immoderate uſe of whiſky, which too 
many of the lower claſs are guilty of, which deſtroys them. 
This is owing to the cheapneſs of theſe two ſuperfluous and 
pernicious articles, which appear to be objects more fit for 
taxation than coals, candles, leather and ' ſoap, which are as 


neceſſary in the pooreſt families, as their meal and milk. 
; Exports, 
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Exports, &c.— The quantities of grain, particularly oats 
and barley, for we do not grow much wheat or peaſe, as 
well as the numbers of black cattle and ſheep, ſold from this 
pariſh, at Eyemouth, Berwick, and to mealmakers, communibus 
annit, are very conſiderable, but cannot be aſcertained with 
any degree of exaftneſs; and it is impoſitble to know the 
number of quadrupeds, without a ſpecial ſurvey. All roots 
and vegetables neceſſary for the kitchen are raiſed in great 
plenty in this pariſh; and we ſell a great ſhare of our pota- 
toes: but there is neither hemp nor lint raiſed here, except by 
ſome individuals, who raiſe a little of the latter- for their fa- 
mily purpoſes, and their ſervants for theirs ; nod all our grain 
is commonly got into the barn- yards by Michaelmas O. S. 
except in cold, wet ſeaſons, ſuch as the laſt, and alſo except - 
ing the farms adjoining the common moor: there the corns are 
r 
S more fertile fed. 


| Diſadoantages,—The greateſt nee . in this 
pariſh, is the diſtance and dearth of fuel. Since the divi- 
ſion of the common moor, our chief fuel is coals, which we 
bring in carts from the collieries in Northumberland, at the 
diſtance of 14 miles from the centre of this pariſn. The Au- 
thor of Nature, who always acts for good and wiſe purpoſes, 
for the general good of the whole creation, bath denied the be- 
nefit of coal-mines to every part of the county of Berwick ; at 
leaſt none ſuch have as yet been diſcovered. The legiſlature, in 
fupplement and addition to our want of that neceſſary article, 
did, in Queen Anne's days, ſaddle all water-borne coals that 
ſhould be landed at Eyemouth, our only ſea- port, with 2 
duty of 3 6. 8 d. the ton, and at ſame time exempted Dunbar, 
North Berwick, and all the other ports in the Frith of Forth 
from payment of any duty for coals. How far that Jaw can 
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be reconciled with equity and juſtice, which are; or ougfit to 
be the foundation of all laws, cannot be eafily conceived. 


Birds of Paſſage, Sea-Fowl, &c.—There are only two 
birds- of - paſſage, the woodcock and the dotterel, ever ſeen 
here ; the firſt frequents the woods, and are few in number ; 
the ſecond appear in vaſt numbers on the heights. They 
both arrive in the ſpring, and are ſeldom feen here after the 
month of June. There is alſo a prodigious number of ſea- 
fowls, known by the names of ſcouts and kitty wakes, with a 
mixture of ſea-gulls, that arrive in the ſpring yearly, upon 
the high and inacceſſible rocks. on the ſouth fide of St. Abb's 
Head. They breed incredible numbers of young; and about 
the end of May, when the young are ſaid to be ripe, but be- 
fore they can fly, the gentlemen, in the neighbourhood find 
excellent ſport by going out in boats, and ſhooting great num- 
bers of them ; when they are killed or wounded, they fall 
from the rocks into the ſea, and the rowers haul them into 
their boats. Their eggs are pretty good, but their fleſh is ve- 
Iy bad; yet the poor people eat them.. . They leave the rocks 
about harveſt z and none of them are ever ſeen here before the 
next ſpring. Where they go to in winter, aobody knows. 


Antiquities, —There are the remains of a church, or chapel 
of eaſe, on the heights of St. Abb's Head. m_ of the de- 
walls are ſtill ſtanding upright *. 

Vol. XII. H Faſt 


® It is ſaid that this promontofy got its name from Lady Ebba, who was 
daughter of one of the kings of Northumberland, in the time of the heptarchy ; 


that a violent war having happened in her father's dominions, in which he was 


defeated, ſhe found it adviſable to take refuge in Scotland; and that according- 
ly ſhe, accompanied by ſome friends and domeſtics, went to fea in a fmall veſ- 
bel, bound for ſome port in the Frith of Forth q but a contrary wind having 

| | iprung 
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Faſt Caſtle is ſituated on the banks of the ſea, on the N. W. 
corner of this pariſh. It is now in complete ruins: It muſt, 
from the ſteepneſs of the rocks on which it ſtood, have been 
inacceſſible on all parts, except by a narrew neck, or entry from 
the land, of a few feet in breadth. At the date of Gowry's 
conſpiracy, it belonged to Logan of Reſtalrigg. Every body 
knows his fate, or rather that of his family. Several years af. 
ter he was in his grave, he was tried and condemned, and his 
whole eſtates were forfeited, and beſtowed upon the then Earl 
of Dunbar, for his being engaged in that conſpiracy : A fil 
ly body of the name of Sprot, a notary in Eyemouth, pro- 
dnced ſome treaſonable letters that paſſed between Gowry and 
Logan; and he was rewarded by being hanged et Edinburgh 
croſs. There was a fortalice, or family caſtle at Renton, an- 
other at Houndwood, one at Weft Preſton, and one at Eaſt 


Preſton, in which the proprietors of theſe eſtates reſided. They 
have been all demoliſhed, fince the commencement of this cen- 


tury, and the ſtones and materials applied to other purpoſes. 


ſprung, they could not weather the Head, but landed in ſome part near it, pro- 
bably at Coldingbana ſands ; and being hoſpitably received by . the biſhop or 
prior of Coldingham, ſhe was ſoon appointed Abbeſs, or ſome ſuch dignified 
rank in that church, and, from a principle of gratitude, built that chapel at 
her own expenſe, after which the promontory was known by the name of St. 
Abb's head. There is alſo a tradition, and it even appears in ſome part of the 
hiſtory of theſe times, (which by the by the writer hereof never read), that upon 
an invaſion of the Danes, this Lady Ehba, or ſome of the ſucceeding Abbeſſes, 
ard her or their nuns of Coldingham, cut off their noſes, for preventing their 
being violated by theſe terrible foes. And by way of contraſt to that very 
'hagular made of preſerving their chaſtity, it is ſaid that the Pope, in ſome of his 
Charters to this Convent, indulged the Monks with the uſe of ſome females at 
certain periods, ob purgtndis renis; and that fome of theſe charters are pre- 
ſerved in the cathedral of Durham to this day. And it has been always current- 
ly reported and believed here, that all the principal writings and archives of 
this priory were carried off and depoſited at Durham, forme time before the Re- 
formation, aud alſo ſome of their largeſt bells. 
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The only camp that now appears to have been in this pa- 
Tiſh, is that upon the height called Warlaw, on the weſtward 
of Auchencraw. It is of an oval form, and contains 5 or 6 
acres of very poor moor land; but hiſtory and tradition are fi- 
lent about it. | 


Roads, &c,—Previous to the year 1772, the roads iu this 
county were repaired by the ſtatute-work in kind, but which 
was much neglected; and what part thereof that was performed; 
was always done in the moſt flovenly and injudicious manner. 
By that time ſeveral incloſures were made by our improvers, 
upon the ſides of the highways. Neceſſity is the ſtrongeſt 
prompter; and the gentlemen being ſenſible of the continual 
treſpaſſes that muſt happen to their fences, unleſs the roads 
were made paſlable, they applied for, and obtained an adi of 
parliament for making turnpike roads, and for converting the 
ſtatute- labour into money, No turnpikes were ever erected 
in conſequence of that law, in this pariſh ; but the ſtatute- 
work, ſo converted, was rigoroully exacted, and applied un- 
der the direction of the diitri& meetings. The amount of 
theſe converſions in this pariſh, fince 1992, may be about 
3009 J. Sterling. The great poſt- road leading acroſs the com- 
mon moor, naturally rough, wet, and deep, ſwallowed up a 
great part of theſe converſions for many years, and a new ſe- 
parate turnpike act was thought neceſſary, for completing 
and upholding the repairs of that great road from Dunglaſs- 
bridge to Berwick bounds, which was accordingly obtained ; 
and at ſame time a fine new hridge was built over the Peaſe 
water, and that whole great poit-road is now completely re- 
paired. Hence this part of the poſt-road, through Berwick- 
ſhire, which was formerly the worſt and moſt dangerous part 
of it, between Edinburgh and London, is now in perfect 
good repair; and the increaſe of travellers, eſpecially in car- 
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riages, far exceeds all expectation; and our ſtatute conver. 
Gons, which exceed 140 1. Sterling yearly, will, it is believed, 
be ſufficient for forming and ſupporting all the other roads in 
good condition, under proper management, which hitherto 
ſeems to have been exceptionable. 

The greateſt part of the lands in this pariſh hevd been en- 
cloſed within theſe laſt thirty years, (if we except the com- 
mon moor), generally by ditch and hedge, and ſome with 
ſtone- fences; and there is little doubt of the whole being en- 
cloſed in a few years hence, (with the above exception). 
Thorn bedges thrive well here, ſo do trees of all ſorts; but 
our artificial plantations are few. There are a good many na- 
tural woods, 'near the head of the water of Eye. They con- 
ſiſt chiefly of oak, hazel, and birch. Some parts of theſe woods 
are let to tanners, who peel and carry off the bark of the oak 
trees, and ſell the timber to farmers, The bruſhwood and 
loppings are bought for fuel! wy 
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NUMBER V. 
PARISH or ABBAY or Sr. BATHANS. 


(CounTY or Berwick, SYNOD of MERSE AND TIVIOTDALE, 
 PRESBYTERY OF DUNSE.) 


By the Rev. Mr. JoHN SKED. 


Situation, Extent, Soil, Climate, Vc. 


1 ſmallneſs of this pariſh, and its retired ſituation, af- 
1 ford but little ſcope for ſtatiſtical inveſtigation ; being 
fituated in that mountainous part of Berwickſhire which 
ſtretches into the middle of the Lammermoor hills, where the 
ſoil in general is barren, and the country but thinly inhabit- 
ed. Its form is irregular ; its greateſt extent from E. to W. 
is about 6 or 7 miles in length, and in ſome places its breadth 
from S. to N. about 3 miles. The pariſh in general is hilly, 
greater part of which is covered with heath. On the ſide of 
the water of Whitadder, and the ſmall rivulets which run in- 
to it, there are, in many places, conſiderable tracks of low 
lying grounds which are naturally fertile, and which, when 
properly cultivated, are capable of producing all kinds of 


grain, 
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grain, wheat not excepted. Beſides the haugh lands, there 
are, in many of the higher parts of the pariſh, conſiderable 
quantities of the land in tillage, the greater part of which 
has been improved by lime brought from Eaſt Lothian ; and, 
in favourable ſeaſons, the farmer commonly finds a very good 
return, The foil is light and dry. Though, from the ele. 
vated fituation of the pariſh, the climate is cold, yet it is in 
general healthy, and few diſeaſes prevail among the inhabi. 
tants. | 


River.—The only river in the pariſh is Whitadder, which 
is here a confiderable ſtream, being about 15 miles from its 


. ſource, and having received, in its courſe, the river Dye, the 


rivulet Monnynuk, and numberleſs other ſmaller ones. It 
abounds with plenty of trouts, and affords excellent ſport to 
the angler. Salmon and ſea-trout are ſometimes found in it 
in ſummer, though ſeldom in great quantities. Prodigious 
numbers of them come up during the prohibited months for 
fiſhing, and lodge their ſpawn in the channel of the river. 
There is but too much reaſon to regret, that the inhabitants 
deſtroy them at that time, as it tends both to injure their own 
health, by making uſe of the fiſh in the weak and unhealtby 
fate in which they then are, and is a great prejudice to the 
ſalmon-filbing in the river Tweed. 


Population. According to Dr. Webſter's report, the num. 
ber of ſouls then, was 80. There are at preſent 164 inba- 
bitants in the pariſh, of whom 85 are males, and 79 females ; 
all of whom, except a few mechanics, are employed in pur- 
poſes of huſbandry, either as day-labourers, hired ſervants to 
farmers, or ſhepherds. They are in general ſober, frugal, 
and induſtrious, and are contented with their ſituation. When 
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the preſent incumbent was ſettled here in 1775, the number 
of inhabitants was 145. 


lands are in general more adapted to the breeding of cattle 
and ſheep than the raiſing of corn, yet, on all the different 
farms there are confiderable parts of the ground under cultt- 
vation; and on ſome of them different kinds of grain, parti- 
cularly early oats are produced, little inferior in quality to 


thoſe that are raiſed in the lower parts of Berwickſhire. The 


chief object, however, that the {kilful farmer has in view in 
making uſe of the plough in this part of the country, is not 
ſo much the immediate return from the corn he raiſes, as the 
meliorating the paſture for his cattle and ſheep, by ſowing his 
fields with artificial graſs ſeeds, particularly rye-graſs and 
white clover, which thrive well on all the dry grounds that 
have been improved with lime. Thoſe who have followed 
this method, have not only been able to keep a much greater 
quantity, but have alſo, by this means, an opportunity of 
greatly improving the breed both of their cattle and ſheep, Tur- 
nips are alſo raiſed on "twgt of the farms in this neighbour- 
hood, though in much ſmaller quantities than might be ex- 


pected, as the ſoil is peculiarly adapted to the cultivation of 
that uſeful plant *, 


Heritors, Stipend, &c.— There are 6 heritors in this pariſh, 
none of whom, excepting one of ſmall property, are reſident. 


The 


Price of Labour. The wages of male ſervants who get their board in the 
houſe, are from 71. to $1. a-year ; of female ſervants, from 34. to 41. -Servants 
Who have families and keep a houſe, are paid in grain, have: a cow grazed, an 
other perquiſites, which may altogether amount to betweer: x41. and 151. The 
Wages of day-labourers are about 18. in winter, and above: it in ſummer ; but in 
* time and harveſt, they have confideably more. 


Agricuiture. Though, like other parts of Lammermoor, the | 
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The rental of the pariſh is about 6001. a- year. The Crows 
is patron of the church. The value of the living, excluſive of 

the manſe and glebe of 14 acres, is about 521. a- year. The 
church is a very ancient building; it was formerly large, mea. 
ſuring 58 feet by 26, but a part of the wall was lately taken 
down by the defire of the heritors, and the fize of the eb urch 
greatly contracted; it is fill ſufficiently large to accommodate 
the inhabitants of the pariſh. 


Antiquities, —Between the church and the water of Whit. 
adder, are the remains of an ancient nunnery; it is almoſt to- 
tally demoliſhed, the ſtones having been carried away for 
other purpoſes; from the veſtiges, however, which are till 
to be ſeen, the building ſeems to have been of conſiderable 
extent, From any materials that I have been able to collect, 
this nunnery, of Abbay of St. Bathan's, ſeems to have been 
founded by one of the Counteſſes of March, during the reign 
of King William the Lyon, who ſucceeded to the Crown of 
Scotland in 1165, and reigned 49 years; ſo that it muſt have 
happened between 1165 and 1214. In 1296, Ada, Counteſs 
of March, ſwore fidelity for this nunnery to Edward I. King 
of England, who had then ſubdued great part of Scotland; 
and in return, directed a writ to the ſheriff of Berwick to re- 
ſtore to the nunnery all its lands and tenements. It was 4 
cell of South Berwick, and the nuns were of the order of 
Bernardines or Ciſtertians. This religious order had been 
begun by Robert, Abbot of Mileſme, in the dioceſe of Lon» 
gres in France, in 1098—were called Monachi Abbi, White 
Monks, from their wearing white robes, except a black coul 
or ſcopular—-were called Bernardines from Bernard, the great 
propagator of the order, who founded 160 monaſteries, di- 
vided into 36 provinces, whereof Scotland was 26th, and had 
13 monaſteries-—were called Ciſtertians ſrom their chief houſe 
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and monaſteries in Ciſtertium in France, There is ia the 
wall, near the altar-place in the church, a font ſtone with a 
lead pipe in the bottom, and from ſprings in the braes to the 
ſouth, the church and buildings adjoining had been ſupplied 
with water by means of lead pipes, part of which have been 
ſeen by people thereabout, after being dug up about 40 years 
ago. To the ſouth, and round the church and nunnery, were 
gardens, now arable land, and on that account were called 
the Precin& Yards, and round the whole had' been a walk of 
3 tire of ſtones, which have alſo been ſeen by thoſe who 
raiſed part of them. After obſerving that the nuanery lies 
upon the ſonth fide of the water of Whitadder, it may be 
added, that there are pleaſant haughs adjoining, ſheltered 
from the north, by Shannabank wood of natural oak, on a 
ſeep brae, riſing to a great height, and forming at top a ſe- 
micirele, and from the eaſt, by Blackerſtone bracs and natu- 
ral wood there. On the ſouth of theſe haughs, and at a ſmall 
diſtance from the nunnery, iſſues a ſpring called St. Bathan's 
well, that neither fogs nor freezes, and prevents a dam-lead 
from Whitadder ſerving # eorn-mill below, being locked up 
with ice in winter. About a quarter of a mile from the nun- 
nery, on the fame fide of the water, lie the ſoundations of a 
ſmall chapel and yard holding that name; but there are no 
marks of people having buried in it: about a mile from the 
nuanery, on the other tide of the Wu itadder, is fituated Trois 
Fontaines (3 ſprings or wells) on the fide of Manegnut water 
which empties into the Whitadder here, where the remains 
of a chapel and burying-ground are yet extant. It has al- 
ways been handed down, that a ſubterraneous paſſage went 
from the nunnery of St. Bathan's, below the water of Whit 
adder, to this chapel, where the nuns paſſed along to be con- 
feſſed by the clergy from Coldingham, wo had a houſe at 
God's croft in this pariſh, and at à liitle diſtange from the 
Vor. XII. 1 beg. 
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chapet. Trois Fontaines was alſo a cell of South Berwick ; 
but I have not been able to find any writings Ig to it, and 
ſo can give no further account of it. 


Trees, Game, &c.— On the lands of Abbay and farms ad. 
Joining, grow naturally the oak, the mountain-aſh, the hazel, 
the birch tree, beſides other trees; the honey-ſuckle, the 2. 
niſe, the raſp, the juniper, the brier, and bramble, &c. On 
the lands are plenty of n. partridge, gray plover, 
hares, rabbits, &c. 


Country Seat.—I beg leave to add, that about a mile eaſ 
from the village of Abbay, is a country ſeat of the Earl of 
Wemyſs, called the Retreat. It was built by his Lordſhip about 
12 years ago, upon his eſtate of Blackerſtone, and though 
not within the bounds of this pariſh, deſerves to be taken no- 
tice of in the ſtatiſtical account of it, as it tends very much 
to beautify this part of the country, The houſe is of a cir- 
.cular form, and built after a new and ſingular plan: as the 
elegant ſimplicity of the archite&ure, the neatneſs and con- 
venience of the different apartments, and the manner in which 
the grounds around it are laid out, do great credit to the taſte 
of the proprietor ; ſo-its retired fituation on the banks of the 
Whitadder, in the heart of a mountainous country, togethe! 
with natural wood, and the extenſive plantations with which 
it is ſurrounded, render it a truly-delightful and romantic re- 
treat. 


NUM 
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NUMBER VI. 


PARISH or SOUTHDEAN. 


CounTY or ROXBURGH, SYNOD oF MErsE AND T1vIoTDALE, 
PRESBYTERY OF JEDBURGA.) 


By the Rev. Mr. WIILIau Scorr. 


Name, Extent, &. ur face, Climate. 
which 
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OUTHDEAN, the name of the pariſh, is evidently de- 
d ſcriptive of its local fituation, and the former ſtate of | 
he ſurrounding country, as it is probable that all the neigh- 
douring pariſhes were anciently one continued foreſt. The 
xtent of the pariſh is about 12 miles long, and 7 broad; 
his proportion continues about 9 miles, and gradually di- 
niniſhes into a narrow ſpace. There are different kinds of 
oil; gravel, a light black earth, and a ſtrong clay, in the 
ower parts ; along the Jed, it is gravel, inclining to heath ; 
UM om thence, to the aſcent of the hills, it is light earth, and 
pon their declivity, it is flrong clay. The preſent arable 
round is very inconſiderable, as great part of the pariſh is 
12 more 
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more adapted to ſheep paſture. The few hills are green and 
dry. The air is moiſt and chilly ; greatly changes in different 
parts of the pariſh: all kinds of farm work can be carried on 
in the lower grounds, when it rains, ar even a fall of ſnoy 
appears in the heights. It is, however, a healthy pariſh, 
There are at preſent inhabitants above 80 years of age. The 
diſeaſes moſt common, are rheumatiſms, pains in the ſtomach 
and bowels, owing, likely, to the low and damp ſituation of 
their houſes. In former times, the ſmall-pox frequently pre. 
vailed, and in ſome ſeaſons almoſt depopulated the country, 
About 12 years ago, this fatal diſeaſe raged in the lower parts 
of Tiviotdale, which determined Lord Douglas to hold ont 
the advantages of inoculation to the poorer ſort in this pr. 
riſh The phyfician, employed by his Lordſhip, was ſuc. 
ceſsſul. Inoculation is now become almoſt univerſally the 
practice. 


Population. According to Dr. Webſter's report, the num. 
ber of ſouls then, was 480. From tradition, as well as in- 
numerable veſtiges and rums of houſes, population muſt have 
been confidcrable about a century ago, and from general opi- 
nion, it is greatly diminiſhed, In a late meaſurement of the 
Foreſt «ſtate in this pariſh, the arable land is computed al 
4865 acres, the eyident traces of former times ; the preſent 
arable ground is limited to a few hundred acres. It is ſaid, 
the examination-roll in 1524. amounted to upwards of 1600. 
An accurate liſt of the inhabitants was taken about 17 years 
Ago, and fell ſhort of goo. This decreaſe became rapid, from 
the junction of farms. There are at preſent 714 ſouls in the 
pariſh : above 10 years of age 569. The number of death 
cannot be ſo well aſcertained, and the marriages ſtill less 
Tue annual number of births is 10. 
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Sheep, Horſes, &c.—-Tt has long been the farmers greateſt | 
ſludy to introduce the beſt kinds of ſheep. Individuals have 
much improved their flocks, both from acquired knowledge 
and information, and with more certain advantages, by their 
own experience, obſervation, and daily practice. Moſt farm 
ers keep a part of their ſheep white, Smearing, however, is 
ſtill generally in practice in this pariſh, It is ſaid to increaſe, 
the quantity of wool. It preſerves the ſheep alſo from the in- 
fluence of rains, from ſcab, and vermin of every ſort. There 
are 139 horſes in the pariſh, 428 black cattle, and it is be- 
lieved about 17,000 ſheep. The laid wool in this pariſh, ſold 
laſt year from 188. to 208. the ſtone, and the white wool at 
11, 48. the ſtone, Seven or eight fleeces go to a ſtone, 


Stipend, School, Poor, &c,—The King is patron of the old 
pariſh of Abbotrule, and Lord Douglas of Southdean, The 
ſtipend is 1021. 1s. Sterling, a manſe and a glebe; in all 
amounting to 117 J. Sterling yearly. The church was 
built in 1690, and the manſe in 1736, both in extremely bad 
order. The ſchoolmaſter is accommodated with a houſe and 
garden, The falary is 81. 148. 8 d. Sterling. This, with 
the ſchool wages, and various emoluments, makes a living of 
20 J. Sterling. The number of poor is about 22. Their 
maintenance amounts to 561. a- year, ariſing from aſſeſſments, 
Sundays collections, and the morteloth dues. 


Crops — The chief crops in this pariſh are oats and barley. 
Potatoes are eommon. The culture of turnip has been at- 
tempted with good ſucceſs. Part of the annexed lands of Ab- | 
botrule is well adapted to turnip-huſbandry. Grounds covered 
with broom, heath, from this beneficial praftice, produces a- 

| hundant' 
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bundant crops of clover and rye-graſs. Valued rent is 638) J. 
5 5. Scots; real rent may be ſtated at 3500 1. Sterling *, 


Proprietors, Tenants, &c.— There are 4 proprietors, 2 con- 
flantly reſide. There are 22 greater, and 19 ſmaller tenants ; 
36 ſhepherds, 4 e 7 wrights, 2 blackſmiths, 5 tailors, 8 
weavers. 


Fuel. —The fuel made uſe of is of various kinds. Peat, 
ſrom different moſſes, conſtituted formerly the principal fuel, 
and turf from the moors ; the whole fammer was ſpent in 
collecting ſuel. Peat and turf are now uſed in ſmall quanti- 
ties. Coal at 4d. the load, chiefly from Ryecheſter in Nor- 
thumberland. A double cart carries 6 loads: the diſtance is 
about 15 miles. The carriage coſts 8 s. beſides the purchaſe- 
money. | | 


Duarries.—There are many quarries of free-ſtone, and in- 
exhauſtible quarries of lime- tone, in the higher parts of the 
pariſh. There is alſo an excellent quarry of white hard ſtone, 
which is uſed for chimney-grates, as it endures the greateſt 
heats, and will laſt for many years. N 


Antiquities, Many tum all commonly called cairns, are to 
be ſeen in different parts * the * Stones have been led 


away 


* Scarcity 1782 and 1783.—The crop was very wana and the poor were 
reduced to great diftreſs. Every method was taken by the attention of the he- 
ritors, to increaſe the poor's funds. This could only reach to ſuch as were upon 
the roll, and found inadequate to their neceſſities. Many labourers ſuffered the 


utmoſt hardſlups ; and what added to the general calamity, the froſted oats and 


barley gave a noxious quality to the meal. In theſe deplorable circumſtances, 
Lord Douglas humanely directed his agent in the country to buy good whole- 
ſome food. The bounty was continued, both to the poor upon the liſt, and all 
indigent houſeholders in the pariſh, 
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away to the turnpike roads. In the centre of the heap, ſquate 
ſtones were placed, ſo as to form a kind of cheſt, and human 
bones were diſcovered. There is alſo one place, where it is 
ſaid a chapel ſtood before the Reformation, 3 miles from 
the old church, but almoſt no veſtige of its walls now appears. 
There are ruins of many old towers, in moſt parts of the pa- 
riſh. None of them appear to have been large. In ſome 
places they ſtand nearly entire. At the village of Chefters, 
and many other places, on the adjacent heights, there are like- 
wiſe to be ſeen the ruins of ſtrong fortifications or camps. The 
form is round, and, in general, quite diſtinct. None of the 
camps are large, may comprehend above an acre of ground, 
and are ſurrounded with a double wall of earth. There is no 
appearance of any ſtone-work about them, except in the mid- 
dle, which ſeems paved with freeſtone. Each camp is appa- 
rently ſtationed within view of Southdean-law, as tradition 
ſays, a place of obſervation, on which fires were kindled at the 
approach of an enemy. 


Advantages and Diſadvantages. —This pariſh long laboured 
under the greateſt oppreſſion ; the numerous droves of black 
cattle and ſheep paſling into England, infeſted and overſpread 
the beſt paſture ground. Every returning ſeaſon opened a 
new ſcene of diſpute, teaſing, anxiety and diſtreſs to the tenant. 
Many regulations were framed. Boundaries fixed. Lawleſs 
treſpaſs maintained its uſual inroads. It does great honour to 
the gentlemen in this part of the country, that they have, with 
ſpirited and determined exertion, deſigned and extended roads 
of public advantage, and of parochial utility. The road 
from Newcaſtle at the Carter-toll, branches into this pa- 
riſh in two direQions : the one line leads to Jedburgh, aud 
the other to Hawick, which at once reſtores the farmer to 
the free and peaceable poſſeſſion of his lands, gives an caſy ac- 

ceſs 
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ceſs to coal and lime at Ryecheſter, and perpetuates a commu. 
nication with the neighbouring kingdom, without moleſtation 
or injury. The principal diſadvantage is want of ſhelter, de. 
Fence from the ſcorching ſun in ſummer, and protection in 
winter from the piercing winds, frequent and violent rains, 
and deſtroying blaſts of ſnow. The arable land in this pariſh, 
under the moſt cautious and prudent management, ſpeedily 
returns to its native barren ſoil. From the ſame caufe, the 
beſt breed of ſheep may degenerate into the moſt unprofitable 
animal; whilſt growing ſhelter furniſhes certain experience, 
and eſtabliſhes the means of recovering high and expoſed ſitu- 
ations into a ſound and healthy ſtate, and of n 1 
preſerving the quality of the flock. 
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NUMBER VII. 
PARISH or KEIR: 


(Couvrr AND SrnoD of DuwFRIEs, PRESBYTERY or Pxt- 
PONT-) 


By the Rev. Mr. Janes WALLACE. 


UM. Extent, Soil and Rivers. 


T pariſh is about 8 miles long from E. to W. The 
breadth is unequal; about 25 miles, or near 3 on an 
average. The ſoil is, in general, light, dry, and fertile, with 

a ſandy, gravelly bottom, and produces heavy crops of grain 

and graſs, in wet ſhowery ſeaſons, but is greatly parched, and 

far leſs productive in hot dry ſeaſons. There is fome holm 

land on the banks of the Nith and Scarr, conſiſting of a deep 

rich loam, and produces fine crops in any ſeaſon. The land 

that lies higheſt and neareſt the hilly ground, 1s, in general, 
excepting the holms, the deepeſt and ſtrongeſt, but ſo full of 

ſtones, as to render the cultivation of it difficult and expen- 

live, More than a third part of the pariſh conſiſts of hilly 
ground, or ſheep-walks, moſtly covered with ſhort heath, in- 

| Vor. XII. K | terſperſed 
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terſperſed with bent, and other kinds of graſs, neither very 
coarſe nor very fine, but generally allowed to be very good 
ſheep-paſture. There are no rivers in the pariſh, except thoſe 
already mentioned, which run along the N. and S. E. fide of 
it. Into theſe, ſeveral little rivulets, or, as they are common. 
ly called, burns, from the high or hilly grounds, empty them. 
felves. | 


Woods and Plantations. —There is a conſiderable extent of 
natural wood in different parts of the pariſh, conſiſting chiefly 
of oak and aſh, with ſome birch and alder. In the woods up- 
on the eſtate of Barjarg, is an oak tree remarkable for its great 
fize and age. At the root, it is about 144 feet in circumfe. 
rence, and it loſes very little of its thickneſs at the height of 
30 feet. Its age cannot now be aſcertamed, but it mult cer- 
tainly be ſeveral hundred years old. The higheſt branches 
ſeem now to be beginning to decay. There are alſo ſome 
plantations, conſiſting moſtly of fir. Theſe plantations, toge- 
ther with the natural woods, add much to the beauty of the 
place, and in ſtormy weather afford ſhelter to the cattle graz- 
ing in them, and in the adjoining fields. 


Climate and Diſeaſes. —The climate is rather moiſt and damp, 
owing to the continued ridge of hills, on the S. fide of the pa- 
Tiſh, intercepting and breaking the clouds into rain, which 
is poured down on the ſides of the hills, and thoſe places that 
are near them, much more frequently, and more plentifully, 
than on the plain and level grounds at a greater diſtance from 
them. To this cauſe, perhaps, are to be aſcribed the flow 
nervous fevers, rheumatiſms, and aſthmatic diforders, which 
ſeem to be more prevalent here, than any other diſeaſes. 
Proprietors, Agriculture, &c,—There are 5 proprietors, 

one 


. 
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dne of whom reſides conſtantly, two occaſionally, and two ne- 
ver. The farmers, in general, when they break up a field, 
take two or three white crops from it, after that a green crop, 
or a ſummer fallow, which is ſucceeded by a crop of barley, 
along with-which they ſow graſs-ſeeds, and lay out the field, 
cutting the graſs two years, and paſturing it two or three 
more, before it is broken np again. They, for moſt part, uſe 
the little cloſe jointed Scots plough, commonly drawn by two 
horſes, and ſometimes by three, where the land is ſtiff, and 
has never been well cultivated, and properly dreſſed before. 
Lime is much wſed here as a manure, and is found to anſwer 
very well, Many of the farmers ſpread it upon the ſurface 
8 or 10 months before they plough their field. Others again 
plough their field, and give it a flight harrowing, before they 
ſpread the lime upon 1t, after which they ſow their oats, and 
then harrow it completely, This method ſeems to anſwer 
better, as, by theſe means the lime is ſooner mixed and incor- 
porated with the ſoil. The quantity of lime muſt be adapt- 
ed to the nature of the land on which it is laid. Deep, ſtrong, 
ſtiff land requires more than a fhallow, looſe, open foil does. 
The quantity uſed for one acre is from 50 to 80 meaſures of 
ſhells, the meaſure containing two Mancheſter buſhels. One 
liming is found to ſerve very well for two courſes of crops, 
and ſometimes three, before the liming is repeated. And 
when it is repeated, half the quantity that was laid on the 
held at firſt, or little more, is found to be ſufficient.” It is ob- 
ſerved, however, that at the end of every courſe of crops, the 


held is renewed with dung, along with a green crop, or by u 
ſummer fallow '*. 


K 2 There 


Seed Time and Harveſt. Wheat is ſown from the beginning of October 
to the end of November. Oats, peaſe, and flax, from the middle of March te 
the 2oth of April. Barley and potatoes from the 20th of April to the middle 
of May. Turnip from the middle of June to the roc of July, Harveſt, in or- 
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There 1s but little wheat raiſed in the pariſh, as the foil, in 
general, is found to be too light, for producing an advanta. 
geous crop of it, not more than 15 or 20 acres yearly, worth 
from 5 l. to 81. Sterling the acre. Barley is raiſed in much 
greater abundance, from 100 to 120 acres yearly, worth, at 
an average, about 41. 10s. the acre. Between 400 and 5<9 
acres of oats are ſown annually, worth, at an average, about 
31. 10s. the acre, There alſo are large fields of potatoes, as 
bout 70 or 80 acres yearly, worth from 8 1. to 101. the acre, 
70 or 80 acres of peaſe are raiſed annually, worth from 3 1. to 
4 l. the acre. The farmers in the pariſh have hitherto ſown 
no more flax than is neceſſary for the uſe of their own, fami- 
lies. The real rent is about 1509 l., reckoning 101. per cent, 
on the graſſums given for ſome farms, and adding · that. to the 
ycarly rent of them“. 


Towns, Villages, Inus, and Ale-Houſes.—There are neither 
towns nor villages in the pariſh, a few houſes near the church 
hardly deſerving the name of a village. Nor are there any 
inns. There are 2 or 3 ale-houſes, or, as they ſhould more 
properly be called whiſky-houles, for whiſky is the principal 
article they deal in, and they have a great demand for it. 
The pernicious practice of drinkipg r has made a very 

rapid 


dinary ſeaſons, begins about the acth of Auguſt, and ends about the W 
of October, but for ſome years paſt has been conſiderably later. 


Mage. of Servants and Labourers, &c.— The wages of men labourers afe 
8 d. a-day with victuals, and 1 8. 2 d. without victuals. The wages of women 
for working at peats, hay-making, and other farm work, is 5 d. with their diet, 
and 9 d. and 10 d. without it. In harveſt, both men aud women are commonly 
8 d.a-day, with victuals, and 15. and 1 8. 2 d. when they furniſh their own pro- 
viſions. Tac day's wages of a maſter maſon, carpenter, and flater, are 25. ; of 3 
tailor, $ d. with victuals. The average wages of farming men ſervants are 
$1. yearly with bed and board; and of women 3 1. 108. The wages of Gomeſiiy 
ſervants are mucu the ſame with thoſe of farm ieryants, 
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rapid progreſs in this corner of the country within a few 
years laſt paſt. It is purchaſed at a very low price, and a 
{mall quantity of it is ſufficient, not only to intoxicate, but 
even ta make a man mad. Its pernicious effects upon the 
morals, the induſtry, and the conſtitutions of thoſe who are 
addicted to it, muſt be viſible to every ſober oblerver, 


Roads.—The principal road in the pariſh is in very indif- 
ferent repair. A. part of it is ftill in its natural ſtate, and 
thoſe parts of it, that have been repaired, were done in a 
very ſuperficial manner. The converſion of the ſtatute-la- 
bour, amounts. to little more than 121. a-year, which might 
keep our roads in repair, if they were once ſufficiently made; 
but will by no means both make, and keep them in proper 
order. The badneſs of our roads is a great bar to improve- 
ments of every kind. 


Church, Stipend, School, Poor, &c.— The church was re- 
paired about 39 years ago, but has never been properly ſeat- 
ed, and the number of inhabitants having increaſed conſider- 
ably of late years, it is rather too ſmall for their accommoda- 
tion. The manſe and offices were all new built in the year 
1778, and are in very good repair. His Grace the Duke of 
Queenſberry is patron of the pariſh. The ſtipend is 700 l. 
Scots money, and 3 chalders of victual, two-thirds of which 
are meal, and one-third bear; which, with the manſe, and 
slebe of about 8 acres, may be reckoned worth about go l. 
yearly.—The pariſh ſchool, is inconveniently ſituated, being 
about 2 miles too near the upper or welt end of the pariſb, 
by which the lower or caſt end is in a great meaſure deprived 
of the benefit of it. The number of ſcholars, in the winter 
ſeaſon, is between 39 and 40, during the reſt of the year they 
dre not ſo numerous, many of them being employed in herd- 
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ing, or any other occupations ſuited to their years and ſtrength, 
The ſchool ſalary is 1001. Scots, with a free houſe. The 
ſchool fees are very trifling : for teaching Engliſh 18. 3d. the 


. quarter; writing and arithmetic 15. 6d. No Latin has beet 


taught here for many years. The poor who regularly recein 
alms from the kirk-ſeſſon, .are 6. They are ſupplied from 
the collect ions in the church on Sundays, and the intereſt d 
a ſmall ſum appropriated to their uſe, amounting in all to 
about 121. a- year. They are all maintained in their om 
houſes. They earn about a half or two-thirds of their om 
maintenance; and none of them beg from door to door. The 
pariſh, however, is much infeſted with . e who do nd 


belong to, nor reſide in it. 


Population, &c. According to Dr. Webſter's report, thi 
number of ſouls then, was 495. The population of the pz 
riſh has increaſed conſiderably of late years. In the year 1798, 


the number of ſouls did not exceed 300, whereas they at 


now 5 20. This increaſe is chiefly to be aſcribed to two 
cauſes ; the diviſion of large farms into ſmaller ones, and 
lime work which was begun a few years ago, of which we 
thall take more particular notice afterward. Of the inha- 


bpitants of the pariſh, 12 are Antiburgher Seceders ; 12 art 
Cameronians; all the reſt are of the Eſtabliſhed Church. 


There are 3 blackſmiths, 4 carpenters, 2 maſons, 8 weavers, 
and 4 tailors. All the other inhabitants of the pariſh ar 
farmers, and their cottagers, who live in detached houſes, 
there being, as was before obſerved, neither towns nor vil 


lages in it. 


Number of Horſes, Black Cattle, Sheep, &c.— There att 
120 horſes, moſtly of the Scots breed, ſtrong made, and ver) 
hardy. There are a few of the breed of Ireland, which gene: 


rally 
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rally improve here, and are found to anſwer every purpoſe of 


the farmer. Their value, at an average, may be about 141. 
Sterling, each. There are about 280 milch cows, with their 
calves, or followers as they are called, uſually kept in the 
pariſh ; worth, at an average, about 61. Sterling each. The 
number of ſheep in the diſtci& does not exceed 1880; they 
are the common Scots kind, white on the body, and black on 
the face and legs ; they are very hardy, but their wool is 
ſtrong and rather coarſe. No ſwine are bred in the diſtrict. 
Moſt of the farmers buy a pig or two annually, which they 
feed for the uſe of their own famulies, 


Fuel, &c.—The greater part of the pariſh is but indifferent- 
ly provided with fuel, for though there is ſome moſs about 
the middle of the pariſh, it is at a conſiderable diſtance from 
the extremities of it, and conſequently to the inhabitants of 
theſe parts, very expenſive. The greater part of the fuel 
uſed here, is coal from Sanquhar, which is likewiſe very ex- 
penſive, being carried about 14 miles. Nor is this all: of 
late years it has been of a very bad quality ; and the demand 
for it is ſo great, that the carters are often detained 24, and 
ſometimes 48 hours, before they can be ſerved. And it can- 
not but be ſuppoſed that there muſt be a great demand for 
coal at Sanquhar, when it is conſidered that there is no other 
coal-work in Nithſdale, Annandale, the ſhire and ſtewartry 
of Galloway. The lower parts of Annandale, and of Nithſ- 
dale, and all along the ſea-coaſt of Galloway, would be ſup- 
plied with coal from England, at a moderate and eaſy rate, 
were it not for the high duty, amounting alſo to a prohibi- 
tion, laid upon them. Were this duty aboliſhed, the de- 
mand at Sanquhar would be greatly lefſened, and conſequent- 
ly this part of the country much better ſupplied. 


About 
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About 6 years ago, a lime rock was diſcovered in tht 
eſtate of Barjarg, and from that time has been carried on 
with conſiderable ſucceſs. The rock ſeems to be inexhanfi. 
ble, but has about 14 feet deep of earth above it; the remor. 
ing of which is attended with no ſmall expenſe. Between 3 
and 40 hands are conſtantly employed for 7 or 8 months in 
the year, when they continue to burn lime ; but not ſo many 
during the reſt of the year. Between 20,000 and 32,00; 
meaſures, in ſbells, have been ſold annually ; the meaſure, 
before obſerved, containing 2 Wincheſter buſhels. It is ſol 
at gd. the meaſure, and as the lime is of an excellent qua. 
lity, it is not improbable that the demand for it will in. 
creaſc. 


Character of the People, &c.—The people, in general, ar 
ſober and induſtrious, though it muſt be confeſſed, that, fine 
the pernicious practice of drinking whiſky became ſo pr 
valent, there are too many exceptions. They enjoy, in: 
reaſonable degree, the neceſſaries, and even the comforts ani 
conveniencies of life, and are, generally, as contented with 
their ſituation, as moſt people. Their condition; however, 
might be meliorated, were our roads put into proper repain 
the duty on the Engliſh coal aboliſhed, the inhabitants be- 
ter ſupplied with coal from Sanquhar, and the heavy mul 
tures, which they are bound to pay to the mills to which 
they are thirled, removed. More than one-half of the ps 
riſh pays the eleventh peck as multure, beſides paying tl 
miller for working or grinding their grain. This is ce! 
tainly a very great diſcouragement to improvements in ag! 
culture, 
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TERY OF AYR.). 


By the Rev. Mr. STtErfen YouNG. 


1, are 
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Patron, Stipend, Uc. 


| | 29g was erected into a pariſh in the year 1653, former- 

ly annexed to the pariſhes of Girvan and Dailly. The 
pariſh ſeems to have taken its name from a ſmall eſtate called 
Barr, upon which the kirk ſtands. The Crown is patron. 
The ſtipend is 100 l. a-year, beſides glebe and manſe. 


Population. — According to Dr. Webſter's report, the num- 
ber of ſouls then was 858. Of inhabitants at preſent there 
are 750, of whom 115 are under 8 years of age; males 386, 
females 364. For 20 years prior to 179t, there appears from 
the pariſh records, males born in the pariſh 193, females x55; 
in all 350; marriages in the above time 129 ; and burials 
JUN 286. For 20 years prior to 1791, upon an average, there ap- 
Vox. XII. L. pears 
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pears to have been annually males born in the pariſh 5 ſhort 
of 10 ; females 5 ſhort of 8; total 10 ſhort of 18; of mar. 
riages 7 ſhort of 7 annually ; and of burials 6 ſhort of 15 an. 
nually. The pariſh ſeems to have contained more inhabitants 
in former times than at preſent. In the year 1770, there 
were born in the pariſh, males 15, females 12, total 27. In 
the year 1790, males 7, females 4, total 11. In the year 1991, 
males 9, ſemales 6, total 15. Population in this pariſh has de. 
crealed much for theſe 30 years; and the reaſon is obvious, 
Proprietors of lands of late years have caſt two or more of 
their farms into the hands of one tenant ; by which means, in 
place of a family with cottagers and ſervants upon almoſt eve. 
ry farm, there are ſome farms in which there 1s not one in- 
habitant, and many where a ſhepherd man ſervant and his fa- 
mily alone occupy the farm, which is no more than is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to herd the grounds. Of mechanics, there are: 
millers, 4 blackſmiths, 12 weavers, 6 maſons, 3 carpenters, 2 
ſhoemakers, 5 tailors, 5 inkeepers. Of farmers 46; there are 
many more farms in the parith ; ſome individual farmers hold 
ſome 2, others 3, 4, or 5 farms. There is one ſeceder. 


Antiquities. —There is, about a mile 8. W. of the parih 


chucch, the remains of an old Popiſh chapel, ſtanding on an 


eminence, by a ſmall river called Stencher. There are no 
traditional accounts worthy of communicating concerning this 
chapel: it is called Kiri Dome, the Kirk of our Lady, ſup- 
poſed to be dedicated in hononr of the Virgia Mary. When it 
was built, is uncertain ; but it had been in ſome repair in the 
year 1653, as the roof was then taken down, and put upon the 
pariſh church. Tnough there is no village at this chapel, but 
one ſmall farm-houſe only, yet there is a great annual fair 
held here upou the lait OY of Ou called Kirk Domi- 
nc Fair. | | ; 
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Mineral Spring and Minerals. — This pariſh being a hilly 
country, abounds with ſprings of fine water, many of them 
mineral. But there is one called Shalloch-well, which has 
deſervedly the pre-eminence. The virtues of this water are 
well known in this country ; it 1s a pretty ſtrong chalybeate, 
and partakes of the ſulphur alſo to no inconſiderable degree. 
About 30 years ago, people of the firſt rank and faſhion in 
Carrick and the neighbourhood, attended this well; but this 
is not the caſe at preſent; every ſeaſon, however, produces 
ſome company, and the waters have been rarely known to fail 
in giving relief to perſons afflicted with ſtomachie or ſcorbutio 
diſorders, The reaſon why this water is in a great meaſure 
deſerted, is the want of proper accommodation at the well. 
There is freeſtone in the pariſh, and abundance of limeſtone 
No coal has yet been found in it; and through want of a road 
to the coal-pit, on the water of Girvan, the inhabitants are ne- 
ceſſitated to depend principally upon turf and peat for fuel. 
It is ſuppoſed that this, ike many high countries, poſſeſſes 
valuable minerals ; for certain, there is'lead in it; bat the trial, 
properly ſpeaking, has never been made (though once at- 
tempted) to find out whether it would be to the advantage of 
the proprietor to follow aſter this valuable article. 


Climate. The climatg is not by any means unfavourable to 
health. The pariſh is extenſive ; the inhabitants ſparſe, and 
families living at a diſtance from each other, contribute much 
to the ſalubricy of the place. There is a village at the pariſh 
church, but it does not contain above 86 inhabitants, old and 
young. An eminent ſurgeon in this neighbourhood, now ſome 
years dead, who practiſed in this country near 50 years, was 
in uſe to obſerve, that in all that time he never knew an epi- 
demical diſtemper in this pariſh. There have been many in- 
dances of longevity in the pariſh, of people living conſiderably 
| L 3 above 
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above 80 years. There is a poor old woman in the village, 
who muſt, from her own account, be above go ; ſhe remem. 
bers well the young men in this place learning the uſe of arms 
in the year 1715, and was reaping on a corn-ridge, a big laſs 
about 18 years of age, when the above men paſſed by to join 
the loyaliſts ; ſhe is very healthy, and able to walk about 
with her ſtaff, Conſumptions prevail moſt in this place. 


Agricultyre, This pariſh is partly arable, but conſiſt 
principally of paſture-grounds. As to improvements of any 
ſoft, it may be ſaid to be in its natural ſtate. Though there is 
plenty of lime in the pariſh, yet the want of roads renders it 
difficult to procure coals, in order to prepare lime-ſtone for 
the purpoſe of improving the grounds ; but if a free com- 
munication was opened between the coal-works upen the wa- 
ter of Giryan and this place, by making a good road, which 
is in extent about 44 miles only; improvements might find 
their way to this part of the country alſo, the nature of the 
grounds in this pariſh is ſuch, that they produce but very 
poor ſcanty crops, without lime or marle ; therefore the far. 
mers here plough but very little; but thoſe who have made 
any attempts by means of the lime, haye had conſiderable re- 
turns. 


n | 
Black Cattle. In this pariſh the farmer's attention has been 
' principally directed to the breed of black cattle, and has ſuc- 
ceeded. In this particular, they have attained to great per- 
fection. Carrick produces, perhaps, as handſome black cattle 
as any part of Scotland ; but not the dulce only, but the uti 
is to be taken into conſideration. It is a fact founded upon 
repeated experiment, that the handſome Carrick cattle ate 
much eaſier ſed, and at much leſs expenſe, than the eroſs made 
hook - boned cattle of like ſize; that paſture which can bring 
4 | n by 
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che coarſe made cattle to a keeping condition only, will make 
the Carrick black cattle thorough fat; and that paſture which 
can bring the latter into a middling condition only, will ſcarce 
be able to keep the former in life. Cattle reared in this 
country, and ſold at the age of 3,or 3% years (from the moors) 
will bring from 41. 108. to 51. 5 s. each; and if put upon low 
lying encloſed paſture for an year, they will be ready for the 
Engliſh market, and bring from 61. 10 8. to 81. each. This 
pariſh is ſuppoſed to hold from 1500 to 2c00 black cattle. 


« Cheviot Sheep, &c.—It would be well for the farmers here, 
could as much be ſaid for their ſheep ſtock ; but this cannot 
be expected, ſo long as ſo many black cattle are reared in the 
pariſh, They not only leflen the quantity of food, being per- 
mitted to paſture among the ſheep, but poach the ſurface with 
their feet, and even the graſs which ſprings where the cattle 
dung, is unwholeſome for ſheep. Sheep in this pariſh are in- 
ferior in point of ſtrength to the ſheep in Crawfordmoor, but 
make better fat. Wedders 3 and 4 years old from the common 
hill paſture here, when come to the beſt ſtate of fleſh the 
grounds bring them, between Michaelmas and Martiamas, 
will weigh from 10 to 14 pound Engliſh the quarter, and pro- 
duce tallow from 9 to 12 pounds Engliſh, and ſell at from 10l. 
to 131. the ſcore. The paſture ground of this pariſh is for 
moſt part dry; its hills conſiſt partly of heath, but moſtly 
what is called white ground, and, as one might judge, not un- 


favourable to the improvement of wool, by means of the Che- 


viot breed. The writer of theſe remarks is the rather inclin- 
ed to think ſo from the following experiment, now making in 
this pariſh : Two ſcore of ewe hogs, and a ram of the Che- 
Yiot breed, were put upon a farm called Tarraſeſſock, June 


1792, the property of the Earl of Caſſillis, poſſeſſed by Mr. 


MHutchſon of Changue, This farm is one of the higheſt in 


5 4 


the 
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the pariſb, and conſequently ſubje& to ſtorm. The hogs have 
plenty of coarſe graſs, and ſuch attention paid to them ag 
ought to be paid to ſtranger, or what is called hefting 
ſheep. But, conſidering the wetneſs of the harveſt, the 
ſtormy winter and ſpring, the hogs and ſtranger hogs, too, 
brought to a high cold farm; from all this it might have been 
expected, that moſt, if not all of this Cheviot breed, would 
have died during the courſe of the winter. But, what is aſto. 
niſhing, upon the 27th March 1793, two days ſince, they were 
all alive, and likely to do well, which is by no means the caſe 
with the natives either upon that farm, or thoſe of the neigh. 
bourhood. This has been a very ſickly ſeaſon, and, by all 
accounts, every where upon the S. and W. of Scotland, the 
fall of ſheep has been conſiderable, through poverty and dif- 


. caſe. 


The wool of this pariſh is greatly ſuperior to that at Craw. 
fordmoor, but inferior to the ſmall white faced ſheep in Pen- 
ningham or Mochrum in Galloway, or that of the ſheep on 
the ſhore of Dunnure in this county. Wool in this pariſh 
ſells from 41- 10s. to 61. the pack; from 78. 6d to ros the 
ſtone ; and as it takes 10 fleeces for moſt part to the ſtone, 
each fleece ſold in wholeſale, brings from gd. to 15. the fleece. 
Ayrſhire ſtone is 24 lib. Engliſh. This pariſh is ſuppoſed 
to keep 25,000 ſheep. 

It muſt be obſerved in favour of the n breed, (but 
by no means to exaggerate in favour even of them); thoſe 
of the Cheviot breed in this pariſh, though hogs (and every 
ſtoremaſter knows that hog wool is by far the coarſeſt of the 
wool) laſt ſeaſon produced wool greatly ſuperior in quality 
and quantity to the wool of this pariſh. The wool of the 
natives, or, what may be called the ſhort ſheep of the farm 
of Tarraſeſſock, where the hogs of the Cheviot breed, or long 
ſheep, paſture, and of the farms in the neighbourhood, ſells at 

7 s. 6d, 
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7s. 6 d. the ſtone, 9 d. the fleece, taking 10 fleeces to the 
ſtone. 50 ſcore of ſheep at this rate will bring in wool 37 1. 
10s. ; but the wool of the long ſheep, or Cheviot breed in 
the pariſh, gave laſt ſeaſon 15 s. the ſtone, 74 fleeces to the 
ſtone, 2 8. the fleece; 50 ſcore of which, at this rate, would 
bring 100 1. Fine wool in the lower parts of Galloway brings 
from 128. to 145. the ſtone. Suppoſe it to bring 15 s. the 
ſtone, there is ſtill this conſideration in favour of the Cheviot 
breed. The Galloway fine wool will take 14, 15, or even 16 
fleeces to the ſtone ; ſuppoſe, in general, 15 fleeces, the Che- 
viot breed in this pariſh, though of the ſmall kind, take 74 
fleeces only to the ſtone. It therefore follows, that when 30 
Galloway ſheep bring 1 1. 10 8. for two ſtone of wool, 15 
fleeces, and 15 s. the ſtone, the Cheviot breed, in number 3o, 
will bring 31., four ſtone of wool taking 7% fleeces, and giv- 
raw. Ning 15 s. each ſtone. 
Pen- It is aſſerted that the Cheviot breed will require much bet- 
-p on ter feeding, conſequently more graſs than the natives of this 
ariſh ¶ country. This obſervation may be well founded; but the 
s the queſtion is, how far, and whether, upon this ſuppoſition, the 
tone, Wl Cheviot breed of ſheep called the long ſheep, may not be the 
cece. ¶ molt advantageous ſtock ſtill? 
zoſed Suppoſe a farm holding 50 ſcore, or 10co ſhort ſheep, the 
natives of the country, ſhould not be able to keep above 40 
(but ſcore, or $02 of the long ſheep, 50 ſcore of ſhort ſheep will 
thoſe bring 37 1. 108., at the rate of 7 s. 6d. the ſtone, gd. each 
very fleece, taking 10 fleeces to the ſtone ; 40 ſcore of long ſheep, 
f the taking 54 fleeces to the ſtone, giving 15 s. the fone, will 
ality bring 801. Further, if 40 ſcore of long, eat the graſs of 
F the e ſcore of ſhort ſheep, it may be preſumed that the long 
farm MW ſheep is a fifth part ſtronger, in the bone, and, if brought to a 
long like ſtate of fat with the ſhort, will, in their carcaſe, weigh a 
Us at {With part more, give a fifth part more tallow, conſequently a 
6 d. fich part more money. Therefore the produce of 40 ſcore 


of 
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of long ſheep, in point of carcaſe, ſhould bring as much mo- 
ney as that of 50 ſcore of ſhort ſheep. - 

It may be obſerved that the ſkins of ſheep ſlaughtered at 
or after Michaelmas, are of conſiderable value, and principal. 
ly from the wool upon them. But it has been already thown, 
that the wool of long ſheep is 1 s. 3d. the fleece preferable 
to the generality of the wool of this place. Suppoſe, then, 
40 ſcore of long ſheep caft off annually for ſale, fat wedder 
and ewes, and parking ewes 10 ſcore, I s. 3d. each ſkin, 121, 
10 8.; call it 1s. each ſkin preferable to thoſe of the ſhort 
ſheep, 10 ſcore of ſkins, at this rate, will bring 10 l., which, 
together with the 80 l. formerly mentioned as the price of the 
wool ſhorn from off the long ſheep, makes, in whole, gol, 
Therefore a farm holding 50 ſcore ſhort ſheep, and able t 
keep 40 ſcore long, will advance the wool by means of the 
Cheviot breed, from 371. 10s. to 90 I.; and the foregoing 
obſervations being juſt, will, in other reſpects, be equally ad- 
vantageous. Suppoſe ſuch a farm brings of groſs produce 
from 50 ſcore of ſhort ſheep 150 1. annually, the ſame farm, 
by means of the Cheviot breed, keeping 40 ſcore, wil', of 
groſs produce, bring 2001, 

The writer of the above remarks has ſeen and examined the 
ſtate in which the long ſheep in this pariſh are. He had an 
opportunity os ſeeing the wool, alſo the produce of the Che- 
viot hogs laſt ſeaſon, he has certain information of the price 
that wool brought; and he believes, both from the general 
character of the Galloway fine wool, and from information, 
that he has not undervalued it; that it is not higher, if ſo high 
as the price ſtated *. 


J ſhall 


* the above profit is ſo great, calculating the wool at 15 s. the ſtone, hov 
much more would it not be, if the wool had fetched its real value of 205. the 
ſtone? And it is hoped that the Cheviot breed will ſoon be improved, fo 28 U 
produce wool worth even 30 8. the ſtone. 
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I ſhall only add as a further proof of the experiment of the 
Cheviot breed of ſheep taking place in this pariſh, and of their 
doing well, the farmer, whoſe property they are, is reſolved 
to bring upon the ſame farm, this enſuing ſeaſon, ſome ſcores 
more; and it is hoped others will ſee it their intereſt to fol- 
low the example, to purchaſe into their reſpective farms a 
number of the Cheviot breed; leſs or more; as is moſt anſ{wer- 
able. Perhaps it might not be adviſable to chan ge the whole 
ſtock of the ſhort ſheep at once ; but by degrees, in this way, 
there can be no riſk. Even bringing in rams of the Cheviot 
breed, and croſſing them with the ewes of the ſhort ſheep, 
would greatly improve the wool of the pariſh. 
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NUMBER IX. 
PARISH or DALRY. 


(County or Ars, Srxop or Grascow and Ars, Parent. 
TERY OF IRVINE.) | 


By the Rev. Mr. Jonx FurLAx rox. 


Name, Extent, Situation, and Soil. 


| © axayrd is ſaid to ſignify © King's Valley.“ It give 
a title to the Earl of Glaſgow. It is about 9 Englill 
miles from N. to S., and nearly the ſame diſtance from E. u 
W. The village of Dalry, where the pariſh church ſtands 
is ſituated on the weſt fide of the pariſh, and is about a guar- 
ter of a mile diſtant from the pariſh of Kilwinning; in that di- 
rection, the 2 pariſhes being divided by a ſmall water. Per- 
haps ſome regard to waters was paid in the firſt diviſion of 
pariſhes, and when bridges were not ſo common as now thef 
are. From this ſituation of the village and. pariſh church, 
many of the inhabitants of the pariſh are obliged to travd 
to kirk and market from conſiderable diſtances. The village 
of Dalry is much admired by ſtrangers for its ſituation. I 
15 


7 Datry. * : gt 


s fituated on a riſing ground, with a commanding proſpe& to 
the 8. and an extenſive view to the N. E. It is almoſt 
ſurrounded by waters, and theſe run in their different di- 
rections, ſo near the village, that when extraordinary rains 
fall, and waters ſwell, the village, when viewed at a diſtance, 
puts on the appearance of an iſland ; but from its elevated 
ſituation, is never, at any time in danger, even from the 
greateſt flopds*, The ſoil varies much, according to the 
different fituations of the grounds. All the flat grounds lying 
along the water of Garnock, are in general a deep loamy ſoil, 
with a dry bottom, and from their being often overflowed 
with water, they are evidently enriched by the ſlime and 
mud left upon them ; and the farmer has often experienced 
good crops from this very circumſtance alone. Trench plough- 
ing, or hand trenching of ſuch ground, would affuredly turn 
out to advantage, as the ſoil below ſeems equally good, and 
with a ſmall help of dung or lime, would ſoon become better 
than the upper ſoil, that has been long cultivated. But a. 
N M 2 trial 
* Waters.-—There are 3 waters that run near the village, Caaff, Rye, and 
Garnock. All theſe take their riſe from the high moor lands, at ſeveral miles diſt- 
ance from the village, conſequently they are ſoon filled, run with great rapidity, 
and are ſoon emptied again. The 2 firſt, empty themſelves into Garnock, near the 
village. And Garnock empties itſeli into the fea at the bar of Irvine. From 
the rapidity gf theſe different waters, and when much ſwelled, great miſchief 
is often done to the flat grounds near the village, through which they run; ſo 
that many fields of rich grain have been, in harveſt, either laid flat on the 
ground, covered with wreck, or entirely ſwept away when cut down. In har- 
veſt 1791, more than 20 acres were thus deſtroyed and loſt. Hereby, the value 
of ſuch lands, however rich, is greatly leſſened, as farmers. cannot call their 
crops their own, till they are ſecured in their barus. There are plenty of trouts 
in the above waters, generally of a ſmall ſize, and vary in colour, according te 
the waters they are caught in. Some ſea-trouts and ſalmon are caught in Gar- 
neck, but not in ſuch quantities, as to bring much profit to the proprietor of 
we water, though the price of late years bas advanced from 149. to 3d. the 
Evgliſh lib, | 
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trial of this has not been mide. But the greateſt quantity of 
ground in the patiſh, is of a very different quality, much in. 
_ elinetl to clay of different colours, and of a tilly, wet bottom, 
There is alfo a good deal of mofs- ground, not only in the 
billy part of the pariſh, but alſo in the lower parts of it, 
Sore of which, has vf late, by a ſenſible proceſs, been brought 
_ from its natural ſtate, to bear vety good crops, both of oats 
and graſs, and this, by digging it with n ſpade in winter, and 
expoſing it to the froſt, ridging it up, and allowing pro- 
per drains and furtows, throwing ſome quick lime upon 
it, and harrowing it in with the feed ; The digging repeated 
2, fometimes 3 years, then ſowing graſs-ſeeds upon it, either 
with a view to eat or to feed, and from its not being former. 
ly worth à 6d., or indeed any thing, the acte, by this proceſs 
it has becqme equal in valne, to moſt of the grounds that lie 
around it. The expenfe of digging, ridging, and draming, 
does not exceed 21. the acre the firſt year, and 11, 68. the two 
following. The proprietors of fuch grounds, are fo fully 
ſenſible of the advantages of fach a proceſs, that in a few 
years it is expected, that a great part of them will be made 
fit uo bear very good crops both of oats and graſs, 


hat 
* 


D3vifion and Rent. Within theſe 40 years paſt, the great- 
eſt part, if not almoſt the whole of the pariſh, has been en- 
cloſed. When encloſing firſt began, it was effected with ſome 
difficulty, as the adjoining heritors or tenants, were not only 
unwilling to bear half of the expenſe, but could not think of 
being deprived of a liberty they had long been accuſtomed to 
take, of paſturing their cattle upon their neighbour's ground, 
which was often of more advantage to their cattle, than feed- 
ing upon their own, But when they got the better of theſe 
little ſelfiſh views, which they ſoon did, a ſpirit of enclofing 
took. place, as they evidently ann that enclofing, not 

only 


2 — 
1 


is 
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only preſerved every man's property entire, but was ufeful 
to the ground itſelf, by keeping it from being potehed in win- 
ter and ſpring; the encloſures keeping the ground warmer, 
and affording ſhelter to their cattle, both in the heat of ſum- 
mer, and from the cold in winter. Senfible of theſe, and 
other advantages, enclofing went rapidly on, either at the ex- 
penſe of the proprietor, or of his tenants. And fo eager 
have tenants been, for a long while paſt, about it, that they” 
have not only their grounds in general encloſed, but properly 
ſabdivided, and ſeruple not to pay the intereſt of the money, 
the proprietor of the lands lays out in ſuch enclofings, even 
to 5, and ſometimes to 943 per cent., according to the different 
fences made. In the low part of the pariſh, the encloſures 
are moſtly ditches of different wideneſs, and rows of thorns 
ſometimes mixed with ſome aſh or beeches, which, when they 
hrive, give good ſhelter to the ground. The moor farms of 
the pariſh, are all enclofed with ſtone fences of different heights. 
ie farms, in general, are not large in the low part of the 
pariſh, They ſeldom exceed 601. in rent, and many let at 201. 
101., and ſome even lower. The moor farms being more ex- 
enfive, let from 100 l. to 2001., and even more. The grounds 
In the low part of the pariſh, and that lie along the waters, 
are never rented below t1., and ſome ſuch, are alſo rented at 
1. 10s. the acre, and fometimes above that. The grounds 
adjoining to theſe, and of a different quality, are, in general, 
rented from 128. to x58. the acre. The moor farms where 
there is tolerable good graſs, and no heath, about 5 s. 6d. the 
12 The heath paſture is not generally let by the acre, but 
ound, y the lump. The valued rent of the pariſh is 65381. 148. 
feed- Mpcots ; the real rent about 63501. Sterling. The number of 
ritors may be about 90. Only one confiderable landholder 
ſelides, and who poſſeſſes, I ſuppoſe, not much leſs than one- 
| third 
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third of the pariſh. There. are alſo ſome others who poſſeſy 
pretty good eſtates; of whom, ſome reſide, 


Agriculture, &c.— The method of farming is a good deal 
improved within theſe 20 years. Before that period, farmen 
thought they cauld not plough enough, even though they 
had but too frequently, very poor returns for their work and 
expenſe. But they have ſeen their miſtake, And every in, 
telligent farmer now among us, ſeldom thinks of opening his 
ground, till it hag reſted 4, and ſometimes 6 years, and even 
then, to enrich it with dung or lime. Tenants, in general, 
are bound, and they look on jt as no hard(hip, to have no 
more than a third of their ground in tillage. Their outfiel 
land, which, in general, is well limed (to the extent of 160 
bolls an acre, and ſometimes. more, each boll containing 
Wincheſter buſhels) commonly produces 2 crops of oats, with 
a crop of rye-graſs ſucceeding, and is afterward turned ty 
paſture. The infield land or crofting, is that on which they 
lay moſt of the dung they make from their own cattle (for 
dung is not to be bought) and raiſe 3 crops from it, bear, 
cats, and beans, and then return to dunging again. As beat 
is a very uncertain crop, both by reaſon of the bulk of the 
land being inclined to clay, and a wet bottom, and alſo to 
the great quantity of rain that generally falls, about the end 
of ſummer, and the beginning of harveſt, this being the caſe, 
many farmers have adopted another method, and, I believe, 


much to their adyantage, viz. of-laying their dung upon their 


outfield or pooreſt ground, allowing 2 acres about the ſame 
quantity of dung, they would have given to 1 acre of bear, 
and taking 2 crops of oats, and ſometimes x of rye-graſs hay; 
and in this way, their future grazing crops on ſuch land, are 


much improved, and the whole farm in proceſs of time, 15 


brought into a ſtate of improvement. And, as many are fall 
ing 
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lng in with this method, there is now very little bear raiſed 
for the market, but only a ſmall quantity for family uſe. In- 
deed, oats is the crop moſt to be depended on by the farmer, 
as being a more hardy grain than bear, a more certain crop, 
and always commanding a ready market. Peaſe are ſeldom 
ſown. Though luxuriant crops of them can be raiſed, yet the 
rains that generally fall about the autumnal equinox, lays 
them flat with the ground, to the loſs of both grain and fod- 
der. Beans are ſown by many farmers, only in ſmall quan- 
tities, From the grounds along the water, largo crops are 
got. Wheat is not ſown by the common farmers, though 
ſome gentlemen in the pariſh fow it in ſmall quantities for fa- 
mily uſe, and have returns from 30 to 40 Wincheſter buſhels 
the acre. It is ſown after a fallow or potatoe crop, and the 
ſeed generally ploughed down with a ſhallow furrow, and 
lightly harrowed. This method is preferred, as hereby the 
ſeed being deeper buried, winter or ſpring froſts, are not ſs 
ready to throw out the plants; and it is alſo thought, that if 
the crop is luxuriant, by having a deep hold of the ground, 
it is not ſo apt to lodge. Clover- ſeeds are but ſeldom ſown. 
A few who ſow them, after proper preparation, have found 
great profit from them, both in enriching their hay crops, 
Iſo to and adding greatly to the value of paſture-graſs. It can 
2 end {ſcarcely be told, to what extent, an acre of good red clover 
calc, will go, in feeding cows and horſes in the houſe, when 2 or 
lieve, s crops are taken from it. There is ſurely no ſuch cheap 
their Nway of feeding horſes in ſummer, and having plenty of mill: 
trom cows, as by allowing them red clover in abundance, not 
o mention the dung that is hereby ſaved. But, till cleanſing | 
ie ground from weeds by fallowing, be more frequent than 
it is, little advantage will be gained by ſowing of clover- 
leeds, Fallowing is not practiſed in this pariſh by common 
mers, but by a few gentlemen it is going on, and whether 
at 
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it will influence others to fallow their example; time wil 
ſhow, If they were to adopt it; certainly their grounds wou b. 
be much better prepared for ſucceeding crops, Flax is ſom , b. 
chiefly for family uſe, and but ſeldom for market. Turaiz h. 
farming was ouly introduced into the pariſh laſt year. Th in 
gentleman who introduced it, has ſucceeded; himfelf, in hay, fa 
ing a large crop, which probably will induce others to tolloyi tr 
his example. Potatoes is @ crop univerſally raiſed by even 
farmer, but ſeldom to any further extent, than barely for tu dc 
ſcanty uſe of his own family. But I have long thought, tha be 
every farmer might profitably conſume, the double or trim p 
of the potatoes, he commonly raiſes, If he were to cultiva v: 
but one acre yearly, what a large proviſion does he lay in fo ra 
the ſupport of man and beaſt? One acre, if properly cult. fa 
vated, will, on an average, yield 40 bolls; at 8 WincheſteM f 
buſhels the boll; each buſhel heaped. And even more boll 1: 
will be got, if the ground is good en which they are planted ge 
and proper dunging and cultivation given, I have known pi 
large family, not under 15, plentifully ſupplied for 6 month p. 
in the year, with a large quantity given every day to 2 0p. 
3 horſes inſtead of corn in the winter months, and alſo to 
cows and poultry,” and after all, ſelling 5 I. worth of then 
that remained, and all from the produce of x acre. No ſud 
valuable crop then can be raiſed, and when freely given, wil 
fatten cows, borſes, hogs, and poultry, to any degree yon de 
fire. An acre of potatoes of 40 bolls, at the low price d 
Ls. the buſhel, is 161. It were to be wiſhed, therefore, that 
farmers were more attentive to their intereſt, and plant mot 
potatoes than they commonly do*. The implements of hub 

ö bandij 


*The common method of planting this root, is ploughing and harrowing tu ria 
ground once, and doing the reſt of the work with the ſpade; but this metbol87ot 
is both flow and expenſive. A better method is adopted by others, after g dl. 

te pre 
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bandry for carrying on the common method of farming, are 


but few: The old Scotch plough, drawn with 4 horſes; a 
brake harrow drawn by 2; and common harrows for each 
horſe. A few have rollers for breaking of clods and ſmooth- 
ing the ground. Some gentlemen in the pariſh who practiſe 
fallowing and turnip-farming, have Engliſh, and Eaſt Coun- 
try ploughs of a light conſtruction, drawn by 2 horſes, and 
1 man holds and drives the plough. But till the ground un- 
dergo a different cultivation from what it has yet done, and 
be cleared of ſtones, with which it abounds, the ald Scotch 
plough muſt be better adapted to the preſent mode of culti- 
vation, than the Engliſh plough can be. As the grain that is 
raiſed in the pariſh is, in general, conſumed: in it, and few 
farmers. have much to want after maintaining their own 
families, this cannot be called a corn country, when ſo 
little of their grain is brought to market. The pariſh, in 
general, is better adapted for graſs than for corn, What 2 
pity then is it, that better methods were not fallen on to im- 
prove the graſs? This will not be done, till the ground be 
properly prepared by fallowing, cleanſed well from its old 

Vol. XII. N roots, 


the ground, at leaſt, 3 different ploughings and harrowings, or till properly pul- 
yerized, Jurrows are made with 2 horſes at the diſtance of 3 feet, dung is put 
into the furrows, the potatoes are laid, then the furrow is filled up with the 
plough, by going down one ſide and coming up the other, and thereby giving ſuch 
a depth of covering as you chooſe. An acre of potatoes can be covered in this 
way, with a ſingle horſe and a ſmall plough, in 6 or 7 hours. By the cultiva- 
ton the ground receives before planting, and 2 or 3 more ploughings after the 
plants appear, hereby it receives all the benefit that can reſult from a fallow, 
with a rich crop to the bargain, and the ground in order for bearing ſome clean 
and weighty crops. I know a field of about 10 acres, that after this cultivation, / 
has been cropped for above 2a years, and the crops, in general, rich and luxu- 
riant. The dung of the farm is moſtly employed on the potatoe crop, aud the 
rotation of crops that follow, are, I. wheat, 2. beans, 3. barley, and if a little 
dung an be ſpared, the better; 4. oats, and then return to potatoes again. A 
proper rotation of crops, is one way to ſecure ſucceſs to the farmer, 


"a r 


| peaſe 35. gd. wheat 55. the Wincheſter buſhel. Beef, at laughter time, is 44d, 
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Toots, and propeg graſs-ſeeds thrown into it, It is by grak 

that the farmer at preſent pays his rent; all pains, therefore, er 
ſhould be taken to improve it. For ſome years paſt, the pro. iſ th 
fits of the dairy have been great; and it may be ſaid with ti 
certainty (if we except the moor farms) that the rents of the ¶ th 
pariſh are, in general, paid from the butter and cheeſe made ¶ nc 
in it. The grazing farms in the pariſh, are employed either I m 
in fattening Highland cows, to the extent of about 300, or w 
rearing up young ones, for the tenant himſelf, or for others, m 
and at the prices, from 128. to 158. for 1 year old, and from th 
20 8. to 248. for 2 and 3 year olds, and that from the «| of iſ b. 
May to the 1ſt of November. The ſheep or heath farms in I p. 
the pariſh are but few; the ſtock of the whole amounting I li 
to about 1250. The ſheep are of a ſmall ſize, and the od p. 
not of a fine quality ; when fattened, are generally fold ta I at 


the Paiſley or Glaſgow markets. Few ſheep are kept in the I be 


low grounds ſince encloſing took Place“. P 
Cow; 


® Prices.—The average price of oats is 28. bear 25. 6d. barley 3s. beans and 


and at other ſeaſons $5 d. and 6d. the lib. ; ; veal from 5d. to 6d. ; mutton from 
5d. to 6d.; pork from 8 d. to 6 d.; ; lamb from 5d. to 6d. the lib., the lib. being 
24 ounces. The price of a fat gooſe is 25. 6d. ; of a turkey from 38. to 58.; of WM to 
a hen from 14d. to 16d. ; of a duck 1s.; of a chicken 4d. ; and eggs from 4d. w 
to 6d. a-dozen. Butter is ſold from 9d. to 10d.; ; ſkimmed milk cheeſe from 3d. to BF T 
4d. ; ſweet milk from 5d. to 6d. the lib., 'acconting to its age, the lib. being Wl fe 
24 ounces. The whole of the above articles of proviſions, except grain, has ad: n 
vanced in price, at leaſt one-third, within theſe 10 years. The average wages d er 
farm ſervants, when they eat in the houſe, are from Tol. to 121. a- year; women dc 
ſervants from 41. to 51.; men labourers from 14d. to 20d. a-day, without provi- WH fa 
fions, and according as their work i is; women for hay working 10 d. and reap- Wi cb 
ing 15d. a-day, without proviſions; the day's wages of a wright 20d.; of: be 
maſon 25. ; and of a tailor 10d. a-day, with his meat. All theſe have neut BY 1: 
doubled their wages within theſe 20 years. | its 


| Seed-time and Harvef.—The time of ſowing wheat on a fallow, is from the ly 
middle of September to the iſt of October, and, on potatoe ground, from the Wi pt 
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Cows and Horſes. —The cows and horſes kept by the farm« 
ers, are in proportion to the extent of their farms. To do 
them juſtice, they do not overſtock their farms; as in former 
times. They find it their intereſt; to keep no more cattle 
than they can fully maintain, otherwiſe, their horſes would 
not riſe to the prices they are at, nor their cows give ſo much 
milk as they do. When once a farmer has ſtocked himſelf 
with cows, he ſeldom thinks of going to market again for 
more, but raiſes up young ones to ſupply the room of thoſe 
that are old, and keeps up his ſtock by his own rearing. The 
breed of cows is greatly improved from what they were. At 
preſent, the farmer can fell his cows from 61. to 101: Ster- 
ling, and ſome even at higher prices. Having ſo much de- 
pending on a good kind, they ſpare no pains or coſt to come 
at them. The young cows, now rearing in the pariſh; may 
be about 500, and milch cows about 1100. From each of 
which, on an average, may be got 12 ſtones of ſweet milk 

N 2 cheeſe, 


middle of October to the firſt week of November. I have known. it ſown later, 
and ſeen a good crop. The time of ſowing oats, beans, peaſe, and flax, from 
the xt of March to the middle of April; of bear or barley, and planting pota- 
toes, from the middle of April to the middle of May, and turnips, from the firſt 
week of June; to the middle of it : later does not anſwer well in this country. 
The harveſt generally begins about the firſt of September, and the crops are 
ſeldom all got in before the middle of October; and in cold and wet ſeaſons, I 
have known crops in the field during the whole month of November. The farm- 
ers, in general, are healthy, ſober, induſttious, and thriving ; and though they 
do not indulge themſelves in high living; yet they live plentifally on wholeſome 
fare; and when they appear in public, the dreſſes both of men, women; and 
children, ſhow that they have plenty at home. Thirlage has long and juſtly; 
been complained of, as a diſcouragement to improvement in agriculture. About 
15 years ago, a part of the pariſh was freed from that ſervitude by purchaſing 
its thirlage ; but a conſiderable part ſtill remains ſubject to that diſcouraging 
burden,—Draining is much wanted in many parts of the pariſh, and if judiciouſ- 


ly deſigned, and properly em would be a permanent and prefitable ime 
provement, 
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cheeſe, amounting in whole to 12, 200 ſtones, the ſtone being 
16 lib., and the pound 24 ounces. The cheefe, in general, is 
of as good a quality as any made in the weſt country, and is 
moſtly ſold in the Greenock, Paiſſey, amd Glaſgow markets, 
The horſes: raiſed in the pariſh are but few. Thoſe kept by 
the farmers, are generally young, and of a large ſize. The 
common method of ſupplying themſelves is, they buy them 
when 2 or 3 years old, from the yearly market at Lanark, 
where large quantities are fold of all ftzes. They keep them 
for 1 or 2 years, and with the eaſy work of ploughing their 
farms, with little more work they put them to, this with 
good feeding, raiſes them to a large ſrꝛe, and then they ſell 
them, often at double the prices they bought them at; and in 
this way many farmers have conſiderably increaſed their 
ſtock. Many fuch horſes have of late been ſold from 321. 
to 401. The amount of horſes in the pariſh may be about 


op 


Roads and Bridget. The great roads in the pariſh are, by 
a proper attention of the truſtees, in good repair, and all 
made by the ſtatute-labour. The by-roads will probably alſo 
ſoon be attended to. And, as to bridges, few pariſhes can 
boaſt of having ſo many; no fewer than , great and ſmall, 
are to be found within half a mile of the village, and thoſe 
moſtly built at the expenſe of the pariſh, which ſhows a pro- 
per attention to their own ſafety, as well as that of travellers; 
and much to their credit ſurely it is, as the village cannot be 
approached without croſſing ſome water or burn, and on Ach 
of which a beidge is to be found. 


Stipend, School, Poor, &0.— There are 3 clergymen in the 
village of Dalry, the miniſter of the Eſtabliſhed Church, 
of the Antiburgher, and the Burgher Seceders, both of whom 


were 
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ig ere eſtabliſhed lately in the pariſh, There are no Epiſcopals; 
is no Roman Catholics. The patron is Mr. Blair of Blair. The 
is W manſe and offices were built in 1766; the church in 1771; 

ts. and an excellent ſchook houſe fit to accommodate 100 children, 
by IN with an houſe to the ſchoolmaſter, in 1999. All which build- 
he I ings are in good order and repair. The ſtipend, one year 
em with another, is about 97 I., including 50 l. Scots for com- 
k, ¶ munion elements, and excluſive of manſe, and a glebe of about 
em 7 Scots acres arable. The ſchoolmaſter's ſalary is 811. 10 8. 
ein Scots, he has a fchool-houſe, dwelling-houſe, and garden. The 
ith ground occupied for the ſame, was a preſent of 12 falls, made 
ell by David late Earl of Glaſgow, to the heritors, about the 
in year 1725. The ſchoolmaſter has, at an average, about 60 

eir ſcholars through the year. He teaches Latin, French, Engliſn, 
ol. and Arithmetic; is ſeſſion-clerk; has the charge of the poor's 
out money; has perquiſites from marriages and baptiſms. The 
amount of his living, on the whole, may be about 3ol., a 

ſum ſurely too inconſiderable to encourage a man of educa- 

by tion and ability, to undertake ſuch a laborious and uſcful 

alt charge. And it is to be hoped, that heritors, not only in this, 

alſo but in other pariſhes, will ſoon be inclined to hold out better 
encouragement to ſuch an uſeful ſet of men. There is alſo a 
private ſchool in the village, which has, at an average, about 
39 attending it; beſides ſome private ſchools in the country 
part of the pariſh.—'The number of poor who are maintain- 
ed weekly from the poor's funds, may, at an average, be about 
12, beſides others who are occaſionally ſupplied. 'They are 
ſupported by the collections on Sunday, mortcloth money, 
and the intereſt of a ſmall ſtock they have on hand. The 
yearly ſum expended may be about 541. There has not been, 
tor many years paſt, one in the pariſh that has gone about 
begging, yet plenty of ſuch, from other pariſhes, are conti- 
nually infeſting us. Though, what our own poor get irom, 
the 
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the pariſh-funds, may not always be ſufficient fully to main. 
tain them, yet, by their own little induſtry, with what they 
get, they are enabled to live ' with ſome degree of comfort, 
And, in cafes of old age and fickneſs, more ample proviſions 
are made for them. From 1s. to 28. a-week is generally al. 
lowed: And all this is conducted by the advice of the ſeſſion, 
who make it their buſineſs to inquire into every one's parti. 
cular neceſſities; and this they do with the greateſt attention, 
Orphans and idiots are generally boarded at the yearly ex. 
penſe of 41., and ſometimes a little more. The pariſh has 
not been aſſeſſed for the maintenance of the poor, ſo far back 
as can be remembered: 


Baptiſms in the year, 25 30 
Marriages in ditto, W at an average, may be about 4 20 
Burials in ditto, 24 


Coals, Lime, &. There are 3 coal pits generally going, with. 
in leſs than a mile of the village. Coals are not ſold by the 
weight, but by a meaſure called a hutch, 4 of which fills a cart; 
ſufficient for an ordinary horſe to draw, and the cart is bought 
at the pit for 2s. The ſeams of coal are different in thick- 
neſs at the different pits, from 27 inches, to 5 feet 4 inches; 
The pits are not deep, from 3 to 22 fathoms. Coals abound 
ſo much in ſome parts of the pariſh, that farmers, in digging 
their ditches, often diſcover a thin ſeam, which they dig out 
for the uſe of their families, and ſometimes alſo in ſuch quan- 
tities, as are employed in burning limeſtones for their farms 
Limeſtones alſo abound in many parts of the pariſh, in feams 
of conſiderable thickneſs. Theſe are ſold at different prices, 
according to the trouble that attends the working them, and 
in proportion to the quantity of lime they produce. The low- 
eſt price is 3 d., and the higheſt 7 d. for a cart-load, or as ma- 

ny 
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ain. ay as one horſe can draw. A chalder of lime, or 80 Win- 
hey Wl cheſter buſhels, is generally got from 4 ſuch carts. Farmers 
ort. generally burn their own lime for the uſe of the farm. Lime, 
ons Wl when bought from thoſe who prepare it for ſale, is got for 
al. 6s. 8 d. for the farm, and, when prepared for building, at 8 s. 
ion; te chalder. Owing to the plenty and cheapneſs of lime, a free 
irti. uſe is made of it by farmers, this being the only manure that 
ion. Wi can be come at, as no dung can be bought, and no marl as 
yet diſcovered, ſo as to become of general uſe. Peat alſo a- 
bounds in many parts of the pariſh, ſo that many farmers pro- 
vide themſelves with ſuch large quantities, as to d-pend almoſt 
wholly upon it for fuel. Peats, when ſold, are at 14 d. ot 
15d. the cart; and the cart is ſo eonſtructed, as to hold a large 
quantity, no meaſure being in uſe for ſuch an article. They 
who live at a diſtance from the moſs, provide only a ſmall 
quantity. Peats are generally employed in heating of milk 
for cheeſe-making, and in drying all kinds of grain for the 
mill. There is plenty of iron-ſtone in ſeveral parts of the pa- 
rſh, but none of it as yet wrought. 


y the 
cart; 
ught 
hick⸗ 


Mantz facturen. Theſe are moſtly confined to the village. 
dome years ago, when the ſilk manufacture flouriſhed, there 


ches. ¶ were above 100 filk weavers in the village, beſides a few in 
ound Wi the country part of the pariſh; and theſe were generally em- 
zging Wployed by the filk manufaQturers in Paiſley or Glaſgow. But 
g out {Wnow the number of ſuch weavers is greatly reduced, and cot- 
11an- ton weaving has become the chief trade of the place. I have 
arms been at ſome pains to find out the numbers of men, women, 
(cams Wind children now employed in the different branches of filk 


rices, Wand cotton working; and they are as follows: 
1, and 
low. Silk weavers, - - — 36 


5 m3 WY Women to prepare the ſilk yarn for the loom, - 8 
ny Cotton 
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Cotton Weaver 8, - = — — 107 
Women and children to prepare the yarn for the loom, 12 


Some more than a year ago, a few belonging to the pati 
began the ſpinning of cotton on mule jennies, which they an 
11! doing, having 15 conſtantly going, and a fmall cardiny 
mill which goes by water, for preparation. And as they 
mean to extend their work to the number of zo jennies, the 
are now building a carding-mill on a larger ſcale, to yo hy 
water, to anſwer the purpoſe of preparation for the aboye 
number. The cotton yarn is not manuſaQured in the place, 
but is ſent to the Paiſley or Glaſgow markets. Thoſe at pre. 
ſent employed in the above work, including men, women, and 
children, may be about 52; and when the work is doubled, 
thoſe employed will be in proportion. There is in the vi 
lage, and country part of the pariſh, a ſufficient number of 
common weavers, ſhoemakers, ſmiths, wrights, tailors, and 
thoſe who fell grocery goods, and all kinds of men and women's 
apparel, of the beſt and fineſt kind. And as to ale and whik 
ky-houſes, of them there are more than is neceſſary, to the 
great prejudice of the temporal intereſt and morals of too 
many, and eſpecially of thoſe who can, with eaſe, earn from 
2 5. to 3s. a-day ; the proſperity of ſuch perſons often de- 
Kroys them. The village is a moſt convenient ſituation for 
manufactures, on account of its healthy fituation, eaſy rentz 
and cheap tuel, when .compared with many places in the 
neighbourhood. And for carrying on a bleaching buſineſs, 
ſuppoſe a more convenient ſituation cannot be found, having 
ſo many ſtreams of water all around ; but nothing of this kind 
has as yet been tried. 


| Population. According to Dr. Webſter's report, the num- 
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ber of ſouls then was 1498. The preſent Rate of population; 
from a liſt that was lately taken, is as follows: 


Examinable perſons in the country part of the pariſh, 904 
Not examinable (i. e. all below 6 or 7 years old) in do. 282 


Examinable in the village, Ge 8 607 
Not examinable in do. 1 2 209 
2000 


The above liſt includes Seceders. 


In the country part of the pariſh, the population has de- 
creaſed during the laſt 30 years, owing to the enlarging of 
grazing farms, by which many tenants and cottagers were diſ- 
lodged. But in the above period, the village has increaſed in 
population almoſt double; And in the ſame period; the pa- 
rih has increaſed in population, at leaſt 300. And as the 
village has thus increaſed in population, fo houſes have been 
built in proportion. So that now, a number of new lated and 
well finiſhed houſes may be ſeen, ſuited to the manufactures 
that are going on. | 


Mineral Spring, &c.— Some years ago, by boring in ſearch of 
coal, was raiſed a very ſtrong ſulphureous ſpring, at g fa- 
thoms depth, that has beer uſed with ſucceſs in ſcorbutic, 
eruptive, and ulcerous diſorders, and in ftomachic complaints“. 


Cave. —In the farm of Auchinſkeith, and on the fide of a 


limeſtone erag, is a remarkable cave, ſeooped by the hand of 
Vor. XII. 989 


nature. 


* Antiquities — There is adjoininy the village, an artificial mount called 
Courthill. It is of a conical figure, of conſiderable height and thickneſs, and 
every way regular in its ſhape. It has been bored with iron rods to a confider- 


able depth, and found to be wholly made un of earth. The deſign of theſe _ 


mounts, 
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nature. It is 44 feet above the bed of a rivulet, is coveret 
with zo feet of rock and earth, and crowned with wood. The 
entrance is adorned with a vaſt prominent rock 27 feet broad, 
and 30 long, floping a little upward. The inward ftruQure 


15 


mounts, hic are not uncommon, may be gueſſad at by antiquaries. They 
are generally ſuppoſed to be places where the ancient barons held their courts d 
law, gave orders to, and harangued their retainers, and where they frequent) 
Covered the remains of a departed Chriſtian. There is to be found the remain 
of a ruin, called a Chapel, ſuppoſed to be a Romiſh one: Lately a cairn of 
ſtones was removed from the top of a hill, called Lawhill, and there was found 
a ſtone coffin containing human bones. About 16 years ago, on removing 4 
large heap of earth and ſtones, there was found a ſtene coffin, with 3 or 4 urn, 
containing burut bones. The urns are ſaid to have had letters or figures on 
chem, but were broker by the workmen in hopes of treaſure. Camphill, neu 
vhe borders of the pariſh of Largs, is faid to be the place, where the Scots army, 
under Alexander III. encamped, previous to the battle of Largs 1263. Between 
that and Largs is Roatdon-burn, ſuppoſed to derive its name from a detachment 
of King Haco of Denmark's army, being there attacked and put to the ror! 
and that don, is a contraction of Dane. What renders this more probable, c 
the banks of the Routdon · burn, is a large cairn, upon removing part of which, 
lately was diſcovered a ftone coffin. The knights Templars had lands in thus 
pariſh, and are called Temple lands at this day.—Anciently, there were : 
churches in the pariſh; the one on the eaſt, the other on the weſt of the village, 
and little more than a quarter of a mile diſtant from the preſent church. With- 
in theſe laſt 40 years paſt, the remains of the eaſt church have been ſeen by 
fome no living. The weſt church, though no remains of the building can b: 
traced, yet from a piece of ground being there, ſtill called the old glebe, it » 
probable the church may have Rood near to it, This old glebe, was exchange 
«bout 30 years ago, for the preient one. At what period the 2 churches were 
united, and the church firſt built where the preſent one now ſtands, is unce!- 
tain, but thought to have been between the years 1600 and: 1608. No aug: 
mentation of ſtipend of Dalry fince 1650; when, at the inſtance of Mr. R6 
bert Bell, ther. miniſter, purſuer, the ſtipend was then fixed at what it now i. 
The decree bears to have proceeded on an agreement between Elair of Bla, 
tackſman of the teinds of the pariſh, by tack granted to him by John, Arch. 
biſhop of St. Andrew!s, Commendator of Kilwinning, dated the laſt day of May 
1616, and 2 commiſſions from the preſbytery of Irvine, in name and behalf a 


Ma. Bell the purſuer.— The moſſes in the low part of the pariſh, do evident) 
covet 
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* like Gothic arched work, ſupported with maſſy columns and 
putreſſes. Its width varies in different places from 5 to 10 
feet; its height from 5 to 12 feet; and its length, fo far as 
is acceſſible, is about 183 feet. About the middle of it is a 

O 2 ſpacious 


cover the remains of ancient foreſts. Trees of different ſpecies and dimenſions 
are often found, ſome of them very large, particularly oak and elm, which are 
tle prevailing kinds, and nſually broken off near the roots, and lie along in 2 
direction from S. W. to N. E. The roots all ſtand in a perpendicular poſture, 
and as cloſe as the roots of trees in a foreſt. All the limeſtone quarries abound 
with marine petrifactions of numerous varieties, and incumbent on ſome ſuch 
quarries, is a bed of ſtone marl from 3 to 5 feet depth. It has been analyzed 
and found to contain from 30 to 50 parts of calcareous earth, and falls ſoon to 
powder when expoſed to ſun and weather. No proper trial of it as a manure 
has been made. 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations It is thought by many, that the Clyde and ſea 
at Irvine or Saltcoats might be connected with a Canal, and that from the level 
nature of the intervening ſtrath, and plentiful ſupply of water to be got from 
the lochs of Lochwinnoch and Kilbirny ; and as coal much abounds in many 
parts of that ſtrath, it might be conveyed to thoſe towns near to which the 
Canal might go, perhaps on much eaſier terms, than otherwiſe they can be pro- 
vided, with many other articles that would be conveyed through ſuch a long 
and fertile part of the country,—From the ſmall number of ſheep in the pariſh, 
little attention has yet been paid to the improvement of the breed, or wool. In 
the ſheep farms no attention has been paid. In the low part of the pariſh, 
many farmers keep from 2 to half a-dozen of ſheep, that feed with their milch 
cows, theſe are generally of a mixed breed between Scotch and Engliſh, of a 
larger ſize (from 12 to 14 lib. a quarter) and the wool of a much finer quality, 
than what is got from the ſmall moor ſneep, and will bring one-third more when 
fold. I have known 10 or 12 Engliſh pounds, and ſometimes mote, got from 
them. The number of ſuch in the pariſh, may be about 100.—Lately died in 
the pariſh, a couple who had been married 52 years, both were above 80 years 
eld, 16 hours only intervened between their deaths, and both were buried in 
one grave. Died in the pariſh, in 1789, a woman about 60 years of age. She 
had been thrice married. By her firit huſband ſhe became pregnant, and her 
pains came ſeverely upon her, about the ordinary time; but ſhe was not de- 
livered. She continued ever aſter to have the appearance of pregnancy. Her 
faſt husband dying, ſhe was again married to a farmer, who allo died in a few 

years. 
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ſpacious opening, 35 feet long, 12 feet wide, and 12 high, 
The whole internal ſurface is variouſly indented. Its floor i; 
nearly dry; its ſides and corners run off into many crevices; 
and its roof is emblazoned by calcareous incruſtations. 


NU N. 


years. She was laſtly married to another farmer, about the year 1772. He 
died in 1788, and ſhe ſurvived him about 9 months, She was of a full habit of 
body, and enjoyed good health, till about 5 months before her death, when fie 
began to fall off much, was confined to her bed, and her legs ſwelled. Het 
pregnant appearance ſtill remained, and ſhe told ſome of her neighbours, that 
about 33 years ago, ſhe expected to be delivered,” and felt life and motion in 
the child. This excited the deſire of the ſurgeons to have her body opened a. 
ter her death. Leave was granted by her friends, to a ſkilful ſurgeon in Beith 
to open her. But he not coming at the appointed time, two perſons of ſmall 
{kill and experience, performed the operation in a coarſe manner, and could not 
give a proper account of the ſituation in which they found the foetus. They, 
however, did find a child come to maturity, and in a perfect ſtate of prefer: 
tion, It was immediately laid on the table, before more than a dozen of people 
that were preſent. The operators were allowed to carry it away; and I ſawit 
aſterward myſclf, The incruſtation round it was tough, and of a horny ap- 
pearance when I ſaw it, and in laying the incruſtation open, it appeared one of 
the child's arms had been harmed. I heard it was afterward in the poſſeſſion 
of the late Dr. William Hamilton, and Mr. Monteath ſurgeon, Glaſgow, for 
ſome time, who took a drawing of it, as the perſons who extracted it, would 
not part with it, but at an extravagant price. I have alſo heard, that ſome d 
the medical gentlemen at Edinburgh, are in poſſeſſion of it at this very time. 


( 
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NUMBER X. 
PARISH or BARONY or GLASGOW. 


(CounTY OF LANARE, SYNOD OF GLASGOW AND AYR, PRES» 
BYTERY OF GLASGOW, 


By the Rev. Mr. Jokn BuRNs. 


- Extent, Soil, Surface, Sc. 


if Hm city of Glaſgow, and the barony pariſh, till the year 
1595, made but one pariſh. But population having 

lo much increaſed, that it was inconvenient for the inhabi- 
tants of the town and country to meet 1n one place, they were 
at that time disjoined ; and the landward part of the. pariſh, 
as diſtinguiſhed from the town, was called the barony. This 
pariſh is both large and populous, extending from 2 to 5 or 6 
miles around the city of Glaſgow, except on the ſouth fide. 
The ſoil is various. In ſome places it is a rich clay, in others 
2 light ſand : towards the N. and N E., it is a cold clay, or 
ſpongy and mooriſh, but conſiderably improved by the atten- 
tion paid to draining, liming, and a better mode of cultivation 
adopted by the farmers ; ſtill, however, there is much room 
for 
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for improvements, and theſe are carrying on with eonſiderabſe 
ſpirit in different parts. Though there are no high hills in 
the pariſh, there are many beautiful ſwells, which greatly di. 
verſify the appearance, and add much to the beauty of the 
country. On the banks of Clyde, at Weſtthorn, and in many 
other places, the landſcape is rich, various, and delightful, 
The river winding through richly cultivated fields, and fre. 
quently loſt among the trees, which grow upon its banks; 
interſperſed with many gentlemen's houſes, and the large and 
populous city of Glaſgow, with its numerous ſpires and ve. 
nerable cathedral, preſent to the eye various ſtriking views, 
and fill the mind with the pleaſing ideas of induſtry, wealth, 
ſecurity, and happineſs, | | 


Climate and Diſeaſes. The climate is temperate, the air 
healthy, though rather moiſt, when compared with the eaſtern 
parts of Scotland, and many of the inhabitants live to an ad- 
vanced age, though at preſent there are none above go years 
old. The diſeaſes moſt prevalent are conſumptions and fe- 
vers; which laſt, for want of proper attention to cleanlineſs, 
and a free circulation of freſh air, prove ſo infectious, as ge- 
nerally to go through the whole family, and relapſes are very 
frequent. The common people, however, are now beginning 
to be more attentive than ſormerly to the cleanlineſs and yen- 
tilation of their houſes. Indeed, from the increaſe of trade, 
and of wealth among them, their houſes, and the whole ſtyle 
of their living is much improved within theſe fey years. 

This ſeaſon the ſmall-pox has been very frequent among the 
children, and vaſt numbers have died. Inoculation is yet fu 
from being generally practiſed, though the unreaſonable pre- 
judices entertained againſt it are gradually wearing off. In 
the villages, the great bulk of the inhabitants being employed 
in manufaQures, many of them are very ſubje& to flatulency, 

and 
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and the diſeaſes incident to ſedentary people. And the wea- 


= vers, probably from the want of due circulation by the preſ- 
. _ ſure of the ſeat, are very often afflicted with what they call 


ſore legs, or bad ulcers in their legs, very difficult to be heal- 
ed. Lime-water has been uſed of late in many caſes with 


7 great ſucceſs. 

8 Mineral Springs, and Minerals.-. There are chalybeate ſprings 
* in different parts of the pariſh, particularly on the ſide of the 
Me river Clyde, above Rutherglen bridge. At Anderſton there 
ad is a ſpring which contains one grain of mineral alkali or ſoda 
l, in the pint of water. And at Northwoodſide, there is a ſul- 


phureous ſpring upon the ſide of the river Kelvin, which for- 
merly was often uſed, it is ſaid, with ſucceſs, in ſcorbutic diſ- 
orders. But for a conſiderable time paſt no attention has been 


* paid to it, and the water of the river now runs into it. This 
1 pariſh abounds with coal of an excellent quality, and ſold at 
** a very reaſonable price, being laid down in the city of Glaſ- 
16 gow, at the rate of 3s. 9 d. the cart of 12 wt. This cheap- 
nh neſs of fuel is of the utmoſt importance to the comfort of the 
* inhabitants, and the thriving of manufactures: And as the 
very fields of coal in the neighbourhood are immenſe, it is to be 
2 hoped the price will always continue ſo moderate as to pre- 
* lerve to Glaſgow the ſuperiority the at preſent enjoys above 


moſt places. Indeed, were the price of fuel to be raiſed ſo 
high as to injure the manufactures, the coal-owners themſelves 
would equally ſuffer. The value of the coal produced from 
* the diſſerent mines may amount to about 30, ooo l. annually. 

Thoſe belonging to James M Nair, Eſq. of Shettleſton, pro- 


t far | 
al duce from 5200 1. to 60001, Sterling annually “. 

SY ManufaGures. 
oy ed On his colliery, the firſt ſteam- engine for drawing off the water from the 


ency, Wl Hal-ꝑits, was erected, in the year I764. Since that time near 20 ſteam. engines 
and have 
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Manu facturen. The weaving manufacture is carried on t6 
a great extent in this pariſh, there being at preſent upwards of 
3000 looms employed. Within theſe 10 years, however, this 
branch of manufacture has undergone an almoſt total change, 
Before that time, they were employed in lawns, ſhirting, 
check, and handkerchiefs, linen handkerchiefs for printing, and 
blounks, conſiſting of linen-warp, and cotton- weft, which were 
printed for neck-handkerchiefs, gowns, ahd bed-furniture, 
But now they are almoſt wholly in the muſlin line, very fey 
lawns or checks being manufactured in this place. Though 
the muſlin trade has been but lately eſtabliſhed, yet it has al. 
ready riſen to great perfection. And were the importation 
of Eaſt India muſlins in ſome meaſure reſtrained, and the fine 
cotton wool brought home, it is impoſſible to ſay to what ex. 
tent this branch might be carried, and how much this coun- 


try 


have been ſet up in the neighhourhiood of Glaſgow. There are ſeveral ſtrata a 
ſeams of coal of different thickneſſes, and at different diſtances from one an- 
other. Theſe all lie nearly parallel to each other, but not parallel to the fur- 
face of the earth, having their 4ip, as it is termed by the colliers, or their d. 
clination towards the river Clyde, and rifing, as you retire from the river, near- 
er to the ſurſace of the earth till they crop out. And what is very remarkable 
the ſeams of coal on the other fide of Clyde, alſo have their dip towards it 
bed; ſo that the ſtrata on the different ſides of the river, inſtead of lying ia the 
ſame plane, are inclined to each other at a certain angle. In ſome pits, tle 
ſtrata of cual are of the following thickneſſes : 1ſt, The upper coal from 4t0 
4F feet thick: 2d, Ell-coal from 24 to 3 feet: And 3d, Main coal from 44 to 
$4 feet. Theſe are the only ſeams that have as yet been wrought. Above tht 
coal there lies a thin but very rich ſtratum of iron-ſtone. Till within thele 
ſew years that the Clyde iron-works were erected on the borders of this parill 
the whole iron-ſtone in this part of the country was diſregarded, and ſometime 
proved a great incumbrance. Now, it is a ſource of weilth, and gives em- 
ployment to ſeveral hands in this pariſh. Beſides coal and iron-fone, there ar 
beds of very good free-ſtone, particularly at Poſfit, much uſed in the city o 
Glaſgow for building and flagging the ſides of the ſtreets. And on the eaft lid 
of the fir park adjoining to the city, there is a large whinftone quarry, W222 
all tte ſtones uſed for paving the Rreets have been brought. 
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try might be benefited by it. But as the manufactures of this 
pariſh are immediately connected with the city of Glaſgow, 
they will be more properly and fully treated of there. It is 
therefore unneceſſary to ſay any thing farther of them in this 
place. Only it may be proper to take notice of the improve- 
ments introduced by Mr. George Mackintoſh, a gentleman 
whoſe ſpirited and ſucceſsful exertions have been of the great- 
eſt benefit to the manufactures of this country, and by whom 
I have been favoured with the following account : The cud- 
bear manufacture carried on here, under the firm of George 
Mackintofh and Co. was begun in the year 1977, occupying 
about 14 acres of ground, compactly built, and well walled 
round with ſtone and lime. This is a manutaQtufe for mak. 
ing a dye-ſtuff, now becoming an uſeful article, and employ- 
ed chiefly in the woollen and ſilk manufaQures of Britain, 
and is made from an excreſcence that grows upon rocks and 
ſtones, a ſpecies of the liechen or rock-tnoſs, which, with cer. 
tain chemical preparations, makes a dye-ſtuff called cudbear. 
It was knownand uſed as a dye-ſtuff in the Highlands of Scot- 
land by the name of corkes or crottel, ſome hundred years ago. 
But it was Meſſrs. George and Cuthbert Gordon, (now Dr.. 
Cuthbert Gordon), who firſt attempted, and had the merit of 
bringing the proceſs to a regnlar ſyſtem. They, in conjunc- 
tion with the Meffrs. Alexanders of Edinburgh, erected a ma- 
nufacture for it in Leith, in which they perſevered for ſeve- 
ral years. But it proved in the end unſucceſsſul. Conſider- 
able improvements have been made in the manufacture ſince 
its eſtabliſhment in Glaſgow. And the Company finding that 
the rock-moſs in Scotland would ſoon be exhauſted, early ſent 
a perſon of {kill to explore the rocks of Sweden and Norway, 
whence they, for fome time paſt, import all they uſe. But 
there it is alſo beginning to be ſcarce. Ruſſia appears to pro- 
duce none of it. This manufacture conſumes a very conſi- 

Vor. XII. P derable 
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derable quantity of human urine; above 2000 gallons a. day. 
They have about 1500 iron- bound caſks diſperſed among the 
manufacturing and tradeſmen's houſes in Glaſgow and ſuh. 
urbs. For each caſk full they pay a certain price, which, with 
the expenſe of collecting, coſts them about 8001. a-year, for 
an article which formerly ran in waſte through the kennels 
and drains of the ſtreets. The dying of Turkey red on cot. 
ton, though a very late diſcovery in this kingdom, was eſta. 
bliſhed in Glaſgow earlier than in any part of Great Britain. 
In the year 1785, Mr. George Mackintoſh being in London, 
fell in with Monfieur Papillon, a Turkey red dyer from Rou- 
en, carried him with him to Glaſgow, and, in conjunction 
with Mr. David Dale, built an extenſive dye-houſe at Dal. 
marnock in this pariſh, upon the banks of the river Clyde, 
where cotton is dyed a real Turkey red, equal in beauty and 
ſolidity to Eaſt India colours. There is another dyehouſe, 
equally extenſive, lately erected for the ſame purpoſe, in the 
neighbourhood of this one, alſo in the barony pariſh, under 
the management of Mr. Papillon, who is now connected with 
another Company. At both places the Turkey red colours 
are now made in great perfection. By means of theſe eſtabliſb. 
ments, the ingenious and induſtrious manufacturers of this 
place are enabled to make cotton-pulicate handkerchiefs, e- 
qual in beauty and quality to any in the known world. And 
although the Meſſrs. Bouilles (one of whom is fixed at Man- 
cheſter) did obtain a premium from Parliament for the Tur- 
key red, the buſineſs was firſt eſtabliſhed here; and ſpecimens 
of manufactured pulicates of a ſuperior colour, it is ſaid, were 
produced before a committee of the Houſe of Commons, (made 
by Mr. Mackintoſh, who was the firſt who manufactured any 
here) while Mr, Bouille could only produce cuts of cotton- 
yarn done by him. It is now computed that there are above 
1500 looms employed in this branch of pulicate alone, in 
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Glaſgow and neighbourhood. This colour is ſo faſt, or fixed, 
that when wove with brown cotton, or linen yarn, it re- 
fiſts and ſtands the whole proceſs of bleaching, and acquires 
more beauty and luſtre by this trying operation ; and when 
wrought in with bleached yarn, requires 24 hours boiling in 
ſoap and aſhes, to reduce it to its vivid ſtandard. Acids, 
which deſtroy moſt other reds, in a moderate degree, improve 
this. Making Turkey red is a moſt intricate and troubleſome 
proceſs, requiring about 15 different operations in the com- 
mon courſe of dying. 

Near to the cudbear manufacture, is juſt now commenced 
a buſineſs carried on by George and Charles Mackintoſh, en- 
tirely new in this, or, we believe, in any other country, It 
is the making of a newly diſcovered chymical preparation, 
which anſwers as a real ſubſtitute in dying and printing, for 
ſaccharum ſaturni, or ſugar of lead and allum. It is hoped it 
will be an uſeful undertaking, as hitherto all, or by far the 
greateſt part of the ſugar of lead uſed in Britain has been im- 
ported from Holland. Theſe ingenious and economical peo- 
ple, though a duty of 3d. the pound is impoſed on this ar- 
ticle when imported, and though receiving their lead from 
Britain, yet have hitherto been able to underſell all who have 
made any attempt of the ſame kind in this kingdom. Mr. 
Mackintoſh apd his ſon Charles intended this for a ſugar of 
lead buſineſs ; but in the courſe of their experiments in that 
Way, this improvement occurred to Charles Mackintoſh, who 
is a very able chymiſt ; and the work is now entirely employ- 
ed for this purpoſe, They ſupply the printers with this pre- 
paration at a lower rate than that which is uſually made from 
the Dutch ſugar of lead. The principal printfields in the 
country have tried, are now uſing, and approve of it, as mak - 
Ing an equally fixed, and, at the ſame time, a more beautiful 
colour than that done in the uſual manner with ſugar of lead 
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and allum. And I underftand they can ſupply the whole 
conſumpt of the country 2 


Dig. 


* In the year 1754, a cotton mill was built at North Woodſide in this pariſh 
by Mr. William Gilleſpie, which gives employment to about 400 perſons, men, 
women and children. This, with the people engaged in the bleachfield, ani 
otherwiſe, has made Woodſide a conſiderable village, while it has become the 
ſeat of plenty and comfort, the happy conſequence of induſtry and manufac. 
tures. Senſible of the advantages of religion and good morals, to promote the 
induſtry and happineſs of the people, the benevolent proprietor pays particular 
attention to theſe, He has not only engaged a maſter to teach the children, 
through the week, to read, but he has alſo fitted up, and ſupports at his own 
expeni:, a place for public worſhip on the Lord's day, where a decent congre- 
gation regularly afſembles. And in the afternoon, the preacher publicly cate. 
chiſes and inſtructs the children: The knowledge thus diffuſed among the chil. 
dren and the inhabitants of that part of the pariſh, is an honourable teſtimony 
to the fidelity and diligence of Mr. James Steven the preacher ; and the good 
effects, it is to be hoped, will extend, at leaſt among ſome, much farther that 
merely that regularity, ſobriety, and induſtry, which ſerve ſo much to promote 
their temporal proſperity and comfort. The yarn ſpun at this mill, employ 
about 450 weavers, excluſive of thoſe who get their bread by winding, ſtarch, 
ing, &c. 

In 1772, the ſame gentleman eſtabliſhed a printfield at Anderſton, which, 
with the bleachfield, give employment to between 300 and 400 people. The 
cloth there printed, may employ 500 or 600 operative weavers. Beſides theſe, 
there are ſeveral other bleachfields at Finnieſton, Calton, Springfield, and other 
places, conducted upon the moſt improved principles, and which give bread to 
a great number of perſons. About 30 years ago, a very large brewery ws 
erected near Anderſton, for brewing ale and porter, both for foreign and home 
conſfumpt. To ſo great an extent do they carry on buſineſs, that near a 90 
part of the whole exciſe of Scotland has been paid by them, 

At Partick on the river Kelvin, there ate very extenſive wheat mills erected: 
the greateſt part of which belong to the incorporation of bakers in Glaſgow. 
The mills are well conſtructed, and much machinery introduced for the abridge- 
ment of labour. At the bakers wheat mills alone, at an average of the 4 laſt 
years from May 1786 to May 1790, 36, 113 bolls of wheat and a-half have bee 
annually milled. | 


Seed-time and Harweſt.—The time of ſowing wheat, is from the middle d 


September to the middle of October ; oats, peaſe, beans, and flax, from tht 
middle 
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Diviſion and Rent of Land. The whole valued rent of the 
pariſh, as ſtated in the ceſs-books for the county, is 13,000 1. 
Scotch; but of this 4000 1. is held by the College of Glaſgow, 
2s the teind of the archbiſhoprick, for which they have ne- 
yer yet paid any public burdens. The heritors are 92 in 
number, of whom 59 reſide in the pariſh, either conſtantly or 
occaſionally. The farms are, in general, about 60 acres, 
though there are ſome of 160, and ſome as low as 20 acres, 
In the neighbourhood of the villiges, a great deal of the land 
is rented in very {mall parcels. by the tradeſmen, for the pur. 
poſe of rearing potatoes, &c. The ſoil being very different, 
the rents are alſo different; but from the ſpirit for improve. 
ment which prevails, and the increaſing demand in the city of 
Glaſgow for the produce of the farms, the rents are every 
where riſing, The greateſt part of the land is encloſed, the 
face of the country much improved, and the tenants better 
able to afford a higher rent than formerly. At preſent, there 

k 1 
middle of March to the middle of April; potatoes and barley in May; and 
turnips in June and July. The harveſt generally begins about the middle or 
end of Auguſt, and the crop is got totally in about the middle of October, ex- 


cept in cold and wet ſeaſons. The price of grain and proviſions in this pariſh, 
is regulated by the Glaſgow markets, and need not be here ſeparately ſtated, 


The Price of Labour.—The wages of day-labourers are, in winter, from rod. 
to 18., and in ſummer from 15s. 2d. to 18, 4d. a-day. Journeymen weavers earn 
from 108. to 14s, a-week, and ſome 20s, In harveſt, the men's wages, a-day, 
lor reaping, are from Is. 4d, to 18. 6d., and the women's 1s. ; both of them 
furniſh their own proviſions out of their wages. Colliers earn from 28. 9d. to 
35. each day ; but are ſo many days out of the pit, that they ſeldom, at an 
average, earn above 30 l. annually. The wages of domeſtic ſervants are, for 
men 10l., and for women from 31. to 51. a- year. A ploughman's wages are, 
in general, about 10l. or 121. ; but ſome who have excelled at the ploughing 
matches, ſome time ago introduced into this country, have got their wages ad- 
vanced to 251. a- year, beſides bed, board, and waſhing, The expenſes of a 
zommon labourer's family, when married, are generally about 161, a- year. 
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is ſome of the worſt ground rented at 10s. the acre, and the hef 
arable land at 31. ; garden ground is let at from 4 l. to 61, a, 
year. There are 3 different kinds of ploughs uſed, according 
to the nature of the ſoil; but the old Scotch plough is the mo 
common. 


Villages, Rents of Houſes, and New Houſes. —As manufac, 
tures are carried to a great extent in the city of Glaſgow, their 
influence is felt on all the country round; and a number d 
very populous and thriving villages have been built in thi 
pariſh, Theſe are Calton and Bridgeton, Grahamſton, An. 
derſton, Finnieſton, Clayſlap, North-Woodſide, Cowcadden, 
Parkhouſe, Camlachie, Parkhead, Weſtmuir, Shettleſton, 
Lightburn, Callendar and Denniſtoun. In thefe, the genera 
rent of the houſes is from 2 l. to 51. a-year, though there ar: 
many much higher, and ſome as low as 15 8s. Within the laſ 
ten years, 486 new dwelling-houſes or tenements, have been 
built: and of theſe the greater part have been erected within 
the laſt 4 or 5 years. It is to be obſerved, that many of theſe 
houſes are made to accommodate 2, 3, or 5 or 6 families, 
None of the houſes erected in the New Town of Glaſgow are 
included in the enumeration, though the greateſt part of it is 
fituated within the Barony pariſh, 


Population. According to Dr. Webſter's report, the num- 
ber of ſouls then was 3905. In the beginning of the year 
1791, there were living in the Barony pariſh of Glaſgow, ex- 
cluſive of the whole of the New Town of Glaſgow, 18,451 
perſons. The proportion of ſouls to a family is 4 nearly. 
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The Population of the villages is as under : 


Calton and Bridgeton, 6695 Shettleſton and Middle- 


Grahamſton, 4 896 
Anderſton, - 3900 
Cowcaddens and North- 
Woodlide, a) 11 58 
Parkhouſe - 499 
Camlachie, — 977 


Parkhead and Weſtmuir, 678 


119 
Quarter, - 766 
Callendar and Denni- 
ſtoun, — = 608 
Sandyhills, &. 341 
Total, 


TABLE of MaxRIAGE8Ss and BIR TAS. 


16,518 


"Years. | Marnages. | Births. | Males. Females. 
1700 21 51 

£739 } 43 149 
1772 | x08 314 | 166 848 
17382 111 320 | 158 | 162 
1783 | 1r2 319 | 162 [157 | 
1784 | 137 | 374 | 197 | 177 | 
i785 | x56 423 | 210 | 213 
1786 | 173 434 214 | 220 
19787 | 206 490 | 249 | 241 
1788 | 179 | 470 | 253 | 217 

1789 171 498 | 247 251 
| 2790 212 | 534 | 26g | 265 
1721 | 246 520 | 26x | 259 


Both the marriages and births are, in fact, ſomewhat more 
numerous than ſtated above, becauſe every year the number 
of irregular clandeſtine marriages is increaſing ; but the above 
table contains only thoſe who have been regularly married, or 
have judicially acknowledged their marriage before the ſeſ- 
lion, And the number of births is taken from the regiſter of 
baptiſms - but ſome of the diſſenters, from principle, and ſome 
other inhabitants, from inattention, negle& to give in their 
children's names for regiſtra tion. No account can be given 


of 
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of the burials, becauſe, though there are now three burying 
places in the pariſh, yet a great part of the inhabitants are in. 
terred in the burying grounds belonging to the city. 


Public Houſes. —Ta the beginning of the year 1791, then 
were 169 public houſes for retailing malt and ſpiritous J. 
quors. The vaſt increaſe of theſe houſes is one of the great. 
eſt injuries to the morals, the health, and the proſperity of 
the inhabitants. In almoſt every village, ſeveral low houſ 
of this ſort are to be found; and the conſequences are at one: 
both obvious and melancholy. If the number of virtuous in- 
habitants be the ſtrength of a ſtate, then enlightened policy 
ſhould lead to the ſuppreſſion of many of theſe houſes, ani 
particularly to diſcourage the uſe of all ſpiritons liquors. 


Ecclgſiaſtical State of the Pariſh, School, Poor, Cc. — Ile 
pariſh church is a part of that venerable building, the cathe- 
dral of Glaſgow, and has been occupied by the Barony fine 
the year 1595. Being of an arched roof, which is low, and 
- ſupported by a great number of maſly pillars, it is exceeding- 
Iy dark, dirty, and incommodious ; of this the heritors are f 
ſenſible, that a viſitation of the preſbytery has been called up- 
on it this year; and there is ſome probability of another 
church being built for the accommodation of the inhabitants 
At Shettleſton, in the eaſt end of the pariſh, a Chapel of Eaſe 
| was erected about 50 years ago; and there is another, 2 
mentioned above, at North Woodſide, ſupported at the ſole ex 
penſe of Mr. William Gilleſpie. Another chapel is much 
needed in the village of Calton, and, it is to be hoped, wil 
be provided. At Anderſton, there is a Relief Church, bull 
about 20 years ago: one Cameronian meeting in the Calton, 
and another at Sandyhills, in the eaſt end of the paril 


Though there are many diſſenters of different denomination 
Wort "i 
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in the pariſh, theſe are the only places of worſhip, becauſe a 
great number of the inhabitants are accommodated 1n the city 
of Glaſgow. The numbers connected with each of the dif- 
ferent denominations of Chriſtians in the pariſh, including 
their children, is as follows: | 


Connected with the Eſtabliſhed Church, - I — 
Relief, * - - ” - 2793 
Burghers, A - - = 1564 
Antiburghers, - — „ thy 1054 
Reformed Preſbytery, or Cameronians 220 
Epiſcopalians, - - — — 171 
Independents, or Congregationaliſts, - - 162 
Methodiſts, - — ir 4 Fa 64 
Baptiſts, — - — - . 
Roman Catholics, - — - 4 Ni 
Quakers, — - - q * 
Bereans, — — 1 4 : 5 . 
Glaſſites, — — — — A F g 


Total fouls, - 18451 
Of theſe 6082 are diſſenters “. | | 

Vol., XII. Q Th 
e 


Cs os ng above Katenzent it appears, that the number of diſſent- 
++ oy mY Church * very confiderable, yet, perhaps there are few 
3 e a of a party-ſpirit is to be found. The people of various per- 
88 $4 o7 intercourles of ſocial life, and even cultivate habits of in- 
14 erer p with auen other, without ſuffering their minds to be em- 
this iderality 05 a. reſpecting their cilerences of opinion or profeſſion. In 
EOS OY ; „they have an DUDE example ſet them by their mini- 
I do them the ju — good ſenſe, learning, and piety. And it is with pleaſure 
a J © to acknowledge, that the diſſenters, in general, are as 
ous, upright, induſtrious, and reſpectable, as any in the pariſh. 
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The King is patron, The ſtipend is about 165 I. annual,  gir 
Iv, including the value of the glebe, conſiſting of about h Sb. 
acres and a half, and the rent allowed by the heritors in lien or 
of a manſe.— There are few of the inhabitants who have been Ml in 
bred in this pariſh, who have not been taught to read; au bot 
moſt of them can write, and underftand the common rules of Wy bra 
arithmetic, Education is ſo cheap, as not to be placed be. Wl of | 
yond the reach of the pooreſt. And the people are ſo imprel, ſun 
ſed with a ſenſe of its importange, that all parents, if not moſt Wan 
profligate themſelves, are exceedingly anxious to have their ¶ to 
children inſtructed in reading. They often cheerfully deny Wi 5 5 
themſelves many of the comforts of life to give their children 12 
education; and many of them have been rewarded, by ſeeing ¶ ate 
them riſing to affluence and reſpe& in ſociety, As the Baro. Wat 
ny pariſh is very extenſive, the children could not be accom. the 
modated at one ſchool. In the beginning, therefore, of this 
century, the legal ſalary was divided into four equal parts, 
and four ſchools erected in thoſe places of the pariſh then 
judged moſt convenient for the inhabitants: One at Shettle- that 
ſton, where an excellent ſchool-houſe, in which the maſter is inp 
alſo accommodated, has been very lately built by private ſub- . 
ſcription ; the maſter has alſo the benefit of two ſmall morti. 
fications, paid by the ſeſſion: one ſchool at Rachazie, for the WW +7 
north-eaſt quarter of the pariſh : one at Lambhill or Ruch-W 

I 
F 


hill, for the north- weſt quarter: and one at Anderſton, where 

a ſchool-houſe was mortified by the laird of Stabcroſs. Be- 

ſides theſe, there are fifteen private ſchools, attended ſome oi , 

| them by above 50 children: a charity ſchool in the Calton, 

ſupported by Mr. David Dale, the maſter has 15 I. ſalary an- 

nually ; and one in the mill at Woodſide, ſupported by Mr. 

Gilleſpie, for the inſtruction of the children attending bi 

cotton- mill. There are alſo 4 Sunday's ſchools, very well at 

tended, viz. two in Galton, of about 70 children, boys and 
| | girls 
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girls each; one in Camlachie, only for boys; and one at 
Shettleſton. The ſchool-wages paid in the villages are 28. 6d, 
or 38. the quarter; and at-one ſchool, 4 s. ; and in the country, 
in general, 2 8. a- quarter. Many children alſo in the neigh- 
bourhood of Glaſgow attend ſchools in the city, for different 
branches of education.— The number of poor upon the roll 
of the ſeſſion laſt year, (1790), amounted to 186. And the 
ſum expended for their relief was 2471. 8s. 4d, which, at 
an average, is 2 8. a-month nearly to each. The leaſt given 
to any perſon is 18. a- month, and none received more than 
55, a- month, excepting one woman, who is inſane, for whom 
13s. a- month is paid by the ſeſſion; and ſome children, who 
are boarded till they are able to do ſomething for themſelves, 
at the rate of 31. 12 8. 8d. a- year. The ſeſſion alſo pays for 
their education, as they do for all the children of the poor up- 
en their roll “. 


22 Roads 


©* The ſeſſion indeed are particularly attentive to this, being fully perſuaded 
that a proper education and habits of ſobriety and induſtry are of the greateſt 
importance to the comfort of the individual, and the benefit of ſociety. The 
funds, provided for the ſupport of theſe poor, under the management of the ſei. 
lon were, 


The collections at the chufch-doors, afnounting to ” L. 143 14 22 


For proclamation of banns for marriage, - - 46 10 9 
Intereſt of money, - > — 22 10 © 
For a few ſeats in the pariſh church belonging to the ſeſſion, and 
ſome other incidental ſums, - - 14 14 10k 
Aud an aſſeſſment paid by the heritors, . - 25 © © 
L. 252 9 97 


The ſeſſion are ſo much convinced, that regular aſſeſſments for the ſupport of 
tne poor, have the moſt dangerous tendency, that they exert themſelves to the 
utmoſt to prevent the neceſſity of them. It is but a few years ſince they were 
obliged to have recourſe to them, and they hope ſoon to be relieved from the 
decelfity of reſorting to ſo dangerous an exyedient, as they expect a commo. 
Atovs 
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Roads and Canals. —All the great roads leading to the city 
of Glaſgow, except by the two bridges on the S. fide, paſy 
through this pariſh. They are all kept in good order; by 
on the N. fide of the city they have been originally formel 
upon a moſt improper plan, being carried over the top of 
every. hill, inſtead of being led about the fide, which would 
have been as ſhort, and nearly level. The Great Canal be. 


tween 


dious place of worſhip will be provided for the inhabitants. It is proper to 
mention, that by the care of the elders in the diſtribution, no aſſeſſment ha 
ever been laid on the heritors, to a greater extent, than the ſum ſtated above 
and ſome years no aſſeſſment has been required. Before any perſon or famih 
is admitted to receive any ſeſſional charity, a ſtrict examination is made into 
their employment, ſtate of health, circumſtances and earnings, all of which 
ate diſtinctly entered into a book kept for the purpoſe, and to which recourk 
is had at any time, that the charity may be economically and properly diſtr. 
buted. The ſums given by the ſeſſion, are, in many caſes, very inadequate t 
the neceſſities of particular perſons; when this is the caſe, private contributions 
are made among their neighbours to ſupply the deficiency, and a great deal d 
money is annually raiſed in this manner, which is always beſtowed at the fight 
of the elder of the portion. Befides this, there are many charitable ſocit- 
ties eſtabliſhed in the pariſh, which afford much relief to tradeſmen and l 
bourers when laid aſide from work by ſickneſs. In general, the members, when 
in health, beſides their firſt entry-money, pay a certain ſmall ſum quarterly ints 
the funds of the ſociety, for which they are entitled to a weekly proviſion in 
ſickneſs; funeral expenſes alſo are allowed, in caſe of death, and ſome of then 
alſo give a certain allowance to the widow. Many tradeſmen are members d 
ſeveral of theſe ſocieties at the ſame time; ſo that in ſickneſs, they are bettet 
provided for than in health. Theſe ſocieties are of much advantage; becault 
in this way, youth and health make a proviſion for old age and ſickneſs. They 
are alſo friendly to the morals of the members, becauſe riotous, diſorderly pt 
ſons forfeit their right in the ſociety, and, in general, they are cut off from an 
ſupport in diſeaſes evidently brought on by intemperance and vice. Of thelt 
ſocieties, there are 16 in the pariſh. Some of them diſtribute annually fron 
71. to 20l., and one of them diſtributes from 451. to gol. In:general, the men- 
bers receive from 48. to 5s. a-week, when confined to bed, and 28. or 38. whe 
able to go about, but not to work. One ſociety alſo, beſides defraying funerd 


charges, gives to the widow 105. 22 Y, for the education of any children 1 
der 10 years of age. . 
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tween Forth and Clyde paſſes through part of this pariſh, as 
does alſo that from Monkland. The Forth and Clyde naviga- 
tion was begun to be cut on the 10th of July 1768, and was 
opened as far as Stockingſield in this patiſh, Icth July 1775; 
2 fide-cut was brought forward to Hamilton-hill, November 
1777, where a large baſon was formed for the reception of 
veſſels, and large granaries and other buildings erected. They 
are now carrying forward this ſide- cut, in order to form a 
junction with the Monkland Canal, which runs eaſtward 
through this pariſh to the collieries in Monkland pariſh, and 
extends to 12 miles in length. On this ſide- cut, a new baſon 
is to be formed at Hundred Acre Hill in this pariſh, within 
half a mile of Glaſgow; here granaries, and other buildings 
are to be ereQed, and a new village built, to be called Port- 
Dundas. The Canal was opened from ſea to fea on the 29th 
day of July 1790, and is carried over four aqueduQ bridges 
in this pariſh. The great bridge over Kelvin was begun in June 
1787, and finiſhed in April 1791, It is carried over a valley 
400 feet long, and 65 deep. It confiſts of 4 very large ar- 
ches of excellent maſon work ; is in height about 83 feet 
from the bed of the river to the top of the bridge, and is one 
of the moſt ſtupendous works of the kind perhaps in the 
world, The Canal is about 56 feet wide at the ſurface, and 
27 feet at the bottom, is 8 feet deep, and admits veſſels of 1 9 
leet beam, and 68 feet keel. On the Canal there are 5 
locks in this pariſh, within the ſpace of 200 yards, each lock 
is 74 feet between the gates, and 20 between the walls. 


There is alſo a very good dry dock for the veſſels employed 
upon the Canal. 


General Character of the People.—The general character of 
the people, as yet, is that of ſobriety and induſtry, though, from 
the great increaſe of wealth, and the number of public-houſes 


for 
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for retailing ſpiritous. liquors, intemperance, with its long 
train of evils, is becoming more prevalent than formerly a. 
mong the labouring people. And it is to be lamented, that 
by the cheapneſs of ſpiritous liquors, and the increafing uſe 
of them, many young people of both ſexes ate early corrupt. 
ed and ruined. Happy would it be for the health, the mo. 
rals, and the proſperity of the people, if fewer public-houſe 

| were licenſed, the uſe of ſpiritous liquors checked, and good 
wholefome ale ſubſtituted in their place, 


onp 


that 


IM. 
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NUMBER XI. 


(CounTY OF ABERDEFN, SYNOD oF MURRAY, PRESBYTERY OF 


STRATHBOGIE.) 


By the Rev, Mr. ALEXANDER CHarmers, 


Situation, Vc. 


AIRNY is made up of the united pariſhes of Rotary, 

Rathven, and part of Drumdelgy. This pariſh lies in 

the county of Aberdeen. It is a part of the lordſhip of Strath- 

bogie, taken from the Cummins by Ring Robert Bruce, and 

given to Sir Adam Gordon. This was the original eſtate 

of the family of Gordon. Since that period they have ex- 
tended their dominion from the E. to the W. Sea. | 


Population, &c,—According to Pr. Webſter's report, the 
numbers then were 2690. It contains at preſent 2600 people. 
They conſiſt of Preſbyterians, Papiſts, and Epiſcopals. They 
vere more numerous at my ſettlement here; the decreaſe is 
chiefly 
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chiefly owing to their wiſhing to reſide in the neighbouring ma, 
nufacturing villages of Huntly and Keith. The manufaQurer, 
there always find employment for a number of ſervants, The 
births are about 20 yearly ; but indeed they cannot be well 
aſcertained, Every perſon has his child baptized by his own 
paſtor. They are careleſs of inſerting them in the public re. 
giſter. The number of deaths cannot be known; for there 
are three church-yards in the pariſh: St. Peter's 1s indeed con. 
ſidered as the moſt holy ground, and conſecrated to the Catho- 
lips. The diſeaſes are generally af the inflammatory kind. 
Some years the ſmall-pox makes great ravages. The coun. 
try people are not yet reconciled to inoculation; 


Agriculture, &c.—The ſoil is generally deep and good, eſpe- 
cially in the lower part. If farming were encouraged, it is ca. 
pable of producing grain for exportation. The ground is ge- 
nerally let out in ſmall tenements or crofts. Theſe are occu, 
pied by a number of tradeſmen, who pay their rent by their 
buſineſs, The others breed ſome cattle; but indeed their 
rents are chiefly paid by the women ſpinning linen yam. 
They always allot a piece of their land for ſowing flax-ſeed, 
which turns out to'great account. Were this branch attendel 
to by the land proprietors, it would much increaſe the riches 
and proſperity of the country. The great tenants live upon 
their farms, but they depend eſpecially on raiſing of cattle. 
The pariſh is tolerably well accommodated with graſs. Large 
quantities are fold yearly, It may be ſaid, that during win- 
ter, this pariſh contains about 3oco black cattle. This is not 
a ſheep country, though there are many parcels in the paril. 
The ſtormy winters are unfavourable to theſe animals. 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations. The people in the pariſh d 
Cairny are naturally ſaber and induſtrions, The late incle- 


ment 
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+, ment ſeaſons have run them into arrear of rent. This hangs 
ers over, and much diſpirits them. Were this paſſed from but in 
ſhe part, it would give new life to their endeavours. Tradition 
veil WY lays, that ſome of the hills in Cairny were once covered 
wn with ſtately oaks, Now they preſent their nakedneſs to e- 
re. very paſſenger. Not one tree has been planted here for 62 
vere years, though the river and burn-fides are favourable to their 
on. WI growth. Hard wood is ſcarce, which will hurt both the far- 
mer and manufaQturer.-Good roads (which was the foun- 
dation of the proſperity of the ſouth country), are unknown 
here. Our moſs is exhauſted, The people muſt go to Port- 
ſoy for coals, by a road ſwarming with bogs and ftones.—In 
the ſtatiſtical account of this country, the manufacturing vil. 
lages of Huntly and Keith ſhould never be forgot. They 
are the ſources of much riches. They pay a great part of 
the landholders rent. Huntly promiſes to be the Paiſley 
of the north, Here is a large importation of flax from 
Holland and Flanders, Here are bleachfields, weaving lin- 
ens and cotton; threads for Nottingham. It may be ſaid 
that 5001, weekly is in circulation for many months of 
the year. The town is increaſing, The Duke of Gordon, 
the proprietor, is yearly giving off new feus. The town 
of Huntly is thriving amidſt many difficulties, Portſoy, 
their ſea-port, is 15 miles diſtant, Thence they bring their 
fuel, though the road is many times almoſt impaſſable. 

Manufactures are of great importance in any country, 
and ſhould always be encouraged. They enlarge our 
views, and introduce a ſpirit of liberty. A manufaQurer 
has always more liberal notions than a farmer, 

Tune manufacture of linen has introduced a certain,clean- 
lineſs over all this country. It has almoſt baniſhed the itch. 
rim d On a boliday, or at a fair, it is pleaſanc to behold the peo- 
incl: ple well areſſed, ſhowing away in their clean linen and 
1 lread-ſtockings, 
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NUMBER XII. 


PARISH or WEE M. 


* 


(Covnrr or PERTH, Srron or — AND STIRLING, Pats. 
BYTERY OF DUNKELD.) 


By the Rev. Mr. James M*DrarmeD. 


Name. 


WW (Wamha, a cave) is ſaid to have taken its name 

from a remarkable cave in a high rocky bank neat 

the pariſh church, but of which, from the falling i in of earth 
or ſome other accident, no veſtige now remains *, 

F; 6/5; 4 | River: 


This pariſh is ſo intermized with thoſe of Logierait, Dull, Fortingal, Ker- 
more, and Killin, that it would be to little purpoſe to attempt a geographical 
deſcription of it. The diflerent parts of it are pretty accurately marked in Mr. 
Stobie's map of Perthſhire. From the uncotamon manner in which pariſhes 
are divided in the preſbytery of Dunkeld, in which this pariſh lies, it would 
appear, that when pariſhes were firſt eſtabliſhed, every proprietor endowed tit 
pariſh church moſt contiguous to his place of reſidence, with the tithes of I 
own lands, at whatever diſtance they happened to be ſituated. This ſeems i 
be the moſt probable reaſon why the very neareſ farm to the church of Kill, 


en one fide, bs in the pariſh of Weem, though ut „ 
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Rivers and Laber. Parts of this pariſh lie along the rivers 
Tay, Lyon, Lochay, and Dochart. The two laſt fall into 
Loch Tay at the 8. W. end, as the firſt runs out of it at the 
E. N. E. end, and is joined by the Lyon about 2 miles be- 
low. A diſtrict of this pariſh called the 12 merk-land of 
Achmore; lies at the 8. W. corner of Loch Tay, and another 
12 merk-land called Crannich; about the middle of it on the 
north fide. Loch Tay is 15 miles long, and about x broad, 
yields ſalmon, trout, char, pike, and perch. Salmon is caught 
in drag-nets from October to Auguſt, and is ſent to Perth and 
Edinburgh. There are alſo two lakes or lochs in the hill- 
grazing of the diſtrict of Roro in Glenlyon, each of which 
is more than a mile long, and about half as broad, which af- 
ford a great variety of trouts, and in great abundance. A 
man with his fiſhing-rod, has been known to catch 200 in a 
day, from 4 ounces to a pound weight a- piece. 


Highways, Bridges. — The great military road leading from 
Stirling to Inverneſs, paſſes through this pariſh, and is joined 
by ſeveral county roads at Tay bridge, which is about half a 
mile from the pariſh charch. The military road is kept in 
repair by the Government, and the other roads by the ſtatute- 
labour. Since theſe roads were made; 5 or 6 double carts 
uy entry between this country and Perth. In ſummer 


R 2 they 


che church of that pariſh ; and there are other farms belonging to it at ſtill a 
greater, both in Glenlyon and Glenlochay, ſome of which are above 30 miles from 
the pariſh church; and parts of ſeveral other pariſhes, and even ſeveral pariſh 
churches intervene. All theſe lands ſtill bold of the family of Menzies, This 
diviſion of parithes would be extremely inconvenient, beth for the paſtors and 
people, were it not for the harmony that has always ſubſiſted among the ſor- 
mer, Every clergyman performs the ſeveral functions of his office to thoſe who 
ive moſt contiguous to him, whether they are his on pariſhioners or not, ex- 
cepting only parochial viſttations and catechifing, which every miniſter confines 
to his own pariſhioners. 
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they come and go twice a-week, in winter only once a-week, 
They are commonly well loaded going and returning. Be. 
fides theſe, ſhopkeepers and farmers ſend a number of carts 
to Perth for merchant goods, ſalt, iron, tar, and other necef. 
ſaries. Before the roads were made, a very few horſes car. 
ried in back-loads, all the goods that were brought to, or ſent 
from this country. There are likewiſe very good bridges on 
the rivers Lyon and Lochay. 


Mountains, Climate, &c.— The moſt remarkable mountains, 
of which a part belong to this pariſh, are that of Lawers on 
the north fide of Loch Tay, and Benteſkerny in Glenlochay, 
The firſt of theſe is reckoned the higheſt in Perthſhire, be- 
ing, according to a meaſurement, 4015 feet from the level 
of the ſea. Theſe mountains produce a great variety of al- 
pine plants that are rarely to be met with in other parts of 
Britain. The air in this country is, in general, pure and 
healthy. Epidemical diſeaſes ſeldom make their appearance, 
excepting meaſles, ſmall-pox, and chin-cough. Before the 
practice of inoculation was introduced, the ſmall-pox gene- 
rally carried off one in 7; but fince inoculation has become 
pretty general, not 1 in 200. Even thoſe who are ſeized 
without being inoculated, eſcape much better than formerly, 
as the cool regimen is untverſally obſerved. The moſt com- 
mon diſeaſes, are rheumatiſms both acute and chronic, pleu- 
riſies, quinſies, and other inflammatory diſorders. . The jaun- 
dice, before the year 1789, was a very uncommon diſorder 
in this country; but ſince that period, hundreds have been 
ſeized with it of all ages and ſexes. It is indeed but a flight 
diſorder when taken in time, and properly treated, eſpecially 
when the patient is young, or in the vigour of life ; but 
where it attacks old people, or women with child, or when 
it is neglected, or improperly treated, it often proves a te- 
dious, 
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eck, Naious, and in ſome caſes, a dangerous diſorder. No change 
Be. ia the way of living can account for this diſorder being ſo 
arts frequent. In the cure of the pleuriſy, an unegmmon me- 
«cel. Nod of cupping was anciently uſed in this country, as well 
car. Nas in many other parts of the Highlands. The part, affected 
ſent was ſlightly ſcarified with a razor, in the form of a circle, 


and the broad end of a large cow horn was applied over it, 
and a piece being cut off the top, it was ſtrongly ſucked by 
a perſon's mouth, by which means a confiderable quantity of 


ains, blood was taken away, and often almoſt immediate relief was 
s on {procured. Since the uſe of bliſters and proper cupping ap- 
hay. Whparatus have been introduced, this awkward method is, in 
be- noſt places, diſcontinued. A few tertian, and many putrid 
level Nand nervous fevers are frequently brought from the Low 
f al- (Country. The tertians are eaſily cured ; but the other kinds 
's of of fever prove often infectious, ſpread over conſiderable diſ- 
and tricts, and ſometimes cut off a great many lives. 
ice, 

the Soil, Produce, &c.— The ſoil of this pariſh varies accord- 
ene · ing to the different parts of the country in which it is fituat- 
ome Wed. The accounts given of the foil in the pariſhes of Dull, 
ized . Fortingal, Kenmore, and Killin, apply reſpectively to the 
erly, parts of this pariſh that are interwoven with theſe. The 
:om- number of ploughs is 70, moſt of them now drawn by 2 
leu- horſes. The number of carts is at leaſt double that of ploughs, 
aun- s many Keep a cart who do not yoke a horſe in a plough. 
rder {Win the lower parts of the pariſh, 22 acres arable may be 
been reckoned a ploughgate; but in the higher parts, not above 
ight 7 or 8. There are ſown annually in this pariſh, 500 bolls of 
ally Noats, Linlithgow meaſure, which yield, at an average, four- 


told; 195 bolls of barley, or rather bear, yielding about fix- 
told ; peaſe, 40 bolls, yielding three-fold ; potatoes, 1 25 bolls, 
fielding twelve-fold; and 15 hogſheads of flax ſeed, yielding 
| between 
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between 3 and 4 ſtones the peck of ſcutched flax. The why 
of this flax is dreſſed in water mills, which are ereQed is 
different parts of the country, The owner of the lint pay 
18. 4d. the ſtone, for dreſſing it at the mill. The whole d 
the flax, except what is neeeſſury for linen for the peoſ⸗ 
themſelves, is ſpun into yarn of 4, 5, or 6 hanks from th 
pound weight, and fold in that ſtate to manufacturers » 
Perth and Glaſgow. There is a good deal of lime ufed fx 
manure ; and were it not for the ſcarcity and expenſe of fud 
to burn it, there would be much more uſed, as the limeſton 
is in great plenty in moſt places of this conntry ; and as ity 
invariably found to ſucceed wherever it can be procure, 
Dung of the cattle and horſes is almoſt the only other my 
nure uſed here. No marl has been diſcovered. There han 
been of late years, a few patches ſown with turnips, and u. 
terward laid down with clover and rye-graſs ſeeds, and bot 
hay and turnips have anſwered very well. Turnips and ps. 
tatoes are laid down in drills, and carefully hoed. There i 
very little of the ground encloſed or ſubdivided. March- fences 
and head-fences to ſeparate the arable from the paſture grounds 
have been built in moſt places within the laſt 30 years. Bs 
fore that period, the whole might, for the greateſt part i 
the year, be conſidered as a common; but now, in mol 
places, marches are ſtrictly obſerved to the very _ of the 
mountains, 


Animals. Quadrupeds of the wild kind, are, a few 10 
deer, roes, foxes, hares, wild cats, martins, otters, badge! 
polecats, weaſels, ermines, and moles. The foxes, before 
the year 1760, made great havock among the ſheep, gout) 
Sc. ; but from that time, regular fox-hunters have been em 
ployed at fixed ſalaries, by whoſe diligence and ill vaſt num 
bers of foxes have been deſtroyed ; ſo that their number! 


nod 
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zow greatly reduced, Eagles, hawks of various kinds, ravens, 
coded crows, and kites, breed in great numbers in rocks 
nd woods; and deſtroy lambs, and a great deal of game and 
xoultry ; and yet there has been no public, and ſcarce any 
private encouragement given for their deſtruction. While 
he game laws are ſo ſevere, that ſhepherds, and others, whoſe 
pation leads them to the places where theſe deſtruQtive 
atures moſt abound, dare not carry a gun or kill a ſingle 
noorfowl, no great effects can be expected from any plan 
id down for deſtroying birds of prey, though it may be 
fely averred, that one of theſe will deftroy more game in 
; ſeaſon, than 10 ſhepherds would do, though they were at 
ct liberty to kill as many as they could. 

There are in the pariſh 1236 head of black cattle, and 299 
orſes. Cows are worth from 21. 108. to 51., according to 
ie part of the country in Which they are bred, theſe in the 
glens being of greateſt value. Horſes coſt from 51. to x51. 
Before the introduction of ſheep-farming, a great many ſmall 


ere b 
Fences ſborſes were reared in the hilly parts of the country; but now 
ound noſt of the horſes required in this pariſh, are bought from 


Argyleſhire, or from the Low Country. 

There are about 8000 ſheep, beſides the uſual proportion 

f lambs and year-olds. Theſe are moſtly of the Lammer- 

noor breed. A few of the long Engliſh kind, and alſo of 

the Cheviot breed, have been introduced; but we have not 
| had 


* Taere are both black and red game in the pariſh, ptarmigans, plovers, 
ſnipes, partridges, and dotterels. Malards, gulls, and other water fowl come 
to hatch in the lochs. Birds of paſſage are, cuckoos, woodcocks, fieldfares, 
bullfnches, and ſnowflakes. A few of theſe laſt hatch in our higheſt moun- 
ans. Birds that are not reckoned game, birds of prey, or migratory birds, 
ue, rooks, magpies, jays, daws, woodpeckers, ring ouzels, water ouzels (very 
deſtructive to the ſpawn of fiſh) thruſhes, blackbirds, larks of ſeveral denomi- 
nations, linnets, and a great variety of ſmall birds. 
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had them long enough to give a decided opinion, whether u 
not they will anſwer with our paſture. Ewe and lamb fd 
for 128. or 145., 3 year old wedders at about the ſame pric, 
and younger ſheep in proportion. The wool is, in gener, 
coarſe, and fetches only between 78. and 8s. the ſtone tron; 
7, 8, and even 9 fleeces go to the ſtone tron. What is not ms 
nufactured for the uſe of the inhabitants, of the wool, is ſent 


to Perth, Stirling, and Alloa. Before ſheep-farming was in. 


troduced, about 30 years ago, we had a ſmall ſpecies of ſhery 
with white or reddiſh faces, and fine wool ; but theſe wen 
confidered ſo much inferior to the black faced kind in the 
fize of the carcaſe (the only object attended to till of late) 


that the race is either adulterated or extirpated. Many d 


the moſt ſenſible ſheep farmers begin to regret this, as they 
now perceive that the difference in the value of the wool, ant 
in the great number of the {mall ſheep that might be key: 
on the ſame paſture, would more than compenſate for th: 


difference in the weight of the carcaſe. Till the period abow 


mentioned, ſheep were conſidered as of little value in thy 
country. Farmers kept only as many as were ſufficient t 
clothe their families and afford them a little mutton, as ther 
was very little demand for either wool or mutton from othe: 
countries. There were beſides, ſeveral circumſtances in th: 
management of ſheep that prevented their thriving. The 
were thought ſuch tender animals, that they could not be let 
with ſafety to lie in the open air during the night in winter 
Independent of this prejudice, the number of foxes renderel 
it a neceſſary precaution to houſe them at night. The lambs 
were allowed to come too early in the ſeaſon before the ewe 
had any new graſs. There was indeed no winter graſs rr. 
ſerved for them. From the middle of May they were milk 
ed every morning, the lambs being ſeparated from them ove! 
night, till about the end of June, when the lambs were wenn. 
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ed, This prevented the lambs from, ever coming to their full 
It The ewes continued to be milked evening and morn- 
ing till the end of September, being for moſt part of that 
time confined all night in very narrow folds. It is now be- 
lieved by very judicious farmers, that the old ſpecies, with 
the ſame treatment, would prove full as hardy as the black- 
faced kind, and that 5 of them at leaſt might be kept on the 
fame graſs that. i is ſufficient for 4 of the other, 5 5 


Pepulation.— According to Dr. Webſter's report, the popu- 
ation then was 1295. There are at preſent 1364 fouls ir in the 
pariſh, of whom 6 32 are males, and 720 females. na 


Below, 10 years, 
From 10 to 20, 
From 20 to , +» 


315 From 50. to 70, - 167 
249 From 79 to 3 45 
$71 From 80 and upwards, 24 


n 


* 


nen, cg Coopers, - 6 


Crofters, =» 50 Weavers, - = 24 
Cottagers, - 120 Flaxdrefſers, - | 10 
Smiths, 4 ” 3 Woolconibers, as; 3 
SO .- % Talley. - <- 6 
Wheelwrights, - 6 Millers - 4 

Vor. XII. | g<: + Rent, 


* The regiſters of baptiſms and marriages afford little information, by which 
dne can judge of the population .of the pariſh, as a great proportion of both 
marriages and baptiſms are regiſtered in tbe pariſhes of Killin and Fortingal, 
that belong to this pariſb. There is no regiſter of burials kept, nor would it 
indeed be eaſy, «s the people in this country do not bury either in the neareſt 
burial ground, nor in that belonging to their pariſh; but they always endea- 
Your, at whatever diſtance, to bury with their anceſtors. From an average of 
W families, taken at random, the number of children born of each marriage, 

5 
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| Rent, Heritors, &c.— The valued rent of the pariſh is 
161 31. Scots, the real rent about 16501. Sterling. The whole 
pariſh, except one farm belonging to Mr. Menzies of Cul. 
dares, is the property of two heritors, the Earl of Breadal. 
bane, and Sir John Menzies of Menzies, Baronet. Sir John 
Menzies is patron, and has his principal reſidence at Caflle 
Menzies in this pariſh, where he refides for a part of the 
year. It is a handſome edifice built in the form of a caſtle, 
with turrets, &c. It was built in the year 1571. The grounds 
around it were greatly adorned by the late Sir Robert Men. 
zies, with gardens, plantations, and beautiful walks. It is 
ſituated under a moſt beautiful bank, which is covered with 
trees of various kinds, and is of conſiderable length and 
height, having an extenſive plain in front towards the ſouth, 
which is divided into a number of encloſures. Here are 
likewiſe' 2 orchards, which yield a great quantity of apple, 
pears, cherries, and the fineſt of geans both black and red, 
The Earl of Breadalbane's Kitchen garden is alſo in this pu 
riſh, and yields a good quantity of fruit of different kind 
on the walls and eſpaliers, and a great yariety of vegetable 
for the table i in bigh perfection. 


i Church, Manſe, Stipend, School, Poor. — The church wa 
built, according to an inſcription above the door, in the yen 
160g, and repaired in 1752. When it was firſt built, and 

8 | | ma 


is GA nearly. For, though in the grazing parts of the country there are u- 
doubtedly fewer perſons, yet the increaſe in the lower parts, it is preſumed, u 
leaſt compenſates for that decreaſe. There are no diſſenters ſrom the Eſtablil- 
ed Church of any denomination. Servant's wages are increnſed rapidly fot 
ſome years paſt. In the year 1778, a man ſervant. got 31. and maintenance 
who now gets 61. or 91. ; a maid ſervant's wages have riſen during the fut 
period from 11. 108. to 31. in the year, and all labourers and tradeſmen's wagt 
N proportion. | 
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many years afterward, it was fully ſufficient to contain all 
the congregation that aſſembled to it; but fince the Know- 
ledge and practice of true religion have been more widely 
diffuſed, the church is by much too ſmall for the congrega- 
tion, eſpecially in the ſummer months, when at leaſt a fourth 
of them are obliged to fit without, the windows being thrown 
open, and a great many old and infirm people obliged to re- 
main at home, who cannot venture to fit in the open air. 
Two-thirds at leaſt of the congregation are from the pariſhes 
of Dull, Logierait, and Fortingal, their own pariſh churches 
being at too great a diſtance. The manſe was built in 1744, 
and had ſome reparations ſince, but is ſtill the moſt inconve- 
nient manſe in this country. The glebe is about 31 acres 
arable, of a good light ſoil, and about an acre of paſture and 
meadow, beſides a garden 4 of an acre. The living, exclu- 
five of the glebe, was formerly 361. 3s. 7 d. Sterling in mo- 
ney, and 32 bolls, Linlithgow meaſure, half oat meal, half 
bear. Laſt ſummer-ſeſſion (1792) it was augmented to 64 
bolls victual, and 661. 3s. 7 d. money, ingluding communion 
elements. There is a ſchool maintained by the heritors. 

S 2 The 


* 


* It was uſual for the miniſters of Weem and Kenmore to officiate, the lat- 
ter every th Sunday, and the former 4 times a-year, at Lawers, on the north 


ide of Loch Tay, where there is a pretty good chapel built by the Earls of 


Breadalbane. About 2 years ago, the Society for Propagating Chriſtian Know- 
ledge, out of a fund bequeathed them by the late Lady Glenorchy, for the pur- 


poſe of encouraging religion and induſtry on the eſtate of Breadalbane, ſettled 


a miſſionary miniſter, who officiates alternately at Lawers, on the north fidc, 
and at Ardeonaig on the ſouth fide of Loch Tay. The Society allow him 201]. 
a-year, and the Earl of Breadalbane as much, with a houſe and a piece of land 
in name of a glebe. This eſtabliſhment precludes the neceſlity of the miniſters 
of Weem or Kenmore preaching at Lawers, and the miniſter of Killin from 
preaching at Ardeonaig? The miniſters of Fortingal and Weem, ſtill officiate 
in Glenlyon, the former once in 5 or 6 weeks, the later 5 or 6 times a-year, at 
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The ſalary was only 61. 13 8. 4 d. Sterling. tilt chis yen 
6 793) that the hetitors have, of their 6wn' free” motion, 
raiſed it to 111. 28. 34. This, With ſcliooEwages, felſitn. 


clerk's fees, &c. may amount in whole to 241. There ig 
: good ſchool-houſe, ſchoolmafter's dwelling-houſe, Ant a fill 


garden *,—There are few poor in this pariſh,” and they dre, 


for the moſt part, ſupported by their on induſtry, and oder 
ſional ſupplies from the pariſh funds. There are at preſen 


12 per. 


a place about 20 ffatute miles from the church at Weem. There is 4 io! 
chapel built there a few years ago, by the voluntary contributions of the inhz. 


| bitants of that valley, and ſome ſmall donations from a few of the neighbor. 
ing gentlemen. The inhabitants of Glenlyon, about à fourth of whom are in 


this pariſh, have been remarkable for honeſty, induſtry, and ſobriety, for min 


generations, before the ſurrounding countries were brought to the ſtate of ti 
vilization they are in at preſent. This muſt be attributed to two concurting 
cauſes; It, The proprietors c of this valley (the Campbells of Glenlyon) were 


| themſelves, for many deſcents, amen of great integrity, and encouraged ſuch al 
| their retainers only as were of the fame diſpoſition. zd, A ſpark of religion 
was early kindled among them, which being, for a little time, confined to a les 


families, has long ago diffuſed itſelf over the whole valley. The religion d 


theſe pevple is not of the ſpeculative diſputatious kind, but ſuch as influencs 


the whole of their conduct in their imercourſe with mankind. 

#* There tre likewiſe 3 other ſchools ſupported from à fund of 6000 neh 
Scots, mottified for that purpoſe by Mr. Archibald Campbell, firſt Preſbyteria 
miniſter of this pariſh, who was” admitted about the year 1703. The interet 
of that ſum only, is employed according to the deed of mortification, for the 
maintenance of 3 ſchools in the moſt remote parts of the pariſh, i. c. 51. 115 
yd. to each of the 3. This ſum, at the time it was firſt given (about the 
year 1740) was ſufficient for ſupporting a lad to teach for 5 months in the yea, 
which at that time was all that was required, as the people diſperſed through 
the hills with their cattle in the month of May, and the ſchools did not con- 
vene till after the harveſt was finiſhed. Since ſheep farming was introduces, 
the people remain af home the whole year, conſequently the ſchools would bt 


of the ſame conſequence in ſummer as in winter. The Society for Propagatin 


Chriſtian Knowledge, allow one of theſe ſchools 51. a. year (that at Roro it 


Glenlyon) in addition to the former ſalary, which enables the ſchoolmaſter u 


peach through the greateſt part of the year. Theſe 3 ſchoolmaſters act lik 
wile as catechiſts. 


gating 
oro in 
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14 perſons, moſtly old women, on the poor? s liſt. The funds 
ariſe from the Sunday collections, and the rents of a few ſeats 
in the church. The yearly diſtributions amount to about 241. 

The weekly collections have greatly decreaſed of late years; 
the family of Menzies having refided in the pariſh only a few 
months in the year. 


Miſcelluneous Obſervations. — Fe or none have emigrated 
beyond ſeas from this pariſh ; but whole troops of boys and 
girls go annually to the low country for ſervice, and of late 
to the cotton- works, many of whom ſettle there. —There is 
only one inn in the pariſh, and five ale-houſes, or whiſk y- 
houſes. Theſe laſt are very little frequented but at weddings, 
markets, and other public meetings.—The Gaelic language 
is that commonly ſpoken, but Engliſh, of the Seottiſh dialect, 
is generally underſtood. _Peats, which are made at a conſider- 
able expenſe, carried from a great diſtance, and in many pla- 
tes becoming ſcarce, are the only fuel of this pariſh. There 
have never any attempts been made for finding coal, though 
it is ſaid there are favourable appearances of them in the 
Earl of Breadalbane's lands. His Lordſhip has it in contem- 
plation to eauſe a ſearch to be made. The greateſt hindrance 
to improvement in agriculture, ariſes from this ſcarcity and 
expenſe of fuel, as thereby the farmers, in many places, 
are precluded from burning any lime for manure, though 
the limeſtone is in great abundance, and the greateſt part 
of the ſummer, which might be profitably employed in fal- 
lowing, draining, encloſing and making different kinds of 
compoſt for manure, is entirely ſpent in caſting, drying, 
and carrying home peats. More horſes and carts are like- 
wiſe deſtroyed in this work, than by all other ſarm-1a- 
bour:—Another great hindrance to agriculture in gene- 
nl; is the want of leaſes, While a man poſſeſſes a farm 

only 
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only from year to year, at the will of his landlord (wii 

is the caſe here) he can have little ſpirit for improvene 

as he is altogether uncertain who is to reap the fruits of j 

_ Induſtry, 5 

All the general obſervations made on the pariſhes of Dil 

Fortingal, Kenmore und Killin, apply alſo to the parik 
Weem, as it is ſo curiouſly interwoven with them. 


Cor 
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NUMBER XIII. 


PARISH or CULLEN. 


CornTY OF BANFF, SYNOD OF ABERDEEN, PRESBYTERY OF 
FoRDYCE.) 


By the Rev. Mr. Rokr GRANT. 


Jy 


Royalty, Extent, Climate, Vc. 
ULLEN, as appears from old charters, was originally 

called [nverculan, becauſe it ſtands upon the bank of 
the Burn of Cullen, which, at the N. end of the town, falls 
into the ſea : but now it is known by the name of Cullen on- 
ly. Cullen is a royal burgh, formerly a conſtabulary, of 
which the Earl of Findlater was hereditary conſtable. The 
let, as it is called, of the council, conſiſts of 19, in which num- 
der are included the Earl of Findlater, hereditary preſes, 3 
dailies, a treaſurer, a dean- of- guild, and 13 counſellors. The 
pariſh extends from the ſea ſouthward, about 2 Engliſh miles 
in length, and about 1 mile in breadth. The annexed part 
of the pariſh of Rathven, guoad ſacra, is of extent about 3 
miles in length, and 2 in breadth, forming together the figure 
of a quadrant, having a ſtraight line on the N. and E. and 
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the ſegment of a circle on the W. and 8. The face of gg 
country is neither hilly nor flat; in genera! the fields hay 
an eaſy gentle ſlope. The ſoil is of 3 Kinds; the greats 
part is a fine rich loam, upon a ſoft clay bottom; ſome field; 
of a ſtrong rich clay, and a few of a light loam, upon a tilly if b 
bottom. As the fields in general are dry, and as the hills h 
the neighbouring pariſhes of Rathven and Deſkford attract tie Wl a; 
clouds and vapours that ariſe from the ſea, the air of this p if ;;+ 
riſh is pure and extremely wholeſome as a proof of this, . ga 


he 
he 


ny of the inhabitants live and enjoy comfortable health, wil 1 
far paſt 80, and ſeverals above go years. And no local or ep- , , 
demical diſtemper has been Known to prevail in the memor ill R. 
of any perſon alive. Even the ſmall-pox, in the natural way, Will ne 
is become mild, and in no proportion ſo fatal as in forme ply 
times; but this may be owing to the greater degree of cles, g 
Iineſs among the people, and learning the modern treatmen . ant 
of that loathſome diſtemper, M. 
| , eac 
Agriculture. The farms are ſmall, from 51. to gol. M dri 
rent, and the fine field about the town is let in ſmall lots, u 
accommodate the inhabitants. Although the ſoil is, fit to pm ; 
duce any kind, of grain, yet the crops generally raiſed an WW Cu 
oats, barley, peaſe, beans, turnip, potatoes, ſown graſs u Th 
fax. Flax ſeems to be a precarious crop upon the eat cl the 
of Scotland; the ſoil and climate ate too dry for it, but in kee 
moiſt ſeaſon there are good crops. This obſervation mig 
perhaps, be worthy the attention of landbolders and farmen x; 
in moiſter climates, where crops of corn are more precariowB ..c 
ta encourage the culture of flax; eſpecially as it is an cali An 
crop, and fit for pulling before the ſeaſon of the mildews, ¶ me 
fatal to grain, generally ſets in. The average rent of the vu o 


is from 10 8. to al, 10 8. the acre- The only plough use 
e 
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here is the light Yorkſhire plough; commonly drawn by 2 
horſes. 


Fiſheries. — The fea Fords plenty and variety of fiſhes, 
haddock, whiting, flounders, mackerel, holybut, turbot, cod, 
ling, tuſk, ſkate, dog and cat. The only (heli-fiſh in abun- 
dance is crab and lobſter, which laſt are caught in great quan- 
tities, and of late ſent to the London market. There are two 
filhing villages, one at the north end of the town of Cullen, 
where there are 7 fiſhing boats; and one called Portknockies, 
2 miles weſt of Cullen, in the annexed part of the pariſh of 
Rathven, where there are other 7 boats. Each boat has 6 
men ; by whoſe induſtry the town and country around are am- 
ply ſupplied with good filh. Beſides what is ſold daily, the 
fibers cure and dry a conſiderable quantity of cod, ling, ſkate 
and haddocks, which, after ſerving the country, they carry to 
Montroſe, Forfar, Dundee and Leith, where, befides their oil, 
each man ſells at an average, 10 l. value of iſh; and they 
bring home hemp, wool, and ſalt for their own uſe. 


Manufa&ures.—Before the year 1748, the inhabitants of 
Cullen were as poor and idle as any ſet of people in the north. 
There was no induſtry, trade, nor manufacture among them: 
their only employment was to labour a few acres of land, and to 
keep tippling houſes ; and often to drink with one another, 
to conſume the beer for want of cuſtomers. The late Earl of 
Findlater, that true patriot, pitying the ſituation of the people, 
reſolved to introduce the linen manufacture among them. 
And here, perhaps, it may not be improper to mention the 
method he adopted to promote this purpoſe. He brought 2 
or 3 gentlemen's ſons from Edinburgh, who had been regu- 
larly bred there to the buſineſs, and who had ſome patrimony 
of their own ; but, for their encouragement to ſettle ſo far 

Vol. XII. T north, 
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north, he gave to each 600 J. free of intereſt for ſeven years; 
after which, the money was to be repaid by 50 1 yearly, the 
remainder in their hands to be always free of intereſt. Re. se 
fides this, he built excellent weaving ſhops, and furniſhed n. 
every accommodatien at very reaſonable rates: and as his ll «4 
lordſhip preſided at the Board of Truſtees at Edinburgh, he Wil 
obtained for his young manufacturers, preminms of looms, in 
heckles, reels, and ſpinning wheels, with a ſmall ſalary to: po 
ſpinning miſtreſs. So good a plan, and fo great encourage. al 
ment, could not fail of ſucceſs. In a few years, the manu. at. 
facture was eſtabliſhed to the extent defired. All the young Wi co; 
people were engaged in the buſineſs; and even the old found be 
employment in various ways by the manufactures: and thus Wi the 
a ſpirit of induſtry was diffuſed over the place and neighbour. 17 
hood in a very ſhort time, which ſoon appeared in their com- the 
fortable mode of living, and their drefs. The manufaQur: 1 
here, as well as in other places, has had its viciſſitudes, owiny | 
to good or bad markets and demands; but ſtill it continues WF Cu 
on the whole in a comfortable ſtate. There are in this ſmall ace 
place 65 looms, conſtantly employed in weaving linen, ſome Wi Fo 
few of them in weaving damaſk. The manufacturers all cht 
give out a great number of webs to be woven by country iter 
weavers in their own ſhops. There are alſo 7 ſtocking looms Wil tw 


conſtantly employed. 
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Population. According to Dr. Webſter's report, the pops · ¶ inc 
lation then was 900. About 100 years ago, at the average Bi bar 
of 7 years, multiplying the baptiſms by 26, the number d and 
people in Cullen, and the annexed part of the pariſh of Ratl- ¶ nc 
ven, amounted to 806. 60 years ſince, by the ſame rule, th BW wh 
number was 1040, but the accuracy of the regiſters, I am Ver. 
fraid, cannot be depended upon. By a lift taken in 1791 par 
the number of ſouls in the pariſh of Cullen, and the annex* I one 

palt 
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part of the pariſh of Rathven, amounted to 1719. Of which, 
in the pariſh of Cullen 1214 ; of theſe, males 550, females 
664. In the annexed part of Rathven 505; males 271, fe- 
males 234. Of the above numbers in Cullen, and the annex- 
ed part of Rathven, there are under 7 years of age, males 140, 
females 115. The increaſe of the population has been only 
in the town of Cullen, and in the ſea-towns of Cullen and 
Portknockies : for during the periods of the above average- 
calculations, tHere were ſeveral farms well peopled, which, 
after that, were encloſed for the Earl of Findlater's own ac- 
commodation, and are fince uninhabited. The average of 
baptiſms annually, is about 45, marriages 12. The bulk of 
the people are of the Eſtabliſhed religion. Before the year 
1782, there was not one Cathohe in the pariſh, at preſent 
there are about 30, and 8 Epiſcopalians, 


Church, Stipend, School, Charitable foundations, Paor, Wc.— 
Cullen ſeems originally to have been a Chapel of Eaſe for the 
accommodation of the people of that corner of the pariſh of 
Fordyce, and the contiguous part of Rathven; there were 2 
churches or chapels, that of St. Mary and St. Anne; the lat- 
ter was a prebend. The preſent church is compounded of the 
tro former; it is very old, not well lighted, and too ſmall 
for the congregation. The Earl of Findlater and Seafield is 
patron, The ſtipend conſiſts of 401. 18 s. 104; d. in money, 
including 50 merks for communion elements, 2 chalders of 
barley and 2 chalders of meal. The glebe conſiſts of 44 acres 
and ſome falls ; but the miniſter has no graſs, nor any allow- 
unce for it. The manſe was repaired about ) years ſince, at 
which time there was a complete ſet of offices built and co- 
vered with flates. Lord Eindlater is proprietor of the whole 
pariſh, except ſome property belonging to the town- council; 
dne ſmall heritage, conſiſting of a houſe, a garden, and an acre 
T 2 of 
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of land, and ſome few acres mortified for pious uſes *. — Ther, 
is generally a good ſchool in Cullen, where from 40 to 50 
boys are taught Latin, Engliſh, writing, arithmetic, and book. 
keeping; but the ſchoolmaſter's ſalary is very ſmall : he ha 
only about 61. 10 s. a- year, the greateſt part of which ariſy 
from two pious donations, to be afterward mentioned. There 
is a pretty good ſchool-houſe, and a conyenient room for the 
accommodation of the maſter. School-fees for teaching Eng. 
liſh x s, 6 d., writing and arithmetic 2 s., and for Latin 2s 64, 
the quarter. There is a ſchoolmiſtreſs who has a falary of (|, 
for teaching girls to read and ſew. And there are generally 
other two ſchools, where young children are tanght to rea 
Engliſh, and are inſtructed in the principles of Chriſtianity, 
The Earl of Findlater had a bede-houſe in the town of Cullen, 
which accommodated 8 poor men, who had peats allowel 
them for fuel, and each had 6 bolls of meal yearly. The 
bede-houſe being ruinous, was lately taken down; but th: 
Earl allows a houſe free of rent, and the fuel, to ſuch of the 
bede-men as incline to poſſeſs it, but few of them ſeem in- 
clined to do it; but the meal is regularly given to poor pe- 
ſons, and ſometimes divided between two poor families, which 
makes it more extenſively uſeful f. The number of poor re- 

| aka Agron | es 

Lord Findlater has his chief ſeat of reſidence here, called Cullen houſe. | 
is literally founded upon a rock, which is above 50 feet high, almoſt perpend- 
cular, hanging over the burn of Cullen. The fituation of the houſe is romanti 
cally pleaſant, having a beautiful proſpect to the S., and a fine view of the Mo- 
ray-frith to the N. To the W. of the houſe there is an excellent bridge of ont 
arch, caſt over the burn, 84 feet wide, and 64 feet high, which makes an ealy com- 
munication with the park and woods, where the ground admits of endleſs best- 
ty and variety. | 

+ William Lawtie of Myrehouſe, appointed a croft of land, with ſome bouſs 


and a ſum of money, with which were purchaſed ſome additional acres of land 


which pay of yearly rent for behoof of the poor, 10 bolls and an kalf of barley, 
and 138. of money. This foundation is under the management of the heirs 4 
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ceiving alms is 80; which is very great, conſidering the num- 
ber of the people; the chief reaſon of this is, the liberal ſup- 
plies which they receive from the beneficence of the noble fa- 


mily here, makes them preſs in from all corners. As there 
are 


the late Rev. Mr. Lawtie of Fordyce. John Lawtie, burgeſs of Cullen, be- 
queathed his whole property, conſiſting of a houſe, a ſmall garden, and a croft 
of land for behoof of the poor of Cullen, which pays of yearly rent to the kitk- 
ſeflion, 1 guinea. William Leſlie of Birdſbank, an heritor in the pariſh, be- 
queathed the ſum of a xo00 merks Scotch, the intereſt of which, was to be ap- 
plied as an encouragement to a ſchoolmaſter in Cullen, under direction of the 
magiſtrates of Cullen, This money, by a negotiation of the magiſtrates, was 
ſettled in the hands of the Earl of Findlater, upon his agreeing to make ſome 
addition to it, and he thereby is become patron of the ſchool, the magiſtratez 
and council paying 1 l. 28. ad. 6-I2ths, of a farther addition, which makes the 
lalary in whole 51. Sterling yearly. A man of the name of Smith, who had 2 
{mall houſe, a garden, and & croft of land, left them and the rents of them as 
an additional encouragement to the ſchoolmaſter of Cullen the rent of the 
whole is about rl. ros. yearly. John Lorimer, town-clerk of Cullen, appoint. 
ed a piece of land, with x or 2 houſes upon it, for the education of a boy at the 
ſchool of Cullen, af his own name, or related to him. Beſides the rent of the 
houſes, the land paid, in the end of the laſt century, 6 bolls charitat bear, that 
is, 6 bolls, 6 pecks barley, yearly. This foundation has been very uſeful in 
ging education to a number of the founder's relations; and among others, to 
a great nephew of his own, Mr. William Lorimer of St. James's pariſh, Lon« 
den, who out of gratitude for the benefit of his own education upon his great 
uncle's burſe at the ſchool of Cullen, appointed by his laſt will, a ſum of money 
ft to produce, by intereſt, x1. Sterling yearly, to purchaſe books for his great 
uncle's burſar at Cullen; and alſo, 108. yearly to the fchoolmaſter at Cullen, for 
his attention to ſaid burſar : And further, the ſaid Mr. William Lorimer ap- 
painted the intereſt of 2001. Sterling, for a burſary at the Mariſchal College of 
Aberdeen ; and that his great uncle's burſar at Cullen, when found qualified, 
hould enjoy this burſary at the college, with the relations by his mother alter- 
nately. Mr. William Lorimer's burſary is under the direction of the maſters of 
Mariſchal College, and the magiſtrates and church-feſfion of Cullen. John 
Watſon, merchant in Edinburgh, appointed the intereſt of 1000 merks Scotch, 
for affiſting in the education of a boy at the ſchool of Cullen, related to himſelf 
by father or mother; ; alſo, the intereſt of 1001; Scotch, to be paid to the maſ. 
ter of the ſchool of Cullen for the boy's education. Collector John Ogilvie of 
. the 
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are no poor's rates, the only ordinary ſupplies ariſe from the 
weekly collections at the church, with the interef} of ſome 
ſettled money, amounting in whole to about 35 1. a-year: out 
of which the ſ{efſion-clerk and officers fees are paid. This 
would be by no means an adequate ſupply for ſuch a numher 
of poor, if Lord Findlater did not only give 10 bolls and a jr. 
lot of meal yearly to be diſtributed by the church ſeſſion, but 
alſo appoint ſupplies of meal and money for all their exigen. 
cies, which makes their ſtate here hetter than anywhere ell; 
in the nei ighbou rhood *, 


Woods.—Tt may not be improper from Cullen, the prin, 
cipal ſeat of the Earl of Findlater and Seafield, to take a ge. 
neral view of the immenſe plantations of trees made by that 
family. Before the year 1744, little in that way was done, 
The whole country, and even about Cullen houſe, was naked 
and deſtitute of cover or ornament from trees. Since the 
above period, it appears by atteſted liſts before the writer, 
that the Earls of Findlater have planted upwards of 8000 

Scotch 


the cuſtoms at Inverneſs, and his ſon bailie William Ogilvie, merchant in Banff, 
bequeathed the ſum of 44 l. gs. Sterling, the-intereſt of which is to be applied 
by the church- ſeſſion of Cullen, for behoof of their poor relations, and the poor 
of the pariſh in equal parts. James Ogilvie, formerly wadſetter of Logie, be. 
queathed for behoof of 1 the pariſh of Cullen, the ſum of 300 mers 
Scotch. 

* Although the whole produce of grain in the "pariſh i is never ſufficieat for 
the conſumpt of the people, yet meal is always here in as great plenty, and u 
good in quality, and as cheap, as in any part of Scotland; owing to the atten- 
tion of Lord Findlater and his managers. 20 or 30 years ſince, eggs ſold 14 for 
a penny, now they are 2 d. for 12. Hens, which were ſold for 4 d. each, now 
give 7 d. and 8d. Beef and mutton, which uſed to ſell from 1 d. to 2 d. the 
pound, now ſell from 24 d. to 4d. the pound. Haddocks, which were from 1d 
to ad. the dozen, ſell now at 7 d. and 8d. the dozen, and other articles in pro- 
portion. The price of labour is * ſo faſt, that it may be ſaid not to be ſe- 
ticd at preſent. 
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the Scotch acres, about Cullen, and in their other eſtates in the 
counties of Banff and Moray; and, if we allow 4090 plants, 
our ss uſual, for every Scotch acre, the number originally plant- 
This ed, will exceed the amazing ſum of 32,000,000 of trees. All 
ther W theſe plantations, which at firſt were generally planted with 
gr. common firs, have been, with great care and attention, pro- 
but MW perly filled up with larch, and great variety of hard wood 
gen- plants, ſuited to the different ſoils ; and all this upon ground 
elle Mubich never returned one farthing of rent to the proprietor. 
For the encouragement of thoſe who have waſte ground fit 
for planting, I ſhall beg leave to quote the following curious 
rin. MW paragraph, from an account before me, atteſted by Mr. George 
ge- Brown, ſurveyor of land at Elgin, and factor to Lord Find- 
that later there. To ſhow in ſome degree the value of Lord 
one, MFindlater's plantations, and the very rapid progreſs they make 
aked Min this country near Elgin, there was a good deal cut out of 
| the one plantation of common firs, to make room for more va- 
iter, I luable and uſeful trees; many of thoſe cut out meaſured of 
3000 Mirth 2 feet 10 inches and 3 feet, and fold at 3d. Sterling the 
otch tree, and, in general, when ſawn down the middle, are large 
aongh for paleing and other uſes. This is a ſingular in- 
tance of wood only planted 18 years, and ſhows the great 
wealth that will accumulate from thoſe plantations.” 


Mountains, — There is only one remarkable mountain called 
the Bin-hill ; it has two tops, the one higher than the other, 
It lies about a mile 8. W. of the town of Cullen, about two 
mles from the ſea, and ſerves as a land-mark to the fiſhers. 
ts elevation above the ſea is ſaid to be from 1000 to 1109 
zeet, It was formerly covered with heath, but is now plant- 
d with trees. 


Character of the People. — The people, in general, are ſober 


and 
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and induſtrious. They enjoy a reaſonable ſhare of the eon. 


forts of life, and ſeem ſtrongly attached to the place of their 6 
abode, They have long been remarkable for their charitah lhe 
diſpoſition, not only to their poor neighbours, but alſo «ne 
ſtrangers. They live peaceably with one another. In prod z0r 
of this, although they have town-courts at their door, ut 
the ſheriff-court within 8 miles of them, there is hardly ſuc 


a thing as a law-ſuit heard of among them. 


Advantages and Diſadvantages. —The town of Cullen, by 
its ſituation, has many advantages. It lies on the poſt road 
which is kept in good repair. It has, in general, good ſchools 
It has the advantage and accommodation of a poſt-office, 1 
pretty good butcher market, plenty of all the neceſſaries d 
life ſupplied from a rich country, on the one hand, and a 
ample ſupply of all kinds of fiſh from the ſea, on the other 
with command of plenty of moſs for fuel. The difadvas 
tages are, a ſcanty ſupply of good water. There is not: 
good ſpring in the pariſh of Cullen but one, and that lis 
without the town. To the burn of Cullen, there is acceh 
only at two places, and there the roads are fo ſteep, that it 
difficult to carry up water. The only ſupply, is a ciſternis 
the centre of the town, where water is brought in leade 
pipes from the annexed part of the pariſh of Rathven. I 
accommodate the town properly, they would need at le 
other two ciſterns. The houſes, in general, though che 
rented, are mean and bad ; and moſt of them being place 
with their ends to the ſtreet, it offends the eye of thet 
veller. If Lord Findlater were either to lock up his mole 


or to alter the roads, and thereby render them more diſtan 
the inhabitants would ſoon be obliged to remove, except 1 
Lordſhip were pleaſed to make a harbour for ſhips to bruy 
coal, which would be far preferable to their preſent fuel. | 

6 | c 
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on. t were agreeable to his Lordſhip to erect better houſes, and to 
heir MW build a harbour at the ſhore, which it is believed, would not 
able pe attended with a great expenſe, Cullen would perhaps be 
o ene of the moſt comfortable and convenient places in the 
roof north of Scotland to live in, ' 
11 N 


fac i Antiguities.— At the north end of the town of Cullen, there 
is a beautiful green hill, called the Caſtle-hill, hanging over 
the ſea, which before the uſe of cannon, was extremely well 
ſituated for a place of ſtrength, being inacceſſible from the 
north by an almoſt perpendicular high rock, and having a 
Jeep ditch in all other directions for its defence. There is no 
ecord concerning it, when, or by whom built, or when de- 
troyed ; but it is evident from the calcined ſtones dug every 
there, that jt has been deſtroyed hy fire, And the only tra- 
tion concerning it is, that the town of Cullen lay at the 
aſt fide of it, and when an enemy appeared, the inhabitants 
arried their moſt valuable effects into the caſtle for protec- 
ion ; but when the caſtle was burned, that the inhabitants 
emoved to the preſent fituation of the town, to be under the 
rotection of the conſtable at Cullen houſe, the reſidence of 
te Earl of Findlater. Near Cullen houſe, there is the veſtige 
fa houſe, in which, it is ſaid, Queen Elizabeth, Queen of 
Ling Robert Bruce died, In the annexed part of the pariſh 
{ Rathven, there is the ruin of a chapel at Farſkane, upon 
chene ſea bank, which is ſuppoſed to have been a Chapel of 
aſe in the pariſh of Rathven, and worſhip was probably Por 
he tu rmed there by the clergymen from Cullen, 


* Royal Deaths.—It is ſomewhat curious, that ſo far 


ept l Vor. XII. U north 
* With regard to the death of Indulfus, there is no doubt. The accounts 
zel. aof it by Buchanan, and Abercrombie in his Martial Atchievements, agree 


perfeRly 
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north as Cullen, in Lord Fipdlater's eſtate, a King ani 
Queen of Scotland ſhould have died, namely, King Indul. 


bus 


perfectly with the then ſituation of the country: That the King having pre. 
vented the Danes from landing at the Frith of Forth, at the Tay, and Abe. 
deen, upon being informed that they had unexpectedly landed at Cullen, hat. 
ened forward with his army, attacked and totally routed them, and made then 
fly to their ſhips ; but hearing that there ſtill remained a ſmall body of then 
together at the fide of a wood, he raſhly ruſhed forward with a handful of mer, 
and attacked them, where he fell fighting valiantly in defence of the liberty g 


fus 
Br1 


his country. Upon the place where the King fell, there was, as nſual, a hug: ind 
cairn of ſtones collected, which, to this day, is called the King's Cairn. [: bur 
lies a mile weſt from Cullen houſe, in the annexed part of the pariſh of Rath. 1 ha 

her 1 


ven. The ground which was formerly an open moor fit for a field of battle, 
now covered with fine trees, and around the cairn there are about 3 acics 
ground encloſed, and uſed as a nurſery for raiſing young trees. A great mary 
of the ſtones of the cairn were uſed for this encloſure, but the remainder of tl 
cairn is as yet very diſtin. Whether the body of King Indulfus was buried 
under this cairn, or whether, according to the Scoti-chronicon, it was carrie 
to the Iſland of Calumb Kill or Jona, I ſhall not pretend to judge; but it woull 
certainly be worth while to examine the bottom of the cairn, to know whethe 
there is any urn or ſtone coffin in it, according to the cuſtom of our anceſtors 
thoſe days. With regard to the death of Queen Elizabeth, the writer aſſet 
nothing poſitively ; but he thinks it proper to mention the circumſtances thit 
have come to his knowledge, which at leaſt make the matter appear probable 
In the 1/t place, The tradition mentioned above, concerning the houſe in wid 
Queen Elizabeth is ſaid to have died, is very diſtin in the place. But whit 
tends to confirm this; 2d/y, From the charter of the town of Cullen, a coy! 
of which is before the writer, it appears, That Robert of Bruce, King of tit 
Scotch, granted and gave in gift for ever, 5 I. of the money of the kingden 
(that is, 85. and 4d. Sterling) for the ſupport of a chaplain in the pariſh churd 
of the bleſſeq Mary of our burgh of Cullen, always to pray for the ſalvation® 
the ſoul of the moſt ſerene Princeſs Queen Elizabeth, conſort of the ſame King 
Robert.” And, 3dly, There is a tradition that Queen Elizabeth's bowels * 
erded, that is, buried in our Lady Kirk of Cullen. Now, it may be aſked," 
the Queen had nat died in Cullen, what could have given riſe to theſe diſtind 
traditions, and particularly, why would her buſband have endowed a chaplii 
to pray for the ſalvation of her ſoul in the church of Cullen? But the gt 
queſtion js, what could have brought Queen Elizabeth to Cullen ? The 1 
proba 
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fas; and Queen Elizabeth, ſecond Queen of King Robert 
Bruce. 


U 2 NUM. 


probable anſwer to this is, that as ſhe had a daughter married to the then 
Earl of Sutherland, ſhe had come upon a viſit to her daughter. And as 
the family of Sutherland had then conſiderable property in the Boyn and Enzie, 
probably ſome friend of that family lived in this houſe, where the Queen is 
21d to have died. Whether the burying her bowels in the church implies the 
burial of the whole body, or whether the bewels only were interred in Cullen, 
1 ſhall not take upon me to determine; but I never heard of any other place for 
her interment. 
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NUMBER XIV, 
PARISH or OLRICK. 


(Cotyrty or CarTawness, SYNOD or SUTHERLAND AND Cam 
NESS, PRESBYTERY OF CAITHNESS.) 


By the Rev. Mr. Gzor&t MACKENz1E. 


Name, Extent, General Appearance, c. 


8 is unqueſtionably of Norwegian derivation, | 

may be interpreted, the ſon of Erick,“ in alluſion v 
an eſtabliſhment made by ſome illuſtrious chief of that nam 
on this part of the coaſt. This invaſion, which ſeems to hart 
been general along the E. and N. of Caithneſs, is ſuppoſed 
have taken place about the end of the 8th, or the beginnity 
of the gth century. The length of the pariſh from N. W. 
S8. E. may be reckoned 4 meaſured miles; and its breadth 
at a medium, 2, or ſomewhat leſs. The pariſh may be {al 
to be neither mountainous nor plain, The uncultivated paſt 
are wholly green, and equally clear both of heath and rod 
In the ſouthern parts of it, a number of green tumuli, or lt 


2 © &S  @ 5 


S. © 
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bins, form themſelves into the ſhape of three extended amphi- 
theatres, interſected by a multiplicity of vallies and rivulets, 
affording the moſt luxuriant paſturage for cattle in the ſum- 
mer months, and natural hay for their ſupport in winter. 
Towards the ſea, the whole is one continued track. of rich 
cultivated ſoil, Moſs is not very abundant in the pariſh ; 
and the want of good peat-fuel may be reckoned one of the 
greateſt inconveniences which the inhabitants labour under. 
Along the ſea-coaſt, and towards the riſing grounds, the air 
is pure and healthy ; but from the ſwamps abounding in the 
hollows, and the inſalubrious vapours they emit, all the com- 
plaints ariſing from obſtructed perſpiration, are not unfrequent 
among the inhabitants. It is much to be regretted, that great - 
er exertions are not made for the draining of theſe marſhes ; 
for, independent of the influence of ſuch operations in melior- 
ating the air and climate, and thereby conſulting the health of 
the people, the marl to be found in them tor the purpoſes of 
agriculture, would amply compenſate the expenſe of the work. 
The loch of Duran, in particular, calls for an exertion of this 
ſort; it is the only one in the pariſh, and is nearly 3 miles in 
circumference ; a part of it was drained ſome years ago, by a 
former proprietor, and bog-hay, as it is called, now grows 
in great abundance, where pool and putrefaction heretofore 
prevailed. The outlet to the ſea is of eaſy operation; and by 
continued exertions, it is not to be doubted but this expanſe 
of water might, in a few years, be reduced to a {mall rivulet, 


and the ſoil it now occupies rendered as productive as any 
part of the pariſh. 


Soil and Produce.—The ſoil, in general, alon g the coaſt, 
and in the flat parts of the pariſh, is a deep clay, with here 
and there a little intermixture of ſand and till. Remote from 
the coaſt, the ſoil is lighter, and leſs productive, and more cal- 

culated 
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culated for paſture than cropping. The ſtaple produce of th. 
pariſh 1s bear, oats, and potatoes. Flax heretofore was raiſed, 
though but in ſmall quantities, from the extreme difficulty 
manuſaQuring it through the want of mills. As this incon. 
veniency is now completely remedied, and as the ſoil is m. 
turally favourable to the rearing of this valuable article, it i 
expected, from the induſtry of the inhabitants, and the en. 
couragement and countenance they daily meet with from one 
of the principal proprietors , that this branch of huſbandry 
will ſoon turn to a very great account in this place. 

The oats in this pariſh are in ſach eſtimation, as to he 
bought for ſeed throughout the country; a diſtinction ſolely 
owing to the quality of the ſoil, which is peculiarly adapted 
to this ſpecies of grain. The bear is alſo comparatively good 
weighing from 16 to 18 ſtone the boll. The whole produc 
of the pariſh may be at leaſt reckoned 4000 bolls meal and 
bear, and the average export about 4000 bolls. Marl and 
ſea-weed are chiefly uſed as manures, and are found in great 
abundance, and without much expenſe of labour. 


Agriculture. There are perhaps few patiſhes in the N. 
which have of late made more commendable exertions in agri 
cultural improvements, than the pariſh of Olrick. On the 
eſtate of Caſtlehill, the property of Mr, Traill, a rotation d 
crops among the tenantry begins to prevail. The following 
is an account of the improvements made on a ſmall farm ot 
this eſtate, occupied by one Donald Coghill. The rent of 
the farm is 20 1. Sterling. In ſpring 1791, he laid down 3j 
acres under rye-graſs and clover, from which he raiſed 800 

| ſtone 


® The gentleman here alluded to, is Mr. Traill of Hobbeſter, ſheriff-depute 
of the county, who has lately got erected a lint-mill, a barley-mill, and corn-mil 
of the beſt conſtruction, and has alſo a threſhing-machine, all excepting the link 
mill, moved by one wheel, and driven by the ſame ſtream, 
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en gone weight of hay in autumn 1792, which he could have 
del fold on the field for 6d. the ſtone weight. In ſpring 1792, 
at be laid down under rye-graſs and clover, 3 acres; under tur- 
on. WY nip, 4 of an acre 3 under potatoes, 1 acre, and had 2 acres in 
m. ll fallow. From the advantages already reaped, he is determi- 
it i; ned to perſevere in this mode of managing his farm; and o- 
en. ers are preparing to follow his example. Draining, ditch- 
one WY ing, and encloſing are carried on with ſpirit in this part of 
dry te pariſh ; this is entirely owing to the granting of ſuch 

leaſes as give the farmer the proſpect of enjoying the fruits 
> be WY of his induſtry : Beſides, the proprietor acts in every reſpect 
ler more as the father than maſter of the people under him. He 
pred I farms himſelf to a large extent; and his returns are anſwer- 
ood, able to his attention and induſtry, Another farm on his e- 
luce ſtate, occupied by Mr. Jolly, miniſter of Dunnet, is in a ſtate 
equally flouriſhing and reſpectable with his own. Mr. Traill 
ha alſo made, and is now making very laudable exertions in 
plentations, on a ſheltered part of his eſtate, nor, as yet, has 


he any reaſon to repent of his attention to this important ob- 
ject. 


e N. It is unneceſſary to deſcend to much minuteneſs as to live 
igt · Kock, when it can be aſſerted with truth, that the black cattle 
1 the reared in the pariſh are not adequate to the culture of the ſoil. 
20 of BI 55 to horſes, an import above what are reared, is neceſſary e- 
wing very year. The number of ſheep, valuable neither for their 
n on wool nor fleſh, may be from 1200 to t 500. There is a great 
at of number of ſwine reared, of a ſmall fize, but peculiarly deli- 
n 3: WM fate, when well fattened; they are generally bought up by 
80 i dutchers in the pariſh, and ſold in the weekly market at Thur. 
tone I . The real rent of the pariſh is about goc 1. Sterling. 

* Populgtion, &c.—According to Dr. Webſter's report, the 


umber of ſouls then was 87 5 The number of inhabitants 
| at 
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at preſent, is preciſely 10, of which 464 are males, an 
$37 females. There is nothing noticeable as to their longe, 
vity ; nor does it appear that they have been much on the in, 
ereaſe or decreaſe for a number of years back. 


MARRIAGES, BIxrus and DEATRs, for the laßt ) years. 


7 Marriages. | Births: Þ Deaths. 
1786 3 30 | 26 
11787 6 29 14 
1788 5 16 4 
17899 4 { 23 6 
1790 7 92 8 
1791 9 21 12 


The inhabitants are, in general, a ſober, civilized, induſin. 
ous, honeſt people, and regular attendants on divine worſhip, 
Theft may be ſaid to be unknown among them ; a few, and 
but a few, from particular modes of living, are ſomewhat ad. 
dicted to exceſs in drinking, 


_ Eeclefraſtical State, Stipend, School, Poor. The religion i 
that of the Eſtabliſhed Church, with a few Seceders, who at. 
tend a preacher of that perſuaſion in the town of Thurls, 
Theſe, in number, are not above 12, and are nowiſe noiſy not 
uncharitable in the ſupport or propagation of their own te- 
nets, Unleſs it be that notions of witchcraft are not wholly 
eradicated from the minds of ſome weak and ignorant perſons, 
ſuperſtition of any ſort has little or no hold of them. The 
kirk ſeems to have been built in 163 33; it has been frequently 
repaired fince, and will, in a very ſhort time, require another 
conſiderable repair, or be built anew. The manſe and offices 
are entirely new, and fully adequate to the miniſter's accom 

1 mogation, 
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modation. The ſtipend principally conſiſts of victual, and 
may be reckoned worth 68 J. Sterling, beſides a glebe of 8 
xcres land of tolerably good ſoil. Miſs Scott of Scotſtarvet 
is patroneſs, —There is a parochial ſchool in the place, with 
a falary of 9 1. Sterling, beſides clerk fees, ſchool dues, and pa- 
ri emoluments. There are ſome private ſchools in the re- 
mote corners of the pariſh, ſupported by the people, whoſe 
children are unable to travel to the pariſh ſchool. There are 
noſociety ſchools in the place. There are no ſeſſion funds for 
the ſupport of the poor, excepting the Sunday's collections, 
which may amount to 81. Sterling a-year ; yet from the cha- 
citable diſpoſition of the people, the poor, though ſometimes 
numerous, are not left a prey to the hardſhips of their lot. 


Maritime Hiftory of the Pariſb.— The line of coaſt belong- 
ing to this pariſh, beginning at Stangergel, and ending a lit- 
tle beyond the houſe of Murkle, is not more than 2 Engliſh 
miles from E. to W. The coaſt is rugged and ſhelvy, but 
not bold. At the extremities of this line are the Bays of 
Dunnet and Murkle (the latter of which belongs wholly to 
this pariſh), and are the receptacles of the greateſt abundance 
of ſea-ware in the winter and ſpring months. From 15 to 20 
tons of kelp are made yearly. Conſiderable quantities of fiſh 
are caught in theſe bays. In ſome years 10,9000 cod and ling 
have been dried in the courſe of one ſummer at Murkle ; and 
between 19 and 80 barrels of mud-fiſh have been caught in the 
winter ſeaſon. Every other ſpecies of fiſh peculiar to the 
country, abonnds there, The bay of Murkle merits a parti- 
eular deſcription in the maritime account of this pariſh, It 
is believed, that, were it better known, it would be in higher 
eltimation, and more frequented by feafaring people, from the 
lhelter it can now afford, and the additional ſhelter it might, 
a no great expenſe be made to afford to veſſels in diſtreſs, or 
Vor. XII. X retarded 
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retarded in their progreſs by wind or tide. Murkle Bay iz, 
in fact, within the Bay of Dunnet, and is, on that account, 
poſſeſſed of additional tranquillity, from its connexion with 
the latter, and farther removed from their ſtermy aſſociate 
the Pentland Frith, with which both are connected. In Dun. 
net Bay, however, befides the anchoring ground, the preſſure 
of both wind and ſea into it, is often ſo great, that a veſſel 
runs the riſk of unavoidable deſtruction, by entering it. Jn 
Murkle Bay, the anchoring ground is a blue tenacious clay, 
and has the character from ſeamen of being as good as is to 
be found in moſt places. The bay extends inland from Dun. 
net Bay about 2000 yards; its breadth acroſs is about 7 500 
yards, At full ſea it is not Jeſs than 5 fathom deep, where 
veſſels anchor, and at low water about 4 fathom ; from the 
ſhelter it now receives from Holburnhead on the W., and 
from Dunnethead on the N., it is believed to be calmer in: 
ſtorm than any part of the whole coaſt. A pier, in conſe 
quence of the immediate vicinity of a quarry, and all requiſite 
materials, might be conſtrued at no confiderable expenſe 
On theſe accounts, it is recommended to the particular notice 
and conſideration of the friends of navigation, and lovers d 
their country, that the ſubject may be further examined, and 
the truth known. 


Minerals. —Limeſtone and freeſtone, grey ſlates of a light 
durable kind, and blue flags, abound in this pariſh. Tit 
flags are uncommonly good, are from x to 6 inches thick, 
and may be raiſedof almoſt any extent of ſuperficies : they beit 
fire, and, from trials already made, are ſaid to be capable ol 
receiving a poliſh little inferior to marble. Conſiderable 
quantities of theſe flags have lately been ſent to Aberdeen 
and they have been found to anſwer the different purpoſes 


for which they were intended ſo well, that ſeveral cargoes 0: 
then 
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tem are to be ſhipped from Caſtlehill, for that place, in the 
courſe of ſummer 1793. 


Heritors, and Places of Chief Note —The number of heri- 
tors is 4, Sir Robert Sinclair of Murkle, Mr. Traill, Cap- 
tain Patrick Sinclair of the Royal Navy, and Mr. Smith of 
Olrick. Caſtlehill, the refidence of Mr. Traill, has its name 
from an old caſtle, of which ſcarcely a veſtige is now diſ- 
cernible. Murkle is believed to have been originally Mort- 
Hill, or the Field of Death, in alluſion to a great battle 
fought between the Danes and natives, in which the latter 
were victorious. It is alſo added, that the Scottiſh chief, on 
ſeeing a large hollow at the head of Murkle Bay filled witl 
the enemy, called out to his troops to clear the den, which 
they did with ſuch havock of their invaders, that the place 


got the name of Clear-Den or Clairden, which it bears till 
this day. 


Antiquities, —Pits houſes are frequent in different parts of 
the pariſh ; their number may amount to 6 or 7. On the top 
of the hill of Olrick, there are evident veſtiges of a watch- 
tower. From the top of this hill, though of no conſiderable 
elevation, there is a commanding proſpe& of the coaſt and 
country: From this ſpot, owing to the champaign ſituation 
of the country, the bays of Sandſide, Scrabſter, and Murkle 
Dunnet Head, and the hills of Caniſbay; the bays of Freſ- 
wick and Ries, and the caftle of Old Wick, all in Caithneſs, 
and ſome of the ſouth iſlands in Orkney, and ſome of the 
mountainous parts of Sutherland, Strathnaver, Moray, Banff, 
and Aberdeen ſhires, are under view. 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations.—F rom the riſing proſperity of 
the tenantry on the eſtate of Caſtlehill, owing ſolely to the 


X 2 humane 
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kumane and judicious conduct of the proprietor, it were 
greatly to be wiſhed that the other heritors, and every heritor 
in Caithneſs, would adopt fimilar meaſures for the improve. 
ment of their eſtates, and the happineſs of their people, 
While ſhort leaſes and feudal ſervitudes prevail, they muſt 
operate as an inſurmountable bar to every ſpecies of civiliza. 
tion and improvement. It is now in contemplation to intro. 
duce ſome little branches of manufacture on the eſtate of 
Caſtlehill, which, if got effected, will be of eſſential benehj 
to this pariſh and beyond it. 
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PARISH or Sr. VIGE ANS. 


CounTY or FoRrAR, SYNOD OF ANGUS AND MEARNS, Paxs. 
BTTERT OF ABERBROTHOCK.} 


By the Rev. Mr. Joun AITKIN. 


9292 
— 
* 


Name, Church. 


1 pariſh of St. Vigeans has, according to tradition, 
received its name from a reputed Saint, who is ſaid to 
have lived before, or during the 12th century ; for, in that 
entury the church was built, about the time, or ſoon after 
he erection of the abbey of Aberbrothock *. The church 
is 


* The plan of the abbey and church of St. Vigeans, is ſaid to have been 
iawn by the ſame architect, whoſe grave is ſhown to ſtrangers in this church- 
ard. The above mentioned Saint, is ſaid to have reſided, for ſome time, a- 
bout 3 miles from the place where the church ſtands, at a farm called Grange 
df Conan, where the veſtiges of his chapel ſtill remain, 28 feet long, by 15 
road. A few yards from the chapel, there are 3 or 4 acres of good land for- 
nerly belonging to it, but long ſince become the property of f of the heritors 
f the pariſh. The preſent proprictor, ſome years ago, encloſed a few falls of 
ground 
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is built in the form of a cathedral, 60 feet long, by 54 ow: 
walls, on a ſmall mount, the top of which is about 40 fe 
above the level of the circumjacent ground. The ſummit d 
the mount is of an elliptical form; the greateſt diameter g 
ing from 5. to N., and the length of the church being fron 
E. to W., there are only about 8 feet at each corner mon 
than 1s ſufficient to contain the foundation of the fabric. Th 
aſcent on the W. N. and E. ſides of the mount, is exceeding 
ly ſteep *. 


Extent, Surface, Produce, Rent, c. —Formerly the en. 
tent of this pariſh was conſiderably larger than it is at pre. 
ſent. The town and abbey of Arbroath belonged to it, til 
about the year 1560, when Arbroath became a diſtinct p. 
riſh. But as no legal diviſion was ever made, the boundaris 
of the 2 pariſhes cannot be exactly aſcertained 1. The bour 
daries of what 15 now reckoned the pariſh, may be deſcribe 

4 


ground round the veſtiges of the chapel, with a ſtone fence, and planted! 
Within a few yards of the chapel, there is x of the moſt copious ſprings, of a 
cellent water, in this country, called to this day St. Vigean's well. 

* The mount ſcems to be partly natural and partly artificial; for, on the 
fide, when graves are digged, rock appears about 3 feet below the ſurface; u 
on the N. fide, there is fine mould for ſeveral feet deep. There is not, perk 
in Scotland, a church ſo remarkably ſituated. The ſmall river Brothock, fra 
which the neighbouring burgh has its name, runs within a few feet of thes 
fide of the church- yard, and is ſaid to fignify the © muddy ſtream,” as it run! 
great part of its courſe on a muddy and clay bottom. The church is an Engl 
mile diſtant from Arbroath northward. 

+ Perhaps it may be proper to obſerve, as an uncommon thing, that the 
ſide of the church of Arbroath, for about 10 feet at the E. end, and a few ts 
on the W., ſtands in this pariſh, and not many years ago, the miniſter ut 
ſchoolmaſter of Arbroath reſided in it. The eſtate of Guynd, in the pariſh 
Carmylie, about 5 miles from St. Vigeans, helonged alſo to this pariſh, 3 # 


pears from writings belonging to that family, but when it was disjoined, ö 
now Known. 
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follows: The weſt end of it borders on the ſea for about 
miles from the town of Arbroath, to about a quarter of 2 
nile beyond the fiſher town of Auchmithy. For about a mile 
i of Arbroath, the coaſt is flat, with a ſandy beach; but 
rithin lood-mark, the bottom confiſts of ribbed rocks, viſi- 
le only at low water. At the end of this extended plain, 
he coaſt riſes abruptly, and becomes high, bold, and rocky, 
ing the weſtern extremity of the rubrum promontorium, or 
ted Head, which extends to about 3 miles beyond the limits 
f the pariſh. From the point beyond Auchmithy, to the N. 
corner of the pariſh, the length is about 7 miles, border- 
g for about 6 miles on the pariſh of Inverkeillor, and x 
nile on the pariſh of Carmylie. From the N. W. point to 


. S. W. corner, it is about 3 miles along the confines of 
arge laſt mentioned pariſh, From the S. W. point to the E., 


he length is about 3 miles, lying on the N. fide of the pariſh 
f Arbirlot, and a part of the country pariſh of Arbroath. 
but this laſt line is not ſo regular as thoſe on the other ſides *. 
The pariſh, properly ſo called, is divided into nearly 2 
qual parts, E. and W., by the ſmall river Brothock. The 
, fide is by far the beſt ſoil, and the moſt favourable cli- 
nate, and conſequently the moſt fruitful. From the river 
drothock, the ground riſes gently for a mile towards the E., 
o the top of a hill called Dirkmountlaw, and afterward 
lopes in the ſame gradual manner towards the ſea, where the 
oaſt is about 100 feet above the level of the water. On the 
W. fide, 


* Beſides the extent comprehended within the above limits, there are 2 
ſtates entirely detached from this part of the parith, and alſo from one another. 
One called Hoſpitalſield, ſo called from being the place where the hoſpital for 
de ſick of the Abbey of Arbroath ſtood, lying a mile W. from the burgh, and 
livided from this pariſh by the burgh roads of ſaid town. The other eſtate, 
alled Inverpeffor, lies about 4 miles from St. Vigeans, was formerly the ſeat 
* the Fletchers, now of Salton, and purchaſed by the family of Panmuir ſome 
me in the laſt century. 
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W. fide, the ground riſes ſtill more gradually for abou; 
miles weſtward, till it reaches the ſummit of Grange of (, 
nan hill, where the pariſh borders on Carmylie. The ref: a 
the pariſh may be ſaid to be pretty flat, with a few gents 
elevations in different places. 

There is no map of the pariſh ; but by a pretty exact in, 
veſtigation, aided by information from the proprietors a 
farmers, it is found to contain about 9385 Scotch acres, in 
cluding the 2 detached eſtates above mentioned; 8355 act 
of which are arable, of which 2334 acres are encloſed, th 
greater part with ditch, and the reſt with hedge and ditch 
1359 acres encloſed with ſtone fences; 250 acres plantel 
chiefly with Scotch firs; 780 acres of moor, of which then 
are above 300 acres under improvement already, and mon 
will ſoon be taken in for cultivation; and, it is thought, thi 
in a few years there will be no moor remaining in the paril 
The number of encloſed acres will appear more ſurprikug 
when 1t is obſerved, that in the year 1754, there were n 
40 acres, gardens excepted, encloſed in the pariſh. 

There are, in the pariſh, 138 carts, 300 horſes, 132 ploug 
1633 black cattle, 510 ſheep, a few of which are of Engli 
breed, and 30 ſwine. There are about 127 bolls of pe 
ſown yearly in the pariſh ; 140 bolls wheat; 976 bolls bare 
and common bear; 1578 bolls of oats. The yearly retum 
at an average, may be 9 of wheat, 5 or 6 of oats, and 70 
8 of barley. But perhaps this calculation may be ratit 
high for the W. fide of the pariſh ; but, it is thought, the! 
fide will make up the deficiency. The valued rent of ti: 
pariſh is 82991. 6s. 8d. Scots, which is the higheſt valuati 
of a country pariſh in this county, and the real rent ab 
6000 guineas ; the number of proprietors about 40 3 © 
feuars ſome hundreds. The higheſt valuation of any herit 


is 12001, Scots, and the loweſt 21. Scots. Ten heritors * 
hat 
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ade in the pariſh. One heritor keeps a 2 wheeled carriage; 
0. but there is not a 4 wheeled chaiſe belonging to any heritor 
it ol refiding. Moſt of the eſtates in this pariſh belonged former- 
emu iy to the Abbacy of Arbroath, and were fold by Cardinal 


Beaton. 


; and Soil, &c.— The ſoil, as may be ſuppoſed in ſuch an extent, 
5, 0-8 yaries very much. In ſome parts of the pariin, it conſiſts of 
acre fine loam of a browniſh colour, many inches deep; lying, in 
„ ei ſome places, on clay, in others, on a ſandy bottom, coarſe 
itch; gravel, or ſand and clay intermixed. In others, it conſiſts of 
a black infipid loam on clay; and this clay, in ſome places, is 
ſo compact and impenetrable, that by the rain-water lying on 
or near the ſurface, a great part of the winter, the manure 
laid on it is much weakened, and, in ſome ſeaſons, fails con- 
ſderably of its effect. This laſt, is the cafe with what has 
been formerly moor, and not ſo early brought into cultiva- 
tion as other parts of tlie pariſh. There is, in ſome places of 
the pariſh, very fine ſoil, and pretty deep, lying on extenſive 
beds of ſtone. There 1s; in general, a large extent of good 
ſoil, capable of producing any crop raiſed in Scotland; and 
alſo, a confiderable quantity of ground that will require no 
little attention and induſtry from the farmer, before it can 
repay the expenſe beſtowed upon it. But the ſpirit of in- 
duſtry that has of late pervaded almoſt the whole heritors 
and tenants here, has produced an amazing alteration upon 
the ſoil, ſurface, and appearance of the pariſh ; ſo that in 
many farms, there is not a ſingle acre uncultivated; and if 
the ſame fpirit ſhall continue, it is ſuppoſed, that in a few 
years the whole extent of the pariſh will be under cultiva- 
tion. It is generally allowed here, that the raiſing of the 
rents in this diſtri, has, among other cauſes, contributed to 
the activity, attention, and induſtry of the farmers, who have 
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of late been rouſed from that torpid ſtate and inſigniſicant 
rank they formerly held in ſociety, and are become, in this 
part of the country, an acute, ſenfible, and intelligent ſet of 
men, capable of converſing, and being in company with per. 
fons of ſuperior rank, and able to give advice and inſtruction 
to thoſe who wiſh to apply themſelves to the cultivation of 
the country. Conſidering the ſmall advantages, which many 
of them enjoy, for the improvement of their minds, it may 
be queſtioned, if there is any rank of men 1n ſociety that 
has ſo rapidly emerged from ignorance, inattention to buſi. 
neſs, and rudencſs of manners, as they have done in a fey 
years ; and by conſequence they have become entitled to all 
the eſteem and encouragement that 1s in the power of the 
landed intereſt to confer upon them ; for, on their {kill and 
labour, under providence, the very exiſtence of ſociety de. 
pends. 

In ſome eſtates in this pariſh, a variety of ſervices are re- 
quired, ſuch as ploughing, reaping, making hay, carrying 
coals from Arbroath, kain fowls, &c. ; in other eſtates no 
kind of ſervices are demanded, There are but a few farms 
that are exempted from aſtriction to mills; the multures pay- 
able to ſome mills are high, to others moderate. There are 
4 meal mills, 1 flour mill, 2 barley mills, 2 malt mills, 1 
mill for waſhing yarn, 1 mill with 8 ſtamps for beating yam 
when dry, and 1 waulk mill, all going by water. There 1 
a bleachſield, where about 1000 ſpindles of yarn, and about 
5500 yards of linen are bleached annually. 


Village of Auchmithy.—Auchmithy is a ſmall village ſitu- 
ated about 3 miles eaſtward from the church, on ground ele- 
vated about 100. feet above the level of the ſea, the deſcent 
to which is rough, ſteep, and rocky. It contains 180 peo- 


ple of all ages. The men are generally employed in fiſhing 
They 
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They have 6 boats, value about 1201., with 5 or 6 men to 
each boat. The people of that place are become ſober and 
induſtrious, and much civilized in their manners within 30 
years paſt, They find a ready market for their fiſh in the 
neighbouring diſtri, but eſpecially in the town of Arbroath, 
which alone would conſume ten times the quantity they 
catch“. There is no harbour at Auchmithy, and from the 
number of rocks lying near the place where the boats land, 
it would be very difficult and expenſive to make one. When 
the boats come in from fiſhing, they are drawa out on the 
beach above reach of high water. The value of what they 
call great lines, is about 11. 5s. Sterling, and of the ſmall 
lines half-a-guinea, and their creels for catching lobſters 28. 
In 1792, there were about 16,000 lobſters taken there, at 3d. 
a piece, the whole of which almoſt were ſent to London. The 
property of the village belongs to the Earl of Northeſk, who 
allows ground to the fiſhers for houſes, at the yearly rent of 
from 15. 6d. to 3s. 6d. the houſe. The filhers build their 
houſes on their own expenſes. His Lordſhip draws the tithes 
of the fiſh, which are juſt now let at 41. 108. Sterling a-year, 
and 7 years ago at 81. The fiſhing at that place appears to 
have been in a declining ſtate for ſome years paſt. The Earl 
of Northeſk has lately cauſed a cart road to be made from the 
village down to the beach, about 12 or 14 feet wide, for the 

1 3 conveniency 


The fſh on this part of the coaſt, are cod, ling, ſkate, mackerel, hollybut, 
here called tyrbot, ſea-dog, ſome turbot, called bannakfluke, and haddocks, few 
of which have been got here for the laſt 4 years; whitings and flounders are ta- 
ken, lobſters alſo, and crabs in great plenty ; vaſt numbers of ſcals formerly fre. 
guented the rocks along this coaſt, lying in hundreds together, but few of them 
have been obſerved for ſome time paſt, For ſome years, the price of fiſh has 
rilen here very much. In 1754, and ſeveral years afterward, haddocls ſold 
here for 24. 3d. and 4d. the dozen, of late, they have coſt 10d. and Is. a-piece, 


and ſometimes conſiderably higher. The price of other kinds of fiſh is fi? 
Aoderate. 
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conveniency of the inhabitants, though it is reckoned rather Ntains 
ſteep for a carriage. In Auchmithy, as perhaps in moſt {Whcco! 
fiſhing villages, the accent of the inhabitants differs remark. ers + 
ably from that of their neighbours, even to ſuch a degree, Nee 
that the writer of this can eaſily diſtinguiſh the voice of any 
perſon belonging to that village, though ſpeaking in a dif, 


iniſt 
ferent room. X 


ſaid t 


haps « 
of dif 


Stipend, School, Gc.— The ſtipend, by a decreet as old x; 


the year 1635, is 11 bolls and 1 firlot of wheat, 47 bolls, ; WI"? 
firlots, 1 peck, 3 lippies, and + of a lippie of bear, and 80 N 
bolls and 1 firlot meal, at 7 ſtones the boll, equal to 70 bolls, Nc 
3 firlots, and 2 lippies, at 8 ſtones the boll, and 751. 178. 115d, He 
Sterling vicarage; but there is no allowance in the decreet uh 
for the expenſes of communion elements f. The church con- 4h 
| tains Wl: i 

® This place was burnt down by ſome fiſhermen in the end of the laſt cen- p 8 
tury. In digging the floor of a houſe in Auchmithy, a few years ago, in order caray 
to erect a partition wall, 33 coins were found in a {mall earthen pitcher, ſome for 
of Henry IV. of France, others of ſeveral German Princes, the reſt of Chats n .1 
II. and William the III. Some of the pieces were of a ſquare form. About don 
18 miles ſouthward from Auchmithy in the German ocean, there is a large 1754 
rock about half an Engliſh mile long, and one quarter broad, viſible at lov Wi. 
water, where large cod are caught. Tradition relates, that in the laſt century ape 
there was a bell erected there on pillars of wood, and a machine ſo contrived, Willa, 
as to make the bell ring with little wind ; that a Dutch maſter of a ſhip te- time 
moved the bell, and that the next time he viſited the place, his ſhip was cont 
wrecked. ; | Gulit 
+ The decreet makes the teinds payable ip/a corpora, and it is not known mea 
when the above converſion was made. At the date of the decreet, James tion 
Marquis of Hamilton i is mentioned as titular of the teinds of the ſaid parochine, Wil reg) 
and the ſtipend is ſaid to be given in full contentment and ſatisfaction to the WW buij 
ſaid miniſter and his ſucceſſors, of any further proviſion which they, or either % iron 
them, might claim thereafter, from Patrick Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, out of the BM nic: 
penlion granted to him out of the rents of the Abbey of Aberbrothock. This ther 
vas Patrick Lindſay, of the family of Edzell, in this county, who was ſettled ouu 


minilieſ 


her 
noſ 
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tains about 1900 people, but now not half ſufficient for the 
accommodation of the greatly increaſed number of pariſhion. 
ers 7. The glebe, of about 6 acres, is one of the worſt in 
the county ; the manſe was built in 1663, has been ſeveral 

times 


miniſter of St. Vigeans in 1614, was depoſed by the Aſſembly in 1638, and is 
faid to have died at Newcaſtle in 1644. It may be proper to mention, as per- 
haps a fingular caſe, that a part of the ſtipend, amounting to 36 bolls of victual 
of different kinds, out of an eſtate in the pariſh, is mentioned in the reddendo of 
the proprietor's charter from the Crown, as payable by him to the miniſter of 
St. Vigeans. 

+ Patronage of the Pariſb.— The patronage of the church belongs to the 
Crown, and is one of 34 that were in the gift of the Abbacy of Arbroath, All 
theſe devolyed to the Crown at the Reformation, and, it is ſaid, were afterward 
vifted to the family of Dyſart, and were bought from that family in the laſt cen- 
tury by Patrick firſt Earl of Panmuir, and forfeited to the Crown, along with 
theeſtate, in 1718, by James Earl of Panmuir; the eſtate was ſold by the Crown 
in 171), to the Vork. building Company, but the Crown retained the patronages. 
In the times of Popery, public worſhip was generally performed in the church 
of St. Vigeans, by a Monk ſent out from the Abbey, who was allowed the vi- 
carage. tithes, which were then paid ih corpora, for his ſalary. The Abbots 
jeſerved to themſelves the parſonage-tithes; and this cuſtom, it 15 ſaid, prevailed 
i all the churches belonging to the Abbacy, Tradition relates, that the laſt 
Monk who officiated here, was one of the name of Turubull ; and in the year 
1754, part of the floors of 2 rooms in the ſteeple, ſaid to be poſſeſſed by him, re- 
mained. He is ſaid to have been frightened from his chambers by the devil 
appearing to him in the ſhape of à rat; and no Monk after him would be per- 
luaded to reſide in the ſteeple. Such was the ignorance that prevailed in theſe 
times. But this fooliſh conduct of the Monk will not, perhaps, appear in ſuch a 
contemptible light, when the following more recent inſtance of ignorance, cre. 
Gulity and ſuperſtition, is attended ta. From the year 1699 to 1736, the Sacra- 
meat of the Lord's Supper had never been diſpenſe in this church. A tradi- 
tion had long prevailed here, that the water-kelpy (what Mr. Hume, in his tra- 
gedy of Douglas, calls * the angry ſpirit of the water”) carried the ſtones for 
building the church; that the foundation of it was ſupported upon large bars of 
iron; and that under the fabric there was a lake of great depth. As the admi- 
niſcration of the ſacrament had been ſo long delayed, the people had brought 
themſelves to believe, that the firſt time that ordinance ſhould be diſpenſed, the 
durch would ſink, and the whole people would be carried down and drowned 
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times repaired, and is now much decayed.— The ſchoolmaſter, 
houſe is lated, conſiſts of 4 rooms and 2 cloſets ; and there 
alfo a ſchool-houſe of 38 feet long, lately built by contribi. 
tion. The falary is 100 I. Scots, which, with the dues x, 
riſing from his office of ſeſſion-clerk, and from marriages, ba, 
tiſms, &c, makes his living worth 30 1. Sterling. He hag | 
ſo a ſmall garden. The ſcholars are generally about 5o ere 
60, ſome of whom are boarded in the ſchoolmaſter's houk 
The fees for reading Engliſh are 1 s., for reading and writin 
Is. 6 d., for arithmetic 28., and for Latin 28. 6d. the qua, 
ter, 


Population. —According to Dr. Webſter's report, the ps 
pulation was 1592. Between the years 1770 and 1780, the 
commencement of the increaſed population of this parich my 
be dated. For ſome years in that period, the increaſe wa 
flow ; but ſince the year 1780, it has been very rapid, genen. 
ly above 50 perſons in a year. This increaſe has been chief. 
ly, if not entirely owing to the flouriſhing ſtate of manuſi 
tures in the town of Arbroath. An eſtate, lying in detachel 
parcels near that town, was ſold very lately to ſeveral pe. 
ſons, who immediately feued out ground to tradeſmen, fot 
houſes and ſmall gardens. A number of houſes have been il 

read 


in the lake. The belief of this had taken ſuch hold of the people's minds, thut 

on the day the ſacrament was adminiſtered, ſome hundreds of the parithione! 

fat on an eminence about 100 yards from the church, expecting every momeit II 
the dreadful cataſtrophe. They were happily diſappointed ; and this ſpirit d 
credulity ** ſoon vaniſhed, like the baſeleſs fabric of a viſion.“ In the preſent time, 
it would prove a matter of great difficulty to make the people belicve ſuch a- 
ſurdities. Perhaps the local ſituation of St. Vigeans, in the vicinity of the Ab 
bey, might have diſpoſed the people to imbibe ſuch principles as are not ealiy 
rooted out. This much, however, may be ſaid in favour of credulity, that & 
generally flows from an honeſt heart, though, on the other hand, it is geld ts b; 
eff pring of a well informed head. Fg 
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eady built; many are juſt now building; and theſe are occu- 
ied moſtly by weavers. In ſome few farms, the number of 
eople has decreaſed, particularly in one, where the cottagers 
n 1754 were 18, and now there is only 1 family in that place. 
n April 1793, the houſes in this paziſh were 730, and the 
umber of people of all ages is 3336 ; and in that number 


as . 
50 ore are 65 females more than males. In 14 54, on the land 
ou Nontiguous to the town of Arbroath, there were but 12 fami- 


ies, by an exact liſt taken by 3 elders, from houſe to houſe, 
weeks ago, there are in this pariſh, around the town, no leſs 
han 1369 perſons of all ages, 669 males and 700 females *. 

In the pariſh, there are 225 weavers, 40 wrights, 13 ſmiths, 
2 tailors, 17 maſons, 23 ſhoemakers, 4 coopers, 2 dyers, 9 
hopkeepers, 16 public houſes, the moſt part of theſe near 
\rbroath, 12 gardeners, 12 flaxdreſſers, 2 flaters, 2 bakers, 


may 
- un wheelwrights, 2 midwives, I tan-yard and 2 tanners. In 
nene above diſtrict near Arbroath, there are 2 ſocieties, one of 


chic bich takes the name of the St. Vigeans Weaver Society, in- 


lufee ſtituted 
achel * : . a 
Baptiſms. Marriages. Baptiſms. 
| Pel- Males. Fem. Total. 
1, for 1783 34 25 59 1788 33 1754 60 
en al . 35 8 1789 36 1758 47 
1790 36 38 74 1790 24 1756 53 
ready . 
791 26 39 65 179 1 33 1757 40 
I 1792 85 38 93 . . 
ionen 376 | 159 f 250 


noment The average number of baptiſms for the laſt 5 years, is 75; but it would 


we been greater, if the parents had been more regular in giving in the names 
the children to the pariſh-regiſter. The baptiſms for the year 1792, which 
ore 93, may be depended on as the exact number adminiſtered by the Eſta- 
iſhed miniſter, as he baptized none during that period, which were not regiſ- 
red before baptiſm. But there may have been about 4 or 5 more baptized 
aſt year by miniſters who are not of the Eſtabliſhment. The average number 
baptiſms ſrom 1754 to 1758, both incluſive, is 59. There has never been any 
Fzier of burials kept in this parith, 

* 
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ſtituted in 1787, and governed by a preſes and counſellog 860 
choſen annually. This ſociety conſiſts at preſent of 8) * 
bers, all weavers; and they admit none but thoſe who hay 
been regularly bred to the buſineſs. The preſes buys fron 
doo to 1000 bolls of meal yearly, and from 400 to 5co boll 
of coals, all which is given out to the members at 3 ory 
months credit; this ſociety affords 2 s. a-weak to their poo 
which is paid out of the general fund; and when the fun 
happens to be reduced to a certain ſum, their poor are ſu en 
plied by a contribution among the members. The other is c 6c 
led the Townhead Society, is managed in much the ſame mu ber 
ner as the former, but admits members of all occupation, Wi f 
and has no tated allowance for their poor, but beſtows e Ve. 
their funds will allow. The chief deſign of the eſtabliſhmar and 
of theſe ſocieties was for providing coals and meal for the fr in 
milies concerned in them, which they are enabled to purchuk bs, 
at a cheap rate, by laying 1n large quantities at proper ſeaſons dte 
and they find ample credit, by the whole members beiny eac 
bound for the payment. The members of both ſocieties {hoy 

particular attention to the moral character of the perſons the 


admit. 

It is but doing juſtice to the inhabitants of theſe newly e On 
rected villages, to obſerve, that they are generally ſober, au 
remarkably induſtrions ; by which means the moſt part di” © 
them are enabled to live comfortably. By their refidence i 
the vicinity of Arbroath, where manufactures are carried ol 


to a very great extent, they enjoy every advantage for know- but 
ing the goodneſs and value of the materials they make uſe , a1 
the method by which they may be beſt manufactured, the ch» N 

120 


racter of the merchants with whom they deal, and when to 
embrace the fitteſt opportunity for diſpoling of their goods. Ml *© 
It is proper here to oblerve, that the firſt manufacturer of 
the cloths called Oſnaburghs, in this country, and perhaps it 28 
Scotland, 
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geotland, was the late Mr. John Wallace, merchant, and ſome 
time provolt of Arbroath, who began that buſineſs about the 
year 17403 and for many years after that period, all that kind 
of cloth manufactured in this part of the country centered in 
his ſhop- But now that buſineſs has been extended through 
almoſt every town, village, and pariſh in the county, and is 


Or 4 
23 now carried on to ſuch an extent, that the very large ſum of 
ful money brought into this county by that breach of buſineſs, 
e ſu cannot be eſtimated without an inſpection of the cuſtom-houſe 
is ca. books. By information ſent the writer of this, from the maſ- 
mater of the ſtamp- office in Arbroath, taken from his books, it 
ation; appears, that from November 1791 to November 1792, there 
»ws xi vere ſtamped 1,055,303 yards of Oſnaburgh and brown linen ; 
men and that one-fourth part of that quantity was manufactured 
he in this pariſh. The value of the above cloth was 39,660 J. 


rc": 6 5. 107 d. Sterling. The bounty paid by government is 1 d. 
aſons Sterling on each yard of Oſnaburgh valued 6 d. and 14 d. on 
bein each yard above 6d. of price. 

5 {hoy 


Riſe in the value of land.—The property of many eſtates ia 
this pariſh has been frequently transferred ſince the year 1754. 
One eſtate on the W. fide of the pariſh, of about 300 acres, 
was ſold about the above period for leſs than 600 1. ; ſome 
years after that it gave 1300 l.; ſoon aſter 23201. ; after- 
ward for 25001. ; it is juſt now in the market, and 6000 1, 


s they 


ly & 
er, 2nd 
part o 


-nce i 

i+d alt leaſt is expected for it. Another eſtate, on the W. fide, 
know-({ﬀ but near Arbroath, conſiſting of 1 50 acres, was fold in 1765, 
aſe c for 2300 1. and 3 years ago it gave 5800 I. Another eitatey 
e cha. en the eaſt ſide, of 363 acres, was ſold about 30 years ago for 
hen u 2220 l., ſoon aſter for 1400 1. ; about 3 years ago it gave 
oods. s guineas. A farm of about 85 o acres on the W. fide of 


rer d the pariſh, a part of which is moor, was feued about 20 years 
aps in 8e, and divided by the proprietors into 2 ſarms ; the whole 
\tland, Vol. XII. 2 far 
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farm paid of rent in 17 54, and for ſeveral years after, about 
70 J. One of the farms was let ſome years ago for aboys 
200 l., and the other for 1601. Another eſtate, lying nen 
Arbroath, in detached parts, was ſold about 43 years ago for 
1750 l., ſeveral years after for 47 50 l., and two years ago for 
8000 1. in ſmall parcels. Another eſtate in the E. fide of the 
pariſh, was fold in 1765 for 850 l., and 2 years ago for 
20001, 


Crops, Ploughs, Farmers. — There are about 70 farmers in 
the pariſh, who pay of yearly rent from 21. to 2001. Of x; 
heritors, the number in 1754, only 2 are alive; and there is 
not one farmer alive in the pariſh, and now poſſeſſed of a farn, 
who was a farmer in 1754. Scots ploughs, very neatly made 
and covered with yetling, are the only kind uſed in this pa. 
riſh, They are drawn by 2 horſes, and worked by one man, 
The writer does not know of a plough drawn by oxen in the 
pariſh. In ſuch variety of ſoil, difference of climate in the 
E. and W. ſides of the pariſh, degrees of knowledge and taſle 
of the farmers, power of habit, &c. the rotation of cropping 
muſt be very different. It is thought that the 2 following 
modes are the moſt common here. When a farmer breaks up 
ley ground, which has not been formerly improved, about 3 
bolls of lime-ſhells are laid upon the acre ; the ſhells are deli. 
vered with the barley meaſure, the firſt crop oats, the ſecond 
barley, without any manure, the 3d crop oats, the 4th a greet 
crop, or, according to the condition of the ground, barley with 
| graſs ſeeds, and lies under graſs generally 4 years. Or, the 
break up ley generally at Lammas, lay on lime and dung fot 
wheat, 2d crop oats, 34 crop turnip, and 4th barley, with 
graſs-ſeeds. There are raiſed here from 50 to 60 bolls of 16 
ſtones Amſterdam weight of potatoes upon the acre, and af 


this uſeful root, great quantities are produced in the paril. 
A cons 


he 
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A conſiderable quantity of flax is alſo raiſed here, generally 
the 2d crop after breaking up ley ground, 9 or 10 pecks of 
Riga or Dutch lint-ſeed are ſown on the acre, which produce 
from 25 to 30 ſtones avoirdupoiſe weight of dreſſed flax; rent 
of the acre about 51. About 200 ſtones of hay are raiſed on 
the acre, For threſhing corns, the farmers allow their barn- 
men the 21ſt boll, without any victuals, or the 25th, with x 
meal a-day. There are now in the pariſh 4 or 5 threſhing 
machines; but it will require ſome time and experience, be- 
fore it is known whether or not they will prove advantageous 
to the farmers ; they ſeem to think that the working of them 
is hurtful to their horſes. It is ſuppoſed that the pariſh does 
not now produce meal ſufficient for the conſumption of the 
inhabitants; but there are about 1500 bolls of wheat, and 
between 2000 and 3000 bolls of barley ſold yearly, the great- 
er part of which is ſent to Leith and Glaſgow. Turnips are 
raiſed on almoit every farm ; and ſome black cattle are fed 
and ſold to the butchers of Arbroath, from 10 l. to 14 |. the 
head. 


Poor, Oc. — There are generally between 20 and 30 poor 
perſons, who receive alms from the public fund of the pariſh, 
which conſiſts of an annuity paid out of an eſtate in the pariſh 


2 2 amounting 


Prices, Wages, &c.—Day labourers have here from 1 s. to 1 8. 4 d., ma- 
ſons from 1 8. 8 d. to 2 8. and tailors from 6 d. to 8 d. a-day; theſe laſt have their 
victuals alſo. Ditchers for the rood 6 yards long, 5 feet broad, and 3 deep, 18. 
Dikers for 36 ſquare yards, the ſtones laid down to them, from gs. to 108. 
Ploughmen having victuals in the farmer's houſe, from 7 1. to 9 1. and 10 l.; 
Poughmen married, have a houſe from the farmer, the ſame wages, with 64 
bolls of meal in the year, with a Scotch pint of milk a-day. In place of milk, 
lome have a cow maintained by the farmer, and have 51. wages. Beef from 
4d. to 44 d. the Dutch pound, and veal 4d., mutton 44 d.; fowls 1 s., eggs 3 d. 


4d. 5d. and 6 d. a dozen. Wages are more than double, and prices generally 
a8 J to 2, in 1754. 
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amounting to 21. 15s. 6:4. Sterling, mortified by Georg 
Chaplin, Eſq. a native of this country, and ſome time mer. 
chant in Jamaica ; alfo of the intereſt of 831. 6s. 8 d. Ster. 
ling, at 43 per cent; alſo of the intereſt of 17 1. Sterling, a 
ſome ſeat rents in the church, dues on mortcloths, proclama. 
tions, collections, and preſents, of which laſt 1 5 1. Sterling ha 
been given at 3 different times, within the laſt 3 years, by a 
opulent farmer in the pariſh, The whole ſnm arifing annual 
from the above articles, will amount to between 60 1. and nol, 
Sterling; all which is generally diſtributed to the poor with. 
in the year ; and they receive their ſhares on the laſt Sabbath 
of every month, from 2s. to 4 s according to their fituation 
and neceſſities, The heritors contribute nothing to their ſup 


port *. 


Curiefities, Antiquities, Cc. — On the top of a mount d 
much the ſame height with that on which the church is fity. 
ated, and about 180 yards directly eaſt, there is heard a very 
remarkable echo, proceeding from the E. end of the church, 
It repeats very diſtin&ly 6, and in a calm evening 8 ſyllables 

| or 


Wen the poor are entered upon the roll, they are ſuppoſed to have give 
up their effects, in the event of their death, to the poor's fund; but theſe ſe. 
dom fall to the ſeſſion, as there are generally claims offered by 8 for at- 
tendance, occaſional ſupply, and the expenſe of burial. There are very ts 
begging poor in the pariſh. 

In the pariſh there are about 20 perſons of the Church of England, 70 of the 
Scotch Epiſcopal church, 30 Independents, 35 Methodiſts, 40 Seceders, 10 Bete. 
ans. The Eſtabliſhed Church is generally well attended, ahd the pariſhione 
contribute liberally for the ſupport of the poor, to the amount of between 10 
and 13 5. every Sabbath during the ſummer, The difference that prevails here 
and in Arbroath, in religious opinions, appears to have no diſagreeable influence 
on the minds and manners of the people. However much they may differ i 
their ſentiments, they aſſociate together, tranſact buſineſs, and meet in a ſocial 
and convivial manner, without an inflance almoſt of any injury or perſonal & 
buſe of one another. | 


or © 
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ar a line of our pfalms in metre, and does not begin to rever- 
berate till the voice of the ſpeaker has ceaſed. When the 
ſpeaker moves a few yards from his firſt ſtation, 2 echoes are 
heard, and, proceeding a little farther, in the ſame direction, 
z echoes are repeated, The form of the ground from the 
church to the ſtation of the ſpeaker is hollow, and nearly 
in the ſhape of a ſemicircle. About 3 miles weſtward 
from the church, are ſeen the veſtiges of Caſtlegory, or 
Caltlegregory, where it is ſaid that Gregory, king of Scot- 
land, refided ; and the names of ſeveral places in the neigh- 
bourhood ſeem to ſhow, that it had been once a royal refidence, 
ſuch as Grange of Conon, or Koning, Miltown of Conon, and 
Park Conon. A. proprietor in the pariſh has informed the 
writer of this, that his houſe was built of the ſtones of this 
caſtle in the 16th century. Several ſtone coffins have been 
lately dug up in the pariſh, above 5 feet long, and 3 broad, 
and ſome earthen jars with aſhes in them. A deer's horns, 
in high preſervation, were found a few years ago in a moſs, 
ſome feet below the ſurſace, with moſs above and marl be. 
low, 

There is a hill called Dick, or Dick mount-law, which is 
laid, in one of the ſtatiſtical accounts, to ſignify a rampart of 
protection or peace. It is about, a mile E. of the church, and 
ſeems to have been very much adapted to both the above 
mentioned purpoſes. On the top of this Hill there is a large 
cairn, now covered with graſs, and hollow in the middle, 
where the baron held his courts. From it there is one of the 
moſt extenſive proſpects in this country. There is a view of 
the Grampian hills, for more than 30 miles, the coaſt of Fife 
tor about 18 miles, the Iſle of May, the Lowmonds of Fife, 
Largo-law, and the German Ocean for above 50 miles. 

For many years after 1754, agues were ſo common in this 
pariſh, that the incumbent has often ſeen, in the months of 
| March, 
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March, April and May, and ſometimes in autumn, from 1. 
to 25 perſons in that diſtemper. He does not remember HI iver 
have ſeen a fingle perſon in the ague tor 20 years paſt, They 
never ſeems to have been what could be called a lake in Nong! 
pariſh ; but as a great part of the ground hes on a clay bu Ye. 
tom, and formerly muſt have been very wet, it is thougyſﬀ*"!* 
that this muſt have contributed to the prevalence of this di 
temper. The climate mult, no doubt, now have becom 
much more healthy by the great number of ditches latch n 
made here. | of t 
There are ſeveral caves in the rocks, along the W. betwen 
Arbroath and Auchmithy, one of which can be entered ouh "Y 
at low water. When ſeals abounded on this coaſt, it was cu. en 
tomary to let people down to this cave with a rope ro 
their body, to the depth of 40 feet, with ropes of ſtraw rb 
led round their legs, and bludgeons in their hands, in ori 
to kill ſeals. There is another, called the Maiden Caſtle can, 
the entry to which is about 10 feet above high water-mark "4! 
The maſon-lodge of Arbroath built a gate to it, and gave iti 
door many years ago. They walked in proceſſion every yet 
on St. John's day from Arbroath to this cave, where they ai: 
mitted new members. It is about 231 feet long, and from u 
to 24 feet broad. At the farther end there is a ſpring of fu! 
water, but exceedingly cold. Above the cave are the veſts 
ges of a fort, about 100 feet above the level of the ſea, ui. 
on the land fide the remains of the foſſe and rampart are {il 
viſible, There is another cave, which appears as if it hal. 
been cut out of the face of the rock, the entry to which is H= 
bout 40 feet above the ſea. It is about 12 feet long, 10 broad 

and 8 high. The acceſs to it is difficult and dangerous 
Mz:ſcellaneou * 


* About a quarter of a mile weſtward from Auchmithy, there is a curion 


phenomenon called the gayler, or gaylet-pot, It lies in an arable field, and 
diſtas ved 
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Miſcellaneous Obſervations, Upon the fide of the ſmall 
rer Brothock, and near the church, a brewery was erected 
1787, and in the ſame place a diſtillery in 1999, both be- 
onging to one perſon, The {till is 40 gallons, and pays 40l. 
year to the Exciſe. The diſtillery conſumed ,500 bolls of 
arley in 1792, when there were 2 (40 gallon) ſtills; and the 
brewery, 


iſtant too yards from the front of the rocks that hang over the ſea. The pot 
of the ſhape of an inverted urn, 50 yards in diameter, but towards the weſt 
loſes a part of its circular form, and the ground aſcends in a gentler ſiop than 
he other parts of the circle, for 54 yards, till it terminates in an angular point, 
the place where it reaches the level of the adjacent field. The entry to it 
om the ſea is 130 feet below the top of the rock, and the depth of the pot is 


route feet, below the level of the ground round the edges of it. The opening 
_— om the ſea is grand and awful, being about 7o feet high and 40 broad. The 

te ater from the ſea runs into the pot by a ſubterraneous paſſage, which gradu- 
0 


ly contracts till it enters the bottom of the pot, where it does not exceed 10 
12 feet in breadth and height. When the ſea is rough, the wind eaſterly, 
d high water, the boiſterous element burſts in at the mouth of the pot, with 
mazing impetuoſity, and roars, and boils, and froths, till the waves of the ſea 
back, and allow it to retreat, which it does with great violence, and a loud 
iſe, which, on account of the depth of the cavity, is not heard at any great 
tance, 


About half way between this place and Auchmithy, there is a large excava- 
lon in the rocks, in the form of a ſemicircle, and about 160 feet wide in the 
ont towards the ſea. It has a large pillar of rock in the middle of the en- 
Fance, almoſt in a line with the rocks on each fide. The extent is ſo large, 
hat a fiſhing boat with four oars can ſail round the pillar, without being in 
anger of ſtriking on the rock, There was a chapel dedicated to St. Ninians, 
tuated about 2 miles from the church on the ſea-fide, near the place where the 
vaſt begins to riſe, between Arbroath and Auchmithy. No veſtige of the cha- 
| now appears, but a part of the burying ground remains, through the middle 
f which a road has been lately cut, and the ends of ſeveral coffins of ſtone are 


# 

f ble. St. Ninians well, near the church-yard, was in former times of great 
_ epute for the cure of feveral diſeaſes, but now totally neglected. One of the 
curiow {WF nual fairs of Arbroath was dedicated to this ſaint; it ſhould be held on the 
and Wedneſday after Trinity Sunday, but it is ſome time ago fixed the third 


edneſday of Tune. 
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brewery, about 870 bolls the ſame year. The brewery pep 
between 3ool. and 4ool. a- year of exciſe duty.—There is 
nothing uncommon or remarkable in the ſtature, form, or a. 
pearance, or inhabitants of the pariſh. They are general 
from 5 feet 6 inches, to 5 feet 9 inches high; their ſhape au 
ſize ſeem to indicate health and ſtrength, and in fact, the 


poſſeſs a conſiderable ſhare of both. There are few 6 fee if ke; 
high. Several young perſons betake themſelves to a ſeafar. ſh co: 
ing life, and a few to the army. There are ſome people u ca 
the pariſh from 79 to 84 years of age, and 2 gentlemen die me 
ſome years ago, each in his 86th year. One Alexander Bum hai 
died ſome time ſince in the goth year of his age. On almoſt i bre 
the large farms in the pariſh, both young men and martiu W. 
cottagers are employed as ſervants. The farmers generally M 
dreſs in a plain manner; the common colour of their cloth * © 
is blue; and many of them ſtill wear the Scotch broad bo. lin 
net. The dreſs of a number of the men ſervants is a little the 
ſhowy, and rather ſuperior to that of the females of tie lai 
ſame rank. Many of the farmers are now accommodatuſ fun 
with good houſes, built of ſtone, and ſlated, and generally «yo 
the ſize of ordinary manſes *. thi 
In the W. fide of the pariſh, the farmers ſow earlier tha oz 
thoſe ia the E., yet the corns are generally earlier cut dom but 
ion! 
thi: 
Their mode of living is conſiderably altered ſince the year 1754, and f Boy 
few of them live up to what they could afford. Their attention to their bub Qu 
neſs, and their finances, prevents them from going to any exceſs in their famil M. 
expenſes. In 1754, there were not 3 farmers in the pariſh who had half a df. 
Knives and forks in their houſes, now theſe implements abound in almoſt ed 
their houſes. Few of them at that time drank tea, it is now common aàmoꝶ chi 
people of inferior ſtation. There were not then 6 watches among the farmen 
now many of the men ſervants have them, and there are above 109 watch | 
and about 50 clocks in the pariſh. In 1954, it was common for the ſarmer i du 


his wife to eat at the ſame table with the ſervants ; now they eat in a ſepa 


Toom. 
2 
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dex is the E. than in the W. ſide. The oldeſt records belonging 
re to the church- ſeſſion, commence in 1665, when Mr. Strachan 
r a was ordained miniſter here, by a mandate from the Arch- 
rally Wl biſhop of St. Andrew's, and they are continued down to the 
e ul year 1694. From that date, to the year 1727, there are no 
they records extant. Since that time they have been regularly 
6 fen kept.— There are ſeveral quarries in the pariſh of a reddiſh 
coarſe granite, but ſcarcely any ſtones found in the ſields that 
can be uſed in building. In conſequence of an act of parlia- 
ment 1789, 2 turnpike roads are making here, and toll-bars 
have been erected about 3 years ago. The one from Ar- 
broath to Forfar, paſſes through a part of the pariſh on the 


arri W. fide, for about 4 miles. The other from Arbroath to 
eral} Montroſe, on the E. fide, for 3 miles. The act alſo enjoins 
Jothel a commutation of the ſtatute-labour at the rate of 248. Ster- 
1 bo ling for each 100 I. Scots of valued rent in the county, and 
itte the ſum ariſing from the above aſſeſſment, is appointed to be 
of tel laid out on private roads within each reſpeQive pariſn. The 
odatel ſum collected out of this pariſh for the above purpoſe, a- 
ly d nounts to between 90 J. and 1001. Sterling. — The writer of 


this has been told, that in the year 1750, there were but 2 
box carts, or, what is here called coup-carts, in the pariſh, 
but at preſent there is no other kind made uſe of here. The 
only eminent man that has appeared in this pariſh, during 
this and a part of the laſt century, was Sir James Wood of 
Bonnington, Colonel of the Scotch Fuſfileers, in the reign of 
Queen Anne. He ſerved in Flanders under the Duke of 
2 Marlborough, and acquired conſiderable reputation in his pro- 


mot u femon. Letham, once his ſeat, is half a mile diſtant from the 
n among church. 


— Advantages, &c.— The advantages which the people of 


\ ſepart? flus pariſh enjoy, are many; and the diſadvantages few or 
Vox. XII. Aa none: 
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none, but ſuch as are in their own power to remedy, 4 
healthy climate, and, in general, a fruitful ſoil ; no epidemi. 
cal diſtempers prevalent among them. Coals from Arbroath, 
the common fuel, 70 ſtones Dutch weight, at 6s. and 68. 64, 
but laſt winter at 8s. 6d., when they were ſcarcer and dearer 
than ever known. Every perſon who chooſes to work, find; 
immediate encouragement, good wages, and ready payment 
for his labour. Every perſon who has any of the neceſſarits 
of life to diſpoſe of, finds a ready market. The farmers en. 
Joy, in moderation, many of the conveniencies of life, and 
their married ſervants, when they behave honeſtly and di. 
creetly, find protection and ſupport from their maſters. Man 
of the tradeſmen, particularly the weavers, are in comfort. 
able circumſtances ; they appear to know their intereſt, al 
to attend to it carefully. And people of all ranks ſeemt 
aim at what is uſeful and ſubſtantial, rather than what 1 
ſhowy or ſuperfluous. Was the writer of this to expres 
what he believes to be the general ſenſe of the people 1n this 
pariſh, with reſpe& to their ſituation and circumſtances « 
members of ſociety, it might be comprehended in the follow. 
ing words: May the bleſſings of providence we at preſen 
enjoy, be continued to us; may the preſent Britiſh conſtitu- 
tion remain unſhaken, and may agriculture, manufacture, 
and trade flouriſh, What remains to complete our tempori 
proſperity, depends on our own activity, diligence, and in. 
duſtry. We want no more, we wilh no leſs.” 
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NUMBER XVI. 


PARISH or KIRRIEMUIR. 


(CouxTY or ForFar, SYNoD of AnGus anD MEARNS, PRES- 
BYTERY OF FORPAR.) 


By the Rev. Mr. Thomas OciLvr. 


Name, Extent, Surface, and Soil. 


IRRIEMUIR, commonly pronounced Kellamuir, is a 
Gaelic word, and fignifies Mary Kirk. The form of 

the pariſh is irregular. Its greateſt length from S. E. to N. 
W., is 7 or 8 miles, its leaſt 4. The greateſt breadth from 
d. W. to N. E., is about 7 miles; the leaſt 6. The northern 
part, called Glenproſen, from the river Proſen which runs 
the whole length of it, is bounded on the S. by Kingoldrum; 
on the E. and N. by a ridge of mountains which ſeparates it 
from Cortachy and Clova; and on the W. by another ridge 
of mountains which ſeparates it from Gleniſla and Lintrathen. 
This glen is about 12 miles long; and, with the tract of 
country which lies along the burn of Lednathie, Glenuig, 
Glenlogie, and ſome ſmaller glens which are comprehended 
Aa 2 under 
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under the general name Glenproſen, may contain 24 or 30 
ſquare miles. The face of the country is various. For about 
a mile to the N. of the pariſhes of Glammis and Forfar, i 
is almoſt flat. Then it riſes gently about 2 miles more, form. 
ing almoſt one continued ſloping bank, till within a few hun. 
dred yards of the town, which ſtands nearly in the centre gf 
the ſouthern part of the pariſh, and 1s ſeparated by a narroy 
valley or den, about 100 feet deep, from the above bank, 
To the E. and W. of the town, it is almoſt level. The rel 
of the pariſh is beautifully diverſified with hills, and dale, 
rivers, woods, and plains. The hills, however, thoſe in 
Glenproſen excepted, are of no great elevation, and are either 
cultivated, or planted, or afford tolerable paſture. Glen. 
proſen is altogether hilly and mountainous. A few of the 
hills are covered with graſs, except on their ſummits ; and! 
few of them are rocky ; but they are, in general, coverd 
with heath, interſperſed, however, with innumerable patches 
of graſs, probably produced by the many rills which tumble 
down their ſides. Some of theſe hills are interſe&ed by 1. 
vulets which have their ſource in the glens formerly men- 
tioned; and in the glens are ſeveral hundred acres of flat 
moſſy ground, partly covered with bent and rough grab, 
which afford good paſture for young cattle during the ſum- 
mer months, as the hills do for ſheep. In Glenproſen, tie 
ſoil is partly thin and light, partly moſſy, and, in gener, 
wet. In the ſouthern part of the pariſh, are all kinds « 
ſoil; but a black mould, on a bottom of mortar, predominates 
This, when dry, produces heavy crops of all kinds of grain; 
but being in many places wet and ſpongy, the harveſt is often 
late, and the grain of rather an inferior quality, 


Rivers, and Mood. — The river Eſk, which has it fours 
in Clova, forms the N. E. boundary of this pariſh for about 
2 Ulle 
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z miles. The Proſen takes its riſe in the N. W. extremity 
of it; runs the whole length of the glen to which it gives 
name; afterward ſeparates the pariſhes of Cortachy and King- 
oldrum for about 2 miles; then Kirriemuir and Cortachy for 
about 2 miles more ; and falls into the Eſk near Invercarity. 
The Carity has its fource in the pariſh of Lintrathen ; tra- 
verſes that and the pariſh of Kingoldrum ; and, after a me- 
andering courſe of about 4 miles in this pariſh, is loſt in the 
Ek at Invercarity, to which it gives name. Theſe rivers 
ſwarm with ſmall trout, which afford excellent ſport for the 
angler ; and, in the fummer months, a great number of ſea- 
trout reſort to the Eſk and Proſen. This trout is red, of an 
excellent flavour, and by many people preferred to ſalmon. 
Some years ago, ſalmon were likewiſe plenty in the Eſk ; 
but now, owing to the dam-dikes towards the mouth of the 
river, their numbers here are ineonſiderable. The Gairie 
has it fource about 2 miles to the W. of the town in the 
meadow, formerly the Lake of Kinnordy. After paſling the 
meadow, it glides along a channel cut for it out of ſolid rock, 
till within 300 or 400 yards of the town. Then, changing its 
courſe to the S. E., it deſcends into a narrow valley; and, 
in its fall, turns a corn and malt mill, a flax, and 2 fulling 
mills. Directing again its courſe to the E., it meanders a- 
long the den, which 1s of a ſerpentine form, about 200 yards 
to the S. of the town, and 60 feet below the level of the 
loweſt part of it. At the eaſtern extremity of the den, which 
is about a mile long, it takes a ſouthern direction, and after 
deautifying and enriching the parks of Logie, again turns to 
the 8. E., and, after a courſe of about 10 miles, which, in a 
direct line, would not exceed 5, falls into the Dean a little to 
the E. of Glammis Caſtle. Before the Lake of Kinnordy 
was drained, in 1740, this was a conſiderable ftream ; but 
20w, in a dry ſummer, it is ſcarcely ſufficient to turn a mill. 
5 This 
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This pariſh, to the E. of the town, was once a continys! 
foreſt, called Platane. At preſent there are no woods of grey 
extent; though a conſiderable quantity both of hard and { 
timber, of all kinds and ages, 1s interſperſed up and dow 
the pariſh, eſpecially on the eſtate of Kinnordy, the propris, 
tor of which is giving his ſeat every embelliſhment which 
wood can beſtow, as well as ornamenting the country, by 
planting every piece of waſte ground on his eſtate, NM, 
Ogilvy of Clova, has likewiſe planted, within theſe foy 
years, 320 acres of Scotch and Larix firs, beſides hard wo; 
and continues to plant a certain number of acres every yea, 
There is, beſides, in Glenproſen, a conſiderable quantity d 
natural wood, moſtly birch; and, were it not for the ſheey 
it would ſoon become a foreſt, as the upper part of it, whid 
is {till called the Foreſt of Glenproſen, has evidently been. 


Climate, &c.—The climate varies conſiderably. The lone 
part of the pariſh is far more mild and temperate than Glen 
proſen, except in the middle of ſummer, when, owing to the 
reflexion of the ſun's beams from the hills, the latter is pes 
haps warmer than the former. And, about the boundaries 
of the pariſhes of Glammis and Forfar, the air is milder 
than about the town, and to the northward of it. Scroful 
and conſumptions are the moſt common diſorders ; and ne 
are ſometimes, though rarely, viſited with putrid fever. 
The air is clear and ſalubrious; the people rather above tit 
common ſize, well made, ſtrong, active, and healthy. The 
ague, which is common in the lower parts of Strathmore, 1 
unknown here; and, often, whilſt Forfar, Glammis, and 
Meigle, are encloſed in miſt, there is none at Kirriemu! 
There are no inſtances of a remarkable longevity ; but mai 
arrive at 80; and 2 or 3 died lately who were above 99. 


Cultivation 
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(Cultivation, &c.—Part of this pariſh was encloſed many 
years ago, and is in a ſtate of high cultivation; and, in every 
part of it, improvements are carrying oa. Such, at preſent, 
ems to be the ſpirit for improvements in agriculture, both 
among the proprietors and tenants, that if they go on for a 
few years longer, as they have done for 15 years paſt, there 
will be little waſte ground in the pariſh. ' What is wet, they 
are draining ; what is uncultivated and arable, they are bring- 
ing into tillage ; what is not arable, they are planting. Much 
has been done in all theſe ways; and a great deal ſtill re- 
mains to be done. And here the means of improvement are 
to be had in great abundance. The Lake of Kinnordy, which 
is completely drained, and the meadows of Logie, which are 
not drained, contain an inexhauſtible ſupply of fine marl. 
Nor is encouragement wanting to engage the tenants to uſe it. 
For the proprietor of Kinnordy ſells it conſiderably cheaper 
than any other marl in the county; though, in quality, it is, 
by many, reckoned inferior to none. Accordingly, it is car- 
ned not leſs than 14 miles. The town likewiſe affords a 
great deal of manure, which, within theſe 3 years, has riſen 
from 8d. and 9 d. the cart load, to 16d. and 18 d. This 35 
a clear proof of the ſpirit for improvement; and, as another, 
it may not be improper to mention, that a ſmall eſtate about 
2 miles to the N. of the town, fold laſt year at 60 years pur- 
chaſe, though one half of it is under leaſe for a life, and the 
other for 9 or 10 years. Few, if any, leaſes are now let, in 
which the tenant is not bound to a regular rotation of crop- 
ping; and thoſe who have old leaſes, and are not bound, be- 
gin to find it their intereſt to follow one. The rotations moſt 
common are, 1ſt, oats or flax, after ley; 2d, turnip or pota- 
does, 3d, oats ; 4th, barley with graſs-ſeeds ; 5th, hay; 6th, 
1th, and 8th, paſture; then oats or flax, &c. as before. In- 
ſtead of 3 years, ſome paſture 5; and, in place of making 

| hay 
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be mentioned. Mr. Kinloch of Kilrie, having the commanl 
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bay the firſt year of the graſs, ſome are beginning to paſture 
that year, and to cut for hay the ſecond. This, they think 
gives them hay of a ſuperior quality, and rye-graſs ſeed in the 
greateſt perfection. A few never make any hay for ſale; hu 
paſture all the years. Inſtead of taking only 1 crop of con 
after the ley, ſome take 2. The whole dung of the farm 
laid on with the turnip or potatoes; and when it is not ſuf. 
ficient for all the ground allotted for green crop, they falloy, 
and ſometimes dung and ſow wheat in October. At pre. 
ſent, however, wheat is not a common crop here; the far. 
mers finding that barley is, in general, more profitable, e. 
pecially when the value of the turnip 1s conſidered. Au. 


ther rotation much approved of, when dung can be command. 
ed, is, iſt, oats after ley ; ad, turnip or potatoes; 3d, bu. 
ley with graſs-ſeeds ; th, hay, or the graſs cut green; t 
paſture; 6th, oats, or flax, &c. as before. Here likewiſe the 
dung is laid on with the turnip, &c, which are always horl. 
hoed. Another mode of culture practiſed here, deſerves u 


of the river Gairie, begins, in the month of November, u 
flood his encloſures at Logie, and continues to do ſo at inter 
vals, till the middle of April. Theſe encloſures have been i 
graſs ſince the year 1770 ; and, in conſequence of the abort 
practice, are now the earlieſt aud beſt graſs fields in the coun- 
ty; and there is not, perhaps in Scotland, any ſuperior is 
them. Before the above period, they let at from 108. to 144 
an acre. Laſt feaſon, 1792, from 3 J. to 4 1. 10 s. Sterling the 

acre . | 
Neither oats nor barley are raiſed in ſufficient quantities t 
ſupply the conſumption of the pariſh ; but black cattle, lea ſt 
| and 


+ Small's plough, with a metal mould-board, is getting into general uſe ; a 
few farmers are without a roller. Nore, 
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ur nd fatted ; ſheep for the butcher, poultry, butter, cheeſe, ho- 
nk, ney, wool, and tallow, to a conſiderable amount, are annually 
exported. The farmers have lately turned their attention to 
the breeding of horfes. By conſequence the breed has been 
much improved, and a large ſum of money ſaved the pariſh, 
which uſed to be ſent out of it for that uſeful animal. The 
moſt intelligent of the breeders of ſheep have likewiſe chan- 
ged their ſyſtem ; and, inſtead of buying the greateſt part of 
their ſtoek, when a year old, at the Linton market, as was the 
practice ſome years ago, they are begun to rear nearly as many 
hmbs as ſerve them. The ſheep reared here are altogether 
white, They are not ſo heavy as the Linton ſheep: but their 
wool is finer, and their mutton of a higher flavour, 


Town, Manifuctures, &e.—Kirriemuir, a burgh of barony, 
is of conſiderable antiquity ; but the date of its erection is 
here unknown. 

Situated near the foot of the braes of Angus, in a fertile, 
xtenſive, and populous diſtrict, Kirriemuir is the mart to 
hich the inhabitants of the neighbouring pariſhes chiefly re- 
Hence no town in the county has a better weekly mar- 
t; in none of its fize is more trade carried on. Nine car- 
ers go regularly to Dundee twice, and often thrice a-week, 

Vor, XII, B b loaded 


It is, however, certain, that the juriſdictiom of its bailie was very great; 
ad, it is ſaid, extended even over the hill of Dundee. It ſtands in a very healthy 
ind pleaſant ſituation, partly on a flat, and partly on an. inclined. plane, on the 
W. fide of a hill of the ſame name, along the northern brow of a beautiful 
len, throngh which runs the ſmall river Gairie. In form, it very much reſem- 
les an anchor; that part of it which lies along the den, in the level ſituation, 
ming the arms; and that which ſtands on an inclined plane, the flank of the 
chor. The proſpect of the lower part of the town is bounded by the ſouthern 


0 of the den; but from the higher part is ſeen almoſt the whole of Strath- 
hore, | 
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loaded with the produce, or manufa&ures of the diſtri, an 
bring from "thence flax, ſugar, tea, porter, rum, and all king; 
of metchant goods; and two come twice a-week from Mon. 


troſe. And it is to be obſerved, that theſe carriers ſeldon m 
bring coals. The town is ſupplied with that article by Dun 

dee carriers, or the farmers in the neighbourhood “. Tw 
annual fairs are held here, in July and October, for ſheeg N ti 
horſes, and black cattle; and for flax, , wool, labouring ute MM th 
ſils, and-houfehold neceſſaries. It contains 492 houſes, , G 
families, 10 brewers, who are likewiſe innkeepers, 12 reui. ye 
ers of foreign ſpirits, 3 of wine, about 20 of ale and whiſky, 

27 merchants, 228 weavers, and 1 584 ſoulss. 

Two tan- yards have been eſtabliſhed here for ſome tins » 
and a third is erecting. A diſtillery was begun ſome mont e 
ago, in a ſituation than which none could be better adapted in 1 
the purpoſe; and in building the houſes neceſſary for it, the 7 
proprietor had in view the eſtabliſhment of a brewery at H 
ſame place, ſhould a proper perſon be found to undertake bin 
About'1200 pair of ſhoes are made annually for- exportation L 
and the manufacture of eoarſe linen is carried on to a ven e 
great extent. Oſnaburgh, ſerim, and birdy, to the amount id. 
about 38,000 1. Sterling, were manufactured from Septem ba. 
179k to September 1792. This is more than was ever! 4 
fore manufactured in one year, and muſt have been owing i 
the flouriſhing ſtate of the trade, which was never better tha , 
it is at preſent, December 1792. e 

- by Bf Population Nin 
Priet 
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It is 16 miles from Dundee, 20 from, Arbroath, x5 from Brechin, 5 ther 


from Forfar, and 5 from Glammis. 

+ A journeyman weaver can, with eaſe, gain 16d. a-day, and a woman 
at ſpinning. And to ſuch perfection have, ſome of the people here arrived! 
this buſineſs, that many women, when they exert themſelves, can gain 12 d. 


even 154. a-day; and a weaver lately wrought, on a wager, in 18 hour l 
29 minus 
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Poplation;—According to Dr. Webſter's report, the num- 
ber of ſouls then, was 3499. At preſent they amount to be- 
tween ooo and 5009, Males born in 1792, 68, females 70, 
marriages 43. 


Eeclęſiaſtical State, Stipend, Schools, Poor, &c—Tt appears 
mat there were once 4 religious houles in the pariſh, beſides 
the one preſently uſed as a pariſh church, and the chapel in 
Glenproſen, where the miniſter {till officiates 2 or 3 times a- 
year *, 


Bbz e An 


29 minutes, a web of birdy, conſiſting of 31 yards, for Working which 8 8. was 
then paid. This has greatly raiſed the price of all kinds of labour. In 1786, 
the wages of a labouring man ſervant were from 5 l. to 51. ; of a woman from 
21. 108. to 31.; of a maſon from 15 d. to 18 d. a-day; of a joiner from 12 d. to 
15d. At preſent, 1792, they are as follows: of a man ſervant, from 7 l. to 101. 
of a woman, from 31. to 41. 4s. ; of a maſon, from 20 d. to 24d. a-day; of a. 
joiner, from 15d. to 13d. All kinds of proviſions have likewiſe riſen in pro- 
portion ; if we abſtract from the quality, which has been much improved fince 
te above period. Beef, mutton, and lamb, ſell at from 3 d. to 34 d. the pound: 
veal at 24 d. to 4 d.; honey at 6d: to 12d. the pound, Dutch weight; fowls at 
9d. to 14 d.; eggs at 3d. to 4d. a dozen; butter at g d. to 11rd. the pound ot 
27 02. ; cheeſe at Gs. to 8 s. the ſtone, of 27 Engliſh pounds. The price of vic- 
tual is very much regulated by the market at Dundee. Catmeal and barley 
ae, at a medium, about 148. the boll. 


* Oneata place called Chapeltown, about 3 miles to the N. of the town ; 
me at Killhill, about 3 miles to the E. of it; one near Balinſhoe; and one in 
Kirriemuir. It is probable that the one near Balinſhoe was built by the pro- 
prietor, for the uſe of his own family; as the ſite of it is ſtill encloſed with a 
good wall, and uſed as the burying place of the Fletchers of Balinſhve. Whe- 
ther the others belonged to private families, or the pariſh in general, and when - 
any of them were uſed as placeFof-public worſlup, is uncertain. But the pro- 
prietor of the ſite of the one in Kirriemuir is, to this day, called Sainty, and not 
tairled to a mill in the neighbourhood, which is the caſe with every other pro- 
prietor in the town; and a piece of ground adjoining, now uſed as à garden, is 
iu old writs called the Kirk-yard. 
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An elegant church was built here in 1787, to which Charles 
Lyell, Eſq. of Kinnordy, the principal heritor and ſuperior 
of the town, added a handſome ſpire, which is ſeen through 
the whole of Strathmore. The manſe was built in 1774; 
but ſo ill executed, that it was found neceſſary to repair it 
in 1787. It is now a ſubſtantial and commodious houſe, 
The ſtipend is 112 bolls of victual, + meal, and + bear, and 
470 1. Scotch, including gol. for communion elements, and 
201, for graſs-money, with a glebe of 4 acres. Lord Dou- 
glas is patron.—The ſchoolmaſter's ſalary is 200 merks, with 
2 commodious houſe and a ſmall garden, beſides 11. 128. 
Sterling, mortified to him, many years ago, by a Mr. Ogilvy 
a clergyman in London, for teaching 4 boys. of his own 
name 

The number of ſcholars varies from 60 to 100. There are 
2 private ſchools in the town, at one of which the numbers 
are much the ſame as at the parochial ſchool. At the other, 
are taught from 20 to 40 ſcholars. In the country part of 
the parilh; there are 4 ſchools, at which from 100 to 159 
children are taught to read Engliſh. 

The number of poor families which eonſtantly receive alms, 

Is 

* Mr. Hendry of the pariſn of Tenſmgton, London, a native of this parth, 
by his will, bequeathed to the miniſter and elders 1400 l. Sterling, in truſt, the 
intereſt of 12001. to be laid out in educating, and furniſhing with books, pen, 
ink, and paper, 12 boys, or, as many more as it will educate; and the intetett 
ot the remaining 2001. to be paid to the ſchoolmaſter for keeping the accounts 
dome diſnculties areſe about ſome parts of Mr. Hendry's property, aud the ex. 
cluſion of the truſt in his will; ſo that his executors did not think themſelves 
ſ,fe to pay the money without an amicable ſuit in Chancery. This was begun 
in 1784; and in 1786, the Chancellor found the money due, with 14 years in- 
tereſt ; but, inſtead of ordering it to be paid, he directed it to be laid out in 
the funds, and a plan to be given in how it was to be expended. This was done 


ſoon aſter; but the legacy has not yet been paid. It is, however, expected thi 
payment will be ordered in the courie of next term. "2 
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at preſent 19. The only fund for their ſupport ariſes from 
e intereſt of a ſmall ſum faved by the ſeſſion in former 
cars, to anſwer any emergence, collections in the church, 
nes for lending mortcloths, fines from delinquents, and the 


r it Wile of the effects of penſioners after their death. Thefe, for 
uſe, ie year 1792, amounted to 991. 98. 8:d. The diftribu- 
and ons to the above penſioners, and ſome other occafional cha- 


ities, with 41. 6s. paid to the ſeſſion-clerk and beadle, a- 
nounted to 861. 16s. 2d. ; fo that in 1792, there was a ſav- 
ng of 121. 18s. 64 d., although the allowance to each pen- 
loner was never more liberal, being from 38. to 78. a-month, 
efides the rent of their houſe, and from 58. to 108. to aſſiſt 
em in buying fuel *. 


Miſcellaneous OBſervations.—A little to the W. of the town 
2 globular hillock, and contiguous to it, a circular pond 
ridently excavated to form the hillock. In a diſpoſition to 
e eſtate of Kinnordy by one of the Douglas family, this 
lillock, which is called the Court Hillock, and a road to it, 
; reſerved. The pond is commonly called the Witch Pool, 
nd was lately converted into a reſervoir for the mills on the 
arie ; a much better uſe chan, if we may judge from the 

i name, 


* In 1762, the collections made in the church were, each Sunday, at a me- 
liam, including what was collected at the diſpenſation of the Lord's Supper 
gad. In 1772, the church was vacant; but in 177, they were 148. 2d.; 
nd in 1790, 11. 88. Zod. : A clear proof this of the growing opulence of the 
daniſh, as well as of their charitable diſpoſition. But in order to have the a- 
hount of their charity, we muſt add a confiderable ſum given to be diſtributed 
mong poor families, not penſioners, by two of the heritors who are Epiſcopa- 
ans, and, therefore, ſeldom or never attend the church; and a very large ſum 
den by the people to ſtrolling beggars, moſt of whom, inſtead of being ob- 
ds of charity, are very fit objects for a houſe of correction. Such, however, 
the diſpoſition of the people, that their purſe is open to every vagabond who 
an tell a plauſible tale of woe; and as much ſquandered in this way as would 
Bake all the poor in the pariſh hos comfortably. 
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name, the ſuperſtition of our anceſtors led them to apply i, 
At Invercarity there is a Gothic building of cut ſtone jp 
good repair. When it was erected, is uncertain ; but it mul 
have been before the 15th century. It conſiſts of 4 ſtories 
and each ſtorey, except the uppermoſt, which is divided int 
2, of only one apartment. The walls are about ꝗ feet thick 
project conſiderably near the top, and terminate in a paraye 
not more than a foot thick. Between the parapet and rod 
there 1s a ſpace for 2 or 3 men to walk abreaſt, and imme. 
diately above the gate 3 ſquare apertures, through the pm. 
jection of the wall, ſo placed, that a ſtone dropped throu Ce 
them muſt fall upon a perſon ſtanding at the gate. To ths 
E. of the gate which fronts the S., are ſome veſtiges of! 
wing, demoliſhed, it is ſaid, by the Earl of Crawford, n 
1445, in ſome family feud between the Lindſays and Ogilvie, 
one of whom was then proprietor of Invercarity “. 


NUM. 


This town was in great diſtreſs in 1782, not ſo much from a ſcarcity of d. 
tual, for ſome of the farmers never had a better crop, as from a reſolution e- 
tered into by the people not to give above a certain price. Conſequent!y tit 
farmers carried their victual to the beſt market; and this place was threatenes 
with a famine. To prevent this in future, a ſociety was. eſtabliſhed in 173; 
called the Weaver Society. Each member, at his admiſſion, pays a certat 
fum, and ſo much a quarter afterward ; and, in caſe of ſickneſs, or inability 
work, he is entitled to a certain allowance a-week; and in the event of bi 
having a widow, ſhe receives a ſmall annuity. The funds, which are now cu 
fiderable, are employed in purchaſing meal, which is fold to the members! 
prime coſt, and to others, at a trifling profit. This ſociety has been of great ira] 
uſe to the pariſh, Another, ov much the ſame plan, cailed the Society of Shoe. 
makers, was eſtabliſhed ſome months ago. There are 3 moſſes in the par, 
and ſeveral others on the boundaries of it. From theſe, the common peopt 
are ſupplied with fuel; but the moſſes being much exhauſted, it is now PF 
cured with difficulty; and after a wet ſeaſon, the poor are almoſt ſtarrei· Nepu 
This is the chief diſadvantage under which the pariſh labours ; ard is like 2 
be, in ſome meaſure, remedied by the great quantity of thriving timber ate! 
plarited here, and ia the neighbourhood ; and by the turnpike road making d 
Dundee, the neareſt ſea port. 


7 
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NUMBER XVII. 


PARISH OT KEMNAY. 


CouxnTY AND SYNOD OF ABERDEEN, PRESBYTERY OF Ga- 
RIOCH. ) 


By the Rev. Mr. PATRICK MITCHELL. 
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Name, Extent, Surface, Sc. 


HE name of this diftri& is ſaid to be derived from the 

Kembs, a chain of little hills which takes its riſe 
early at the middle of the pariſh, and extending along the 
. fide of it, terminates in the pariſh of Cluny, by which 


0% Colle 


ben u emnay is bpunded on the W. and S. W. There are 2 mi- 
of grufheral ſprings at the foot of the Kembs, about an Engliſh 
171 ule diſtant from each other, one of which is called the 
2 emb- well, and the other the Spa- well. The water is pretty 


rongly impregnated with iron, but has not as yet got any 
6 putation for its medicinal virtues. The pariſh lies 14 miles 
„ from the capital of the county. It is bounded on the 
akg 8 N. E., and N. W., by the river Don. It is of an irre- 


gular 


10W Pro- 


ſtarve 
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gular figure, and about 44 Engliſh miles in length, and near. inc 
ly 3 broad. It is rather hilly than flat; but there are no hill; MW ta 
in it of any conſiderable height, Ka 


Rivers, Fiſh.—The Don, which is our only river, abound; Ml wa 
in excellent ſalmon. The way in which they are caught I 12) 
here, is by oruives, of which there are 2 belonging to Mr. bot 
Burnett of Kemnay. The falmon are ſent freſh to Aberdeen dec 
for exportation, and are ſold to the merchant at 4d. the pound, Ml pea 
from the beginning of the fiſhing ſeaſon to the middle off exo 
April, and thence, to the end of the ſeaſon, at 31d. the ext 
pound. wh 


Soil, — The ſoil is, for the moſt part, a light mould, very ſhoe 
ſtony, and lying on a bed of ſand. The haughs, indeed, on 
the banks of the Don, are, in general, a fine rich loam, 
deep, and perfectly free from ſtones ; but they are of no 
great extent in this diſtrict, We have here great abundanc 
of peat-moſs, a conſiderable part of which has been in tillage 
ſor ages, and 1s called Burntland. It was heretofore the 
practice to plough ſuch grounds early in ſummer, and as ſoon 
as the furrows were a little dried, to ſet fire to them; a prac 


tice of conſiderable advantage to the farmer for a few yea! 
after the burning, but very ruinous to the ſoil. Since thigh wol 
practice was prohibited, the crops of oats on our moſſi "po! 


grounds have been poor, and, in late ſeaſons, are general) 
loſt. But trees of all Kinds thrive wonderfully in our peat 
moſſes. The late Lord Kaimes takes notice of this fact i 
his Gentleman Farmer; but he ſtates it inaccurately, and 
draws a concluſion from it, which by no means follows 
« At the ſeat of Mr. Burnett of Kemnay,” ſays his Lord 
ſhip (page 305, of the edition 1996) © 10 miles from Abet 


deen, a Kitchen-garden, a flower-garden, a wilderneſs of tree 
| indigenos 


ears 


, - Kemnaye., * 
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indigenous and exotic, are all, in a peat-moſs, where water 
ſtagnates from 1 foot to 2 under the ſurface.” This, Lord 
Kaimes advances as a proof, that “ a plant may acquire a 
-onſtitution ſitting it for growing partly in earth, partly in 
water.” But the kitchen-garden and flower-garden at Kem- 
nay, are not in a peat-moſs. On the contrary, the ſoil of 
both is 2 light mould, very ſhallow, and lying on ſand of a 
deep brown colour. It 1s true that the wilderneſs is in a 
peat-moſs, and that almoſt all the trees, both indigenous and 
exotic, that have been planted in it, have come away with 
extraordinary rapidity. But the tap roots ſtop immediately 
when they come to the ſtagnant water, that is, to the quick 
moſs, as we call it, and puſh no further. The other roots 
ſhoot horizontally to a great diſtance from the tree, but never 
go below the dry or dead part of the moſs. It is neceflary to 
obſerve farther, that in planting. in peat-moſs, it is always 
found expedient here, to throw into the pit that is dug for 
the reception of the plant, a certain quantity of good earth, 
uber loam or mould, among which it takes root; and that 
n no inſtance has a tree been obſerved to vegetate above 2 or 
bes, where this was omitted. 


6. Ga the abundance of peat- 
mols in this pariſh, which has, doubtleſs, rather a bad effect 
upon the air, the inhabitants, in general, are not unhealthy. 
The greater number of the little villages in which they live, 
i in elevated ſituations. No local diſtemper has ever been 
known to prevail among them, unleſs that kind of dropſy 
which phyſicians call the anaſarca, and which frequently ap- 
Jears here, may be called ſuch. This diſorder, however, ig 
ſeldom mortal, as it yields to a very fimple cure, if the old 
ire! 's followed, © venienti f morbo.“ 


ver XII. EY 


- 
A 
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Seed-time and Harveſt. —The time of ſowing oats is, ge. 
nerally, from the 2d or 3d week of March to the middle gf 
April; bear, from the end of April to the 20th of May; 
and turnips, from the roth to the 2oth of June. No other 
crop beſides theſe is raifed in the diſtri ; and it is only about 
4 or 5 years ſince any perſon but the principal heritor * he. 
gan to ſow turnips in the fields. They are ftill ſown in very 
ſmall quantities by the tenants. Harveſt generally begins 
about the end of Auguſt, or the 1ſt week of September; 
and the crop is brought into the barn-yards by the end of 
October. In 1775, harveſt was completely finiſhed by the 
end of Auguſt; but ſuch early ſeaſons are, generally, followel 
by a ſcarcity of ſtraw, our only winter food for horſes and 
cattle. 


Agriculture. —This uſeful art is very far from being in u 
improved ſtate in this pariſh. The late Mr. Burnett of Ken. 
nay ſet an excellent example, as a farmer, to his tenants. 0 
nearly 130 acres, which he encloſed and improved, betweet 
90 and ro acres were moor or marſh, which he broke M. 
drained, and cleared of ſtones, of which there was an amazug in c 
number, and the moſt of them ſo large, that they could nu has 
be removed till they were blown up with gunpowder. Whit I hi 
Mr. Burnett was improving theſe grounds, which he left in: 
high ſtate of cultivation, and paying well for the expenſe bs 
ſtowed upon them, he planted, with trees of different kinds 
x30 acres, beſides hedge-rows, in the Engliſh mode, roy . . 


every field in his farm, on each ſide of the avenues leading u + 
his houſe, and in the little gardens of his tenants. The wi this þ 
derneſs already mentioned, was alſo encloſed and planted, whi ns 
Mt with a 

| ſcarce] 

* The late Mr. Burnett of Kemnay, is ſaid to have been the firſt farm" quite 


the county of Aberdeen, who raiſed turnips in the fields. 
L 
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Mr. Burnett's improvements in agriculture were going on. It 
of contains 24 acres of the moſt thriving wood, ſhrubs, &c. and 
7 is one of the moi delightful pieces of pleaſure-ground in the 
ier N. of Scotand, though all in a peat-moſs, But Mr. Burnett's 
out WM example, in reſpect of improvement, has produced very little 
be. WI effe& on his tenants, among whom, in general, the ſame mode 
ery of agriculture prevails that was followed a century ago. There 
zins WY is, indeed, an inclination among them to alter it. A taſte 
xr; WH for cleaning their grounds by green crop, and ſowing artifi- 
dad cial graſs, begins to appear. But they have ſeveral obſlacles 
the to improvement to ſurmount. They have not ſufficient ſtock. 
Jadeed, there is not a ſubſtantial tenant in the pariſh, They 
have ſcarcely any encloſures. Their leaſes are ſhort, none of 
them exceeding 19 years, The carriage of lime from the 
port of Aberdeen, where alone it can be got, is a very heavy 
expenſe, as we have neither a canal nor a navigable river. 


Lem. The tenants pay a high multure* at the mill. They have no 
. nel but peats, the digging and carrying home of which afford 
tween full employment to their ſervants and horſes, from the end of 
e 10, May till harveſt begin. Coals are too high-priced for them, 
ing in conſequence of the unreaſonable tax on that article, which 
1d na bas been ſo often complained of, and is at laſt to be taken off, 
Whit | hope for ever . 

ft 104 C 2 S8 carcely 
iſe 

kind The multures on Lord Kintore's part of the pariſh were lately commuted 
* for money; and I have the pleaſure to learn, that the proprietor of the eſtate 

of Kemnay has it in contemplation to commute his multures alſo. 

ding u } Remarkable Storm. — Iwo years ago, a calamity befel the greater part of 
he WII this pariſh, and of the pariſhes of Cluny and Kintore, which produced great diſ- 


hie dess, and is till, in ſome meaſure, felt. On the zoth of July 1790, about 10 
clock before noon, there came on a ſtorm of thunder and lightning, attended 
with a heavy fall of hail, or rather of pieces of ice. The ſtorm continued with 
Wh nctly any intermiſſion, till 3 o'clock in the afternoon, when the ground was 
farmer i Quite covered with ice, and, where there was no ſtanding corn, exhibited as 
much 


[ 
, 
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: Seaicely any part of this pariſh is encloſed, but what is in 


dhe immediate poſſeſſion of the principal landholder. The 


farms are, in general, rather ſmall, and rent from 601. down 
as low as 61. I do- not mean that they are ſmall in point of 
extent. If all the grounds in every farm were improved, that 


are capable of improvement, ſeveral of the farms would be 


vel 


much the appearance of winter as it does in the end of December, after a fall 
of ſnow, TI was informed, upon good authority, that the hail, at the foot of the 
wall of Caſtle Fraſer, which is in the pariſh of Cluny, meaſured 5 feet in depth 
on the evening of the zoth. It lay there, and in many other places in thi 
neighbourhood, for ſeveral days. It did not occur to any body to meaſure a 
weigh the hail-ſtones ; ſo that I cannot ſay any thing particular reſpecting the 
ſize of them. After the thunder and lightning ceaſed, the hail was ſucceeded 
by ſmall drizzling rain, which continued to 6 o'clock in the afternoon. All end. 


ed at night in a moſt intenſe froſt, attended by a mildew, which blaſted alma 


every thing which the lightning and hail had ſpared. The bear and oats being 
in the ear, and the moſt forward of them beginning to fill, a great deal of the 
gram was knocked from the ear by the hail. On the firſt clear day after the 


. Korm, the bear began to put on a brown colour, and in leſs than a week, the 


ears were almoſt all white. The ſtraw continued green and Juicy, t till i it wa 
cut down in harveſt,” and proved” excellent Food ſor the (cattle. I remarke, 
that ſome grains in the blaſted ears continued to vegetate after the ſtorm;7aud 
came to perfection. But ;they were. very few. To give ſome idea oft the e genera 
failure of our bear crop, in conſequence of this ſtorm, . I muſt Rate, that, from: 
ſmall field of ſomething more than half an acre, which 1 had limed "And: drehe 


* with turnips in 1789, I reaped not quite Nt apeck of bear j in 1790. The ov 
not being ſo far advanced as the bear, ſuffered leſs. But, 1 in general, it was el 


timated that we loſt at leaſt three-fourths of our crop of oats. The potatos 
Tikewiſe ſailed, the ſtems having been fieſt ſhattered by the hail, and then er 
tirely deſtroyed by the ſucceeding froſt. ' Some Surinam potatoes, which T hf 
Planted that ſeaſon, did, indeed, put forth again with great vigour ; but it xa 
too late. The cabbages, greens, turnips, and all broad leaved vegetables, wer 
much torn, and conſequently checked in their growth. The graſs, both nat. 
ral and artificial, was greatly damaged. In a word, every vegetable ſuffered 7 
the ravages of this deſtructive ſtorm. Yet as they did not extend over a {pi 
above 24 or 26 miles in circumference, we felt none of the hardſhips of ſcarcity 


Brain was to be got in great plenty in our neighbourhood, and at a moderid 


price. No lives were loſt by the ſtorm. 


- 
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T ery large and very valuable. There are a good many That 
"he WY parcels of land, which we call crofts, held immediately of the 
wn Wl proprietor, and renting from x1. 108. to 31. Theſe are ge- 
er berally poſſeſſed by day-labourers and mechanicks. No part 
hat of the lands here is let by the acre, and I believe they are mo- 
be Leratly rented upon the whole; and, in ſome particular caſes, 
ery very low. I have not, as yet, got an account of the number 
1 of acres which this diſttict contains; and I cannot ſtate pre- 
ciſely the amount of the rent. Perhaps it may be between 
6051. and 700 1. yearly. | i | 

The vegetable produce of this pariſh has already been men- 


about 00 black cattle, of a ſmall fize ; between 80 and go 
horſes of middle fire, and about 1300 ſheep, all white, with 
very few execptions, whole carcaſes are ſmall, and their wool 


being Wl coarſe, and not very plefitiful, the fleeces weighing ſcarcely 
. lib. each, at au average. I cannot ſtate exactly what part 
er 


of the produce of this diſtrict is carried to market out of the 


12 pariſh, But in all ordiniry ſeaſons, a conſiderable quantity 
ariel, of oatmeal], bear,*aud oats; is ſent" to Aberdeen, beſides do- 
25 meſtic fowls, egg, cheeſe and butter, and ſometimes fed cattle, 
FE! bertcularly calves, and ſolhe ſheep, for the butcher *. 


Wa SS 5: ＋ 2 * 1 | 6=.. 
1 Population. According to Dr. Webſter's report, the popu- 
lation then was 643. At the preſent time the whole number 


otatos . * ; © * 

* df inhabitants is 61x, of whom there are 150 under 10 years 
N | 122 
11, _ of 
: * 8989 . 1 . | 


| # There are hares, foxes, ſome deer that viſit us occaſionally, and moſt of the 
bowls which are natives of the north part of Scotland. The birds of paſſage 
ae wild-geeſe, which appear in autumn, and leave us in ſpring, the houſe- 
ſpallow, and the hirundo riparia, which builds its neft in the high banks of the 
wer, the green-plover or lapwing, the cuckoo, and two or three different 


if the Don, and then retire. 


We. "0", 4.4, | * 
— — — - — — 
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tioned. With reſpe& to animal productions, there are in it 


kinds of birds from the ſea-coaſt, which bring forth their young about. the banktz 
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" Seatctly any part of this pariſh is encloſed, but what is f 
the immediate poſſeſſion of the principal landholder. The 
farms are, in general, rather ſmall, and rent from 601. down 
as low as 61. I do'not mean that they are ſmall in point of 
extent, If all the 'grounds in every farm were improved, that 
are capable of improvement, ſeveral of the farms would be 


very 
much the appearance of winter as it does in the end of December, after a fall 
of ſnow, TI was informed, upon good authority, that the hail, at the foot of the 
wall of Caſtle Fraſer, which is in the pariſh of Cluny, meaſured 5 feet in depth 
on the evening of the zoth. It lay there, and in many other places in thi 
neighbourhood, for ſeveral days. It did not occur to any body to meaſure a 
weigh the hail-ſtones; ſo that I cannot ſay any thing particular reſpeCting the 
ſize of them. After the thunder and lightning ceaſed, the hail was ſucceeded 
by ſmall drizzling rain, which continued to 6 o*clock in the afternoon. All end- 
ed at night in a moſt intenſe froſt, attended by a mildew, which blaſted alm 
every thing which the lightning and hail had ſpared. The bear and oats being 
in the ear, and the moſt forward of them beginning to fill, a great deal of the 
grain was knocked from the ear by the hail. On the firſt clear day after the 
. Korm, the bear began to put on a brown colour, and in leſs than a week, the 
ears were almoſt all white. The ſtraw continued green and Juicy, till it wa 
cut down in harveſt,” and proved excellent Foo for the cattle,” I remarked 
that ſome grains in the blaſted ears continued to vegetate after the ſtorm;"and 
came to perfection. But, ;they w were. very few. To give ſome idea of the general 
failure of our bear crop, in conſequence of this ſtorm, I muſt Rate, that from. 
{mall field of ſomething more than half an agze, which I had limed and debe 
with turnips in 1789, I reaped not quite N Half apeck of bear in 1790. The outs 
Not being ſo far advanced as the bear, ſuffered leſs. But, in general, it wa 
timated that we loſt! at leaſt three-fourths of our crop of oats!” The potatcs 
1ikewiſe failed, the ſtems having been firſt ſhattered by the hail, and then es 
tirely deſtroyed by the ſucceeding froſt. © Some Surinam potatoes, which I kad 
planted that ſeaſon, did, indeed, put forth again with great vigour; but it v 
too late. The cabbages, greens, turnips, and all broad leaved vegetables, wel? 
much torn, and conſequently checked in their growth. The graſs, both natv- 
ral and artificial, was greatly damaged. In a word, every vegetable ſuffered f 
the ravages of this deſtructive ſtorm. Yet as they did not extend over a {pat 
above 24 or 26 miles in circumference, we felt none of the hardſhips of ſcarcit} 
Grain was to be got in great plenty in our neighbourhood, and at a moderals 
Price. No lives were loſt by the ſtorm. | 
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15 ry large and very valuable. There are a good many mall 
de parcels of land, which we call crofts, held immediately of the 
xn proprietor, and renting from 1 I. 10s. to 3l. Theſe are ge- 
of Lerally poſſeſſed by day-labourers and mechanicks. No part 
vat of the lands here is let by the acre, and I believe they are mo- 
de deratly rented upon the whole; and, in ſome particular caſes, 
ry WY very low. I have not, as yet, got an account of the number 
of acres which this diſtrict contains; and I cannot ftate pre- 
cſely the amount of the rent. Perhaps it may be between 

boo l. and 700 1. yearly. | ; 
The vegetable produce of this pariſh has already been men- 


about 500 black cattle, of a ſmall fize ; between 80 and go 

horſes of middle fre, and about 1300 ſheep, all white, with 

very few execptions, whoſe carcaſes are ſmall, and their wool 
dein coarſe, and not dery plefitiful, the fleeces weighing ſcarcely 
tlib, each, at art average. I cannot ſtate exactly what part 
of the produce of this diſtrict is carried to market out of the 
pariſh, But in all ordiniry ſeaſons, a conſiderable quantity 
of oatmeal], bear, aud oats} is ſent to Aberdeen, beſides do- 
neſtic fowls, eggs, cheeſe and butter, and ſometimes ſed cattle, 
particularly calves, and ſothe ſheep, for the butcher “. 
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Population. — According to Dr. Webſter's report, the popu- 
lation then was 643. At the preſent time the whole number 


tatoes | * * . | | 3s > . 
* inhabitants is 61x, of whom there are 150 under 10 years 

: | 40 # N 
„ 17 | of 
it v | Obes. 


There are bir foxes, ſome deer that viſit us occaſionally, and moſt of the 
lows which are natives of the north part of Scotland. The birds of paſſage 


red e wild-geeſe, which appear in autumn, and leave us in ſpring, the houſe- 
z (pace ſwallow, and the hirundo riparia, which builds its neſt in the high banks of the 
Arcity er, the green-plover or lapwing, the cuckoo, and two or three different: 
derm I kinds of birds from the ſea-coaſt; which bring forth their young about. the banktz 


che Don, and then retire. 
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of age, 104 from 19 to 20, 3 from 80 to go, and 2 above 92 
There are few widowers; but there is a conſiderable number 
of widows ; only one old bachelor, who is a houſekeeper, bu 
a good many unmarried women, who are pretty far advance 
in life, The number of females exceeds that of the males by 


92- 


ABSTRACT of the Barrisus, MARRIAGES, and BURIALS fi 


the laft g Years. 
Years. Baptiſms. Marriages. Burials, 
1784 8 2 3 
1755 23 4 19 
1786 15 3 5 
1787 13 2 7 
1788 10 4 6 
1789 11 2 7 
1799 17 9 4 
1791 16 2 11 
1792 22 5 14 
Average nearly, 15 4 8 


Occupations and General Character, &c.— There are 4 ves, 
vers, 3 tailors, 1 blackſmith, 3 ſhoemakers, 2 joiners, and! 
cartwright. None of theſe manufacture articles for ſale, bu 
work for the inhabitants of the pariſh and neighbourhcod 
There are alſo 2 grocers, one of whom is a diſtiller, All tit 
reſt, except the principal landholder, his family and domeltics, 
are farmers, cottagers, and farm ſervants. The women newt! 
work in the fields but in harveſt. They are conſtantly ei- 
ployed in houſehold affairs, and in knitting coarſe worlted 


ſtockings for exportation, which is the only manfa&ure which 
ha 


fer 
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bas been introduced into the diſtrict, The Aberdeen hoſiers 
take in the manufactured ſtockings, and give out wool once a- 
month. A woman who is conſidered as a good knitter, will 
fniſh 2 pairs in a week, if the worſted is ſpun to her; for 
which ſhe receives from the hofier 2s. 4 d., or 2s. 6d. The 
ſpinning coſts 8 d. So that the utmoſt that a woman employ- 
ed in this manufacture can earn, is 25. 2 d. a-week. Several 
of the men, when they become old, and unfit for working in 
the fields, employ themſelves in ſpinning and knitting. Some 
of the boys likewiſe are ſo employed in winter. My ac- 
quaintance with my pariſhioners commenced very early; for I 
was born in the pariſh, and, unleſs when I attended the uni- 
rerfity, reſided conſtantly in it, till I was 17 years of age; 
and I have always obſerved them to be, with few exceptions, 
ſober, frugal, and induſtrious, very decent and ſerious in what 
regards religion, but far from being wild or fanatical ; much 
attached to their miniſters, of whom they have had fix with- 
in the laſt 40 years, and much beloved by them; peaceable 
in their intercourſe with one another, and, in general, honeſt 
n their dealings. No perſon remembers to have heard of an 
mhabitant of this pariſh undergoing a criminal trial“. There 
are two public houſes ; but they are very little frequented, 
unleſs by travellers, and about 5 or 6 of the inhabitants of 
the pariſh, the only perſons in it who have not a good title 
to the character of ſober. Several of the natives have, in my 
memory, inliſted in the army; but the people, in general, are 
ot fond of a military life. They are all Scotch, moſt of them 

natives 


* There was, indeed, a murder committed in it about 30 years ago. It was 
the conſequence of a drunken quarrel. The murderer, who, by the by, was 
at a native of the pariſh, and had been but ſhort time in it, evaded a proſecu- 
on by an immediate flight. If any ſuicide has ever been committed in the 


latin, it muſt have been long ago, ſor no ſuch: event is remembered by the old- 
et now living, 
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and I have always obſerved, that it is with reluctance, tha 
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natives of the pariſh, They are all of the Eſtabliſhed Churci, 
except 5 Burgher Seceders, 15 Epiſcopalians, (formerly Ne. 
jurors), and 1 Catholic, a very late convert from the Ef. 
bliſhed religion. The Epiſcopalians appear ſometimes in the 
pariſh church: the Seceders and the Catholics are never ſeen 
there. 

The inhabitants of this pariſh ſeem, in general, to be as wel 


Scotland. I know of no oppreſſion that they labour under; 


any perſon or family, who have been for ſome time in the pa. 
riſh, remove from it to another. There is no doubt, however, 
that their fituation, and that of all the inhabitants of Aber. 
deenſhire of their rank, might be meliorated, if agricultur, 
and the eſtabliſhment of manufactures, were properly ENCOu- 
raged. And I ſuſpect that the landholders cannot  effeQtually 
promote thoſe two great objects, without public aid, howeret 
much they may be diſpoſed to do fo. Without bridges, bt 
ter roads than we have at preſent, and navigable canals, iti 
not likely that any conſiderable improvement wall take pla 
in the county. The eſtabliſhment of great manufacturig 
Houſes at Aberdeen, operates, as yet, againſt the landed int: 
reſt, While it is every year raiſing the price of labour, it us 
in no degree raiſed the price of grain, and has had very littk 
effect on that of cattle. It has produced a moſt 6iſtreſlu 
ſcarcity of farm-ſervants, which, „ a country ſo little i N 
el muſt be ruinous in a very high degree. 8 


n Bi number of pariſh-poor is commonly betwetl * 
20 and zo. The whole yearly; ſum which the Kirk- fete Franc 
have under their management, for the benefit of the poor, i 
about 181., which ariſes from 'the weekly collections in tht 


church, = the intereſt of ſome legacies, There i 15 ao the 
"fun 
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i, fm of 10 l. a-year, bequeathed by a Mr. Anderſon of the 
. Iland of St. Chriſtopher's, (who was once a beggar boy, and 
las educated in this pariſh at the public expenſe), under the ma- 
te nagement of the principal landholder, and diſtributed by bim 
een in meal, to thoſe whom he deems moſt proper objects of cha- 

rity, whether they are on the ſeſſion's liſt or not. Yet, not- 
el withſtanding the ſcantineſs of our proviſion for the poor, there 
are but 3 common beggars in the pariſh ; only one of whom 
is a native, and he never begs without the hounds of the 


pariſh, 


Eminent Men.—lI have heard of no eminent men to whom 
this pariſh has given birth. It gave burial to one, who made 
no inconſiderable figure both in the literary and political 
world; I mean Thomas Burnett, Eſq. the grandfather of the 
preſent Mr. Burnett of Kemnay, and the firit of the family 
who poſſeſſed the eſtate, This gentleman travelled over a 
great part of Europe, and was the friend and correſpondent 
of Leibnitz, and of ſeveral other learned men of his time. 
He was the relation and intimate friend of Dr, Gilbert Bur- 
nett, Biſhop of Sarum *. 

Vol. XII. D d Names 


* « He was long at the Court of Hanover,” ſays a manuſcript account of 
bum, that is in the poſſeſſion of his grandſon, * where he was honoured with many 
dftnguiſhing marks of favour, and, after the proſpect of the ſucceſſion of that 
iluſtrious family to the Crown of Britain, began to open, he was truſted by 
the Princeſs Sophia, Ele ctreſs of Hanover, in conveying her ſentiments, on ſome 
d the moſt critical and delicate occaſions, to ſome of the great men in England. 
His zeal and fidelity in this ſervice drew on him the reſentment of the Jaco. 
bites, by whoſe influence he was impriſoned in the Baſtile, in paſſing through 
France to Hanover, where he was detained, till the Ducheſs of Orleans pro- 
oor, „ ed his liberty, at the repeated inſtances of the Electreſs, and the Queen of 
Ruſſia, her daughter. : | | 

Mx. Burnett was honoured with many letters from her Serene Highneſs the 
Leereſs, expreſſing an entire ſatisfaction in his ſervices, and wiſhing for an oc- 

caſion 
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Names of Places.—The names of places in this pariſh are 
paey Eugliſh, and partly Gaelic. Of the former deferip. 


tion t 
caſion of being uſefu! to him in his own country, Yea, ſo anxious was that ; 
-gracious Princeſs to carry her good intention into execution, that ſhe wiote a 
letter to my Lord Sunderland, in which the deſires his good offices in procurirg D 
ſome mark of ſavour from the (Court of England, to Mr. Burnett, which, fie 
pleaſed to ſay, will be very acceptable to her and all her family, who interet 
themfetves in him. But this letter v;as not delivered till the day befors tha N 
Lord was 1emoved from all his employments, and it was not, at that ſeaſon, 
recommendation at the Court of England. In 1710, when Baron Bothmer ws \ 
ſent Envoy extraordinary from the Court of Hanover to that of Great Eritain b 
on a very critical occafion, he was inſtructed to communicate, in every mug 
relating to what he was charged with at the Court of London, with Mr. Bu: 
nett, then there, and Mr. Hurnett was defired by, her Electoral Highnels to giz 
Daron Bothmer his advice and aſſiſtance, in a letter written by the Secietar, by 
ſealed with the Electreſs's s ſignet, and accompanied with this gracious declan- nk 
tion of her intentions. 8. A. E. Madam m*61donne de vous bien remercier & Ti 
fa part, du ele que vous continues de lui marquer pour fa perſonne, et par the 
les interets de cette maĩſan Electorale, dont elle vops temoigners, dans Voce 1. 


tion, ſa regonnoiſſance par des effets,” Mr. Burnett lived ſome years alter tle 
acceſſion ; but. being old ard inSrm, had retired from the world; and be dl me 
wat live to receive thoſe rays of the late king 8 (George the I.) gooduch, which dee 
his Majeſty was fo gracious as ſignify he intended him, in anſwer to a lets dif 
that Mr. Burnett took the liberty/to write, acquainting his Majeſty of his bas 
ing a ſon born on the acceſſion, whom he had named George, that he migit 
always remember, withchis name, the blefings which were derived to the u. 
zion from that day. This ſon; the only one Mr. Burnett ever had, ſent to bs 
couſm the Honoutable Thomas Burnett; Judge of the Common Fleas, ſeveral 
letters from ker Serene Highneſs the Eleftreſs to his father, that ſhow bos 
much he was truſted, and his ſervices approved of; with the original leute with 
ſrom that Princeſs to the Earl of Sunderland mentioned above. Judge Bu. 
nett was deſirous to have thoſe papers in his hands, as his father the Biſhop vn 
mentioned in them, and as he hoped for an occafion of employing them for tit 
ſervice of this ſon of Mr. Burnett, whom he knew and eſteemed.” 
Thus far the manuſcript.—Judge Burnett died ſuddenly of a fit of apoplen 
ſoon after he received thoſe papers, and the ſon of Mr. Burnett mentianed © 
them, never received any favour from the deſcendants of the Electreſs Sopti 
His only -tyn, the preſent Mr. Burgett of Kemnay, was at the Court of * 
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tion tre Miltown, Alehouſewell, Glenhead; Srapehard, &c. ; 
p- of the latter are GCraigearn, or Iron Stone, Lachintillie, or 
oh the Hillock of Sawins, &c. All theſe: names are evidently 

expreſſive of the particular ituation of the reſpective places, 
* ticepting Lachintillie, which "ery probably has been orfgi- 


1 nally z nickname. 

. 

he 1s | | 

er Roads.—Thete are only two public roads in this pariſh, 
that 


the one leading to Aberdeen, the other to Inverury and Old 


. Meldrum. They were originally made; and ate 2 in re- 
tan pair by the ſtatute- labour. 


Mager, Prices, &e. Very little of the farm work is dons 
by cottagers ; the farmers, in general, employing unmarried 
men ſeryants, who eat and lodge in their maſter's houſes. 
Their wages are from 51. to 71. yearly ; by far too high for 
the preſent ſtate of agricultare in Aberdeenfhire. Laſt ſea- 
fon, Ts. a. day, befides v ictuals and lodging, was given to 
men for harveſt work; and we heard of 2l. Tos. having 
been given as wages tor the harveſt, by lump, at no great 
diſtance from this diſtrict. This exorbitant price of farm- 
work is owing, as I had occaſion to hint before, to the great 
and increaſing demand for hands at the Aberdeen manufac. 
turies *; 1 
546 Antiquities 


Sith the late Sis. Andrew Mitchell; as Secretary of Legation, and with him 
attended Frederic the Second, in all his campaigns during che famous 7 years 
war. When Mr, Purnett leſt Berlin, on the appointment of a ſueceſſor to Sir 
Andrew, be brought with him an effort. ol royal genius, that deſerves to br 
mentioned as A eupiaſity. It is'T printing done by- the father of. the late King 
*f Pruſſia, ia @ fit of the gout. It is now at Komnay, and is a portormanec 
much ſuited to procure entire credit to the inſcription at the foot of nt; Fre- 
den cus pinzit in tormentis.“ 

* The common wages of a day. Iabourer are 0d. in ſummer, and 6d, in Win- 
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ter when he fur ni ſhes his 6wn proviſions; and 6d. in fammer, and 4 d. in win, 


tages he derives from his little farm, it is difficult to aſcertain exactly either tis 


nerally 1d. or 4d. the peck cheaper than in the Aberdeen market, and the d. 


Antiquities, —There are no remains of antiquity in this pz. Ml je 
riſh, but a long ſtone ſet on end, no perſon knows how ot 
when “. 


Proprietors, Stipend, School, c.—The Earl of Kintore, 
who is proprietor of two extenſive farms, and Alexander Bur. 
nerf, 


ter, when he eats in the houſe of his employer. The wages of women ſervant; 
have not as yet exceeded 21. 10s. a- year; but they are likely to riſe. Women 
ordinarily get x1. in harveſt; 


Expenſes of a tabourer*s Family.—There is no day-labourer here who doe 
not rent a ſmall piece of ground, either of the proprietor or of a tenant, which 
enables him to keep a cow or two, to ſupply his family with milk, and to rex 
ſome young cattle almoſt every year. As it is not eaſy to eſtimate the advan- 


income or his expenſe. His wife and children are commonly fed and clothed 
with as much frugality. as is conſiſtent with any degree of comfort; and the 
children of both ſexes are very early taught to knit ſtockings for the manu 
turer. 


Price of Provifions.—Tt is from the Aberdeen market chiefly that the pariſ 
is ſupplied with the little butcher-meat which is conſumed in it. Meal is ge. 


dinary price is regulated by the quantity to be ſold in the country in gener! 
Hence, it is of very great conſequence, both to the ſellers and conſumers, that 
we have judicious corn- laws, if we muſt have corn-laws, the propriety d 
which is very diſputable. Butter ſells commonly for 7 d. the pound, of 28 ouncts 
Hens from 6d. to ied. 


PFAFF 


* This ſtone meaſures about: 11 feet above ground; how much below, ca- 
not be aſcertained, without incurring the riſk of felling it. Its mean girtt 5 
9 feet. There is no figure nor inſcription upon it, and no appearance of hewin 
The ſmaller end is uppermoſt, unlike another ſtone, of much the ſame deſcri- 
tion in all other reſpects, which has been erected near the border between ti 
pariſh and Cluny, and ſtands on the ſmaller end. As theſe ſtones cannot be ſup- 
. poſed to have been parts of Druidical temples, it is not improbable that the? 
have been erected in memory of iome illuſtrious perſons or events, or 25 moni. 
ments of ſolemn treaties between hoſtile-natious or tribes. Tradition is ent 
ly ſilent upon the ſubjeR. | : 
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bett, Eſq- of Kemnay, are the only heritors of the pariſh. 
Mr. Burnett refides in it. The living is gol. 16s. 8d. Ster- 
ling of money, 284 bolls of meal at 8x flone the boll, and 
15% bolls of bear, which, with the glebe, may amount to 
nearly 601. a-year. The Earl of Kintore is patron. The 
manſe was built in 1680, by Dr. James Willox, then mini- 
ler of Kemnay, and at his ſole expenſe *®. The church is 
48 years older than the manſe. It was new roofed, plaſter- 
ed, and adorned i in the infide, with great taſte and elegance, 
by the late Mr. Burnett of Kemnay ; but the walls are not 
likely to ſtand long.— There is a tolerable ſchool-houſe here +, 


The 


The Biſhop of Aberdeen and his aſſeſſors had, upon Dr. Willox's petition, 
pointed a new manſe at Kemnay, which was built by the hetitors, and pro- 
nounced ſufficient by the Biſhop and his preſbyters. But Dr. Willox was ſs 
much diſpleaſed with it, that he immediately began to build a houſe for him- 
ſelf, which was finiſhed in 1680, as appears from the inſcription over the entry, 
which contains his own and his wife's name, and the date of the building. The 
houſe built 'by the heritors was converted into a barn, and continued to be 
decupied as ſuch till the year 1786, when it made way for a new brew- 
houſe, all the offices having been new built in that year. The walls of the 
manſe are built of ſtone and mortar. They are very thick, and plaitered on 
the inſide with clay, It was, when it was built, and many years after, ſo 
much ſuperior in every reſpect to the other manſes in this part of Scotland, that 
from its ſingularity, and from the circumitance of the miniſter having been at 
the ezpenſe of the building, it was long known by the name of Caſtle Folly. 
The floors and roof have been occaſionally repaired ; but no addition to it has 
deen made. And yet, though there is not ſo much room in it as in modern 
manſes, it is ſtill no uncomtortable houſe. 

Kate of the Pariſh in 1182 and 1783.—T did not reſide in Kemnay dur- 
ing thoſe two years. But from occaſional viſits to it, which were pretty fre- 
quent, I learned that a great number of the inhabitants were in extreme diſ- 
res, owing to the lateneſs of the harveſt, and the unexampled ſeverity of the 
feaſon in 1782, and the impoſſibility of procuring good ſeed in ſpring t 783. 
dcarcely any of the corns were ripened here, before the froſt came on in 1762. 
Tae majority of the inhabitants lived on N and barley-meal, imported at 

Aberdeen. 
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The ſchoolmaſter's living, by the account of the prefent in; 
cumbent, including the parochial ſalary, the intereſt of ſons 
legacies, ſchool-fees, and all other emohuments, does not, one 
Fear with another, exceed 81. Sterling a- year. 


NUM. 


Aberdeen. The poor got ſome part of the ſupply that was given by Governmen 
to the northern counties; and the Kirk-ſefſion bought ſome grain? which 
was ſold to the poor conſiderably below prime colt. No perſon died of want, 


UN 
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NUMBER XVIII. 


UNITED PARISHES or GLENMUICK, TUL- 
LOCH, and GLENGAIRN. 


(CoonTY AND SYNOD or- ABFRDEEN, PRESBYTERY OF Ku- 
CARDINE Q*'NLLL.) 


By the Rev. Mr. GEorGE Brown. 


Situation, Heritors, Extent, Surface, Oc. 


HESE united pariſhes are about 40 ſtatute miles W. of 

Aberdeen, which is the neareſt poſt town, The he. 
ntors are the Earl of Aboyne, the ſole patron, James Far- 
quharſon, Eſq. of Invercauld, William Farquharſon, Eſq. of 
Monaltree, Charles Gordon, Eſq. of Abergeldie, William 
Macdonald, Eſq. of St Martin's, Captain John Macdonald of 
Gairndale, and John Erſkine, Eſq. of Achalatar. Mr. Gor- 
don of Abergeldie, and Captain Macdonald, are the only re- 
ding heritors. . Theſe pariſhes form a very irregular figure, 
and are about 18 miles in length, and 15; in breadth, and are 
jnterſected by the Dee, a large and rapid river, abounding 
with 
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with ſalmon, and trouts of different kinds The country; 


mountainous, and, in the upper parts, very ftormy in vin ö 
ter. fa 
Agriculture, &c. The ſoil, in general, is hot and ſhallow, bu : 
produces good grain, though proportionably little fodder, th 
Sow ing begins about the middle or end of March, and reapin * 
about the middle or end of Auguſt, except in the upper pm g 
of the pariſhes, where the ſoil is cold and wet, and there ſeed. 
time and harveſt may be 2 or 3 weeks later. The crops an 4 
bear, oats, rye, peaſe, potatoes, and ſmall quantities of fla, 10 
The arable ground bears but a ſmall proportion to the (ur 5 
rounding mountains, which afford excellent paſture for ſhe; .. 
and the people have hitherto paid much more attention u 50 
their flocks than to their farms. Agriculture may be ſaid v 1 
be only in its infancy here; but it is capable of very great in. fut 
provements. And if the inhabitants would adopt and pet go 
vere in that ſpirit of induſtry which is beginning to apper ni 
among a few of them, I have not the leaſt doubt but that, in gr 
a few years, they would be independent of other countries u ne 
grain. Several things, indeed, are againſt them; their cou bei 
try is open, and winter-herding is not known, or, at leaſt, or 
is looked upon as an intolerable grievance, and therefore nd he 
practiſed ; many of them have no leaſes on their p fcſho, Bl te, 
and the others but ſhort ones; and, which perhaps is wol bo 
of all, being accuſtomed from their infancy to a paſtoral lis ver 
they contract a habit of indolence incompatible. with a good mo 
farmer. From the time that harveſt is over, which is gene the 
rally about the middle of October, they neither yoke a ploug meg 
nor do any thing about their farms till the ſeed time come dul 
on, when men, woman, and child are employed in huddlugWc.. 
over the work in the moſt ſuperficial manner. And way 1 
the buſlle ot ſowing is over, all concern about the farm et 
| | agall \ 
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again laid aſide till harveſt begins. I ſpeak this in general; 
there are a few excepted who pay more attention, and whoſe 
farms make them very grateful returns. Their farms, or ra- 
ther crofts, are by far too ſmall, few of them exceed 12, and, 
du in general, they are from 5 to 8 acres. It occurs to me, that 
ider the beſt means for improving the country, and exciting a ſpt- 
pc tit of induſtry among the people, would be to annex 2 or 3 
farms together, and to have none under 20 or 30 acres, to 
grant leaſes of 19 years at leaſt, to give the tenant encourage- 
ment to encloſe, and trench balks, &c. and even to give him 
for ſome time a ſmall premium for the acre of good turnips, 
or hay raiſed after turnips. This would have a tendency to 
raiſe a ſpirit of emulation, which would turn to the advantage 
both of the proprietor and tenant. By managing their ground 
in this way, the face of the country would be improved, a 
ſufficiency of grain raiſed, and the flocks better ſupported in 
form than they are at preſent. For one acre of hay or tur- 
nips would go farther in that way, than all the fodder that 
grows upon ſome of their ſmall farms by the preſent manage- 
ment. I am aware of one objection againſt reducing the num- 
der of farms, and that is, that it would reduce the number 
of inhabitants alſo. This, no doubt, in ſome degree, might 
de the eaſe : but if every tenant ſhould be allowed 3 or 4 ſub- 
tenants, who might be uſefully employed about the farm, or in 
looking after the flocks, the decreaſe of population would be 
very little, if any at all. But I leave it to thoſe who are 
more intereſted to determine, whether it be better to allow 
the country to remain in its preſent unimproved ſtate, and to 
loſter the indolence of the people, or to lead them on by in- 
duſtry to improve the country, and their own circumſian- 


Mr. Gordon of Abergeldie's farm of Birkhall is an inftance 
e what the ground in this country is capable of producing, 
agat Vor. XII. | E S when 
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when properly managed. He took this farm, which conſif; 
of nearly 100 acres arable, and about the ſame number of 
paſture among natural wood, into his own hands only a fey 
years ago ; he encloſed and ſubdivided it with ſtone-fences and 
hedges, levelled and ſtraighted the fields; trenched up balks, 
and drained marſhes ; and now raiſes from it bear, oats, peaſe, 
potatoes, turnips and hay, of as good quality as any in Aber. 
deenſhire. The acre, after turnips, yields at an average, 8 bolls 
of bear, and the whole of the farm, under crop, gives the 6th 
return. His garden produces as early, and well flavoured fruit 
as any in the N. of Scotland; apples, pears, plumbs, cher. 
ries, gooſeberries, &c.—And while Mr. Gordon farms to al- 
vantage, he has not loſt fight of neatneſs and elegance; he his 
cleared away the rubbiſh of nature about his villa, and dif. 
played her beauties, which are many, to the beſt advantage. 
But the example of Mr. Gordon, or of any gentleman, will 
never be attended with any good conſequences to the tenants; 
they look upon all that he has done as the ſole effe& of mo- 
ney, and far beyond their reach. And until ſome active en- 
terpriſing genius among themſelves ſteps forward and ſets 
the example, they will never go out of the old track; and this 
canuot be expected till they get leaſes upon their poſſeflions, 
But if ever they ſhall be brought to pay more attention to 
their ground, I am certain a regard to their own intereſt will 
make them perſevere ; for the climate is temperate, and the 
ſoil, though thin, is early and fertile. But while I accule 
the men of indolence, I ſhould do great injuſlice to the wo- 
men, if I did exempt them from the charge; by whoſe in. 
duſtry and diligence their families are in a great meaſure ſup- 
ported, Their chief employment is ſpinning flax, ſent up h. 
ſome manufacturers from Aberdeen, which brings a great deal 
of money into the country. During the ſummer months, ma- 

5 * 
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ny of them manufacture their own wool into coarſe blue, or 
tartan webs, which ſell at 2 s., or 2 8. 6 d. the ell. 


Manners, &c.— The people are honeſt, economical, ſober, 
contented, and hoſpitable ; very regular in attending upon di- 
vine worſhip, and warmly attached to their country; their 
language is Engliſh, except in the upper parts of the pariſhes 
of Tulloch and Glengairn, where ſome of them uſe a barba- 
tous dialect of the Gaelic among themſelves, but they all un- 
derſtand the Engliſh. Their ſize, in general, is from 5 feet 
z inches, to 5 feet 8 inches high; they are ſtout made, healthy, 
and capable of great fatigue. Fevers of different kinds pre- 
yail ſometimes ; but there is no diſeaſe peculiar to the coun- 
try. The air is pure and dry, and reckoned very wholeſome: 
and yet there 1s only one inſtance of extreme old age remem- 
bered here. A John Mitchell, aged 124, born in the pariſh 
of Glenmuick in 1598, and died in 1722; the date of his 
birth and death is ftill very legible on his tomb- ſtone. The 
tuel uſed here is peats and turfs from the adjacent hills ; they 
are both good of their kinds, but attended with great ex- 
penſe, as they lie at the back of very ſteep mountains. 


Population, &c.— According to Dr. Webſter's report, the 
number of ſouls then, was 2270. At preſent the population, 
Ke. is as follows: 


Population, 8 arty  Papiſts, 354 
Proteſtants, - 1763 Males *, "oe 965 
8 E e 2 Females, 


* That che number of males mould be ſo much leſs than that of the females, 
s owing to many of the young men going to the South and Low Countries o 
vice, becauſe they cannot get employment at home, 
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Females, — ts 
Infants below 10 years 
of age, - 
Families, — 
Perſons, at an average, in 
a family, nearlfxy 5 
Births, at an average, for 


1152 


279 
476 


23 years, 7 34 
Marriages, at an average, 
for 16 years, - I4 
Bachelors above o years, 14 

VUnmartied women above 

45, 8 * 56 
Perſons above 5o, 283 
Above 70, 15 71 
Above 80, - 29 
Above go, — — 2 
Above 100 *. - I 
Widows, — hs 70 
Widowers, TM 
Men ſervants, - 63 
Maid ſervants, - 87 
Maſons, - — 4 

I. m. 4. 


Men ſervants wages 


for the year, 6 © o 


Womens ditto, = 3 © © 
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Square wrights, 186 
Millers, — — 8 
Tailors, — — I; 
Weavers, - - 18 


Shoem ake rs 5 ; - - 4 
Blackſm iths, = = 7 
Merchants, - ej 

3 


Schoolmaſters, oy 
Children and young people 
learning reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, 236 
Taverns, - — Z 
Black cattle, - 1563 
Horſes +, . 716 
Sheep, - 13,263 
Ploughs yoked. ad 
Carts, 71 8 - 61 
Carriage, — — I 
Bolls of oats ſown, - 911 
Bear, 8 * 407 
Potatoes plant ed, 23 
Acres under turnips in 
the field, 6 ö 
L. ſh. 4 
A day-labourer, with 
his victuals, ©o 0 6 


Do, without victuals, © 0 9 
A woman 


* This old waman ſaid to be 102, died lately, fince the table was made ont 
I The generality of the horſes here, are of the ſmall Highland breed, ve 
hardy, and eaſily ſupported. There are ſome of the tenants who keep better 
horſes ; and Abergeldie's are valued at from 181, to zol. Sterling each; but 
none of theſe are included in the above valuation. 
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16 Fg L. ſh. d. | „ . 
3 WA woman makes for Value of beſt ſheep, o 14 © 
15 ſpinning flax a- Ordinary ditto, 8 6 
18 week, - oO 3 © Worſt ditto, - 0 3 4 
oel the boll, at an Cattle, at an average, 3 10 © 
; average, 015 © Forſes, at anaverage,, o o 
S B. F. P. 
produce of oats, the Produce of bear, the 
boll, 3 0 boll, - 4 3. 0 


Valued rent of the three pariſhes, 33841. 16 8. 8d. Scots 
money. | 


Poor, &c,—The poors funds here, are the intereſt of 1601. 
mortified money, which 1s lent out at 5 per cent., the weekly 
llections, and an annual donation from Invercauld, of from 
101. to 121. Sterling. From which 93 poor receive aid. A 
Mrs. Elizabeth Farquharſon, late of Jamaica, and a native of 
the pariſh of Tulloch, bequeathed at her death, which hap- 
jened between 20 and 30 years ſince, 4001. Sterling for the 
enefit of the poor here, and the like ſum to keep a ſchool 
d ſchoolmaſter in theſe pariſhes. There were 4 truſtees ap- 
jointed to execute this part of her will; but ſomehow or 
tber it was neglected for upwards of 20 years, when a: laſt 
ne of the truſtees who had friends in Jamaica, recovered the 
jool. of principal, and 2001. of intereſt ; and the 6001. have 
low been in the bank at Aberdeen for ſeveral years; but the 
ariſhes have as yet received no benefit from them. It ſure- 
J could not have been the intention of the teſtator, that the 
noney ſhould be ſo long in being applied to the purpoſes it 
Fas defigned for, 


Glenmuick 


— co  — a —____— i —-— — 


loch, is 67 1. 128. Sterling, all in money. The church d 


Eſq. of Monaltrie; a gentleman who has left many laſting 


a hill of the ſame name, about 2 miles E. of the church f 
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Glenmuick Pariſh. —Glean muc, are two Gaelic words, which 
fignify the © Sow's Valley,“ from which it ſhould ſeem, thy 
that animal had ſome time run wild here, as none are non 
kept by the inhabitants. This pariſh is about 15 miles it 
length, and lies entirely on the S8. fide of Dee. The preſent 
manſe and glebe ſtand in this pariſh on the N. bank of the 
ſmall river Muick, about 200 yards from its junction with 
the Dee. The manſe is an old houſe, ſmall, but in tolerable 
repair. The glebe, by a late addition, contains 6+ acres 
The ſtipend, including the ſmall tithes of the pariſh of Tal. 


Glenmuick ſtands cloſe by the manſe. It is very old houk 
thatched with heath. It ſeems to have been dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, from an annual meeting of the inhabitants u 
Candlemas day. There is a parochial {ſchool here, witha 
ſalary of 100 merks in money. The {mall river Muick take 
its riſe in the Grampian hills, from a large lake or loch d 
the ſame name, 8. W. of the church, and after forming 4 
large water-fall, called the Lin of Mu:ck, is loſt in the Des 
after a courſe of 10 miles, Acroſs he Muick, and near the 
church, there is a very uſeful and . ſtantial ſtone bridge d 
one arch, built about 50 years ago by ſubſcription; and about 
half a mile below the church, a beautiful bridge of th 


large arches; and a ſmall one at each end, called the Bridge 


of Ballatar, was lately built by ſubſcription, and other contri 
butions, under the patronage of the late Francis Farquharſa, 


monuments of his public ſpirit in this country. In this pi 
riſh are the celebrated wells of Pananich, on the N. fide .=“ 


They 


They were diſcovered accidentally to be of uſe, about 33 years ſince, bod 
an old woman living in the neighbeurhood, who had for many years bees i 
e | trellel 
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They are a mineral of a very agreeable taſte, light water, and 


g allowed to be of uſe in graveliſh, ſcorbutic, and ſcrofulous 
"oy BY complaints. The wells being the property of the gentleman, 
n eady mentioned (Mr. Farquharſon) he cleared out the 
* ſprings, which are three, and covered them; and ere&ed not 


m cal ſeveral houſes upon the ſpot for the accommodation of 
the water drinkers, as a public and private bath, an octagon 
aki} Wi for the better ſort to retire to, and ſeveral houſes for ſhelter. 
ing the poor ; but alſo built a large and commodious houſe 
Tü aalled Pananich Lodge, pleaſantly ſituated upon the banks of 
+ the Dee, about a mile W. of the wells, containing a large 
public room, and a number of private ones, with accommo- 


7 dation for ſervants and horſes, which, with a tolerable farm, 
nd the houſes at the wells, is let to a landlady at 501. year- 
ith oo, who has the good fortune to give univerſal ſatisfaction to 
takes de company who viſit her. Mr. Farquharſon likewiſe made 
e dat good roads on both ſides of the wells to the public road: 
ing r did he confine himſelf to this ſpot ; he paid particular ats 
Dee ention to the roads wherever he had the leaſt concern; he 


made new, repaired old ones, and threw ſtone arches over 
veral ſmall, but rapid rivulets, which, when flooded, were 


abonl eiten impaſſable, at his own private expenſe. In a word, 
three : | poſſeſſed 
Bridge | 

ont: red with ſcrofulous ſores ; and who, after being reduced almoſt to the laſt 
arſon lage of weakneſs and decrepitude, took a fancy (for ſhe had no expectations 


af a cure) to crawl upon her crutches every good day to the wells, which were 


|: ſt10fihen a bog remarkable only for the blueiſh ſcum on the ſurface of the water; 
15 pre the bathed her ſores, and laid rags dipped in the water upon them; and 
ſide of perlevering in this courſe for ſome time, ſhe was agreeably ſurpriſed to ſee her 
\rch? es heal up, and to find her health and ſtrength return. This brought the 


wells into immediate repute. And the country people abſurdly imagined that 
they were an infallible cure for every diſorder, and perſons under all complaints 
dom ded to them; fatal experience, however, ſoon taught them that they were 
boſtile to conſumpti ve habits. 
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poſſeſſed of an ample fortune and generous mind, he employ, 
ed both in improving his country. 


Tulloch Pariſh.—Tulloch is a corruption of Tulach, a Gaele 
word, ſignifying “ riſing grounds or hillocks ;“ and is very de 
ſcriptive of the ſmall village of Tulloch, which gives name 
to the church and pariſh, The church 1s ſaid to have bee 
founded by St. Nethalen, and an annual meeting of the in. 
habitants is regularly kept on the 8th of January, in honour 
of his memory. It is termed the Mother Church, and ſtand 
(as the whole pariſh does) on the N. fide of Dee, about! 
miles N. E. of the church of Glenmuick. This pariſh is the 
moſt populous and extenfive of the 3, and by a liſt of the re. 
ligious houſes in Scotland, ſeems to have belonged in whole, 
or in part, to the Knights Templar. It is 18 miles in lengti 
from E. to W., and interſected at the Crags of Ballatar, by 
the pariſh of Glengairn, which divides the lower parts of i rie 
Tulloch from the upper. It does not appear that there hu vi 
been any ſettled miniſter, particularly in this pariſh, fince the d 
laſt Popiſh Prieſt, of the name of Sandiſon, who is ſaid u » n 
have conformed at the Reformation, and afterward married: I. 
ſome of his poſterity are ſtill in the neighbourhood. The dit 
glebe and toft of the manſe are ſtill pointed out; but the mi alt 
niſter now has no benefit from either. In the lower end d Foo 

8 is 


® Miſcellaneous Obſervationn.— There are two ruins in this pariſh, the . 1h 
ftands about a mile N. W. of the church called the Caſtle of the Cnoe, a Gaeli zee 
word, ſignifying a hill upon the top of which the ruin ſtands. It belongs to M. af 
Gordon of Abergeldie, and is of a very old date. The other ſtands in the L. 
extremity of the pariſh called Dee Caſtle, formerly Candacorl, the Head of the call 
Wood, ſaid to be built by the family of Gordon, and now the property of be are 
Earl of Aboyne. There is a birch tree growing in a room of the ruin uber Mo 
the firſt Marquis of Huntly is ſaid to have been born. It is ſaid, that there! 
a rock of coarſe marblg in the hill above Pananich Lodge, and another ab" | 
Birkhall, 
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this pariſh, and at the foot of the hill of Culblean, there is a 
beautiful lake of about 3 miles in circumference, called Loch 
Cannor, containing ſeveral ſmall iſlands, upon the largeſt of 
ele which, there ſtood formerly a ſmall fortreſs, ſaid to have been 
4 WY built, and occafionally occupied as a hunting ſeat by Malcolm 
e Canmore ; from whom, it is not improbable, the lake might 
been have got its name; as Cannor is not far in ſound from Can- 
in WW more. In this fortreſs, many of the Cumings took ſhelter af- 
oor ter their defeat in the famous battle of Culblean, fought be- 
h tween them and the troops of King David Bruce in 1335. 
at; There is now no appearance of the fortreſs, the ſtones are all 
the BY cleared out and thrown into the ſurrounding lake; and the 
re. WY iland, which meaſures near an acre, is under culture. The 
ole, WY people in the neighbourhood, ſome years fince, were in uſe 
oath drag up large planks of oak from the bottom of that part 
u of the lake between the iſland and main land on the N. ſide, 
ts of evidently part of a draw-bridge which connected the iſland 
b with the land; the wood was perfectly freſh and wholeſome ; 
e the and upon one of the planks there was this date, 1113, which 
id to > now in the poſſeſſion of a gentleman in this neighbourhood, 
- There is another ifland ſmaller than the former, and at ſome 
tiſtance from it, which tradition ſays, was the priſon of the 
altle, and which goes to this day by the name of the Tol- 
booth, The principal iſland where the fortreſs or caſtle ſtood, _ 
i about 60 or 70 yards diſtant from the land; and the water 
between them, where the draw- bridge was, is 16 feet deep. 

The lake abounds with pike and eels. Wild ducks, wild 
geeſe, and ſometimes ſwans, frequent it in winter. There is 
a (lone ſet on its end on the N. bank of the lake fronting the 
altle, with a great deal of carving upon it; but the figures 
ae now unintelligible, It is told, that it was put up in me- 


morty of ſome of the Cumings who fell in the chaſe or battle 
Vor. XII. F f of 
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of Culblean, and as the Earl of Athole fell that day, it may 
have been here *. 


Glengairn Pariſh, Glengairn is a corruption of 3 Gaelic 
words, glean, © a valley or hollow,“ and garbh ambain, ( the 
rough water,” which are very properly applied to the water of 
Gairn, the channel of which, in many places is exceedingly 
rocky. The church ſtands on the N. ſide of Dee, and at the 
influx of the Gairn i into that river about 2 miles W. of Tul. 
loch, and nearly the ſame diftance N. of the church of Glen. 
muick. This church ſeems to haye been dedicated to 8 
Mungo, from an annual meeting of the pariſhioners on the 
73th of January. Some ſay, that this was a ſeparate charge 
about the middle of the laſt century, when a Mr. Alexander 
Gordon, a proprietor in the pariſh, was miniſter ; but neither 
the glebe, nor where the manſe ſtood, can now he pointel 
out. This pariſh is the leaſt, and moſt compact of the z, 
The greateſt part of it lies upon both banks of the Gaim, 
extending 6 miles N. W. of the church, where the upper 
parts of Tulloch begin and ſeparate it from the pariſh of 
Crathie. A ſmall part of it lies on the 8. fide of Dee, call 


In the fore mentioned hill of Culblean, there is a moſt remarkable hollow 
rock, which, from its ſhape, bears the name of the Vatt, and through which 
z rivulet runs. In going up to viſit this natural curioſity, a ſtranger is much 
ſtruck with the narrowneſs of the entry to the Vatt (being leſs than an or- 
nary door) and the large ſpacious area, in which he immediately finds himſel 
encloſed by rocks from gr to 60 feet high, and from the fiſſures of which tall and 
healthy birch trees are growing. There is one particular clift of the rod 
which the eagle generally occupies as a ſafe and ſecure aſy lum for batching an 
nouriſhing her young, and where her neſt is always to be ſeen. The rivule 
falls down at the upper end through broken ſhattered rocks, and when flooded 
adds greatly to the pictureſque appearance of the whole. The moſt remark 
able hill in this, or the 3 pariſhes, is Morven, which in Gaelic fignifies a large 
hill; and the well known crags or Paſs of Ballatar, where the tremendous in 
pending gy threaten the ne m vid N * 
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14 Strathgirnie. There are 2 of the Society's ſchools in this 


pariſh, and are an unſpeakable advantage to the people. 1 


am told that 60 or 70 years ago, it was rare to find one in 
all theſe three pariſhes who could read. But now all the 
your people read diſtinctly, and underſtand the principles of 
religion ; and many of the young men leave ſchool, and im- 
mediately enter as clerks to commercial companies in diffe- 
tent corners of the world. And it is but juſt to obſerve, that 
much of this is owing to the labours of Mr. George Thom- 
fon, who has ſerved the Society about 50 years, during which 
time he has taught, with the greateſt honour to himſelf; and 
advantage to his pupils. The people, in general, have got a 
taſte for education, and as the pariſhes are extenſive, they 
engage young men to teach in the winter ſeaſon in thoſe 
places which are at a diſtance from the eſtabliſhed ſchools. 
Three young men, engaged by the people, taught in different 
corners this laſt winter. 


Mi iſcellaneous Obſervitions—At the church of Glengairn, 


there is a very old ſtone bridge of one arch over Gaitn, and 
there is another over the ſame river at the N. W. extremity 


of the pariſh, and 6 miles from the former, built by Go- 
rernment upon one of the Highland roads; both are in good 
repair. There is another of one arch over the burn of Gir« 
nie, built a few years fince by ſubſcription. There is a river 
in the lower end of this pariſh, near the Paſs of Ballatar, 
alled the Caſtle of Glengairn. It belonged to the ſamily of 
Forbes, and was uſed as à hunting feat. It is now the pro- 
betty of the Earl of Aboyne.—A Popiſh Prieſt reſides in this 
pariſh, and performs divine worſhip every ad Sunday, in a 
chapel built for the purpoſe.—It is believed there is a lead= 
mine near the caſtle of Glengairn ; many pieces of lead have 
ſeen found; but from the expenſe of working it, no exer« 

| F f 3 | tions 
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tions have been made to find out the vein of the metal. Ther: 
is plenty of lime-ſtone in this and the other two pariſhes; but 
from the difficulty of getting fuel, there is not much of it 
burnt. The mountains in the 3 pariſhes are all covered with 
heath, and the bottoms of many of them beautifully fringe 
with natural wood and plantations. Plots of natural birch, 
oak, aſh, alder, &c. are interſperſed among the arable fields; 
which, with the rivers, give the country a very pleaſant ap. 
pearance in ſummer. The hills afford plenty of moor game, 
particularly . Morven, upon the higheſt grounds of which, 
ptarmagans are always to be found *.. 


OR | NUM. 


* The moſt remarkable of the other wild creatures, are red and roe deer, 
foxes, badgers, wild cats, polecats, martins, weaſels, otters, white and grey 
hares; eagles and leſſer hawks; the black cock, wood cock, wood pecker, plo- 
vers, partridges, &c. with a great variety of ſinging birds. | 

The charge is ſerved by the miniſter, and a miſſionary miniſter, who has 2 
ſalary of 251. from the Committee on the Royal Bounty. And, beſides the; 
churches, there is another place of worſhip at the upper bridge of Gairn, when 
the miſſionary is appointed by the Committee to preach every zd Sabbath; an 
by theſe means there can be ſermon but once in the 2 weeks in each of the places 
of worſhip, which is very much complained of by the people. But, as a cet- 
trical church would remove this grievance, ſo no place can be better adapted 
for one; for the 3 churches immediately form nearly an equilateral triangle cf 
2 miles each fide ; and if a large houſe ſhould be built near the middle of this 
angle, the bulk of the 3 pariſhes would be accommodated with ſermon every 
Sabbath, and the miffionary would preach in the remote corners. This plan 
has been long in the view of the heritors; and, as 2 of the churches are going 
faſt into, diſrepair; it is to be, hoped they will ſoon carry it into execution. 
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NUMBER XIX. 
TOWN AN PARISH or KINGHORN. 


(CoontTY AND SYNOD OF FiFE, PRESBYTERY OF KIRKCALDY.) 


By the Rev. Mr. Jonn Usnxx. 


Situation, Name, Extent, Soil, &c. 


8 towyn of Kinghorn, is pleaſantly ſituated upon a de- 
_ clivity on the N. fide of the Frith of Forth, nearly 
oppoſite to the town of Leith, and diſtant from it about 7 
miles, At what time this town was firſt built, it is perhaps, 
impoſſible for us, at preſent, to determine. It is not impro- 
bable, that the aborzgines of the country, would ſettle here, 
a a very early period, for the conveniency of fiſhing *, even 
before either commerce, or agriculture, or paſturage, had 
become objects of attention to their uncultivated minds. How- 
ever this may be, it is next to certain, that when Edinburgh 
began to riſe into a capital, and to become a place of reſort, 

fiſhermen 


There was formerly a conſiderable quantity of fiſh caught between the 
own of Kinghorn and the iſland of Inch-Keith ; but of late the fiſh have re- 
wed nearer to the mouth of the Frith. ” 


* by 
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fiſhermen and ſailors would naturally be induced to build a 
take up their reſidence here for the ſake of ſerving the pi b 
ſage between Fife and Leith, the port of Edinburgh *. Wie T 
reſpect to the origin of the name of this town, we have not n b 


been able to diſcover any thing certain, and will therefore 1 
venture to offer a conjecture. Upon a riſing ground, imme. the | 
| mou 


diately behind the town, overlooking it, and commanding ; 
view of the whole Frith of Forth, from Kinghorn dow. WI” 
wards, and of all the oppoſite coaſt, there formerly ſtood i , 
caſtle, the ruins of which were very lately to be ſeen, wic 
was one of the ordinary ſeats of our ancient Kings. Thi 
place of reſidence was probably choſen by the Scottiſh Mo. 
narchs, not only for the ſake of the proſpe& which it com. 
mands, and the ſalubrity of the air, but for the convenienc 
2nd pleaſure of hunting. For, tradition ſays, and the name 
of places in the neighbourhood confirm it (ſuch as Woodkfield. 
park, and Kingſwood-end +) that the ground behind the 
town, and to the weſtward, was once covered with wood. 
From the winding, therefore, of the King's horn, when (al. 
lying out with his attendants to take the diverfion of the 

. chaſe, 


* In confirmation of this, we may obſerve, that the part of the town which 
ſtands upon the ſea-ſhore, and neareſt to the harbour, is evidently the oldef. 
So early, as about the middle of the xrth century, in the reign of Duncan, 
we are informed that Canutus King of Norway, ſent a large fleet with goo? 
men, commanded by his brother, who landing at Kinghorn, over-ran and n. 
vaged the adjacent country ; but that M*Beath, Thane of Fife (with whale 
character and hiſtory every admirer of the inimitable Shakeſpeare-muft be 8 
ſome meaſure acquainted) attacked and defeated them with great flaughte!, 
foreing the ſurvivors to retire to their ſhips. It was not, however, till near i 
century after this, that the town of Kinghorn was inveſted with the privileges 
of a royal burgh, by King David I. 

+ Woodfield-park, Kingſwood-end. The former of theſe is a farm about 
2 mile to the W. of the town, the latter is a high and rugged rock, at much 
about the ſame diſtance from the town, and on the ſame fide of it, where King 
Alexander III. was killed by a fall from his horſe when hunting in this fore: 


high 
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chaſe, the town of Kinghorn may have derived the name 
ah which it {till bears. 
Tue pariſh of Kinghorn is about 4 miles in 8 and 35 
in breadth. It is bounded by the Frith of Forth on the 8. 
and E.. Few places are more beautifully diverſified than 
the face of this pariſh. It exhibits, it is true, neither lofty 
mountains nor deep valleys ; neither high hills, nor exten- 
five plains ; but there is a variety of ſoil and of ſurface, and 
an undulation of ground, which is very ſeldom to be met 
with, The long extended ſides of little hills covered with 


= furze, ever-green, and almoſt always in bloom, or planted 
Ma. vith young and thriving trees of different kinds; the rich 


nd fertile land that lies between the great number of gen- 
tlemen's ſeats and farmer's houſes, with trees and encloſures 
zround them, and with here and there a ruin interſperſed, as 
mementos of the viciſſitude of human things, preſent to the 
ere a moſt pictureſque and fanciful ſcene, and produce upon 
the imagination the fineſt effect. The ſoil is, in general, very 
pod, being moſtly a rich black earth npon a rotten rock. 
Along the ſea-coaſt, for upwards of 2 miles, it is deep, 
frong, and fertile in the higheſt degree. As you retire from 
the ſea, it gradually becomes more and more light and ſhal- 
bw, for about a mile, as the ground riſes. Behind this, 
tte ground begins to fall, and the nature of the ſoil becomes 
more variable, being ſome of it inclined to clay, upon a 


17 vhin-ſtone bottom, but moſt of it, thin and light upon a dry 
wide Nel. Almoſt every where throughout the whole pariſh, 
bent is arp and very fertile, when properly managed. 

ightet, 

my Antiquities, Natural Curioſities, and Mineral Waters.— 


There can ſcarcely be ſaid to be any antiquities within the 
bounds 


* The extent of ſea-coaſt is about 3 Engliſh miles, the greater part of it is 
fk und rocky, and produces very little kelp 


U 


— — 
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bounds of this pariſh, unleſs perhaps the ruinous tower df 
Seafield, the ancient ſeat of the Moutrays, which ſtands upon 
the ſea-ſhore, about a mile to the eaſtward of Kinghorn; ang 
St. Leonard's tower, which ſtands in the middle of the town, 
which in times of Popery was a place of worſhip, but is 
now converted into a town-houſe and common priſon, deſerve 
to be ſo called. Glammis tower, a ſeat of our ancient kings 
already alluded to, is now no more; and as for the monl. 
tery which ftood ſomewhere about the bottom of the tom 
there is not fo much as a veſtige of it to be ſeen, and even 
the place where once it was, cannot be aſcertained. At x 
little diſtance from the ruins of Seafield tower, there is: 
large cave, which appears either to have been formed by 
ſome violent concuſſion of the earth, or to have been exe. 
vated by the fea, which has ſince retired. There is the ap- 
pearance of ſome kind of building having been once at it 
entrance; but whether it kad been thus fortified and ſecured 


as a place of refuge from the' ſudden deſcents of the Danes 


and Norwegians, with which this coaſt was formerly ſo much 
infeſted, or, as a den for thieves and robbers, and as a place 
for concealing their ill-got booty, we have not been able to 
difcover. About half way between Kinghorn and the Petty- 
cur “, cloſe by the fea, there is a ſpecimen of the Baſaltes 
which well deferves the attention of the curious, who may 
not have had an opportunity of ſurveying thoſe more ſtu- 
pendous works of nature of the ſame kind, the Giants Cauſe 
way, in the county of Antrim in Ireland, or the rock Pere- 
neire near St. Sandoux in Auvergne, in France. The Bafa 
tic columns are of different diameters, with between 4, 5, 6 
7, faces. They are, in general, about 12 or 14 fect 

| height, 


*. Petty- cur, Aa ſmall harbour for the paſage-boats at the giſtance of abel 
Tol a mile from the tow, to the 8. W. 


7 
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height, with a few joints or cracks in each, all parallel to 
one another, and inclining towards the ſea, to the E. The 
ſtream of lava, of which this maſs of matter is compoſed, 
appears to have flowed from W. to E., and pouring into the 
ſea, in this direQtion, from its impulſe and reſiſtance, to have 
cooled, and chryſtalized, and taken the eaſterly inclination 
1gs which it holds. At a little diſtance from the Petty-cur, there 
al. is a medicinal ſpring, commonly called the Kinghorn Spa *. 
wh, Upon Inch-Keith, a ſmall iſland about half way between 
ye BY Kinghorn and Leith, and which is conſidered as belonging to 
t 2 this pariſh, there are the ruins of a fort which was in repair 
is in the reign of Mary Queen of Scotland, and which was then 
. by Bi garriſfoned with French ſoldiers. 


Population. Upon comparing the late with the preſent 
ſtate of the population of this pariſh, the number of inhabi- 
tants appears to have decreaſed to a conſiderable degree. Ac 
cording to the returns made to Dr. Webſter in the 1755, the 
number of ſouls within the bounds of this pariſh, was 2389. 
It now amounts to no more than 1768, including perſons of 

Vol., XII. G g | every 


1 In the year 1618, the celebrated Dr. Anderſon, inventor of the pills that 

Rill go by his name, wrote a Treatiſe upon the nature and properties of this wa- 
ter, with directions for uſing it. 

ſti impregnated, he ſays, with chryſtal, gypſum, and nitre; is a powerful 
diuretic, gives vigour and ſtrength to debilitated conſtitutions, A ſuch as 
ae troubled with a difficulty of breathing, and. allayeth all inflammations in- 
ternal and external ; that it ought to be taken in the morning faſting, and 
nee aces wie is ions a | 

But, for farther particulars, both with reſpect to the nature, and properties of 
this water, and the way of uſing it, we muſt refer the reader to the foreſaid 
Treatiſe. We ſhall only add, that Dr. Anderſon concludes his account of it, 
wich informing us, that in his time, this fair ſpring” was much frequented ; 
and that he himſelf had many opportunities of obſerving its ſalutary effects, 
from his attending patients that were drinking the water, 
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every age and denomination . Of the prefent inhabitants of 
this pariſh, there are 1118, that reſide in the town, and 654 
that dwell in the country, and in a village called the Bridge. 
town, about 2 miles N. E. from Kinghorn. Of theſe, there 
are 1237 that adhere to the Eſtabliſhed Church, the remain. 
ing 531, are Seceders of different denominations, but moſtly 
Burghers, Of the whole body of the people, both in the 
town and country, there are, under 10 years of age, 401; 
between 10 and 20, 321; between 20 and 50, 778; between 
50 and 70, 240: and between 70 and 100, 28. The number 


of married people amounts to 610; of bachelors, to 295 ; cf 


unmarried women from the age of 15 and upwards, to 323; 
of widows, to 102; and of widowers, to 33. The number 
of marriages for the laſt 10 years, amounts, at an average, 
to 13; and that of births, to 30 annually. To account for 
the ſeeming diſproportion between the marriages and births, 
and the population of this pariſh, we may obſerve, that there 
are annually, ſeveral irregular marriages, and ſeveral bap- 
tiſms (particularly among the Seceders) that are not entered 
in the pariſh regiſter. The inhabitants of the town, and d 
the village called Bridgetown,. are moſtly ſailors, weavers, 

tradeſmen, 


* As we do not find, that by the return given in to Dr. Webſter, above men, 
tioned, a diſtinction was made between the population of the town, and of the 
country, it is impoſſible for us now to diſcover with certainty, where the de- 
ficiency lies; whether in the one, or in the other; or ſuppoſing it in both, i 
what proportion it has taken place. We are diſpoſed to think that it is prit 
cipally in the latter; and that it may be accounted for, from the following 
cauſes :—I/2, From the diminution of landed proprietors reſiding in the pariſh; 
feveral ſmall eſtates having been ſwallowed up by the larger. zdly, From tht 
union of farms. 3dly, And principally from the expulſion of cottagers, and 
from the employing of hired ſervants in their ſtead, for carrying on the opel 
tions of huſbandry. What the town may have loſt in reſpec of population, from 
the decay of its trade, we conſider as compenſated by the growth of manufac 
tures, as will afterward appear under the article of commerce. 
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tradeſmen, innkeepers, and horſe-hirers; thoſe of the coun- 
try, farmers, their children, and ſervants, who are employed 
in agriculture. 


Eccieſiaſtical State, Stipend, Poor, Cc. — There are two pla- 
ces of public worſhip in the town of Kinghorn; the pariſh 
church, and a Burgher-ſeceder meeting-houſe. The Earl of 
Strathmore is patron of the pariſh, The ſtipend conſiſts of 3 
chalders of victual, half meal, half bear, and 581. 6 8. 8d. in 
money, together with 4 loads of coal, deliverable at the manſe, 
and the teind of the fiſh; The laſt of theſe articles has fail- 
ed entirely, as there 1s no more at preſent, but one family of 
fiſhers in the town, and the quantity of fiſh caught ſo ſmall, 
that the teind thereof 1s not worth the trouble or pale: of 
collecting it. 

There is alſo mentioned in the decreet of modification and 
locality of the ſtipend of Kinghorn, 144 loads of coal at the 
pit of Carden ; but as this pit is not now wrought, this part 
of the living has likewiſe failed. The glebe conſiſts of very 
little more than 3+ acres of arable ground, with 10 8. a- year 
to compenſate for the deficiency of meaſure ; and about an a- 
cre of graſs, which lets at 16s. 8d. The manſe is old, but 
got a thorough repair about 3 years ago, at a very conſider- 
able expenſe. The church was rebuilt in 1774. The ſhell 
of the houſe is reſpectable enough; but within, it has rather 
a awkward and paltry appearance, from its not being as yet - 
completely ſeated, and from the mixture of new, and of old 
pews and forms *. Wo. 
Gga | Tho 

* The Burgher meeting-houſe was built about 16 years ago, partly by diſſa- 
wed and diſcontented Seceders; and partly by people belonging to the Eſta- 
liſhed Church in this place, who did not think that the late incumbent, Dr. 


Webſter, was ſufficiently warm in his zeal againſt the Popiſh bill, which raiſed 


luch a noiſe and clamour 1 in this part of the country at that period, 
This 
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The number of poor is great, and the funds for ſupporting 
them are, comparatively, but ſmall. There are commonly be. 
tween 60 and 80 upon the poor's roll; and for maintaining 
theſe, the whole ſum to be diſtributed annually by the church. 
ſeſſion, does not amount to 401. This ſum ariſes partly from 
the intereſt of legacies left for the behoof of the poor ; and 
partly from the collections that are made for them at the door 
of the pariſh church. The legacies amount to 5001., yool, 
of which was bequeathed by the Rev. Mr. Henry, miniſter 
of this pariſh, before the late Dr. Webſter ; and 1001. by a 
gentleman of the name of Shanks, who lived in Kinghorn; 
for both which, the church- ſeſſion receives. annually (at the 
rate of 4 per cent. intereſt) the ſum of 20 J. The yearly col. 
lections do not come to quite fo much; and of this the land. 
ed proprietors contribute but a very ſmall propottion, as the 
greateſt part of them do not reſide in the pariſh, and as mof 
of thoſe that do, dwell at a diſtance from the pariſh church, 
The moſt which any pauper in the pariſh receives, (and in- 
deed which the church-ſeffion have it in their power to give, 
as the heritors have not as yet agreed to aſſeſs themſelves for 
the maintenance of the poor) is 18. a-month ; and perhaps 
38. 6d. more at each of the quarterly diſtributions. This 


This houſe was at firſt connected with what is called the Preſbytery of Re- 
lief; upon which footing it ſtood, till within theſe few years, when the propri- 
etors of the houſe, finding their meeting upon the decline, and the ſeat-rents 
and collections unequal to the expenſe of ſupporting a clergyman, and of pay: 
ing the intereſt of the money which they had advanced, they very prudently 
agreed to change their ground, to join themſelves to the Burgher Seceders, and 
to give a call to a licentiate of that denomination. The bulk of what remain- 
ed of their ſcattered congregation went along with them, and they were joined 
by others of the ſame claſs or ſect, reſiding in the town and its neighbourhood. 
Araidſt all theſe manoeuvres of their leaders, however, the name of a patron Was 
not heard of And it was all very well. 


BEER EEO FEI SI 
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ſcanty ſupply is eridently inadequate to the exigencies of ſuch 
8 are unable to work; the confequence of which is, that they 
muſt either beg, or ſteal, or ſtarve, What others receive is 
proportionally leſs; and thus, even the labour of ſuch as could 
do a little, were the deficiency of their earnings to be made up 
to them by regular ſupplies, is loſt to the community, from 
their being forced by neceſſity to have recourſe to begging ; 
after which, every idea of labour and induſtry is at an end “. 


Commerce and Manufafures,—The town of Kinghorn has 
2 harbours ; one at the bottom of the town, which is called 
the Kirk-harbour, from its vicinity to the church, which - 
ſands upon a point of land cloſe by it; and another called the 
Petty-cur, at about half a mile's diſtance from the town to 
the S. W. The former of theſe is of very ancient date: How 


old 


* And here, by the way, we cannot help obſerving, that legacies left for the 
dehoof of the poor, at leaſt in pariſhes, where the law, with reſpect to the main- 
tenance of the poor is not enforced, have a tendency to defeat the very end for 
which they were bequeathed. For that, truſting to theſe, the heritors of ſuch 
pariſhes, are apt to neglect what the law, what reaſon, what religion and hu- 
manity ſo. loudly call upon them for, viz. © to conſider the cauſe of the poor.“ 
VWe would not be underſtood, from what we have here ſaid, either to condemn, 
a diſcourage the donations of the charitable at the time of their death, to the 
poor of pariſhes to which they may belong, or to which they may be attached ; 
mly let them be left in ſuch a way, as to be diſtributed immediately, and not be 
hung up, ſo as to intercept that proviſion which the wiſdom and benevolence of 
our Legiſlature has made for them. Having had occaſion to mention legacies, 
ve may here obſerve, that the foreſaid Mr. Henry bequeathed the ſum of 3001. 
for the purpoſe of founding a burſary, to aſſiſt young men, in the proſecution of 
their ſtudies, at the Univerſity of St. Andrew's. The nomination of the burſar 
i veſted in 3 bodies of men; the magiſtrates and town- council of Kinghorn, 
ide kirk ſeſſion of Kinghorn, and the preſbytery of Kirkcaldy. Each of theſe 3 
dolies chooſe a delegate out of their own number; the delegates meet by ap- 
pintment of the miniſter of Kinghorn, and, after having examined the qualifi- 
cations of the candidates, proceed to the election. The burſar enjoys his bene- 
ſee for "4 years, 
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old it is, we cannot certainly ſay. The latter was built aboy 
30 years ago, as being a more convenient ſituation than thy 
of the former, for the paſſage over to Leith. This harboy 
was lately very much choked up, and in danger of. being Has! 
from the great quantity of ſand continually drifting from t bor 
W. at low water, with the weſterly winds, and accumulating ii 
within it. But by means of 2 baſons, the largeſt of which 
was only finiſhed wichin theſe few months, (the former hay. 
ing been found inſufficient for the purpoſe), it is now thought 
that this bank of ſand will be completely removed, and te ita 
Harbour be kept clear of it, and open for the future. Wick her 
in theſe few months alſo, there has been a light-houſe ere& 
upon the end of this key, for the benefit of the paſlage-boats 
It is, however, the opinion of many, that had the money 
which has been expended upon the Petty-cur, and its baſons 
been laid out upon the extending of the key, and upon the 
otherwiſe improving of the old harbour, not only all the pu. 
poſes of the Ferry might have been equally well anſwered, 
but a ſafe and capacious baſon might have been formed, for 
the admiſſion of ſhips of confiderable burthen. As they are 
at preſent, neither the one nor the other will admit veſlels d 
above x50 tons. Should ever Kinghora become a great mw 
nufacturing and commercial town, this plan might {ill be put 
in execution. Hitherto, it cannot be ſaid to have ever beth 
either. Formerly, indeed, there were a few brigs, and eve 
ral floops belonging to this town ; but theſe were general) 
either freighted by merchants reſiding in other places, or ei- 
gaged in ſmuggling. At preſent there are only two {mal 
{loops employed in the coaſting trade, that ſail from this port, We: 
with 9 paſſage- boats, of about 50 or 60 tons each, and a fes 
pinnaces that ply the ferry. As for manufactures, though 
till of late, ſince the introduction of ſtocking-frames, then 
was, for a long time, a conſiderable quantity of thread - Mocl- 

| ing 
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ings, manufactured annually by the women, with the kitting- 
edle, yet it was always but an unprofitable, and poor em- 
ployment. Within theſe few years, however, a manufacture 
has ſprung up, which promiſes fair at preſent to render King- 
om one of the moſt flouriſhing towns upon the coaſt of Fife; 
is is, the teaſing, and rolling, and ſpinning of cotton and flax, 
means of the Arkwright and Darlington machinery. 

Through the middle of the town there runs a ſtream of wa- 
which iſſues from a lake called the loch of Kinghorn, and 
litant from it only about half a mile. Upon this ttream 
ere have already been erected, and ſet a- going, 4 mills for the 
urpoſes above mentioned; a fifth is to be built this ſummer, 
and there might {till be falls of water found for x or 2 more. 
The number of hands which theſe mills will employ, muſt 
amount to ſome hundreds; but the 2 largeſt of them, which 
built laſt ſeaſon, owing. to the ſhock which has been late- 
given to public credit, and the conſequent ſtagnation of alt _ 
buſineſs, have not as yet been completely fitted up, and filled 
mth'machinery by the proprietors. Before adventuring too far, 
ey with to ſee what turn affairs may take. Already, how- 
er, the beneficial effects of theſe works are to be ſeen by all; 
and they are ſenſibly felt by almoſt every deſcription of peo- 
ple in the place. 
Young women, who before were not able to earn by the 
teedle, or by the knitting of ſtockings, or by the ſpinning of 
fax, above 1's. 6 d. or 25. in the week, can now eafily earn 


or er. between 5 8. and 5 8. 6 d. in the ſame ſpace of time. Little 
ſmall Wgils, between 8 and 12 years of age, who before were a bur- 

; port, ben to their fathers and mothers, by engaging at theſe works, 
a few 


ue not only able to ſupport themſelves, but to aſſiſt their aged 

ad indigent parents. The boys, who before thought of no- 
there ung but the ſea, or of running about idle, or, which was lit- 

ſtock We better, of running about the country at the horſes's heels, - 
ings ; 238 
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as horſe-hirers ſervants, have now generally turned their y, 
tention to the loom, and bind themſelves as apprentices to the 
weaver. Such are the effects of capital well employed ! Such 
are the effects of regular and well directed induſtry ! But th, 
command of water for working machinery, is not the only 
advantage which Kinghorn enjoys: Beſides the ſtream alres. 
dy mentioned, there are two other rivulets, one at each en 
of the town, by means of which bleachfields might be forme, 
and, it is to be hoped, will in a little time be formed, for fac. 
ther facilitating the operations of the manufacturer. 

As a beginning has now been fairly made; as a ſpirit of 
induſtry and of enterpriſe has now been rouſed, by the exer. 
tions of a few active individuals, it is to be hoped, that it 
will continue to ſpread, and will ſoon begin to operate in o. 
ther directions. The cheapneſs of coal for fuel, and of lime 
for building; its vicinity to the ſea, and to the capital of this 
part jof the kingdom, might alſo have been mentioned among 
the advantages which Kinghorn derives from its local ſitu- 
ation. 


Landbolders, Rent and Divifion of Land. The number df 4 
landed proprietors in this pariſh is 13; but by far the great 
part of them do not reſide in it. There is no map of the pi 
riſh ; by conſequence, the number of acres which it contaus 0 
cannot be exactly aſcertained. But they amount to nearly] tou 
3050 arable, and 340 inarable. The greateſt part of the h. = 
ter is hill-ground, either covered with furze, or planted wit - 
trees. Of the former, there are, at an average, 170 acres WB ;. 
nually employed in raiſing wheat, 397 in barley, 2 2 in peak ts. 
and beans, which are commonly ſown in drills; 749 in oa, , 
148 in potatoes, 110 in turnip, 328 in bay, 836 in paſtut % 
and 100 lying in ſummer fallow. The quantity of flax ſow fe 

is ſo inconſiderable, as not to be worth the mentioning. Ml is 


gen 
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tient part of the land bf this pariſh is now encloſed, either 
ith hedge and ditch, or, what is called Galloway-dike. The 
farms are, in general, from 801. to 2001. a- year, conſiſting 
of between 60 and 1 50 or 200 acres, The beſt arable ground 
in the neighbourhood of the town, has, of late, let at 3 l., and 
ſome of it at 31. 10 s. an acre, At a diſtance from the town, 
the average rent is about x1. 106. The beſt paſturage lets at 
21. 5s:, and the inferior kind, from 15 8. to 11. 1s the acre, 
The valued rent of the whole pariſh is 13,2801. 18s, 2d. 
Scotch; the real rent about 50091. Sterling: 


Horſes, Black Cattle, Ploughs and Carti.—There are in this 
pariſh 259 horſes, including young horſes reared by the far- 
mers in the country. About yo of theſe horſes are kept by 
people in the town for poſt- chaiſes, for letting out to hire, for 
carrying cvals, and for labouring a few acres of ground, 
which moſt of theta endeavour to get in the neighbourhood. 
There are 651 cows, and young cattle (exclufive of cattle grazed 
in parks during the ſummer), 99 catts and 91 ploughs, almoſt 
all of the Small- conſtruction, and drawn by 2 horſes ; the old 
Scottiſh plough having now fallen into general diſuſe “. 

Vol. XII. 5 Huh School. 


* Wages.—From the rapid increaſe of manufactures in this, and ſome neigh- 
touring pariſhes, the price of labour of every kind has riſen to an uncommon 
keight, The wages of a male ſervant kept in the houſe, are from 81. to 101. 
ear; thoſe of female ſervants are generally 31. A labourer, for the dayy gets 
om x 5. to 1 8. 6 d., finding his own proviſions : For mowing and reaping, from 
1s.4d. to 28, and ſometimes 25. 6d. Or, with breakfaſt and dinner, from 
1s. tors. 6d.: And women from gd. to 1 5., with the ſame proviſions. 


Effect of diſcontinuing Cottagers in Ariculture. One bad effect of this has 
deen already alluded to; the decreaſe of the population of the country. This 
ect begins now to be felt, and lamented by the farmer, particularly in the 
ighbuurhood of manufacturing towns. In this whole pariſh, where this de- 
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School. The ſchoolmaſter's ſalary, paid wholly by thy 
town, is 100 merks Scotch ; the number of ſcholars is about 
Go ; the fees for teaching to read Engliſh, I s. 6 d. a. quarter, 
reading and writing, 2 8., Latin, 2 8. 6d., arithmetic, 2 s, 6d. 
The ſchoolmaſter has alſo an official houſe, with a ſmall gar. 
den, provided for him by the town, And here, we cannot 
help obſerving with regret, that a body of men, ſo highly uſeful 
to the community as country ſchoolmaſters, that a body of men, 
from whoſe ſucceſsful labours Scotland has derived that repu- 
tation for literature which ſhe ſo deſervedly enjoys; and upon 
whoſe future labours, the preſervation of this reputation, and 
the proſperity of her ſons, in every quarter of the globe, muſt 
in a great meaſure depend, ſhould be, in general, ſo poorly 
provided for by the country.—* Sic vos, non vobis.“ 


Character of the People. The general character of 2 peo- 
ple commonly takes its complexion from their local fituation, 
their engagements and their purſuits, The public ferry may 
juſtly be confidered as having been hitherto the ruin of King- 
horn, both in reſpe& of induſtry and morals. It opens, it is true, 
aneaſy road to an immediate ſubſiſtence, but it introduces, at the 
ſame time, all thoſe vices and miſeries to which people are ex- 
poſed, whoſe time is not half occupied, whoſe thoughts are never 

turned 


ſcription of innocent and uſeful people was once ſo numerous, there is only 1 farmer, 
who, patriarch-like, has continued this practice of employing and cheriſhing the 
eottager, in its full extent; and in this, he is now become the envy of all lu 
neighbours around him ; eſpecialy in bad harveſts, ſuch as we have lately has, 
when reapers could not be tempted to come from the towns even for high we. 
ges. There are other effects, which might likewiſe be ſtated, as ariſing fron 
the ſubſtitution of hired ſervant: in the place of Cottagers, viz. the diminution 
bf the quantity, and conſequently the riſe of the price of ſeveral uſeful azticle 
of life, tuch! as butter, eggs, und poultry. 
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turned towards the acquiſition of capital, and whoſe Idom look be- 
yond the preſent moment. Drunkenneſs, diſſipation, and de- 
bauchery in youth, poverty and wretchedneſs in old age; and, 
beſides this, to ſay nothing of the tendency of burgh-politics, 
the ſcum of the creation continually floating here, cannot fail 
to taint whatever it touches. All the banditti and vagabonds 
of the country continually paſſing and repaſſing through this 
great thorough- fair, and occaſionally ſtopping, and lodging for 
days and weeks together, cannot fail to poiſon the principles, 
and to corrupt the morals of thoſe with whom they mingle, 
and among whom they neſtle. Not but that there are ex- 
ceptions to be found, even among thoſe that are the moſt ex- 
poled to theſe temptations, Not but that there are many 
here, as ſober, as induſtrious, and as reſpectable in their ſe- 
veral ſtations as in any other place. Even where the plague 
rages with the greateſt virulence, there are always ſome that 
elcape the fatal infection. And here we muſt do juſtice to a 
clals of men, whom we have frequently had occaſion to hear 
repreſented as drunken, rude, and inſolent to a proverb; we 
mean the boatmen. That ſome ſuch there are, we readily 
admit; but at the ſame time we will venture to affirm, that 
there is not in the iſland, nor perhaps in Europe, a public 
ferry, where the watermen are, in general, more active, more 
civil, and more obliging. If to the rough and infolent, they 
ſometimes behave with rudeneſs, the fault, ſurely, 1s not en- 
tirely theirs. To their ſkill and activity, and even general 
ſobriety, it may, in ſome meaſure, be attributed, that there is 
not an inſtance of ſo much as one of theſe boats having been 
oft, within the memory of man, or even upon record. With 
relpeC to the inhabitants of the country pariſh, who are moſt- 
ly employed in the cultivation of land, we may obſerve, that 
they are, in general, a ſober, induſtrious, and charitable peo- 
H h 2 ple, 
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ple, ſeveral of them intelligent and ſkilful in their proſeſſios 
and that, amidſt all the corruption of rotten and rotting burghy 
in the neighbourhood, they ſtill retain much of that ſimpliei. 
ty of life, and purity of manners, which renders paſtoral de. 
ſcription ſo pleaſing to contemplate. 
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PARISH or CROMARTY. 


(CoryTY or CROMARTY, SYNOD or Ross, PRESBYTERY OF 
CHANONRY.) 


By the Rev. Mr. RoBxRT SMITH. 


Name, Extent, Surface, Soil, Vc. 


* want of acceſs to any particular record, makes it dif- 
ficult to trace, with accuracy, the etymology of the 

name Cromarty : it is generally allowed to be Gaelic, denot- 
ing! crooked bay; and as this interpretation ſeems natural, 
it may be concluded a pretty juſt one. The Gaelic name of 
the place is Crom Ba, or * crooked bay ;” the deſcription of 
the bay, on which the town is fituated, having a noble wind- 
ing curve, evidently favours this etymology of the name. 
The extent of this pariſh is from 7 to 8 miles in length, and 
from x to in breadth. It is bounded by the bay of Cro- 
marty on the N.; by the Murray Frith, and the pariſh of 
Refſmarkie on the E, and 8. The town of Cromarty is built 
on 
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on a neck or point of land, which ſtretehes out on a level wit 
the ſea, there being a ſimilar point on the oppoſite ſhore ex. 
tending, in like manner, into the ſca, as if to meet it. Theres 
alſo two points of exactly the ſame deſcription, a ſhort way up 
the bay, which, together, cccafion the curvature in the appear. 
ance of the bay mentioned above. Along the N. fide of the pa. 
riſh, and immediately above the town, there is a beautiful ver. 
dant bank, extending from the eaſtern to the weſtern extremity of 
the pariſh ; the bulk of the arable land hangs over this bank, 
in a {ſloping manner, and preſents one uninterrupted corn. 
field, without any eminence to intercept the view. Tou wth 
traveller riding through the pariſh, by the public road to In. un 


verneſs, the arable land lies concealed, and the appearance «f * 
the country is flat and mooriſh. The town of Cromarty wa il" * 
formerly a royal burgh, but was disfranchiſed by an act d L., 


the Privy Council of Scotland, in conſequence of an applica. 
tion ſrom Sir John Urquhart, proprictor of the eſtate of Cre. 
marty, to that purpoſe. The ſoil about the town is fertile, of 
a deep black mould; it is, in general, however, remarkably 
wet, owing to a hard pan, or rocky ſubſtance in the bottom, 
which prevents the water from finking beneath the furface, 
The ſoil in the country part of the pariſh is various; it is ak 
ſo, in general, wet, and the labour of the huſbandman often much 
retarded, by conſequence, in the ſpring ſeaſon, 


Natural Curiofities.—Of theſe, this pariſh is not very pre 
ductive; it would, however, be a defect in this account, wett 
no mention made of a large rock, conſiderable in height, 
which is termed © M*Farquhar's Bed.” What renders this 
rock remarkable, is the grandeur of an arch, which forms! 
natural bridge under the rock, admitting the waves of the ſea 
to paſs out and in with a tremendous appearance. A ſlil 


more remarkable curioſity than the former, is a cove or c- 
Fs vem 
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vern, formed in a rock cloſe by the ſez, having an entrance 
cafficiently large to admit an ordinary {ized man. From the 
roof and fides of this cavern, there is a continual dropping of 
water, ſome of which falls to the bottom of the cave, but by far 
the greater quantity 1s quickly petrified into a white hard ſub- 
ſtance, with which the roof and ſides of the cavern are co- 


15 rered, and make a beautiful appearance. This cavern is quite 
et xcceſlible, and 1s truly a curious phenomenon, 

ank, 2 . * | 
orn. Climate, and Diſeaſes. —The climate is generally more mild 
oa che town and its vicinity, than above the bank and in the 


country. Froſt is frequently intenſe a mile or 2 from the 
town, when it 1s little felt immediately around it. The cold 
v moſt piercing in this place, when the wind blows from the 
ag L. which ruſhes in as if by a funnel, There are no diſ- 
ales peculiarly prevalent among the inhabitants. The poor- 
Cie. e elaſs have been much diftrefied at all times for want of 


6 of fuel, ſearce having had acceſs to any other, than the ſcanty 
abl lupply furniſhed from the thinnings of the fir plantations in 
ton, the neighbourhood of the town. It is to be hoped, that the 
face, on coals now to be taken off, will put that comfortable 


fuel more within the reach of all ranks; it is beyond a doubt, 
that many of the diſeaſes incident to the lower ranks, were 
ccaſioned by the ſcarcity and high price of proper fuel. The 
uhabitants are, in general, healthy, and many inſtances of 
their living to the age of 80 years, or thereby, might be ad- 
duced; an inſtance or two there have been of the age of 90. 
The ſmall-pox raged, in this place, to a great degree, during 


ight, 

* e firſt 3 months of 1792, and proved very mortal; when 
ms 3 tte infection was caught, in the natural way, upwards of 50 
eſa children, during the above period, fell a ſacrifice to them. 


lt is, with pleaſure, however, to be obſerved, that the peo- 
ple were never more reconciled to the ſalutary mean of 1no- 
culation, 
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culation, than at the above period. Of thoſe who took fl. 
diſeafe by the latter, there were 2 only died, and theſe, by 
the phyſician's account; had other diſorders which bore ber 
upon them. | 


Sea-Coaff, &c.— There is 4 confiderable extent of ſea- coal 
on the N. and S. E. ſides of the pariſh, not far ſhort or) 
miles; that on the N. is flat, and after paſſing the Sutor Bay 
about half a mile, there is ſcarce a rock to be met with & 
either fide of the bay. The coaft upon the S. and 8. E. is 
high, being lined all along with a continued rock, elevated is 
ſome places, upwards of 250 feet above the level of the fa, 
There are ſeveral fiſh-boats belonging to the place; and though 
this be one of the nobleſt fiſhing ſtations; that can be; yet, of 
late years, from the ſmall ſize of boats made ufe of, and tht 
extreme timidity of the fiſhers, this uſeful article of life hu 
been much lefs plentiful than was formerly known in thi 
place. What ſeems to have introduced the uſe of fuch ſmal 
boats was, that till within theſe laſt 16 or 20 years, fiſh vu 
got in abundance within the bay, which is not now the caſe; 
they now begin to ſee the neceſſity of large boats, and by go 
ing out ſome conſiderable diſtance down the Murray Frith, | 


ST SELL AETTFFEEBEY SE FS FER. 


fiſh are caught in greater abundance, ſuch as cod, haddoc f 6* 
whitings, flounders, ſkait, turbot very rarely, and ſole ; her 
rings have been caught in great abundance in the bay, but 1 


not for ſeveral years paſt. The price of fiſh has riſen more 
in proportion, than any other article of life, but ſtill tej ur. 
are the cheapeſt proviſion which a family can uſe, notwid- du: 
ſtanding that 1 d., about 12 or 16 years ago, would go fur- * 
ther in the purchaſe of this commodity, than 18. now. , 

Cowfe che 


* Haddocks are in ſeaſon from the month of May to February; cod, fro 
February to the month of June; flounders fall off in the harveſt months; - 
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Courſe of the Tide, and Sea-Weed.— There is a very ſtrong 
tide lows in and out between the Sutors; and it is remark. 
able, that the ſea has made confiderable encroachments on 
the E. end of the town, and falls in on the W. There 1s 
tradition among the inhabitants, that the ground on which 
the old town of Cromarty ſtood, being towards the E., is 
now wholly under water, and there are ſtrong preſumptions 
to favour the tradition in part. It is well known, that what 
was formerly called the weſtern extremity of the town, is 
now the eaſtern z neither are there any houſes to the E. of 
the old croſs of Cromarty, which is generally ſuppoſed to 
have been placed about the centre of the old town. But 
what tends to confirm this tradition moſt of all, is, that many 
of the inhabitants now living have ſeen ſeveral ſmall tracks 
of garden ground, which are now either cut away, or cover- 
ed by the ſea. A ftorm from the E. covers the ſhore of this 
place with great quantities of ſea-ware, which proves excel- 
lent manure of itſelf, and anſwers well as a mixture in the 
dunghil. The quantity of kglp made on the ſhore, does not 
pxceed 10 tons annually. 


Sutors Bay and Harbour.—The Sutors of Cremarty, ſo 
generally known, are two promontories jutting out into the 
Vor. XII. I 1 ſea, 


pd whitings are found good at all feaſons. All the kinds of fiſh, except her- 
tings, are generally taken by bait. Cromarty finds market for the greater pre- 
portion of fiſh caught by our fiſhers. It frequently happens that ſeveral of the 
doats go up to Dingwall, where the bay terminates, and there find a ready 
market for all their cargoes. It may not be improper to obſerve here, that this 
place labours under a great diſadvantage, from the want of a weekly meat- 
market, which proves very inconvenient for ſmall families. Beef is ſold, when 
Cheapeſt, at 24 d. the pound; it advances in the ſpring ſeaſon to 31d. and 4d. 
Mutton much about the ſame price; pork ſomewhat lower, A good fowl is 
dever below 6d. Butcher meat of all kinds is generally very ill to be had dur- 
ing the ſpring ſeaſon, and until the latter end of July. 
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fea, conſiderably elevated above its level; the one on the N. 


fide of the entrance to the bay, and in the county of Roſs, 
the other on the 8. fide in the county and pariſh of Cromarty,, 
The body of water between the Sutors, is about a mile and x 
half in breadth, and forms the grand entrance to the bay of 
Cromarty . There is the fineſt anchorage ground that can 
be (after paſſing the Sutors) for ſeveral miles up the bay, 
There is a vaſt depth of water, on both ſides, almoſt cloſe to 
the ſhore; and ſuch withal is the favourable and ſmooth ſtate 
of the ſhore, on both fides, that were a veſſel driven from 
her cables, and caſt aſhore, there would be little or no da. 
mage incurred; ſuch inſtances ſeldom happen, and without 
any material injury to the veſſel. Such is the vaſt extent of 
ſea-· room in this bay, and ſuch the capacious deſcription of 
its length. depth, and breadth, that almoſt the whole Britiſh 
Navy might, with the greateft ſafety, ride within the view 
of this place. Accordingly, it is remarkable, that in al vio- 
lent eaſterly ſtorms, when no veſſel can venture to look into 
any port of the E. coaft of Scotland from the Frith of Forth 
northwards, all veſſels, thus fituated, flock into this bay as a 
place of ſafety. Upwards of zo veſſels, at a time, have re- 
peatedly been driven up here, and found ſhelter from the 
ſtorm. There was a moſt commodious quay built here, in 

the 


The etymology of the name Sutor, is uncertain. In a curious, though 
whimſical production, written by Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cromarty, it is ale 
ſerted, I know not upon what authority, that theſe promontories were named 
by the Greeks cares, and that, from this they retain the name Sutors. Other 
derivations might be ſought out, but ſo fanciful as ſcarce to merit notice, as in- 
deed there is great ſcope for imagination on ſuch ſubjects. Sir Thomas Ut- 
quhart's account of the matter, ſo far accords with the deſcription of the bay 


of Cromarty, that when a velel, of whatever ſize or burden, and in the wck 


boiſterous ſtorm that blows, gets once fairly within the Sutors, there 15 10 
ſafer riding in the world. Other cauſes, however, conſpire to entitle this be 
to the name of Portus Salutis, as Buchanan terms it. 
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the year 178 5, partly at the expenſe of Government, and 


partly that of Mr. George Roſs late proprietor of the eſtate 
of Cromarty ; it receives veſſels of 350 tons burden, and fur- 
niſhes a ſmooth landing place for the ferry-boat, in the moſt 
boiſterous weather. The preſent proprietor of the lands of 
Cromarty, in concurrence with the other truſtees who are 
appointed, by act of parliament, to attend to the ſupport of 
the quay, have it in contemplation, to build 4 pier upon the 
oppoſite ſhore, in order to procure a ſmooth landing to the 
ferry-boat upon the Roſs-ſhire fide. Such a ſcheme, when 
carried into execution, will be greatly in favour of this 
place, inſomuch, that ſcarce any weather will prevent the 
courſe of the ferry-boat, between the two counties of Roſs 
and Cromarty. The ſafety of this ferry may be judged of, 
when no accident has been known to have happened upon it 
in the memory of man. 


Population, &e.—According to Dr. Webſter's report, the 
population in 1755, was 2096. The preſent incumbent finiſh- 
ed a ſurvey of the population of the pariſh on the iſt day of 
April 1790, fince which time no alteration as to number has 
taken place. The number of ſouls in the country part of 


the pariſh, amounts to 727, and in the town, to 1457, mak 


ing in all 2184. There was a lift of the inhabitants in the 
country, taken by the former incumbent in the year 1785, 


from which it appears, that there is a decreaſe of about 40 
lnce that period; this, probably, has been occaſioned by ſe- 


veral ſmall farms being joined into larger, though, upon the 


whole, no great change, of this nature, has taken place in 


this pariſh ; another cauſe, is the emigration of labourers to 
the ſouth country, ſome of whom do not again return. The 
inhabitants of the town have, without doubt, increaſed con- 
iderably within theſe laſt 18 years, which has been occaſion- 
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ed by the extenſive manufacture of hemp, erefted hers by 
the late Mr. George Roſs. The number of males in the pa. 
riſh amounts to 1020, the number of females to 1164. 


ABSTRACT of BarTI8M:, &. for the luſt 8 years. 


Years, Baptiſmg, Marriages. Burials, 


1784 56 g 29 

1785 59. 25 57 

1786 61 10 30 

1787 35 8 

1783 59 12 32 

1789 62 10 28 
1790 AT 12 27 

x: 4 9 47 

449 91 276 


Yearly average 55 1 34 


Souls under 10 years, 488 From 50 to yo, « 9234 
From 10 to 20, — 458 Above 70, and not ex- 
From 20 to cm, 868 ceeding 8 « 47 


The above ſtate of ages, though not perfectly exact, will 
be found not far from the truth. The number of farmers in 
the pariſh may amount to 52, There may be about 800 cattle 
which are, in general, of a ſuperior kind: the number of 
horſes may amount to 300, and of ſheep to 600. 


Number of Acres, Improvements, &. There was a ſur- 
vey of the eſtate of Cromarty taken by the late Mr. George 
Roſs ; as alſo, of the eſtate of Udal by Mr. Anderſon the 
| | preſent 
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reſent proprietor, and accurate maps of both properties made 
out, From which it appears, that there are, in all, 6343 acres, 
1 roods, 31 falls; of which 1639 acres, 2 roods, 35 falls, are 
able; 1832 acres, 1 rood, 7 falls, in plantation; 28yT acres, 
1 roods, 29 falls, in paſture and moor. Here it will be pro- 
ger to obſerve, that few pariſhes can boaſt of larger ſums 
kving been laid out in improvements of all kinds, than were 
wplied, to this purpoſe, by the late-proprietor of the eſtate 
of Cromarty, whoſe memory ſhould ever be held in eſtima- 
tion, by the inhabitants of this place, for the many. public 
ſpirited, as well as diſintereſted ſchemes he projected for pro- 
noting the welfare of the place, and rendering its many lo- 
al advantages productive of the moſt extenſive uſefulneſs ; 
md, while he lived, no perſonal expenſe was thought too 
great by him, which might be ſubſervient to carry ſuch plans 
mto execution. Upwards of 50,0001. was laid out by him, 
N encloſures, the cultivation of a vaſt extent of moor ground, 
ad other improvements; good crops are now raiſed, where 
many of the inhabitants have ſeen nothing but bare moor. 
A conſiderable proportion of the above ſum was applied to- 
rds beautifying, and enlarging the pleaſure-grounds around 
de houſe and hill of Cromarty. The latter is covered with firs. 


F 


23 


47 A foreſt trees of all kinds, and beautifully interfperſed with 
&lightful walks; the grandeur of the proſpect from many 
vill Warts of this hill, or ſouth Sutor, is beyond deſcription, being 
in Bierriched, on one fide, with an extenfive view of the Murray 
tle Frith, the whole coaſt, with which it is lined; and; on the 
of” Wether, it takes in all the principal gentlemen's ſeats in the 
counties of Roſs and Cromarty, including the bay, which 
Ompletes the richneſs of the ſcene, and conſtitutes, upon the 
ur- Whole, the moſt beautiful variety of land and water that is to 
rg” he met with in Britain. Travellers of the firſt rank and' 
5 alte have traverſed the hill, and ſpoke of its beauties, with. 
en 


admiration, 
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admiration, as exceeding any thing they had ever ſeen ſot 
grandeur and extent of proſpect . 


Language, Manners, &c.—The language of all born and 
bred in this pariſh, approaches to the broad Scotch, difforing, 
however, from the dialects ſpoken in Aberdeen and Murrzyy. 
ſhire ; this being one of the three pariſhes in the counties of 
| Roſs and Cromarty, in which, till of late years, the Gael 
language, which is the univerſal language in the adjacent 
pariſhes, was ſcarce ever ſpoken. - There has been a conh. 
derable change, of late years, in this reſpe&, among the in. 
habitants here; the Gaelic having become rather more pre. 
valent than uſual f. There is a very genteel ſociety, in this 
place, compoſed of ſeveral reſpectable and good families, re. 
markable for ſobriety, for decency and propriety of condud, 
in every reſpect. There are alſe in the country part of the 
pariſh, and among the farmers, ſeveral judicious heads of 

families 


The crops raiſed in the pariſh, are, oats, barley, peaſe, very little whett, 
potatoes. Oats are generally ſown in the end of March and beginning of Apr; 
potatoes and peaſe in the month of April, and barley in the month of May: 
Barley harveſt begins, in general, about the middle of Auguſt, other crops ar 
reaped in September. The pariſh finds conſumption for the greater part of the 
victual raiſed among us. Some indeed is exported to the neighbouring counties 
but in no great quantities. 

+ This change has been partly occaſioned by the great number of laboures 
from other quarters of the country, employed in carrying on Mr. Roſs's in- 
provements; many of whom took up their reſidence in the place; the numbet 
of ſuch labourers may be judged of, from this circumſtance, that in one yeal, 
there was known to be no leſs a ſum than roool. diſtributed among them at 6d, 
a-day. What makes the Gaelic language now have any footing, is the elta · 
bliſhment of the manufacture, which has collected many inhabitants to tit 
place, who never knew any other than the Gaelic tongue. It is to be obſerith 
in general, that the Gaelic is wholly confined to thoſe who have ſettled ber 
from the neighbouring pariſhes. It is worthy of notice, that there is a peculit 
firname, Muſtard, among the people here, not common elſewhere. 

( 2 
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hmilies who conduct themſelves, through life, in an honeſt 
and induſtrious manner, and poſſeſs a degree of civility and 
diſcretion, not always to be met with among people of their 
tation. A regard to religion, and the duties of public wor- 
ſkip, form a leading part of the character of all ranks in this 
pariſh, and among many, the duties of morality are happily 
conjoined to give conſiſtency and beauty to their religious pro- 
ſeſſion *. 


Rent, Proprietors, &c.—The valued rent of the pariſh is 
25791. 178. 2d. Scots. The groſs rent in victual and money 
will be little ſhort of 16001. It is here worthy of notice, 
that there has been no riſe of rent, in this pariſh, except about 
the town, for a long courſe of years ; and the tenants have 
an advantage, not now very general, by having a third part 
of their rent converted at 10s. the boll ; the conſequence of 
which is, that thoſe of them who are ſober, keep decent fa- 
milies,- and live comfortably. The lands about the town are 
let at 21. the acre, and are all encloſed. Scarcely any of the 
country farms are encloſed ; they are let, at an average, from 
us. to 158. the acre. In the year 1763, the property of 


* The principal exception to this latter obſervation, is a habit of drunken- 
neſs which has long been prevalent among the lower claſſes in this place, The 
lte proprietor, ſaw the ſad conſequences, with which the intemperate uſe of 
ſpiritous liquors was daily attended in the above claſs of people, and to check 
the evil, as tar as in him lay, did erect a very extenſive brewery in the place 
to furniſh the inhabitants, at an eaſy rate, with a wholeſomer and leſs noxious 
kqvor; but the cheapneſs of ſpirits has totally aboliſhed the uſe of beer a- 
Mong the lower ranks ; ſcarce a gallon of the latter is drunk among them in 
the week, while too many have run into the exceſſive and pernicious uſe of the 
lormer, It is to be hoped, however, that the late wiſe commutation, which 
translers the tax from coals to ſpiritous liquors, will ſuperſede the neceſſity in 
tte people, of having recourſe ſo much to what heated them internally, by af- 
torling them more eaſy acceſs to comfortable heat of an external nature. 
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this pariſh was divided among 18 or 20 different proprietor, 
The principal heritor, at that time, was Captain John Ur. 
quhart, who was a branch of the old family of the Urquhary 
of Cromarty; a lineal deſcent of which, from Adam, hy 
been whimſically attempted, by Sir Thomas Urquhart, wh 
repreſented the family of Urquhart about the middle of the 
17th century. There are now but 8 proprietors in the p. 
riſh, except the Lairds of Cromarty and Udal, the proyery 
of all the reſt put together is but trifling. The former, te. 
fides conſtantly in England, the latter, lives upon his proper. 
ty. It is worthy of remark, that the eſtate of Udal has ben 
in poſſeſſion of the ſame family for a period of 200 year, 
The preſent proprietor, Mr. Anderſon, has planted a conk. 
derable extent of it with firs and foreſt trees, which come a 


very well. 


Eeelefiaſtical State, Stipend, Poor. There are two clergy. 
men in the pariſh; the pariſh miniſter, and the miniſter d 
the Gaelic Chapel. There was no Gaelic preached in thi 
place, until the erection of the chapel ; and the principal rt 
Ton of introducing it was, for the accommodation of NM, 
Roſs's numerous labourers, and others who came from the 

nerghbouriny 


The property of this family was once very extenſive in the county of ( 
marty, and comprehended much more than what is now called the eſtate d 
Tromarty. Sir John Urquhart, who died about the year 1659, left his afan 
in great diſorder, which obliged his ſon Jenathan to bring the eſtate to ſul 
The purchufer was George M*Kenzie, Viſcount of Tarbat, afterward Eu d 
Cromarty; being the firſt who bore that title. The Earl of Cromarty gave tit 
eſtate to his 24 ſon Sir Kenneth MKenzie. Sir Kenneth was ſucceeded by W 
Ton Sir George, and ſhortly before his death, the eſtate was brought to a judici 
Tale, and purchaſed by the above mentioned Captain Urquhart of Craigh® 
By him it was fold to Mr. William Pultney, who made ſale of it to Mr. George 
Roſs, the late proprietor, and whoſe nephew, Mr. Alexander Roſs, is nov f- 
prietor of moſt of the lands in the pariſh, 
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neighbouring pariſhes to the manufacture of hemp. Accord- 
ingly, the place of worſhip was built ſolely at the expenſe of 
Mr. George Roſs, in the year 1783; and he obtained a grant 
from the Exchequer of 50 l., paid annually from the biſhop 
rents, as a living to the Gaelic miniſter. The manſe under- 
went a partial repair, at the admiſſion of the preſent incum- 
bent, and is a good ſubſtantial houſe. The church was roof- 
ed anew, in the late incumbent's time; the old roof, at that 
time, taken off, was all of oak, ſaid to have been cut down 
from the hull of Cromarty, upwards of 140 years before. 
The living was augmented by the Court of Teinds, during 
their laſt ſeſſion, having got an increaſe of 281. 138. 7d. Ster- 
ling. The ſtate of the living now ſtands, as follows: 8 chal- 
ders of victual, and 381. 8s. Sterling of money. The glebe 
may bo valued at 121. a-year. The Crown is patron both of 
the pariſh church and the Gaelic. —The number of poor, up- 
on the town's roll, amounts to 77, and upon the country's, 
to 33, making in all 110. The funds, for their relief, are as 
follow: In meal there are 9 bolls, 6: pecks, payable from 
mortified lands left for the behoof of the poor 138 years ago, 
by one M*Culloch of Good- tree. Along with this, there is 
the annual intereſt of 12-1. Sterling, of a fund ; five guineas 
given annually, for a courfe of years back, by a Lady for- 
merly connected with this place, and about 41. Sterling an- 
nually, of feat rents. The weekly contributions, at both 
congregations, have conſiderably increaſed within the two laſt 
years, and may be eſtimated annually, between 3ol. and 40l. 
Sterling; ſo that between meal and money, there will be a 
lum amounting to 601. Sterling annually, for the above num- 
ber of poor, which is diſtributed among them, in two parts, 
at thoſe ſeaſons of the year, when the neceſſaries of life are 
purchaſed at the eaſieſt rate. It is worthy of remark, that 
i the year 1783, there was upwards of 301. Sterling col- _ 
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lected in one day's time, in this ſmall place, for the relief ot 
the deſtitute. Several of the tenants ftill ſpeak of their fee]. 
ing the hard effects of that and the preceding year. 


Manufa@ure.—The Cromarty hempen cloth manufaQure 
was erected in 1773 by the late proprietor, and ſeveral other 
country gentlemen, and is now carried on by a company of 
merchants in London, The fabricks, which are chiefly de. 
figned for cotton and coal bagging, are, in general, for export. 
ation, and very little made uſe of in Scotland. The build. 
ings for this buſineſs are large and extenſive beyond any for 
the ſame purpoſe in Britain. Within the walls, there are:. 
bout 209 people employed, men, women, and children; 2. 
mong whom there is a weekly circulation (excluſive of over. 
ſeer's wages, and incidental expenſes) of about 3) 1. Sterling; 
to thoſe who ſpin in their own houſes in town and pariſh, 
there is a weekly circulation of 41. To thoſe who ſpin in 
the adjacent pariſhes, there is a weekly circulation of 91. 
Sterling, making in all the ſum of gol. Sterling, circulated 
weekly over the country from this manufacture, or 2600l. 
Sterling annually, | 


Antiquitizs —Among theſe is to be mentioned, the oll 
caſtle of Cromarty, which ſtood hard by where the preſent 
houſe is built, but came nearer to the ſlope of the bank: it 
was pulled down by the late proprietor, in the year 1772; 
and ſeveral urns were dug out of the bank, immediately 
round the caſtle, compoſed of earthen ware; there were allo 
ſeveral coffins of ſtone, The urns were placed in flags of ſtone, 
which formed a ſquare around them, and a flag covered them; 
when the labourers touched theſe* urns, they immediately 
mouldered away, nor. was it poſſible to get up one of then 


entire: the contained the remains of dead bodies, which 
ſeemed 


ff of 
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ſeemed to have been burnt almoſt to aſhes, before they were 


' put into the urns ; ſome ſmall parts of the bones, which were 


not reduced to aſhes, had the appearance of having been burnt, 
by which means they were preſerved from mouldering. The 
coffins of ſtone contained ſkeletons, ſome of which wanted 
the head: Others having it, were of a very uncommon ſize, 
meaſuring 7 feet in length. On a bank, to the E. of Cro- 
marty Houſe, there ſtand the remains of a place of worſhip, 
called St. Regulus's Chapel, probably it was the family cha- 
pel of the Urquharts. From an ancient record, the ſubjoined 

account of St. Regulus is taken *, | 
About 3 miles to the S. of this place, there is a very diſ- 
tint appearance of a camp in the figure of an oblong ſquare, 
ſuppoſed to have been a Daniſh camp. At one corner of it, 
there 1s the appearance of a number of graves, which makes 
it probable that many muſt have fallen in ſome attack upon 
it. It is generally conjectured that the Danes were wont to 
land at this place, and that the inhabitants of the country met 
them in a large” moor, called Mullbuy, where they often 
ſought, as graves are to be traced diſtinctly, for ſeveral miles, 
K k 2 in 


* © It is reported, that one Regulus, a Grecian, having, in purſuance ef or- 
ders given him in a viſion, put out to ſea in company with ſome of his colleagues, 
carrying the arm-bone, 3 fingers, and 3 toes of the Apoſtle St. Andrew in a lit- 
tle box; and after they had long ſuffered under horrid ſtorms of ill-weather, 

eing caſt into that part of Fife, now called St. Andrew's, without any thing 
ſaved but the relicks, Herguſtus, king of the Pits, entertained them nobly, and 
at their deſire, erected a church, which, to this day, bears the name of St. Rule, 
from Regulus; upon whom that prince beſtowed his own palace, with lands 
adjacent. This is ſaid to have happened about the 5th century.” Buchanan 
alſo ſpeaks of the ſame St. Regulus, under the article Fanum Regrli of the No- 
menclatura Latino Vernaculo, It is not improbable that ſome of his canons 
regular were placed in the chapel here, as they had been in the cathedral of St. 


Andrew's, There are the remains of another chapel in the country part of the 
pariſh, . 
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in different parts of it. About a mile from the encampment, Nuty 
there is a very large collection of round ſtones, and hard by but 
it a ſmaller one; ſome of the ſtones of a great ſize, which muſt Witers 
have coſt great labour in gathering it: It is beyond a doubt, Nie 
that theſe ſtones were collected by the people, alter battles l 
fought in the moor, in order to cover the grayes of their he. 
roes and chief captains, and to ſtand as monuments upon the 
ground where they lay: what ſerves to confirm this account 
is, that ſtone- coffins have been {ound on the ſpot, containing 
the bones of ſach heroes “. 


= 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations, —There is a conſiderable alte. 


ration in the dreſs of the people of late years. Engliſh cloths, Wl in 
and thoſe of Scotch manufacture are now much worn by all Wl *' 
ranks; and printed cottons have become a very general dre Wl 
among houſe-maids and otheis, who were wont to be clothed E 
with coarſe woollen ſtuffs of home manufacture. The trade Wil ;« 
of this place has hitherto been but very inſignificant, notwith- Wl tc: 
ianding of its many and ſuperior local advantages. All the 
veſſels trading from London, Leith, and Aberdeen, to th {MM .. 
northern countics, generally land at this place firſt, and take WW 
their departure from it to theſe different quarters. The quan- 
tity 4 

ch 


* Sir Thomas Urquhart's account of this matter is to the following purpoſe, 
leaving it to the reader to give it what credit he may think tit. Speaking in 
| Ris genealogical table of Aſtiore mon one of the foreſathers of the Urquhart {a 
mily, and whom he makes grandſon of Alcibiades the Athenian ; he goes on u 
oblerve, © That in the year before Chriſt 361, this Aſtioremon, by killing the 
ontlandiſh king Ethus, firſt king of the Picts, in a duel, before the face of both 
armies, gained the great battle of Farnua, fought within a mile of Cromarty: 
the relicks of that ſtranger king's trenches, head quarters and caſtramentation of 
his whole army being, to this day, conſpicuous to all that paſs by.“ Thus fat 
Sir Thomas. Whatever be in this account, the farm town which, according to 


him, gave name to the battle, is ſtill called F arnaſs, and is within a ſew gut 
Mots of where the encampment was. | 
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ity of goods landed for this place, is proportionally ſmall ; 
but there is a great increaſe in the quantity fent to other quar- 
ters around, of late years. The London traders alone annual- 
jy carry to the four northern counties, value to the amount of 
it leaſt 100,990 l. Sterling“. 


N U M. 


There is a cuſtom-houſe boat ſtationed here, having a maſter and fix men 
under his command; from all I can learn, ſmuggling in theſe quarters is knock- 
ed in the head. It would be wrong to omit mentioning here, a grievance much 
ind juſtly complained of; it is ſhortly this: That the officers of the cuſtoms here 
ze inſtructed from the cuſtom-houſe, to ſtop all boats freighted with victual, 
towever ſmall the quantity, unleſs a regular clearance or permit for ſuch boat 
1s ſent for and obtained from the cuſtom-houſe at Inverneſs. From this prac- 
tice, any of the inhabitants of this country who may have occaſion to ſend but 12 
dolls of barley acroſs the Frith, up to Inverneſs, or any of the neighbouring 
crecks, are under the unaccountable hardſhip of detaining their boat until the 
return of an expreſs from Inverneſs, which lies 3o miles diſtance from many 
quarters of the country; and even from this place; the expenſe incurred by ſuch 
a procedure, including the officer's fees, which amount to 118. or 125., and 
paying the expreſs, will be nothing ſhort of 16s. or 18s. This is mentioned, 
that the grievance, if not ſanctioned by law, as is ſtrongly ſuſpected, may, be 
checked, and a ſtop put to any longer continuance of it. 
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NUMBER XXL 


UNITED PARISHES or KILMUIR WESTEN HU. 
and SUDDY. of N 


(Countr an SyNoD or Ross, PRESYBTERY or CHANOXAr,) 


By the Rev, Mr. Roperrck McKenzie. 


Name, Extent, Climate, Soil, Vc. 


ILMUIR is a Gaelic name, ſignifying “ a church dedicatel * 

to Mary:“ it has Weſter affixed to it, to diſtinguiſh i 

from a pariſh of the name of Kilmuir, ſituated in Eaſter Rolv Wi unt 
within 6 miles of Tain, which is near the extremity of ths u 
county. Suddy is a Gaelic name alſo, that fignifies © a gool 
« place to ſettle in,“ both from its fertility and local fituation. 
The kirk and manſe of Kilmuir were built on the S. fide of MW... ; 
this pariſh, cloſe by that branch of the Murray Frith, leading WWW be 
towards Beauly, commanding a view of the town of Invernels 
the place of Culloden, Fort-George, and all the way along 
that coaſt to the town of Forres ; and for a beautiful tur the i 
tlon uten 
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tion was inferior to no place in this country. The kirk and 
manſe of Suddy were built to the N. fide of the pariſh, in the 
heart of a rich and fertile country *. This pariſh, which 
now goes commonly by the name of Knockbain, (from the 
kirk and manſe being built on a ſpot of ground of that name), 
is rather irregular in its form, being divided by a branch of 
AY LE Murray Frith that goes toward Beauly, called the Bay 
e Munlochy. It is alſo covered on the N. and N. W. by a 
part of the pariſh of Killearnan, for at leaſt 2 Engliſh miles. 
Its length from E. to W. is ſuppoſed to be from 5 to 6 miles, 
ind from S. to N. from 6 to 7. The air is clear and ſalubri- 
ous, which is in a great meaſure owing to the immenſe quan- 
tity of open country and moors, which ſtill lie uncultivated 


, . 


in 


Ir.) 


Theſe two pariſhes, together with the pariſh of Killearnan, were united in 

the year 1756, at the joint requeſt and application of all the heritors, (except 

— Mr. MKenzie of Suddy), and of the 3 incumbents, viz. Mr. Donald Fraſer of 
Killearnan, Mr. Munro of Suddy, and Mr. Robert Munro of Kilmuir, to the 
Lords of Council and Seſſion, as commiſſioners for the plantation of kirks and va- 
uation of teinds : and upon the death of the miniſter of Suddy, which happened 
in 1762, the kirk and manſe of the united pariſhes of Kilmuir and Suddy were 
built upon a bleak and barren moor, to the S. fide of Munlochy, called, by way 
of burleſque, Knockbain, where it had a glebe affixed to it of conſiderable ex- 
tent, but of little value. This place, no doubt, was choſen for the accommoda- 
tion of the pariſhioners being centrical ; but with little regard to the miniſter's 
comiort, or advantage. The ſtipend of the three pariſhes was equally divided 
onthe death of Mr. Munro of Suddy, which happened May 1762, between the 
000 niniſter of Killearnan, and the miniſter of the united pgriſhes, and a conſider- 
able part of the pariſh ef Kilmuir, and a ſmall part of the pariſh of Suddy, were 
annexed to the pariſh of Killearnan, and a part of the pariſh of Killearnan was 
; wa disjoined from it, and annexed- to the united pariſh of Kilmuir and Suddy, 
Jing One thing worthy of remark in this diviſion of the pariſhes, is, that in order to 
els, make the ſtipends equal, there is from one town, Weſter-Keflock, 8 bolls of ſti- 
on * Payable to the miniſter of Killearnan, although the miniſter of the united 
pariſh» is obliged to perform every jpart of the paſtoral office guoad ſacra, and 


ve inhabitants of the town accommodated with room in the church of the u- 
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in this pariſh, and to there being no high mountains, nor ay 
large tracks of wood to prevent the free circulation of the 
air, The inhabitants are healthy, and ſubje& to no diſeaſe, 
but ſuch as are peculiar to their neighbours“. The natur 
of the cultivated ſoil is various; that along the ſea coaſt i 
thin and ſtony, but, when properly cultivated, yields good 
crops of graſs and corn, eſpecially if the ſummer months he 
moiſt and rainy; that in the middle of the pariſh is deep, rich 
and having a clay bottom, produces luxuriant crops on ſud 
farms as are kept in a good ſtate of culture: as it extends to 
ward the Mullbuy, (a long track of common, extending fron 
Cromarty to the public road leading from Beauly to Ding 
wall, and covering a conſiderable part of this pariſh to the N.) 
the ſoil, though good, from its high ſituation, 1s cold; and 
though it yields tolerable crops of oats and peaſe, the barley 
erops are generally poor, owing, in a great meaſure, to tht 
wetneſs of the ground, and no drains nor fences being made ts 
carry off the hill-waters, or ſhelter the fields, excepting on tie 
heritor's mains, as alſo from the people's not giving it a ſu- 
ficient quantity of good and rich manure. This pariſh, not 
withſtanding, yields a much greater quantity of grain than 
ſufficient to ſupport the inhabitants; and from the grain's be 
ing always early ſown, and as early gathered in at harvel, 
it is found to be of a ſuperior quality for the brewer, the di 


tiller, and mealmonger, and being in the cloſe neighbourhodd 
of 


The ſmall-pox generally makes dreadful havock among the children; and 
this is in a great meaſure owing to the averſion the common people have at i 
culation, which, I am told, has never been practiſed here, but by the genie 
men, and ſuch of their dependents as have been prevailed upon, by earneſt pe 
ſuaſion and entreaty, to permit their children to be inoculated ; however, it 
to be expected, that as the people become a little more acquainted with thi 
happy mean, which has already ſaved the lives of thouſands, and ſee its ſalutal 
effects, that they may be brought to yield to the ; praſtice of it, and fo ſave Wh 
lives of their own young ones. 
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am of the town of Inverneſs, it is always ſure of a ready market: 
the che whole of the harveſt laſt year, though late all over Eng- 
iſs, und and Scotland, was ſafely ingathered in this pariſh before 
ture the 1ſt of October, although expoſed in ſome of * neigh- 
i ; Wi bouring pariſhes till the middle of November. 


$ be Population. — According to Dr. Webſter's report, the po- 
ich, WY pulation in 1755 was 668. The number of ſouls at preſent 
ſuch in this pariſh is 1805: of theſe there are above the age of 10 
sw. years 135 5, and below 10 years 450; of which there are males 
fron WW 104, females 1101: of the above 7c4, there are 341 above the 
ing. we of 15. Number of marriages in 1791, —17; in 1792, 
;N.) 20. Births in 1991, —42 ; in 1992, —45 f. The number of 
ai tenants is 106, cottagers and mealers 404 ; of theſe there is 
are 1 merchant, 62 widows, 13 widowers, 49 ſhoe and brog-mak- 
0 (0: ers, 5 ſmiths, 17 ſquare and cart-wrights and millers, 11 
de u maiden laſſes keeping houſe, 3 bachelors keeping houſe, qr 
n the weavers, 18 tailors, 1 fiddler, 4 pipers, 3 gardeners, 1 exciſe- 
man, 9 whiſky ſellers, 1 regular inn at Keſſockferry, 6 diſtil- 


, nt lers of whiſky, 1 ferry, with a ſufficient number of boatmen, 
12n ö Vor. XII. I. 1 This 


There are many more children born in this pariſh than the number con- 
tuned in this report, ſuch as are baptized by the Epiſcopal clergymen, and the 
names of thoſe children ae not engtoſſed in the pariſh regiſter ; and, I ſuppoſe, 
they keep ne regiſter of their own, ſo that the number cannot be aſcertained 
with any degree of exactneſs, but may be ſuppoſed at 10. No account at all 
can be given of the number of deaths in this pariſh, as there is no regiſter of bu- 
nals kept, beſides, that many of the inhabitants bury in the neighbouring church- 
yards, although there be two burial places in this ſame pariſh, one at Suddy, 
ud one at Kilmuir. The people of this pariſh, in general, are healthy, though 
wt long lived. There are few inſtances of men's arriving at the age of 80 years; 
ind this may be owing to their being inured to bard labour from their youth, 
om their eating little or none of butcher meat, and but very little milk; the 
Mincipal food of the common people being oatmeal and potatoes, with a lirtle 
ld in the fiſhing ſeaſon. There are a few women now wry in this pazefh, he 
We attained to the age of go years. 
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This ferry is the property of Mr. Grant of Redcaſtle, who i 
to build a pier and an inn, and ſtables at the ferry, for the ts 
commodation of the public, which, with proper boats, will 
coſt between 7001. an1 8001. Sterling. 

The population of this pariſh has, of late years, confider. 
ably increaſed ; and this is to be chiefly attributed to the en. 
couragemeut given by the family of Kilcay to mealers and 
cottagers on that eſtate. This plan was originally adopted by 
Mrs. M*Kenzie Dowager of Kilcoy, during the minority dt 
her fon, and carried on with ſpirit and ſucceſs ; and as there 
is ſtill a conſiderable quantity of waſte lands in his property, 
that is fit for culture, he continues to encourage theſe ney 
ſettlers upon liberal and advantageous terms both to himſelf 
and them *. 


Rent, Heritors, Wc.— The valued rent is 31451. 11 8. 20 
Scots, and the real rent, including the heritor's mains, may 
be eſtimated at 2600 1. Sterling, ſome of which is paid in kind, 
ſuch as barley and oat-meal, the reſt in money. Indeed, the 
gentlemen are converting all their rents into money, all ths 
cuſtoms, carriages, and ſervices being converted ſome time 
ago, I think, at the rate of 1 1. Sterling for every boll of ll 
rent, and now only aſſeſs the tenants with as much vifuals 
pays the clergyman's ſtipend. There are 8 heritors in thi 
pariſh, + of whom have their manfion-houſes in it, and n 
fide in them, except Colonel Graham of Dryney, who is witl 
his regiment in America, and Mrs. MKenzie of Suddy à 

| Chatham, 


* There are no Papiſts, Seceders, Methodiſts, nor any other religious ſe from 
the Eſtabliſhed Church in this pariſh, except about 2co Epiſcopalians, who have 
a chapel of their own, and a clergyman to preach to them once in 20 days. Thu 
clergyman regularly adminiſters the ſacraments, and marries his own hearerh 
but never without a line from the ſeſſion-clerk of this pariſh, certifying i 
parties having been proclaimed, and the dues paid. 
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Chatham. Two have their family ſeats in the pariſh of Kil- 
larnan, where their property is confiderable ; and ore; Mr. 
MKenzie of Pitlundy, one of the ſheriff-ſubſtitutes of Roſs, 
lives on a farm belonging to Mr. Davidfon of Tulloch, cloſe 
by the town of Dingwall. Property has been, for ſeveral 
years back, rather changeable ; but no proprietor has been 
introduced into the pariſh for upwards of 50 years, except 
Mr. Grant of Redcaſtle, and Sir Roderick M*Kenzie of Scat- 
well, who ſold his property in this pariſh to the Kilcoy fami- 
ly; the reſt of the property, tv a confiderable quantity of land, 
that was ſold, being bought up by the family of Kilcoy, who 
u the largeſt proprietor, and principal heritor in this pariſh, 
ae except a ſmall property purchaſed of late by Colonel Graham 
of Dryney. 


14 Language. The Gaelic is the language commonly ſpoken 
0 BY here; and though there are a few who have no Gaelic, yet 
kind, BY moſt of the inhabitants ſpeak and underſtand both languages. 
„e Au the names of the heritors places of reſidence in this pa- 
1 th riſh, are derived from the Gaelic : Thus, Allangrange, or, 
dme 4llan-Chrain, © a fertile field of corn 3” Suddy, or Sui-us-/bin 
1 good place to ſettle in; Belmaduthy, or Ball. ma- duicb, 


als * a good country town,” or Ball-ma-duth, a good black 
J * town,” from its being fituated hard by a black moor. 
re- 

wit Agriculture, &c.— Agriculture is, as yet, in this pariſh, 
oh though a corn country, in a ſtate of infancy: excepting on the 
han. proprietor's mains, and 1 farm, the reſt all adhere to the old 
* mode of culture. The heritors, who have all extenſive mains, 
„nl e improving them with great judgment and ſpirit; but, be- 


mins all young men, few or none of them have had fuſſicient 
ery Wi time to complete their pleaſure ground, or. bring their mains 
4 KF proper ſtate of cultivation, although they are making 

L12 faſt 
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faſt progreſs toward it, From this I muft except Mr. Mr, 
kenzie of Allangrange, who has brought his mains and the 
pleaſure- ground of his place, to as high, if not higher perfeQio 
than any man I know in this or the neighbouring counties; 
he has, for ſeveral years back, paid the clofeſt attention tothe 
improvement of his place; and now, while the traveller is de. 
tighted at feeing thofe improvements, he himſelf taſtes the 
profits, and enjoys the comforts of them. This gentlemm 
has, within my knowledge, recovered from 70 to 80 act 
from a perfect morafs, which is now completely drained, fer. 
ced, and yielding.ſtrong crops of hay and corn, and has there. 
by not only beautified his place, but confiderably added to his 
rent- roll: for theſe lands, which only paid his father 31. 6s. dd. 
he could now ſet at from 15 to 20 ſhillings the aore; and he 
ſtill continues to go on improving other parts of his eſtate 
with great aſſiduity and attention in the farming, ſhepherd 
and planting way. At the place of Allangrange are to he 
ſeen ſeveral beech trees and poplars of a very large fize, a 
alſo yew trees of an uncommon magnitude, and two filver firs 
that greatly ſurpaſs in height and cireumference any of the 
ſame kind in this country. The mode of farming is various, 
according as the tenants choofe ; only thofe upon the eſtate of 
Allangrange are reſtricted, I am told, to a certain rotation; 
but I do not fee that they hold by it, or if they do, I do not 
find that their circumftances are bettered by it. There ar 
118 ploughs in this pariſh, ſome of oxen, ſome of horſes, and 
ſome a mixture of both; none but the gentlemen uſe 2 horſe- 
ploughs. There is not a farmer in this pariſh, independent 
of heritors, who rents 70 acres, except Mr. Munro, factor to 
Kilcoy ; he is the only one who has adopted the new mod 
and plan of farming, and manages his farm to great advat- 
tage. Lands in general let at from 12s. 6 d. to 20 8. tis 


acre; and on one eflate, I am told, they let higher. Ie 
| cauſes 
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uſes that generally obſtru& the improvement of agriculture 
dere, in my opinion, are the poverty of the people, the ſmall. 
gels of the farms, the prejudices of the farmers in behalf of 
old eſtabliſhed practices, and the ſhort leaſes granted by he- 
ritors ; all theſe co-operate to ſtrengthen each other: And al- 
though the heritors improve their own mains with ſpirit, and 
ue well inclined to give long leaſes, yet not one among the 
whole ſet of tenantry has followed their example, but Mr. 
Munro, whom I have already mentioned, and has his farm 
managed with great regulacity and judgment. 

The ſtock of this pariſh conſiſts of black cattle, horſes, a 
few ſheep and hogs, and, after ſupplying the pariſh with 
grain, there are large quantities of meal and barley ſold to 
ſuch as are inclined to purchaſe, It is impoſſible to aſcertain 
the number of acres under crop, as the eſtates of the ſeveral 
keritors have not been regularly ſurveyed ; and, J am ſorry 
to ſay, that it is my opinion there are ſtill in this parith two 
uncultivated acres for every one that is in culture. But in 
this calculation I include the planted grounds. | 

The people follow, in general, the occupation of huſbandry. 
Although there is a ſufficient number of tradeſmen of vari- 
aus kinds, yet they hold ſome little ground, which they cul- 
tivate, The people, in general, are fober and induſtrious ; 
they confine their whole attention to the working of their 
lands aud their fmall crofts, and as there is no manufacture of 
ay kind eftabliſhed in this pariſh, both men and women are 
equally dextrous at handling the ſpade, the muck-fork and 
novel. The chief crops are oats, barley, peaſe, potatoes, 3 
litle wheat, and ſome rye ; there is alſo a conſiderable quan- 
ty of clover and rye graſs fown every year on the heritor's 
mains, and anſwers extremely well; and a few of the tenaats 
low ſmall ſpots of ground with, the fame, Potatoes, are « 
great crop, as they make the principal food of the common 


farmers 
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farmers and the poor people, which, with the herring that fre- 
quent this coaſt almoſt every autumn, and continue till the 
ſpring, make a good and wholeſome diet. The herrings are 
the only fiſh caught in this coaſt except a few ſalmon caught 
at Stale fi ing, and ſome cuddies, of a very ſmall ſize, in the 
ſummer months. Theſe were ſo numerous this ſeaſon, as to 
be taken with nets, although the common way of fiſhing then 
is with a hook and bait. I cannot here omit mentioning an 
uncommon kind of filh called gobichs, that made its appear. 
ance on this coaſt about 3 years ago; they darted to the ſhore 
with the greateſt violence, ſo that the people took them alive 
in large quantities. The body of this fiſh was long, and its 
head reſembled that of a ſerpent's: its weight never exceeded 
3 or 4 ounces : many of them were found dead on the ſhore, 
The ſowing of oats and peaſe commences here at February, 
barley and potatoes in April ; ſo that the whole crop is ſown 
on or before 12th of May. Harveſt generally begins along 
the coaſt about 12th of Auguſt, and is general by the 12th 
of A er * 


Stipend, Poor.— The kirk was built in «ts and the manſe 
in 1766; the latter was repaired in 1791; and both are now 
in a tolerable ſtate of repair. The church holds, for ordinary, 
from 600 to 700 people. Captain MKenzie of Cromarty i 
patron. The ſtipend is 9 chalders and 1 boll of barley, 3 
chalders and 3 bolls oat-meal, and 98 I. gs. 8 d. Scotch of mo- 
ney, of which there are 601. for communion elements. There 
is, beſides, half the glebe of Kilmuir, and a glebe about the & 


manſe, of between 3o and 40 acres, which rented at the time 4 
of the annexation 75+ bolls, but by its being totally negleded e 
fince that time, was of little or no value at the acceſſion d * 
the preſent incumbent to the living, being moſtly all coverel | 


over with heath.— The number of poor on the roll of tht 
parib 
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10 pariſh is 35, too many for all the funds : however, there was 
F 


* triple this number, until the heritors and ſeſſion, in July 
1 , ſaw the neceſſity of ſtriking off a great many, or rather 
ight they ſtruck off themſelves, as the heritors and ſeſſion would 
the admit none, but ſuch as would ſign a bond (under certain li- 
* mitations), to leave all they were poſſeſſed of at their death, 
het 25a fund for the paor of the pariſh ; the ſeſſion obliging them- 
_ ſelves to fee ſuch as ſigned this bond regularly ſupplied, as far 
m_ the funds would allow, and, in the end, have them decent. 


ly buried, The Sunday collections amount to 61. or 51.; a 
mortcloth, brings in about 308.; a ſmall mortification of 168. 
8d. from the lands of Bellmaduthy, —is all the poor have to 
depend upon: Tnere is aiſo a bond of 1151. due to the poor, 
but which, from ſome untoward circumſtances, yielded no re- 
lief to them for ſeveral years back: however, there is ſtill rea- 
ſon to hope, that the principal ſum may be recovered. Ma- 
ny of the poor beg trom houſe to houſe ; and it would be 
deemed impious to refuſe alms, or a night's quarters to any. 
A great many beggars ſwarm to this pariſh from other places, 
particularly from the Highlands, in the months of June, July 
ad Auguſt, 


Roads, Bridges, Plantations.—The roads of this pariſh are 
kept in excellent repair, as are alſo the bridges: theſe have 
teen hitherto done by ſtatute-labour ; the people have now 
an option of commuting it at 28. the plough, or 18 d. the 
man, or elſe to work at the roads for 6 days. There are 4 
great roads paſſing through this pariſh, one from Keſſock to 
Fortroſe, Cromarty, Invergordon, Alnes and Fowles, for the 
lpace of 6 miles in each direction, and the road from Inverneſs 
to Dingwall, at the extremity of Allangrange's property, cloſe 
to Park-town of Redcaftle. There is alſo a road from Keſſock, 
leading along the ſhore from Redcaſtle, and the Weſt High- 

| | lands. 
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lands, There is no great deal of natural wood in this pariſh, 
that of any extent is upon the eſtate of Kilcoy, conſiſling of 
alder, and is kept with great care and attention. There ar 
very large plantations of firs of various kinds, aſh, beech, ok 
&c., on the eflates of ſeveral of the heritors ; but the mot 
extenſive, is that on the eſtate of Bellmaduthy, being abo 
doo acres, all in a thriving condition, and many of them ft 
for market. By the time all theſe plantations come to per. 
fection, or are fit for ſale, there will be great abundance d 
wood for ſupplying the pariſhioners with timber and fuel, a 
article much wanted here, as the moſſes in the pariſh ar: 
quite exhauſted, and the inhabitants will be neceſſitated to 
purchaſe coals, which, with the high duty, is far beyond the 
reach of the poorer, and middle claſs of people, and which, 
if not ſpeedily withdrawn, will oblige the inhabitants to emi. 
grate to other countries, where fire is to be had in greater 
bundance. Every poor man's countenance here ſparkled with 
joy, at being told of Mr. Secretary Dundas's intention of 
bringing a bill this ſeſſion into Parliament, to take the duty of 
coals coming to this country. 


Antiquities, —There are evident marks of a battle's being 
fought in this pariſh, It is ſaid to have been between the pev- 
ple of Inverneſs and the M Donalds, and to have happened 
in the 13th or 14th century, The plain on which this bat 
tle was fought, is to this day called Blair-na-coi; 2 nam 
given it from this particular circumſtance, that as one of the 
contending parties was giving way and flying, a tenant and 
his ſon who were ploughing on that field, had taken off the 
yokes with which the oxen were faſtened together, rallied tit 
routed troops, and with them recommenced the action and 
carried the day v. 


Schools. 
* It would appear the battle was bloody, and deſperately ſonght, from it 
- 
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F Schools, There are no Jeſs than 3 ſchools in this pariſh: a 
of Wl parochial ſchool with a ſalary of 200 merks, a flated ſchool 
nd dwelling-houſe, and a kail-yard, attended by 50 or 60 
ak children; a ſociety ſchool with a ſalary of 161., attended by 
of WM from 35 to 45 children; and a Sunday-ſchool eſtabliſhed here 
we BY by Charles Grant, Eſq. where 100 or more poor people are 
ft WY tbught to read Gaelic and Engliſh, and inſtructed in the prin- 
er. BY ciples of the Chriſtian religion; and all who attend this ſchool 
» of WH zre not only taught, but ſupplied with books at Mr. Grant's 
u ble expenſe, It is propoſed this ſeaſon, to cauſe the teacher 
are of the Sunday-ſchool open a weekly ſchool in a remote but 


| to WY populous corner of the pariſh, ſo as to render this inſtitution 
the more beneficial to the pariſhioners. 


ich, VoL, XII. M m Birds 


lt number of cairns of ſtones that are ſtill to be ſcen there, covering the dead, 
Theſe the people ſtill hold ſo ſacred, that though the place was in tillage when 
with the battle was fought, the marks of the ridges being ſtill viſible there, and 
though a great deal of the adjoining moor is new cultivated, not one of theſe 
urns has been ever touched. Another circamitance-that ſtrengthens this opi- 
don is, that the heights and adjacent places go by the name of Druim-na-deor, 
"the eight or the ill of Tears.“ To the E. of where the battle was fought, 
We to be ſcen the remains of a Druidical temple, called James's Temple; and 
the W. of the field of battle, are to be ſeen the traces of a camp, and a ſimi- 
ar one to it to the S. on the hill of Keſſock, the higheſt hill in this pariſh, 
There there is alſo a pretty large cairn of ſtones, called Cairn-glas. This hill, 
ach goes by the name of Ord-hil!, belongs to Mr. Grant of Redcaille, who 
ws already begun to plant it with firs and other foreſt trees, and which, when 


name auſhed, will be an ornament to this and the neighbouring counties, as it lies 
f the the coaſt oppoſite to Inverneis, and is to be ſeen as tar down as from the 
t and nn of Elgin, I could get no ſuch traditional account of this battle, as could 
F the duce me to commit any thing more about it to paper. One circumſtance wor- 


thy of remark is, that a very honeſt and reſpectable family of farmers, date 
wer introduction to this pariſh from that period; and what 4s ſtill more extra- 


hey have continued in the ſame poſſeſſton, and on the ſelf-ſame Larach; and 
Wer antiquity is fuch as to become a proverb, fo that when people ſpeak of a 
"TJ remote circumſtance, it is a common ſzying among them, It is as old as 
it Lobans of Drumderzt. 


Glinary, amidſt the various changes and revolutions of time and proprictorss 


i 
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Birdt.— There are all ſorts of common fowls, ſuch as heng, 
turkeys, geeſe, ducks, &c. reared in this pariſh, and it ,. 
bounds with ſuch other birds as are peculiar to this climate 
and country, The cuckoo makes his appearance at the end 
of April, and the ſwallow in the beginning of May. The 
lapwing or green plover in March, and the wood-cock in 0c. 
tober. There are a few moorfowl, and a black-cock has been 
ſeen in the fir plantations of Mangrange, frequently this ſea. 
ſon. The ground abounds with many partridges. Immenſe 
numbers of ſea-fowls frequent this ſhore, eſpecially in the 
fiſhing ſeaſon, and the flocks of ducks of various kinds that 
frequent the bay of Munlochy, are almoſt incredible ; for 
they ſometimes cover the bay from fide to fide for 2 miles 
and it is aſtoniſhing what it is they get there to ſupport them, 
as the herring never enter it. Rude geeſe and ſwans ſome. 
times come there in the winter aud ſpring, eſpecially when 
the froſt is intenſe. There are a few finging birds alſo in 
this pariſh, ſach as the thruſh, blackbird, linnets, goldfinche; 
in great abundance, the bullfinch, which, I am told, has mad: 
his appearance in this country about 20 years ago, and a great 
plenty of larks. 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations.——There is one large cove in 
this pariſh, at a place called Craig- a- cbou (a name given it 
for its famous echo) at the entrance of the bay of Munlochy, 
it is very large and reaches far into the rock, ſo far indeed 
that the farmers in the neighbourhood were obliged to ſhut it 
it up toward the hill with rubbiſh ; for, when their ſheep an 
goats ſtrayed into it, they were never again ſeen nor heard of, 
The mouth of the cave was made up with ſtone and lime f- 
veral years ago, by traders who ſecured and ſecreted ſmuggled 


goods i in it; but ſince that contraband trade bas been aboliſl 
el 
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ed on this coaſt, the maſon work is fallen to decay. The cave 
could eafily contain, I am told, a whole ſhip's cargo *. 
There is a good deal of ſea ware or wreck along the coaſt, 


. which is ſeldom converted into kelp. The farmers uſe it for 
N barley and potatoes, though a bad manure for the latter, as 

the potatoes are always ſoft and watery that grow upon it. I 
A am told, it is excellent manure for raiſing kail. There are 8 
1 wills for grinding corn in this pariſh ; 2 of theſe are wrought 
1 by the ſalt- water. There are but 2 lakes, one of them con- 
* ſiderably above the level of the ſea, is called the loch of Pit- 


lundy. The neighbouring people allege that there have been 
water cows ſeen in or about this lake; but it is of too ſmall 
an extent to give any ſhadow of credibity to ſuch an aſſertion. 
In ſeveral parts of this pariſh, quarries of freeſtone have been 
found, and wrought with ſucceſs, and all the moors abound 
with plenty of grey ſtone fit for building houſes and ſtone 
fences. For an half mile to the W. of the village of Mun- 
lochy, which hes at the head of the bay, there are evident 
traces of the ſea's having once covered that rich and fertile 
flat, ſuch as beds of ſhells, &c.; but there is none now liv- 
ing who remembers to have ſeen that ground overflowed by 
the ſea at any period. 


re in 

it | 
7 Prices, Wages, &c.— Mutton ſells from 3 d. and 4d. down to 
1deed 3d, and 244, the pound. Beef and pork ſell at the ſame rate. 


M m 2 Hens 


* In this cave, there is a ſpring of water to which the ſuperſtitious part of 


rd of, the people attribute a medicinal effect, and ſtill repair to it on the firſt Sunday 

\e ſe⸗ of every quarter, for a cure to any malady or diſeaſe under which they happen 

to labour. The water is ſaid to be particularly famous for reſtoring the ſenſe of 

10 hearing, by pouring a few drops of ig into the affected ear; but this, in my 
O11W* 


opinion, muſt be owing to the cold and piercing quality of the water forcing 
its way through the obſtructions of the ear. The coldneſs of this water is 
greater than any I ever taſted, and no wonder, for the ſun never ſhines upon it, 
and it 00zes through a conſiderable body of rock. 
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Hens at 6d. There is little butter and cheeſe ſold here. The, 
articles are bought at the neighbouring markets at 10s. 64, 
the ſtone of butter, and from 4s. to 5s. the ſtone of cheeſe *, 


Advantages and Diſadvantages.—One great advantage which 
this pariſh enjoys, ariſes from its being in the near neighbour. 
hood of Inverneſs, from which it is only divided by a nar. 
row kyle of the ſea, over which there is a regular ferry-boy 
renting 1281. Sterling. There the inhabitants get a ready. mo. 
ney market for any commodity they have to offer for ſale 
and get to purchaſe, any article they wiſh for, with little trou. 
ble, and as little loſs of time. Another, ariſes from the cloſe 
neighbourhood of Fairntoſh, from whence there is a conſtant 
demand for their barley for making whiſky. Another advzn- 
tage 1s, that there 1s great plenty of, freeſtone quarries in the 
pariſh, and great abundance of clay for building comfortable 
honſes and fencing their fields, Mr, M*Kenzie of Kilcoy has 
been making brick of ſome of this clay for 2 years paſt for 
his own uſe, They have anſwered exceedingly well; aud a ma. 
nufacture of this kind could be eſtabliſhed to a large extent 
on his eſtate, within a quarter of a mile of the ſea, Another 
is, that the inhabitants have water-carriage for any heavy a- 
ticles they may need, either by Keſſock or Munlochy bay. 
And the laſt I ſhall mention is, that the pariſh every where 
abounds with great plenty of freſh water, ſufficient not only 
for the uſe of the inhabitants, but for carrying on any manu- 
ſacture that might be eſtabliſhed among them, that required 
ſuch an aid, | 

4 "o 


* Day-labourers get 8d. in ſummer and harveſt, and 9 d. in winter, a-day: 
an out- ſervant gets 6 bolls of meal of 9 ſtones to the bull, and from 41. to 5\ 
wages, with ſome potatoe ground, a houſe and ſome fuel. Houle ſervants gc 
from 41 to 41. 10 8, and the common ſervants who work at the farm get from 
208. to 30 8. in the year, 
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The diſadvantages, onthe other hand, are many. The great- 
ef, and that which is moſt ſenſibly felt by the inhabitants, 
ariſes from the want of fuel; the whole moſſes in the pariſh 
being quite exhauſted, and the people's having recourſe to no- 
thing elſe to make up this want, but the purchaſing. of a few 
young planted firs which have little laſt, and as little warmth 
or heat in them. The 2d; ariſes from the want of limeſtone 
to help to manure the lands, or any marl, except on the 
eſtates of Kilcoy and Bellmaduthy, which, from its ſcarcity, 
has been wholly confined to their own mains, and when and 
where applied, has been found to.anſwer well. A 3d diſad- 
vantage ariſes from the want of manufaQtures. There are ſe- 
veral eligible ſtations for eſtabliſhing manufactures in this pa- 
riſh, eſpecially an woollen or linen manufacture which might 
be carried on here to any extent. Indeed there are 2 ſtations 
in this pariſh ſo naturally calculated for ſuch a buſineſs, that 
it is rather ſurpriſing that they ſhould, till now, be quite ne- 
pleted; the one of theſe is at the village of Munlochy, where 
there is plenty of freſh water to work any machinery, a plain 
of a coniiderable extent, at leaſt too acres, through every 
part of which water may be carried with the greateſt eaſe, 
and it is ſurrounded with a fine green bank facing the S. for 
drying clothes, within leſs than a quarter of a mile of the 
ſea, and in the midſt of a populous country where the inha- 
bitants are deſirous of employment; and Mr. M*Kenzie of 
Kilcoy, the proprietor, I am well perſuaded, would encou- 
rage a company on liberal terms to ſet up a manufacture 
there, The other ſtation is on the ſhore of Keſſock, oppoſite 
lo the town of Inverneſs, the property of Mr, Grant of Red. 
caltle. Ships of any burden can come quite cloſe to that ſhore; 
and Mr, Grant has told me, that he would feu out the ground 
on his property along the ſhore, on eaſy terms, to ſuch tradeſ- 
men as would wiſh to ſettle there, and give a manufacturer 


all 
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all due encouragement. This place is alſo ſurrounded by av 
number of people. The laſt diſadvantage I ſhall condeſeery 
upon, ariſes from the ſmallneſs of the farms and ſhortneſ, i 
the leaſes ; but this I well know is owing to the poverty u 
indolence of the preſent inhabitants, and I am well convince, 
if gentlemen farmers, poſſeſſed of capitals, came to ſettle h 
this place, they would meet with all due encouragement, bot 
as to leaſes and melioration, from the proprietors, who il 
wiſh to encourage agriculture ; and I am perſuaded, that ſuch 
adventurers would find, upon trial, that it would turn out ts 
their own private advantage. 


M. 
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NUMBER XXII. 
PARISH or FOR GU E. 


(Copvrr AND SYNOD OF ABERDEEN, PRESBYTERY OF Ton- 
REP r.) 


By the Rev. Mr. WiLLiaM DINGWALL. 


Name, Extent, Oc. 


; kn ancient name of this pariſh is Forig, as appears from 

an inſcription on the communion cups. The modera 
name Forgue. This name is ſaid to be of Gaelic original, as 
ae alſo many names in this pariſh and country. The length 
of the pariſh from N. to 8. may be about 9 Engliſh miles; 
its breadth from W. to E. variable, but the greateſt between 
5or 6 miles. From ſprings in the hills, deſcend through the 
fields various rivulets, which empty themſelves into 2 burns, 
namely, the burns of Frendraught and Forgue, the latter of 
which is beautifully edged with natural wood. 


Soil and Produce.—The ſoil along the lower parts of the 
pariſh, is generally a deep loam, with a bottom of ſtrong Ri 
g . ' N » clay, 
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clay, and produces barley, oats, peaſe, turnip, and good croꝶ 
of hay. Little wheat is ſown in the pariſh, not ſo much 2 
there was about 12 years ago, owing to the backward late 
rainy ſeaſons. The ſouthern parts of the pariſh, which ate 
called Foudland, are moſtly in a ſtate of nature, and covere{ 
with heath. There are a few farms on the extremities of it, 
of a light black foil. In ſeveral parts of the pariſh, hedge; 
have been planted with ſucceſs. When they receive proper 
care and attention, they thrive amazingly. There is a quarry 
af limeſtone at Pitfancy, which affords a conſiderable, though 
not a ſufficient quantity for the pariſhioners and this neigh. 
boyrhood. The ſurplus grain of this pariſh, which is very 
conſiderable, is ſold to merchants in Portſoy and Banff, who 
export the barley, oats, and meal, annually by ſea, to the 
other parts of the iſland “. 


Hills. — The moſt remarkable hill is called Foreman +, a part 
of which 15 1n the pariſh ; it affords an extenfive, beautiful 
proſpe& to thoſe who viſit the top of it. Along the 8. E. 
expoſure of this hill, ſtands the houſe of Cobairdy, the pro- 
perty of Sir Erneſt Gordon of Park, Bart. ſurrounded with 


a varicty 


* I meatiogted above, two ſtreams or rivulets, the one called the Burn d 
Frendraught, near which is ſituated, the ſeat of Alexander Moriſon, Eſq. d 
Bognie, beautiful by nature, but no leſs ſo by the elegant and judicious tale 
of the intelligent proprietor. The other, the Burn of Forgue, reſembling 1 
firath, nearly 2 miles in length, beautifully covered with alder, aſh, birch, and 
various kinds of trees. Theſe rivulets meet a little below where the church 
ſtands, running on near by the houſe of Haddo in this pariſh. After a variety ot 
beautiful windings delighting the eye, the compound ſtream diſcharges itſei 
into the Dovern neat the church of Inverkeithing. To the traveller and man 
of taſte, theſe rivulets, both before and after they meet, afford many beautify 
and pictureſque ſcenes. 

- + Its Gaelic name 18 For-mon, and its perpendicular height from the Do- 
vern 1000 feet. 8 
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a variety of fields in the higheſt ſtate of cultivation, encloſed 
and ſubdivided ; an extenfive plantation of all kinds of hard 
wood, which promiſes an additional ſource of riches to the 
induſtrious proprietor, and accommodation to the country. 
On the N. E. fide, part of which is the property of Major 
Duff of Mayen, improvements and plantations are going on 
with great rapidity, » 


Church, Stipend, School, Poor, &c. The church which is 
in tolerable good repair, as is alſo the manſe and office-houſes, 
are fituated on the N. fide of the burn of Forgue. From the 
manſe, which is about 200 yards N. of the church, there is 
z beautiful variegated view of hills and dales, of greves and 
plantations of various kinds. Mr. Moriſon of Bognie, is pa- 
tron of the church, and proprietor of more than one half of 
the pariſh. The oldeſt date about the church, is x638 *. The 
glebe is above the legal ſtandard. The preſent ſtipend is 
500 merks Scots money, with 44 bolls of meal, at 8 ſtone 
the boll, and 20 bolls of bear, with 50 merks Scots for com- 
wunion elements,—The ſchoolmaſter's ſalary is x11. 2s. 247d. 
Sterling, with 21. 48. 5 d. Sterling, for ſefſion-clerk fee. School- 
fees for Latin and arithmetic, 28. 6d. a- quarter; and 28. for 
Engliſh. The number of poor on the roll, is 24. The col- 
lections made annually for their ſupport, amount to upwards 
of 401. Sterling, including 51. 48. Sterling of intereſt; 41. of 
leat- money, and other incidents, 2 | 


Population, —According to Dr. Webſter's report, the popu- 
Vol. XII. | Nn lation 


* Several inſcriptions an the ſeats in it are ſuppoſed to refer to thoſe dreadful 
truds, which in thoſe days ſubſiſted between the family of Huntly and the fa- 
mily of Frendraught in this pariſh, ſuch as, God ſend grace without fear.—Pa. 
tience overcummis tiranny.——O paſſi graviora dabit Deus, his quoque finem, 
Deus nobiicum, quis contra. Cum omnibus pacem, ad verſus vitia bellum. 


— — — — — — — —  — — — 
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lation in 1755, was 1802, The pariſh contains in all, at pre, 


ſent, 1778 ſouls. Of theſe, 220 Epiſcopalians, a few Sec. 


ders, a few Roman Catholics, and all the reſt of the Ef. 


bliſhed Church. Our marriages annually, at an average, a. 


mount to 15; baptiſms to 36 and burials to 25; excluding 


thoſe that are buried at other pariſhes; but, notwithitanding 
that the number of deaths comes greatly ſhort of the births, 
yet, on account of the farms becoming larger, the lands he. 
ing thrown into paſture, laid down with graſs-ſeeds, the great 
advancement on ſervants wages, and the 1ncreaſe of many. 
factures in towns, the inhabitants of the pariſh are gradually 
decreaſing. 


State of Farming, &c.—Improvements in farming are 
making great progreſs. The horſe-hoeing huſbandry has bee 
introduced with ſucceſs. Cabbages, in the field, have ſcarce. 
ly been raiſed any where in the pariſh except by the mini 
ſter; they are of the Scotch grey ſort, and grow to a great 
fHze, They are chiefly applied for feeding the cows, and are 
all horſe-hoed *. Turnip crops have been cultivated for many 
years in the broad caſt, and now a great part of the crop in 


the drill. The following year, theſe fields ſo cultivated ar 


laid down with graſs-ſeeds. The cattle are of the Scotch 
breed; but are, of late, much improved in ſize by the cul- 
ture of green crops. Theſe are conſumed in rearing cattle, 
which is found more profitable to the farmer, than in fatten- 

ing 


About 20 years ago, cabbages were raiſed in the open fields of Cobain) 
by Sir Erneſt Gordon, the outer blades of which exceeded 4 feet, and ſome- 
times 44 feet diameter; theſe cabbages, after being ſtripped of their fiem and 
outer blades, generally weighed from 38 lib. to 38 lib. Dutch weight. Allo, 
in the ſame ficlds, turnip had been often raiſed from 16 lib. to 22 lb. Dutch 
weight, including the top, or blades that grow above ground. What a pity 
it that the eultivation of theſe cabbages is now ſo much neglected. 
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ing thoſe that are grown. There are about x000 ſheep, moſt 
of them in the fouthern part of the pariſh, of the ſmall kind, 
owing to the peculiar nature of the paſture. Some of the 
Engliſh breed, and of a croſs breed from them, have been 
introduced, and are paſtured upon ſown graſs. The farmers 
ate uncommonly attentive to the breed of horſes. They ſell 
at 201, 25 J., and even ſome of them bring, in the market, 
zol. and upwards. Cows bred here, have been fold from 81, 
to 201, ; oxen at I61.: but the common prices are greatly 
below theſe ſums. Small ſized cows fell from 4 l. to 51. ; 
and oxen from 61. to xol. The farms are of various ſizes, 
from 200 acres downwards ; and ſome or theſe are almoſt 
wholly encloſed; either with ſtone fences or hedges ; and ſub- 
divided with hedges, The rent varies, accordiug to eircum- 
ſtances, from 11. tos. to 28. 6d. the acre. Many of our 
farm-houſes are neat, commodious, and of the modern caſt, 
and covered with flate. The higheſt rent in the pariſh is 
1101. Sterling. The valued rent of the pariſh is 29361. 6s. 
sd. Scots. The real rent may amount to about 25001 Ster- 
ling. There are 14 proprietors or heritors belonging to the 
pariſh; 4 of them reſide in it, and one of them occaſionally. 
Moſt of them have given evident marks of their taſte for 
plantations and improvements. The face of the country here, 
is variegated and beautiful. The proprietors and their te- 
tants, in general, extremely active in improving their lands, 
in planting their waſte grounds, and in covering the rugged 

appearance of the barren ſoil, with various kinds of wood. 
On the property of Mr. Moriſon of Bognie, there are 
many thriving plantations of trees and natural wood. Upon 
hills and waſte ground, there are 10 different encloſures, con- 
taining about 300 acres, covered with various kinds of fir, 
and hard wood interſperſed, where the ſoil admits, Near to 
Frendraught houſe, and upon an out-farm, occupied by the 
Nu 2 ſame 
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fame proprietor, there are about 12 different diviſions r 
patches of better ground, containing about 50 acres encloſe, 
and beautifully covered with larix, hard wood, and other yz. 
rieties of trees. Upon the ſame property, along the water 
ſides, called the Burns of Forgue and Frendraught, there is 
alſo a large quantity of natural growing alders, perhaps to 
the extent of 25 acres. From theſe woods, the people in the 
pariſh, and others at a diſtance, have been ſupplied with tim. 
ber annually. And the thriving appearance of theſe plantz. 
tions, promifes a long continuance of that uſeful article in 

this corner. | 
There are ſeveral ſpirited, induſtrious, judicious, and thriy. 
ing farmers in the pariſh, They have brought their fields 
into high culture, many of them well fenced ; being encou- 
raged, in various reſpects, by their different proprietors, The 
leaſes are of a peculiar nature, and highly advantageous both 
for the proprietor and tenant ; particularly thoſe of Mr. Mo- 
riſon, who has encouraged the tenants on his eſtate, to plant 
trees in waſte ground, convenient places in meadows, corners 
of fields, or in hedge rows. When we conſider the utility 
of 


* Upon the following conditions, viz. If the field or ſpot to be planted con- 
tain 4 acres, the proprietor is at one half of the expenſe of encloſing, and pay 
the other half to the tenant at the iſſue of the leaſe, if the fence be in repair. 
When the trees grow up, the farmer 1s at liberty to weed or cut timber for any 
purpoſe about, or neceſſary for the farm, ſtill leaving an equal cover on the 
ground, But he is prohibited from ſelling or diſpoſing of any trees, until the 
iſſue of the leaſe, when the proprietor of the land has an option to take the 
whole growing timber on the farm, and to pay the value thereof to the tenant, 
as it ſhall be appreciated by 2 men mutually choſen for that purpoſe, or allow 
the tenant 2 full years to cut down, ſell, and diſpoſe of the whole wood on the 
farm, ſo agreed upon. Theſe are the general-terms of encouragement for plant- 
ing ; but where the fields or corners to be planted contain more or leſs than 4 
acres; the conditions vary according to that and other circumſtances. The 
proprietor has alſo hitherto given a ſupply of young trees, gratis, to the plat 
ter, from his own nurſery, 
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or ct plantations of trees in Scotland, not only for ſupplying 
d, de farmers, mechanicks, and others, with materials in their 
2» Wr:ſpeftive callings ; but for warming and improving the eli- 
er nate, we muſt allow great merit to Mr. Moriſon for his 
is Wown exertions, but ſtill more on account of encouragement 
weren, and example ſhown to his tenants. For, I apprehend, 
the be ſtands among the foremoſt country gentlemen of the N., 
m. cho have either given ſuch generous terms, or have been at 
ta- Who much pains to induce the tenantry to employ a little ſpare 
n ground and time to purpoſes ſo patriotic, as well as ultimate. 
y beneficial to themſelves and families. An Earl of Moray 
ir. nay plant his 3000 acres, and other patriotic noblemen and 
eds gentlemen may each exert themſelves on their own farms, or 
ou- ¶ perticular corners of their eſtates ; but what are theſe points 
to the whole of the country? A province, a country, a dif. 
trict, cannot be properly wooded without the aſſiſtance of the 
farmer. In that caſe, there would be a continuation of wood 
to break the N. E. and other blighting winds which are the 
bane of this country. When I reflect upon this, I think it 
apity, that Mr. Moriſon has not connected all his different 
plantations into one continued extent, which would nearly 
tach from one extremity of the pariſh to the other, forming 
a irreſiſtible barrier againſt thoſe points of the compaſs that 
bring us the worſt weather. 
Nor is Mr. Moriſon of Bognie, the only gentleman, in this 
very extenſive pariſh, who has diſtinguiſhed himſelf by at- 
tempts to improve and beautify the country. Captain Shand 
b Templand, has exhibited a plan of drawing water over, 
and raiſing timber on that ſmall ſpot, which at firſt, indeed, 
hs trated ſome notice, merely from its novelty and ſingula- 
an ; but his plantations having ſucceeded beyond what was 
Tie pecked, his ſcheme has rather become exemplary, at leaſt, 
plan- * that all the tenants on the eſtates of Bognie, who 
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have embraced the liberal propoſal of their landlord, hays 
executed their plantations on the Captain's principles and 
ideas. This officer, after an abſence of 12 or 13 years in t oon 
ſervice of his country, returning again to his native ſoil, in 
the year 1784, and finding his property then a perfect watt, Will Ca 
took up the refulution of encloſing it with double ſtone feney 
and ditch. After which, it occurred to him, that the interme. belc 
diate ſpace included between the fences, might as well take H wu 
(if it could be ſo contrived) all, or greateſt part of the wor yarc 
ſoil ; and thus he at laſt conceived the comprehenſive and un ford 
common defign of fencing the arable by the barren ground; 
not doubting, when the latter was filled with all proper kind 
of young trees, that his beſt fields would thereby, in due 
time, be well ſecured and protected from blighting winds and 
ſtorms. Every ſucceeding year gives freſh teſtimony of the 
propriety of the original plan : For it has been executed un 
der almoſt every diſadvantage, particularly his own abſence, 
and the intermediate management of people incapable of ea 
tering fully into his views. The plan for watering the farn KI 
of Templand, is no leſs worthy of notice, than the planting 
though the proprietor's abſence, and many other unfavour: 
able circumſtances, have united to render the ſucceſs lv 
However, there is ſuſſicient evidence from the little that hn 
been done, that water ſediment, and other effects ariſing fron 
flooding, with large ſtreams, is probably the very beſt ne. 
thod of meliorating ground, and exterminating the molt pe- 
nicious weeds. It alſo appears from the Captain's expel * 7 
ments, that water properly conducted through young timbe ve. 
plantations, is the cheapeſt and beſt method of encouragin 
heir growth. This gentleman's ideas in conducting gg. . 
currents of water for agricultural purpoſes, have been en 
tended to carry plans of inland navigation into execution ben 
upon moderate expenſes, as appears by his epiſtolary corte 4 
ſpondes , 
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jpondenee with gentlemen in this country, and from ſome re- 


4 cent publications. But this, not belonging to a ſtatiſtical ac. 
debut, T ſhall leave it to others. 

1 We muſt not paſs by the improvements and plantations of 
* Captain George Moriſon, late of Haddo, Haddo hes on the 
* N. W. fide of the burn of Forgue, about an Engliſh mile 
had below where the church ſtands, keeping the courſe of the ri- 
end let. The houſe ſtands on a gradual ſloping bank, a few 
word yards from the burn, built after the modern able. and af. 
| bras genteel accommodation for a large family. On the 
1 haugh between the rivulet and water courſe to the mill, lies 
oy the garden, fenced with a high ſtone wall, and well ſtored 
ih a great variety of fruit trees and buſhes. At no great 


* liſtance from the houſe, there are ſeveral patches of thriving 
plantations of fir, alder, birch, &c. The fields are well cul- 
tivated, and yield good crops. Taking the whole in one 
view, Haddo is one of the moſt pleaſant fituations in this or 
e neighbouring country, and is juſtly admired for its va- 
negated proſpect, by every perſon of taſte and diſcernment, 
dome of the other heritors have begun to plant, encloſe, and 
prove their fields; but their improvements are in an infant 
late“. 


Antiquities, —Till Jately, the Roman antiquities have been 
lttle attended to in this country, By many, it was even be- 
| lieved 


ſt pete 
-xpet! * Wages and Prices.—The wages of ſervants have increaſed greatly within a 
timbet ears. A capable ploughman receives from 61, to 71. It is ſaid, that ſome 


If them draw $1. A female ſervant 21. 10s. to 31. a- year. To a man in 
arreſt 1s. ; to a woman 9d., with victuals; to a day-labourer from 6d. to 8 d., 
ih Wah; to a maſon 18. 2d. ; to a wright 8d.; and to a tailor 6d. to 8 d., 
ith viduals, The price of er ts has 8 conſiderably ſince 1780. 
ben which ſold at Ad., now gives 8d. and 9d. Beef and mutton ſell from 
il. 3 d. to 4d. the pound. Butter ſells at 8 d. the pound, 22 ounces ; and 
werſe from 48. 6d. to 55. the ſtone weight. 
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lieved that the troops of that warlike people, had never p. 
netrated, by land, beyond the Grampian mountains, By 
Captain Shand of this pariſh, juſtly admiring the wiſe policy 
of the Romans, in their military arrangements, was anxious, 
ſome years ago, to trace the remains of the numerous fl 
works, executed by their armies, during their operations i 
North Britain, and from an accurate inſpection of them, vn 
convinced, that the fortifications on the Barra-hill, and the 
extenſive camp oppoſite to Glenmealin, were as much Ro. 
man, as the topographical veſtiges he had obſerved in Strath. 
more, and other South-Grampian countries *. 


Roads.—The roads are not in very good repair, owing, in 
a great meaſure, to the nature of the ſoil, and the ſtatute. l. 
bour being commuted, It would be better to levy the ms 


ney, 


* It is not a little remarkable, that the larger works in this pariſh, are: 
tended the ſame as in the ſouth country, with ſmaller ones, ſome round, as 
others of a rectangular figure, The circular redoubt on the S. E. acclivitzd 
the ſeed-hill of Auchaber, about a ſhort mile from the camp, is well preſers 
and appears to have been an entrenched guard for a ſmall number of men, i 
ing only 20 common paces in diameter, including both the vallum and tit 
body of the place. Proceeding from this remarkable ſpot, in a nearly N.V 
direction, for 5 or 6 miles, by Woodſide in the lands of Frendraught, the Nad 
hill, the Riach-burn, and Auchingoul, one very frequently meets with remai 
that are not farmers works; and though tradition, and the prevailing opitut 
of the country peopie, place them among military, yet they can ſcarcgly & 
called ſo, on account of being ſo much mutilated. But it ſeems worthy of d 
ſervation, that if the Statio ad Ithunam, is ſituated (as there is great reaſon! 
think) at the confluence of the burn of Auld Davie in this pariſh, with tl 
Ythan, the track juſt pointed out, cannot be widely diſtant from the g 
conſalar road, in Ptolemy's Itinerary ; and a learned antiquary, a friend 
mine, now deceaſed, thought he had diſcovered the actual antique cauſes 
leading on through Forgue, Deſkford, and towards Spey, upon the ſame pou 
of the compaſs. There are alſo veſtiges of ſeveral Druidical temples in 


pariſh, 
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ney, and to employ labourers, under direction of an attentive 
zul 2nd capable overſeer, We have reaſon to conclude, that were 
olicy there a bridge thrown over the Dovern, at Marnoch, and an- 
other over the burn at Auchintender, on the great road to 
Aberdeen, through the Garioch, it would contribute much to 
the advantage of this country. 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations, —The crop in 1782, was re- 
markably deficient, and the oat-meal very bad; in ſo much, 
that had it not been for the importation, numbers would have 
periſbed. Some of the heritors commiſſioned a cargo of peaſe, 
and ſold them oũt at prime coſt to the moſt neceſſitous fami- 
lies, Meſſrs. Phyn and Ellis “, merchants in London, gave 
a liberal gratuity of barley and peafe, amounting to 800 
buſhels, to be diſtributed among the moſt diſtreſſed families in 
Forgue and Auchterleſs. It was ſuppoſed, that the crop did 
not yield proviſion for the pariſhioners, for the half of the 
year 1783. At the defare of the heritors, the ſeſſion liſted 
40 l., and diſpoſed of it to the ſame purpoſe, over and above 
their ordinary diſtribution. The air is ſalubrious, the peo- 
ple, in general, healthy, ſober, induſtrious, charitable, hoſpi- 
table, and moſt punctual in attending public worſhip f. 


. Phyn is an her vor of Forgue, and Mr. Ellis a native of Auchterleſs. 
There is no village in the pariſh, and conſequently no manufacture. The 
vomen are occupied in ſpinning linen yarn, from flax given out by merchants 
in the pariſh, 

The uſual fuel in this pariſh, is peat and turf, which is brought from Foud- 
land; but, on account of the great diſtance and difficulty of procuring it, many 
o the pariſhioners are obliged to bring coals, at a great expenſe, from Banff 
and Portſoy, our neareſt ſea-port towns; which are diſtant from the centre of 
tte pariſh, at leaſt, 1) Engliſh miles. Which circumſtance, we think, may be 
adduced as an argument for taking off the preſent heavy duty on coal. 

4 
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NUMBER XXII. 
PARISH or RUTHVEN: 


(CounTr or Fon fax, SYNOD or ANGUS, PRESBYTERY 07 
MioLE.) | 


By the Rev. Mr. James WILL. 


Situation, Extent, Soil, and Produce. 


T* pariſh of Ruthven is pleaſantly ſituated on the N. 
fide of Strathmore, near the foot of the Grampian 
mountains, ſloping gently towards the S. Nearly of a ſquare 
form, it contains about 1900 acres, of which 63-are covetei 
with natural oaks, 240 with fir and hard wood, 40 of "_ 
to be planted, 30 of marl-mires, and 16 of peat-moſs : 
reſt i is partly arable, and partly to be improved during the 
currency of the preſent leaſes. The ſoil, in general, is a light 
hazel mould, with a gravelly bottom, producing excellent 
grain, but liable to be parched 1 in a dry ſummer. The pre 
ſent proprietor has been at great pains to introduce the mo- 
dern! improvements in agriculture, which he has accompliſh 


hot 5 1 


» 


N. 
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ja a conſiderable degree, by reſtrictiag his tenants to a rota- 
tion of cropping the laſt time their farts were let. The ro- 
tation is as follows : field, 1ſt, graſs; 2d, ditto; 3d, ditto; 4th, 
oats; 5th, barley; 6th, oats; 5th, fallow, or green crop; 8th, 
barley with graſs-ſeeds. _ The tenants, from the prejudices of 
education, came into theſe improvements rather reluctantly at 
firſt, They are now, however, as forward in them as their 
neighbours, and begin to experience the advantages of them. 
They are reſtricted from raiſing wheat or flax, in conſiderable 
quantities, becauſe theſe have been found to be rather exhauſt- 
ing crops for the ſoil, The pariſh, however, was always re- 
markable for producing fine flax, but more ſo, it 1s ſaid, be⸗ 
fore the introduction of marl. A greater quantity, indeed, 
might be raiſed now than formerly, but, in the opinion of ex- 
perienced farmers, there is no compariſon as to the quality. 
The ſoil is favourable for turnip and trees of every kind, ſuit- 
ed to the climate. The larix, in particular, grows with un- 
common quickneſs, ſome of them only 15 years old, having 
meaſured 46 inches root girth. Oaks grow naturally; and 
in a former period ſome of them were of great ſize, if we may 
judge from two which have remained time immemorial in the 
old courſe of the river Iſla, about a mile below the church. 


Name and Proprietors.— The etymology of the name is 
doubtful ?. It was anciently expreſſed in the plural, Ruth- 
vens, having been divided into two parts, and belonged to two 
different proprietors : That on the E. fide of the river Iſla was 
termed Earls Ruthven, as having been the property of the 

0 0 2 Earl 

It is pronounced Riven ; and, if a conjecture might be hazarded in a mat- 
ter of ſo much uncertainty, might be ſuppoſed to be compounded of the Gaelic 
words roy (red), and vear (white), perhaps from the ſoil in general abounding 
with ſmall white ſtones, or rather from the appearance of the rocks, on the 


banks of the river in the N. fide of the pariſh, which are of a red colour, but in 
Many places whitened over with age. 
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Earl of Crawford, who, at one period, poſſeſſed a great part 
of the county of Forfar ; the other part was called Ruthvens 
Davy, as having belonged to the laird of Kippen Davy, A. 
bout 1380, both theſe eſtates came into the poſleſſion of 
a branch of the family of Crichton, who kept them until 
1742 *, After the Frendraught family became extinct, and 
the Dumfries family failed in the male line, the head of the 
Ruthven family became chieftain of the ancient and illuftri. 
ous name of Crichton. Upon the death of the late Thoma: 
Crichton, Eſq. of Millhill, and his brother William, the fa 
mily of Crichton of Ruthven failed in the male hne alſo, The 
remaining part of their eſtates, which had been once very ex- 
tenſive in this neighbourhood, was purchaſed 50 years ago by 
Thomas Ogilvy, Eſq. of Coul, and is now in the poſſeſſion of 
his ſon James Ogilvy, Efq. of Iſlabank, who refides in this 
pariſh, and has built an excellent modern houſe, near the 
much admired fituation of the caſtle of Ruthven, which, be. 
ing ruinous, was pulled down ſome years ago. 


| , River, Black-fiſhing, Bridge. — There are no hills in 
this 


* The firſt of that family who held the barony of Ruthven was James, ſecond 
fon of Stephen Crichton of Cairns, brother to George Crichton, Earl of Caithneß, 
and couſin to Sir William Crichton of Crichton, Lord Chancellor of Scotland. 
In the year 1477, James Crichton of Ruthven was Lord Provoſt of Edinburgh; 
another of the ſame name, who had the honour of knighthood, was maſter of 
horſe to King Charles IT- It is faid, that the haughty diſpoſition of Sir James 
prevented him from enjoying long his elevated ſtation ; and that his merry mo- 
narch having, on a particular occaſion, made him a preſent of 500 l., with a te. 
cotamendation to © creiſh his boots“ with it, alluding to his country and his 
office, the knight took offence at the expreſſion, returned the money, relignel 
his office, and retired to Scotland, But, habituated to the extravagance of 1 
court he had abandoned, he diffipated his fortune, and gave a blow to the fi- 
mily eſtate which it never recovered. There is a fine portrait of Sir James by 
Vandyke, in the poſſeſſion of his deſcendant, in the female line, John Kinlo 

| Efq, of Kilrie. 
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his pariſh, though ſome riſing grounds improperly retain that 
ume. Upon one of theſe, called Candle-hill, the place is to 
te ſeen where the barons of Ruthven erected a gibbet in feu- 
al times. T'wo of thoſe eminences are diſtinguiſhed by the 
ame of Laws, upon one of which there was a large cairn 
ome years ago. The only river in the pariſh is the Iſla, 
hich, after bounding it for upwards of a mile on the N. 
kde, turns ſuddenly in the direction from N. W. to 8. E., di- 
ding the pariſh into two unequal parts, leaving the largeſt 
n the E. fide. The upper part of its courſe 1s rocky and 
inding, with bold and fteep banks, covered in many places 
rith natural woods, and affording ſome very romantic ſcenery. 
ter paſſing the Lin, which is a fall over ſeveral ridges of 
broken rock, the river reſolves itſelf into a pool, called the 
ral, probably a corruption of Quarry-hole, there appear- 
g to have been a quarry on the E. fide, at ſome remote pe- 
lod, This pool is deep and broad, but becomes more ſhal- 
w toward the S., and ends in the broad ford, famous in the 
nals of black fiſhing. Upon leaving the ford, the river di- 
des itſelf into two branches, forming a ſmall iſland, called 
dtanner Iſland, containing about 6 acres : afterward, diverfi- 
ed with rapid ſtreams and gentle meanderings, it continues 
o extend through level and fertile fields. In winter, the low 
rounds are greatly injured by the river ſhifting its courſe, 


; "Jing away the rich ſoil, and depoſiting barren fand and 
rol Rel in its place. It would be greatly to the advantage 
mes 


oth of proprietors and tenants, that a ftraight channel was 
it for this river, through its hanghs or low grounds, for 
out 8 miles, from the S. fide of this pariſh, where the river 
ezins to take a direction to the weſtward, to the bridge of 
upar Angus. The river is well ſtocked with trout and fal- 
non. In the months of October and November, the latter 
Me here to ſpawn, at which time great havock is made a- 
mong 
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mong them by the black.fiſhers. The practice of black. fh be 
ing is ſo called, becauſe it is performed in the night time, Miſc t 
becauſe the fiſh are then black or foul. At this ſeaſon, they ſite | 
frequent the gravelly ſhallows, where the female digs cons. ne 
derable holes, in which ſhe depoſits the roe. During this a 
peration, which uſually continues for ſome weeks, the mals 
attends her, and both are in a very torpid ſtate. The black. 
fiſhers, provided with ſpears, compoſed of 5 barbed prong, 
fixed upon a ſtrong ſhaft, wade up and down upon the f 
lows, preceded by a great torch, or blaze, as it is called, co. 
fiſting of dried broom, or fir tops, faflened round a pole, By 
this light the fiſh are ſoon diſcerned, and being then very dull mov 
are eaſily transſixed. Formerly regular fiſh courts (as they{ſhunt 
were called), were held once a- year at leaſt, before the juſlio 
of the diſtrict, where perſons ſuſpected of this practice via 
put upon oath, and if they refuſed to clear themſelves in tu u 
manner, or if their guilt was proved by proper evidence, ti d 
were liable to fines and impriſonment. At preſent, no ata ö 
tion is paid to prevent a practice equally againſt the laws ¶ bb 
the country, deſtructive of the health, and ſubverſive of tie 
morals of thoſe who follow it. The fiſh, at this ſeaſon, an 
very unwholeſome food; the ſtrongeſt conſtitutions often ro 
fer from wading up to the middle in water for hours togetbe e. 
in the dead of the night of all the year; and a black-fiſkin of t 
match often ends in drunkenneſs and debauchery. There i Kut 
a bridge of 2 arches over the river Ila in this pariſh, on dt 
high road from Dunkeld and Blairgowrie to Kerriemuit u bon 
Brechin. It is not known when it was built, but, from! utu; 
conſtruction, being narrow, appears to be ancient. It et 
lately repaired, and is of great ſervice to the country, tle Neck 
being only other 2, befides it, upon the river, from its four 
at Caentochan, in the head of Gleniſla pariſh, to its junction JN 
with the Tay at Kinclaven, in a ſtretch upwards of 40 mils 
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ſhe many melancholy accidents which have happened at one 
the fords of this river, might be expected to work upon 
the feelings of all concerned, ſo far as to induce them to add 
ne more at leaſt to the number. 


Feclefraftical Matters, Stipend, Poor, Oc. Tradition ſays, 


lack gat the church of Ruthven was ereQed by the Earl of Craw- 
rong ford, proprietor of the barony of Inverquiech, for the accom- 
- (hl Mnodation of his tenants, ſeveral of them having been killed 


by the Rollos of Balloch, in going to their pariſh church of 

Alyth. Afterward, when the turbulent neighbours were re- 

moved, and the church became of no further uſe to the te- 

unts of Inverquiech, the proprietor of Ruthven got that ba- 

ny erected into a ſeparate pariſh, and obtained the Earl of 
Crawford's chapel, which lay convenient, to be the pariſh 

hurch, and the lands mortified to its miniſter to be a glebe. 

t does not appear how this tranſactſon was brought about, 

probably 1t might have been through the interference of the 
wbbot of Arbroath, who was both patron of the pariſh, and 
tular of the tithes. Upon the forfeiture of the Panmuir fa- 
fily, in 1715, the right of patronage devolved to the 
Lrown: the miniſter is titular of the tithes by a gift in the 
hear 1634, from the Marquis of Hamiltom, then proprietor 
if the Abbey-lands, to Mr. Patrick Crichton, miniſter of 
Ruthven, and his ſucceſlors 1 in office, The ſtipend is below 
le minimum, and has never been augmented. The glebe, 
conſiſting of upwards of 20 acres of good ſoil, is pleaſantly 
Uuated on the W. bank of the river Iſla, with a gentle ſlope 
o the 8. and E. The living, including, the glebe, may be 
ſeckoned rather better than 601. communibus annis,— There 
a fund of upwards of 1001. for the ſupport of the poor, 
which was lately augmented by a legacy of 201. from Mr. 
Andrew Pitcairn, writer in Dundee, whole father, Mr. Ro- 
bert 
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bert Pitcairn, was the firſt miniſter here after the Revolutig, 
The collections amount to about 51. yearly. There i; 
preſent only one poor family, conſiſting. of a mother and y 
children, who receive a weekly allowance from the fund, 


Rent of the Pariſh, Population and Manners. —The preſet 
rent of the pariſh is 630 Il. All the leaſes have 17 years 
run, except one, which will expire in 3 years; and a conf 
derable riſe of rent is expected from that farm. The aboy 
rent is excluſive of the oak, and other plantations, the mob 
marl, the annual value of which cannot eaſily be aſcertaine 
The oaks are ſold once in 20 years for the bark: the laſt ting 
they were cut down, about 18 years ago, they gave neat 
2001. From the increaſed value of oak-bark, a very gre 
riſe is now expected. At the laſt cutting, between 3000 1 
4000 of the heſt trees were reſerved, which have thrive 
markably. h 

According to Dr. Webſter's report, the population in 17;; 
was 280, The number of the pariſhioners in all, is 10 
220: The medium number of births, for the laſt 7 years, 1 


7, and of deaths 4. The pariſh has been gradually on tis 


decreaſe, owing to the enlarging of the farms. This has alk 
contributed, ina great degree, to the removal of the cottagers' 


The tenants being reſtricted from ſubſetting mare or leſs, are eſſecul 
prevented from having cottagers upon the old eſtabliſhment. Until very late) 


all of them had their proportion of theſe uſeful dependants. Every cottaf 


family in this pariſh, poſſeſſed a houſe, garden, graſs for one cow, and one c 
puted acre of good ground. The ground was laboured by the farmer, who ul 
drove out their dung, brought home their corn and fuel, conſiſting of peat ® 


turf. The one half of their acre was in oats, the other in barley. The 
was 11. a- man reaper in harveſt. The cottager and his family were ſubject to 


call of the farmer, for what other work he might need, and were paid ach 


ing to the rate of the country. With theſe advantages, and their own indulſ 
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The pariſhioners are all of the Eſtabliſhed Church, except 2 of 
the Church of England, who attend public worſhip regular. 
y in the pariſh church, while they reſide here. The pariſhi- 
oners, for the moſt part, are employed in agriculture ; there 
are, however, a few manufacturers, tradeſmen, millers, and 
day-labourers. They are, in general, honeſt, ſober and in- 
duſtrious, living peaceably and comfortably. The ague was 
formerly very common among them, -probably from their 
poor way of living; but now it is ſcarcely ever heard of. 


Antiquities, —On the S. and W. fide of the pariſh, there is 
an encloſure of great antiquity, concerning the uſe of which 
tradition gives no account. It is nearly of a ſquare form, 
and contains about an Engliſh acre of ground. The walls, 
which are of earth, as far as can be judged, have been origi. 
nally of confiderable height and breadth. A deep and wide 
ditch on the outſide of the wall, filled with water from an ad- 
joining moraſs, is {till almoſt entire. This fort, now known 
by the name of Caſtledykes, was probably a place of retreat 
to the neighbourhood in times of turbulence and barbariſm. 
The north part of this pariſh is ſaid to have been the ſcene of 
engagement between the Engliſh and Scotch forces, under 
King Edward and Robert Bruce. Although there is no men- 
tion of this ſkirmiſh in hiſtory, yet it is confirmed by ſeveral 
monuments of antiquity and tradition: confirmed in this man- 
ner, it muſt ever be valuable in a country where authentic re- 
cords have been deſtroyed by the barbarous policy of its in- 
vaders. The Engliſh army ſeems, at this time, to have been 

Vor. XII. P p ſtationed 


at home, the cottagers, in general, lived comfortably according to their ſtation, 
and brought up a numerous and hardy offspring. For the moſt part they have 
emigrated to the manufacturing towns, and their removal has proved, in many 
teſpects, an eſſential loſs to the intereſts of agriculture, particularly for one ar- 
diele, having rendered country ſervants and day. labourers very expenſive, and 
Uüßeult to be got. 
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ſtationed on the S. fide of Strathmore, at Ingliſton, (i. e. Eng. 
liſh town) where remains of their camp are till diſcernible, 
the Scotch forces, or a conſiderable part of them, at leaf, on 
the N. fide of the ſtrath, at the foot of the Grampian moun. 
tains, having their front covered by the river Ila. A coni. 
cal mount in this pariſh, called Saddle-hillock, is faid to have 
been made ufe of by the Engliſh, perhaps to command the 
ford at Dellavaird, whilſt their troops marched over to at. on 
tack the Scotch, and to have received its name from ſome cir. mn 
cumſtance which took place on that occaſion, but which is not 
diſtinQly related. The hillock ſtands upon a very level field, 
is of confiderable height, and has upon its top the remains of 
a ſmall earthen fort, evidently artificial ; and appears from an 
opening made in its fide, to have been compoſed of large 
ſtones, ſome of which are ſmoothed, as if they had been taken 
from the bed of the river. Whether it was erected on this 
occaſion, or whether it might not have been much more an. 
cient, it is not eaſy to determine. It would appear that the n 
Engliſh were repulſed in their attempt to ford the river, pur -“ 
ſued by the Scotch, and brought to an engagement, to the 
S. of the river, and hillock above mentioned, where, under 
a huge cairn in the E. moor (heath) of Ruthven, their dead 
are ſaid to be buried. On the S. fide of the river, in the pa. * 
riſh of Alyth, the place where the Scotch forces were it Wl mn 
tioned, ſtill goes by the name of Brucetown ; and 2 large pill 
ſtanding ſtones are ſtill to be ſeen erected in remembrance of Wl ** 
this event. Upon one of thefe is a repreſentation of a horle- 
ſhoe, an emblem ſufficiently expreſſive in the eventful hiſtory 


cf the celebrated Scottiſh hero “. dou 
In 


* This evidently alludes to Bruce's narrow eſcape from England, when L. it t] 
ward had reſolved to murder him. Bruflius interea per comitem Gomeriæ + 


vitum amicum certior de repentino periculo factus ; qui non auſus fugs conl- 
lius ate 
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In the E. moor above mentioned, are two large granites, a 
ſpecies of ſtone rather uncommon in this neighbourhood, 
landing ere&, between 5 and 6 feet above ground, at the diſ- 
tance of 12 feet from each other, and having each a flat fide 
fronting due 8. There are 2 ſmaller ſtones to the S. of the 
large ones, and 48 feet diſtant from them, and at right angles, 
but 12 feet diſtant from each other. The largeſt granite is 
on the W. fide, and 20 feet in circumference. Theſe ſtones 
might be confidered as ſome Druidical monument ; the more 
ſo, as the farm adjoining 1s called Draffan, which, according 
to ſome, is a corruption of Druidum Fanum, that is a temple, 
or place of worſhip of the Druids *. 

Several ſtone coffins have been dug up in the pariſh, con- 
taining fragments of human bones, apparently of great ſize, 
Belides the cairns above mentioned, there is a number of 
ſmaller ones in this pariſh, one of which, known by the name 
of Crian's Gref, ſaid to have been erected upon the grave of 
anoted robber, ſeems to indicate, that the ſepulchural tumulus 
was not always raiſed in honour of the dead. 


Minerale, Moſs and Marl. The pariſh abounds in mineral 
| ſprings, 


lum litteris committere, Brufſii exemplo monitus, ad eum calcaria inaurata, 
mmmoique aliquot aureos miſit, tanquam ſuperiore hec die mutuo ab eo acces» 
piſſet. Robertus, ut in periculis homines ſunt ſagaciores, non ignarus quid eo 
wanere ſignificaretur, fabrum de note accerſit, trium equorum ſoleas inverſas ac 
prepoſteras equis affigere jubet, ne veſtigia, velut abeuntium, per nivem fugam 
poderct.—Bucu. 

* Unfortunately for this conjecture, the following doubts occur :—T. It is 
doubtful if the Druids had any temples that were rectangular, or even circular, 
« any places of worſhip whatever, except groves. 2, It is doubtful if any 
Druids inhabited this part of the iſland. 3. Cranting they did, it is doubtful 
if they or our forefathers, at that time, knew any thing of the Latin language. 
i the learned antiquary could ſufficiently remove the two firſt of theſe, the 


Utter might eaſily be got over, by ſuppoſing the name to haye heen of a later 
Late, 8 
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ſprings, ſeemingly of different kinds, but their medicinal quz. 
lities have never as yet been aſcertained. A ſteel ſpring was 
diſcovered lately near the manſe. It is generally pure, but 
at times turbid, emitting periodically conſiderable quantities 
of reddiſh ochrey ſubſtance. There is a peat-moſs in the pa- 
riſh, but it is difficult of acceſs, except in a very dry ſummer. 
The principal dependence of the pariſhioners for fuel, is upon 
coal from Dundee, the neareſt ſea port. The pariſh containg 
ſhell mar], of very fine quality. It is found, for the moſt part, 
under peat-moſs ; ; ſometimes, however, under ſand, and, what 
is remarkable, at one place, under a bed of pure clay, upwards 
of 3 feet thick. There is, indeed, a field of clay 1 in the neigh. 
bourhood, but, as there is no running water near it, except 
ſmall ſprings, it is not eaſy to conceive the length of time re- 
quiſite for theſe, or the ordinary waſhing of rain-water, to 
have carried away and depoſited ſuch a tenacious ſubſtance as 
clay, to ſuch a thickneſs above the marl, which, from its na- 
ture, muſt have been formed by degrees in the bottom of 2 
lake. It is upwards of 50 years fince this uſeful manure was 
diſcovered; but, ſuch was the 1 1gnorance and obſtinacy of the 
country people, that it was a long time before they would a- 
vail themſelves of it. It is even told, that ſome of the neigh- 
bouring proprietors were under the neceſſity of binding their 
tenants under a penalty to make uſe of a certain quantity of 
it yearly. Afterward, however, when they began to per- 
ceive its effects upon the ſoil, from want of reſtriction, they o- 
vercropped ſome of their fields to ſuch a degree, that they 
feel the effects of it to this day, and, in ſome places, are re- 
duced to a caput mortuum. A darg of marl i. e. as much as 
could be caſt up with one ſpade in one day, amounting often 
to 200 bolls, did not coſt then above 18 d. or 2 8.; it is no 
ſold at rod. a-boll, at the neighbouring moſs of Baikie, in 
the pariſh of Airly, their being none diſpoſed of at preſent in 
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this pariſh. A vein of clay marl, of a red and yellow colour, 
was obſerved here ſeveral years ago, and found to anſwer well 
with the dry grounds. It was afterward diſcovered to be a 
ſpecies of fuller's earth ; but the diſcovery came too late, as 
the vein by that time was nearly exhauſted. 


Advantageous Situation for Machinery.—At Balbirnie, up- 
on the E. fide of the river Iſla, there is a good ſituation for a 
diſtillery. Farther up the river, and on each fide of the Lin, 
where the corn and waulkmills ſtand, there are excellent fitu- 
ations for machinery, where, with little expenſe, a great bo- 
dy of water could be procured during the whole year, to any 
neceſſary height. There are two other ſituations for mills, 
at preſent unoccupied. The one at the bridge on the N. fide, 
where there was a waulk (or fulling) mill formerly; the o- 
ther at a little diſtance on the S. fide of the bridge, where a 
liat-mill ſtood ſome years ago. It might be mentioned, that 
there would be a capital fituation for machinery on the wa- 
ter ridge of the glebe, with an excellent freeſtone quarry, 
within 200 yards of it. What would be greatly in favour of 
this ſituation, is, that the low glebe, conſiſting of about 10 
zeres of fine ſoil, lies directly above the water ridge, is very 
level, and might be watered, in every direction, for bleaching 
ground, by a ſmall rivulet which never dries up, called the 
Kirkton burn. The abundance of freeſtone in this pariſh, its 
centrical ſituation to the manufacturing villages of Capar An- 
gus, Alyth, and Kirriemuir, its moderate diſtance from the 


flouriſhing town of Dundee, being only 15 miles, and 12 0 


theſe upon a turnpike road ; the pleaſantneſs and fertility of 
the country, and the reaſonable price of proviſions added to 
the water-falls above mentioned, feem to concur in pointing 
out this little pariſh as a deſirable ſpot for machinery and ma- 
puſafture, Something of this kind is much wanted to quick- 
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en the induſtry of the tenants, and give a ready market u 
many articles at preſent of little value. It is to be hopeq, 
that theſe natural advantages will not always be overlooked, 
and that an obſerving and induſtrious age will at length avi 
itſelf of circumſtances ſo ſtrikingly favourable, 


State of tbe Pariſh 50 years ago. — Agriculture was in the 
ſame rude ſtate in this pariſh 50 years ago, that it had heen 
for time immemorial, without any improvement or alteration 
whatever. A ſmall portion of the farm, called the infield, 
which lay contiguous to the houſe, received all the dung, and Wi hee: 
was kept conſtantly in crop with barley and oats, or ſome- 
times with flax, as the ground was in condition to bear it 
The reſt of the farm was called the outfield, and kept for . 
paſture, in ſuch natural graſs as it could produce. That 
part of the outfield which was arable, after remaining three 
years in graſs, was cropped for other three years ſuccel. ont 
ſively with black oats, an inferior Kind of grain, of which 2 gg. 
bolls at leaſt were required to give 1 boll of meal. Unic- WW Th. 
quainted with the method of raifing artificial graſſes, and un- W..c, 
able to maintain their beſtial upon their ſcanty paſture, the Mont 
tenants were under the neceſſity of ſending the greater part of u, 
them to the glens in the Highlands, from the concluſion of the ¶ tec, 
ſeed-time, about the beginning of June, until about the mide Wi ters 
dle of September. From the want of turnip, and other green 
food, their cattle were poorly fed in winter, and their cons ate 
gave little or no milk. In place of milk, they were necell- 10s 
tated to have recourſe to the wretched ſubſtitute of ¶Krine, t ¶ pere 
unboiled flummery, prepared from the refuſe of oatmeal ſoake 
in water. A cow was never known to have a calf oftenet 
than once in two. years. Animal food was never ſeen ini 
farmer's houſe above once or twice a- year. The rent wi 
trifling, but the tenant was inactive, perſiſting in the *. 

trac 
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tu rack of imperſect agriculture, and ſeldom ſeeking beyond 
el, any ſubſiſtenee. Yet thoſe who have lived to experience the 
el, wonderful change which half a century has produced, do not 
ny that they were formerly unhappy ; ſatisfied with little, 

if none of them were rich, neither were there any really poor. 

Their great dependence at that time was upon their ſheep, of 
the WW which they brefl and maintained conſiderable numbers. Af- 
cen ter the ſeparation of the crop from the ground, the fields be- 
ton Wi came then a kind of common paſturage, until the enſuing ſeed- 
eld, eme; but upon the introduction of ſown graſs and turnip, it 
and N became neceſſary to put away the ſheep ; and there are now 
e; only a very few for private uſe. The whole of the wool 
r it. Wi vas manufactured in the pariſh into a kind of coarſe wook- 
for len cloth, with part of which the farmer clad himſelf and 
[hat family; the remainder was ſold to help to pay the rent. All 
the flax which was then raiſed, and which, like the wool, was 
conſiderable in quantity, but more ſo in quality, was manu- 
faftured in the pariſh for home conſumption, or ſold in yarn. 
The following table, from good information, may ſerve to give 
a comparative ſtate of this pariſh, and even throw ſome light 
on the ſtate of other pariſhes, not only at the period alluded 
to, but for a long time back. — Vote: 50 years are mentioned, 
becauſe ſome authentic documents refer to that period. No al- 
teration whatever was obſerved here, until about 35 years 
ago. In the firſt column in the article Servants Wages, there 
ae ſome perquiſites called bounties, amounting from 5 s. to 
10 8. yearly, not included; in the ſecond column all theſe 
perquiites are included. 


CoMPA- 
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CoMPARATIVE STATE of the PaRISH for Years 1742 and 1792, 


Thoſe marked thus , are converſion prices, and may be 
reckoned a ſhilling at leaſt below the market. 


— 


— — 


Number of pariſhioners, 

of tenants <« 
— of ploughmen, - 
—— of work-horſes, - 
of work-cattle, - 


yearly, = - 
of cattle maintained 


yearly, = - - 
of ſheep, = - 
of Ibs. of wool, - 
of ſtones of hay, 
of acres of turnip, 
Rent of the pariſh, < - 
Wages of a man ſervant, - 


man and boy), - - = 
of a herd. 
of a woman ſervant, 
of a man reaper, = 
of a woman reaper, 


with victualis = 
Price of a horſe, - - =» 
of an OX, = - =» 
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NUMBER XXIV. 


PARISH or AUCHTERLESS. 


(CounTY AND SYNOD OF ABFRDEEN, PRESBYTERY OF Tus. 
REF.) 


By the Rev. Mr. ALEXANDER Ros. 


Name, Situation, Extent, Soil, &c. 


HE name of the pariſh is ſaid to be derived from the 
Gaelic. It is about 7 miles long and 3 broad. The 

ſoil is various ; in ſome places a deep black mould, but the 
greater part is light and gravelly, intermixed with clay, which 
is early, and productive of good crops. There are no moun- 
tains nor hills. A ſmall river or rivulet called Ythan, abound- 
ing with trouts, which takes its riſe from two ſprings, runs 
from the 8. W. to the N. E., and paſſes through the parill, 
In ſummer it can be ſtepped over in many places, but gradu- i 
ally increaſes by the addition of many other flreams as it 
glides along towards the ſea, and becomes a pretty large 1! 
at Ellon, where a fine bridge has lately been built. 
Pop ulation 
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Population. — According to Dr. Webſter's report, the po- 
pulation in 1755 was 1264. When the preſent incumbent 
was ſettled here in 1774, and viſited his pariſh next ſpring, 
there were 1360 ſouls in it; at preſent there are ſcarcely 
1290, This decreaſe 1s owing to ſeveral cauſes. On one e- 
ſtate ſome extenſive farms have been waſte, and ſeveral crofts 
for a number of years. On other eſtates, two farms have 
been put into one. On all theſe were many families, who 
have gone to manufacturing towns, or otherwiſe, where they 
have daily employment. There are not 40 diſſenters in the 
pariſh ; 3 of them Roman Catholics, 5 Seceders, and the reſt 
Epiſcopals. There are 6 heritors, one of whom only refides 
in the pariſh at preſent. From January 1775 to January 
1793, there have been 536 baptiſms and 170 marriages, 
which, at an average, is 10 marriages and about 31 bap- 
tiſms in the year. 


Church, Stipend, Poor, Cc. A new handſome church was 
built in 1780, and the manſe in 1769. The ſtipend, includ- 
ing communion elements, graſs-money, &c. is about 4ol. 10s. 
with 48 bolls oat-meal. An augmentation of 48 bolls meal, 
and a ſmall addition for communion elements was decreed by 
the court of teinds in February 1791, but never yet localled, 
The glebe, and a ſmall garden, meaſure 6 acres. The patron- 
age is claimed by the Crown, and Mr. Duff of Hatton, the 
principal heritor: When a vacancy happens, both preſent to 
the living.— There is a parochial ſchool here. The ſalary is 
vl, 6s. 84. By the ſeſſion- clerkſhip, marriages, baptiſins, and 
ſchool- fees, the living will be, communibus annis, upwards of 

20l.— There are at preſent 16 poor and indigent perſons on 
the roll, principally reduced to poverty by old age and diſ- 
tempers. The fund for their maintenance ariſes from the vo- 
luntary contributions of the pariſhioners on the Sundays, and 
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at the time of the celebration of the ſacrament of the Low, 
Supper. It amounts, at preſent, to about 251. Sterling, 
which, with money for the pall, fines from delinquents, and 
the intereſt of 1201. Sterling at 43 per cent. diſtributed quar. 
terly and occaſionally, is adequate to their neceilities, with 
what little ſome of them can earn for themſelves. None of 
the pariſhioners are allowed to beg, as they are all ſupported 
in their own houſes . 


Rent. — The valued rent of the patiſnh is 31531. 7 s. Scots. 
The real rent about T5001. Sterling. The rents are paid 
partly in money and oat-meal, and a variety of cuſtoms and 
ſervices. On ſome eſtates the tenants are bound to pay but. 
ter, ducks, hens, capons, &c. to dig, dry, carry home, and build 
up a certain quantity of peats, and to carry from the neareſt 
ſea-port, coals for the proprietors uſe, They are alſo bound 


for 


* By the famine in 1782 and 1783, the inferior ranks were reduced to the 
greateſt extremity of want, and many would have periſhed without extraordi. 
nary aſſiſtance, which was cheerfully afforded. Happy for this country, provi- 
dence brought about a peace; ſo that the peaſe which were laid up for the 
navy, were ſold off, which was the ſaving of the North of Scotland. By large 
purchaſes of theſe and Engliſh barley, and by a noble and ſeaſonable ſupply ot 
theſe articles, gratuitouſly ſent from London, by the humane and benevolent 
Meſſrs. Ph—n and E—is, the lives of the pariſhioners were preſerved. The 
kirk-ſeflion's funds were reduced by the exertions made, from 1801. to 1201, 
Sterling, It is worthy of obſervation, that notwithſtanding the ſcarcity, and 
that three-fourths of the people lived for ſeveral months almoſt wholly on peaſe- 
meal, to which they had not been accuſtomed, yet there never was in the me- 
mory of the oldeſt man living, better health enjoyed by the pariſhioners. The 
phyſician's aid was ſeldom wanted. 


Wages.-—A day-labourer has 8 d. a-day ; a wright 8d.; a tailor 6d., all ex- 
cluſive of victuals; men ſervants, for farming, from 71. to $1. a-year ; women 
ſervants 31,; men hired for harveſt 21., and women 20s, All theſe are near 
double of what they were 30 years ago. 
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fr a certain number of ſhort and long carriages, 2. e. errands 
wich horſes and carts; a certain nuaber of reapers a day in 
harveſt, and plough yokings and harrowing on the heritor's 
mains. Theſe are all eſtimated as part of rent. On other e- 
fates few of theſe are exacted. On eſtates where the proprie- 
tors live at a diſtance, the cuſlums and carriages are convert- 


d ed. Theſe ſervices and cuſtoms are great diſcouragements and 
hardſhips on the induttrious improving tenant, which, it is 
to be hoped, will, ere long, become obſolete, 

id Agriculture, &c. About 20 years ago, oxen-ploughs were 

al Winoftiy in ute. Now there are only 14 oxen-ploughs in the 


t. pariſh, The impreving tenants, in general, uſe the light Eng- 
1d Wh lik plough, drawn by 2 horſes, of which ſome employ 3 or 4. 


eſt Though the expenie of horſes is great, yet the large quanti- 
nd es of meal and bear they carry to market, or a ſea-port, and 
for dhe great quantity of lime they bring home for their grounds, 
obliges them to uſe horſes for every purpoſe. Double carts 
the for ſome years have been uſed by all the farmers who have 
ri. ſtrong horſes. Oats, bear and peaſe, are the only kinds of 
_ grain ſown here, principally the two firit. Of theſe great 
15 quantities are raiſed, and much meal exported every year. Ex- 
y of tenfive fields are laid ont yearly for hay and paſture, The 
lent Wierals-ſeeds are ſown in with bear or oats; what is deſigned 
Ti Wir hay is generally after turnip, of which large quantities are 
—_ in broad caſt, ſore in drills, Tae turnips are 
* wn, ſome in , P 
ele. led for feeding, not only for the butcher and their own fa- 
me.  Wſulies, but principally for their young cattle, which the far- 
ne ver finds much more for his advantage; as being fed on tur- 
up through the winter and ſpring, and full grazing in the 
ne Amer, they riſe to a conſiderable ſize, and bring from 5 1. 
on l. or upwards, at 3 years of age. Potatoes are planted in 
early 


peat abundance on every farm and croft. Upon the S. ſide 
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ef the ſmall water of Ythan, there is a great deal of rifin for 
ground, covered with, ſhort heath, little capable of improve. 
ment; yet there are ſome fine extenſive farms on that fide, 
well improved, except the moor ground. On the other ſe Wl 
of ſaid rivulet, a beautiful proſpect preſents itſelf to every 
ſtranger. The farms large and cloſe, in general in high eul. he | 
tivation. Little more than 20 years ago, the greateſt number 
of theſe fine and extenſive farms were in the ſame neglectel 
flate with many others in the country. The leaſes were ge. 
ncrally for 19 years. On one eſtate moſtly liferents, By 
the firſt, the farmer tried to improve his ground for 9 or 10 
years, and the remainder of his leaſe, he ſcourged and over. 
cropped it, by which he both injured himſelf and the poſſe. 
ſion. By the ſecond, or liſerent leaſes, the judicious farmer 
ſaw he might ruin himſelf, by launching out too far in in. 
proving his farm, and might be cut off by death before te 
drew in any return for the expenſes he had been at, and lem N 
his family deſtitute. Therefore, to remedy theſe evils, ſere- 
ral of them applied to the proprietors to have their leales 
lengthened out to a longer period. This ſeveral of the molt 
improving tenants obtained, and got new leaſes for their om 
lifetime, 19 years after that, and a lifetime to one of thei 
ſons, upon paying a graſſum or fine, or a moderate riſe d 
rent at the commencement of each of theſe periods. Thisen- 
couraged the ſpirited and enterprifing tenant, which has he 
a moſt happy effect. The exertions they now make are vet 
great. Engliſh {hell lime is now brought from Banff ot 
M<Duft, at the diſtance of 18 or 20 miles in large quant. 
ties. Inſtances are not wanting here of farmers carry 
400, $09, and even from 1020 to 1200 bolls to lay on ther 
poſſeſſions in the courſe of one year, which will ſoon amp 
compenſate them for this great expenſe. It has anſwered 


another valuable purpoſe, viz, ſetting ſuch an example be⸗ 
| fare 
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fire thoſe in the lower walks of life, that has excited in them, 
(where properly encouraged), the like ſpirit of improvement, 
by bringing lime at the ſame diſtance to their crofts, or ſmall 
pendicles, even when they have but one ſmall horſe and cart, 
Such farmers, ſome of them men of enlarged ideas, are pub- 
lic bleſſings. Conſcious of the inconvenience and hardſhips 
they labour under, by the aforementioned ſervices and cuſtoms, 
they have let off part of their grounds to ſubtenants at a rea- 
ſonable rent, have built houſes for them, given them leaſes, 
By and exact not one day's ſervice from them; only when they 
have occaſion to hire them as day-labourers, that they ſhall 
ſerve them in preference to another. 


fleſ. 
* Miſcellaneous Obᷣſervations.—Peats and turf have always 
i. been the fuel uſed here, which, in digging, drying and carry- 


ng home, employed the farmer and his ſervants the greateſt 

part of the ſummer, as the moſſes are at the diſtance of 6 or 7 

miles from many of the farms. Now the more enlightened 

farmers uſe no more peats than is neceſſary for their Kitchens, 
aid drying their corns for meal, but chooſe rather to bring 
Lagliſh coal from Banff or M Duff, though the price is ex- 
travagantly high, ſometimes 22 d. the barrel, of 12 ſtone 
weight. A few draughts of their carts will bring coal ſuſſi- 
cent to ſerve them through the year: and thus they have 
time during the ſummer for carrying lime for their farms, 
E the unequal and oppreſfive duty on coals carried coaſt-ways 
were taken off, it would be the greateſt advantage to this pa- 
rin, (where the ordinary fuel is ſcarcely to be had, eſpecial- 
ly in wet ſummers), as well as it would be to the whole of 


rrying 
\ their we north of Scotland. There are about 1 500 black cattle in 
ame de pariſh ; 200 horſes of various ſizes; and 1600 ſheep, 


nolty of the ſmall Scotch breed ; they have been improving 
i fize and wool for ſome years, by the introduction of lar- 
ger 
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ger tups. Sheep have decreaſed here in number fince the ge. 
neral practice took place of laying down ſo much ground wit, il it 
clover, and other green crops. —The people are, in gener, on 
very regular in their attendance on public worſhip, and ain 
pains to have their children educated. They are ſober, . wi 
duſtrious, charitable and humane, and live in great harmony (Wi lin 
with the few diſſenters in the pariſh. The principal farmer; def 
have now good houſes, live in a very genteel ſtyle, are ſocial if rat 
and hoſpitable, and their dreſs correſponds with their manner 
of living. Neither lime nor marl are found in the parih, Wi vr 
There are a few ſtone quarries, but of a bad quality, and very Th 
inacceſſible, for which reaſon there are no ſtone fences. Eat. cio! 
en fences and ditches can only be obtained. On theſe, ſom 29 
have planted thorn hedges. There is great ſcarcity of wood: 
Only 3 plantations of firs, two of them young, and not fit, » {if b 
yet, for any purpoſe. There is much ground covered vid in: 
heath, and fit for no purpoſe but planting. No hard wood, Wi and 
but a few trees about gentlemen's houſes, There is only 1] i 
inn in the pariſh, on the poſt-road leading from Aberdeen to 
Banff; and as there is no poſt-office, letters and newſpapers WW *PP 
are left there by the poſt, and returns forwarded the fam Au 
way to the firſt office. There are ) corn-mills; and laſt year hi ef 
3 threſhing mills were erected, 2 of theſe go by horſes, and i the: 
with water. Two or three others are in forwardneſs. Ther Vo! 
is only 1 fair, principally for ſheep. No brewery or diltille 
ry. There are no manufaQures eſtabliſhed. Women ar it fl 
employed by the ſtocking merchants in Aberdeen in knitting pro 
ſtockings, and in ſpinning flax for the linen manufactures 
There are a few Druidical circles, but not ſo large as in ma- 
ny other places. Superſtition ſtill ſpares them, though ſtones 
are ſo ſcarce. Alſo many cairns, &c. | 


Antiquities, — The moſt remarkable piece of antiquity 10 
| this 


5 
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this pariſh, and moſt worthy of attention, is the camp oppo- 
fte to the farming village of Glenmailen, from which it is 
erl. only divided by a deep ravine; the ſmall river of Vthan run- 
ang in the bottom. One fide of the work follows the gentle 
windings of the river's lofty hank ; two others are ſtraight 
on BY lines, the profiles of the vallum correct, and all the parts well 
ner BY defined, and in great preſervation : The fourth fide is oblite- 
xa i rated ſo far by the plough, that it appears only like a large 
nner ridge of land, raiſed to a ſuperior height. The interior area 
ih. comprehends go acres Scotch, or 120 of Engliſh meaſure. 
ver The fituation of this grand work appears advantageous, judi- 
th. ciouſly placed, juſt where the Ri- hill, (a part of the extenſive 
ſome WY moors of Fond-land), by a gentle declivity, is joined to the 
00d: plain champain country below, and covered at the diſtance of 
it, v about 12 miles by another great work on Barra-hill, by a 
with mall ſtation oppoſite to Pitcaple on the Urie, or Glen-water, 
rod, and ſurrounded by numerous other ſmaller fortified poſts. In 
ly 1 is near vicinity are found double lines of intrenchment on 
en to the bill, and farming ground of Tilly Murgen, having all the 
appearance of military works thrown up in ancient times : 
And ſtill nearer, not far from its N. E. angle, on the N. fide 
of the Ythan, and foot of the Berry-hill of Auchterleſs, 
there is a part of a ditch and rampart very diſtin, the reſt 
vorn out by the lapſe of time, and the conſtant operation of 
the plough. From the nature of the ground, however, where 
it ſtands, it could never have been of any conſiderable extent, 
probably no larger than the above mentioned military work 
near Pitcaple . The figure of the camp (by ſuppoſing it 

Var. XII. R r bounded 


* The appellations of ri-dikes, and 233 that have been given by the 
country people, ſometimes only declare a pretty high antiquity, becauſe the 
former being Gaelic, muſt have been given when that was the mother-tongue 
Ut tire o ound; and the latter grim or grumm being Teutonic, might have been 
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and who has ſerved as an officer in the Royal corps of Artillery, ſince the yer 
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bounded on the fide of the river by a right line) is a pati. 
lelogram, but not rectangular, two of the oppoſite angles be. 
ing acute, the other two obtuſe, and the ratio of its fides nexr. 


ly 


impoſed after the arrival of the Norwegians, which ſorng ingenious hiſtorian 
think was about the ad or 3d century of our æra, when they were called in 
by the old inhabitants to aſſiſt them againſt foreign enemies. But who wer 
the authors of all the ſtupendous military works, whether roads or places a 
defence, ſcattered over the country, we are no longer at a loſs to know. A 
ingenious and worthy gentleman, a native of the neighbouring pariſh of Forgue 


1758, was defirous to compare what he had ſeen during his own time, with 
what could be ſtill traced in the country, of Reman field fortification, and other 
topographical marks of their wiſe military inſtitutions. His fituation at Perth, 
in the duties of his profeſſion, from the year 1785 to the end of 1787, gait 
him opportunities of ſpending a great deal of his ſpare time, in theſe wiſhed. 
for reſearches, which having purſued with unremitting aſſiduity, he was at lat 
enabled, contrary to an opinion which then prevailed, to demonſtrate that the 
Roman armies had paſſed the Grampians by land, as well as that they had ſu: 
rounded the coſt-land by their ſhipping; the character, ſtyle, and manner d 
field fortification, being as evident, and as well ſupported in the Caſtellum a 
Barra-hill, and in the Caſtra æſtiva at Glenmailen, as any where better 
them, and the pretentura of Agricola extending from Forth to Clyde, Tie 
fortified poſt oppoſite to Pitcaple, and a paved way of 14 feet wide, pointing 
upon it from a ſtone fortreſs on the ſummit of Bennachee, bear ſtrong marks 
of Roman character, and Roman exertion. Nor are the ſmaller poſts of river 
near mill of Eaſtertown in Fyvie, the work on the farm of Ellis near Len 
and the ele gant circular redoubt near the ſummit of the Seed-hill of Achabar, 
any ways inferior to works of the ſame kind on the other fide of the Grampin 
mountains. But if it ſhould ftill be thought that theſe obſervations and res 
ſonings on the progreſs of the Roman armies are inconcluſive, the teſtimom d 
Dio and Herodian, the Itinerary of Ptolemy, and above all, the Britannia Re- 
mana of Richard of Cirenceſter, lately found in Denmark, muſt neceſſarily 1t- 
move all doubts. Nor is it exceeding doubtful that the very Statio ad Ithunan 
mentioned i in the Itineraries, was near the great camp already deſcribed: Ft 
our neighbouring gentleman, already quoted, has made many inquiries about 
antique intrenchments at Fyvie, Methlick, and Ellon, among the clergy d 
fome other well ann people, but has met with no remarkable veſtiges d 
tha} 
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jy as 2 to 3. No monumental, or inſeriptional ſtones, bricks, 
pottery, heads of ſpears, belts, ſpurs, or coins, braſs, copper 
or filyer, have been yet diſcovered to demonſtrate by what na- 

R r 2 tion 


chat kind as yet, lower down the river than the above mentioned fragment at 
the foot of the Berry-hill. Neither is ĩt any objection that the ſtream is too 
inconſiderable to be called by any proper permanent name within a ſhort mile 
of its ſource, by a foreign nation; but that river, rather brook, is no ſooner de- 
parted from its two ſprings, than it is called Ythan, and even thoſe are called 
the Wells of Tthan; and it is well Known to all who have peruſed the Roman 
lineraties, that names given by indigenous inhabitants, eſpecially of rivers, are 
retained with no other alteration than giving them a Latin termination : Such as 
Hierna, the Erne; Tina, the Tine; Taus the Ta, or Tay; Eſica, the Eſk; Dona, 
the Don, &c. Ithuna, the Ythan. The ingenious author (Captain A. S.) of 
the inyeſtigations, juſt recited, was at firſt inclined to believe the Statio ad Ithu- 
nam, was the work of the Emperor Severus, yet ſome of the beſt informed, and 
earned antiquaries will have it, that all the poſts N. of the Grampians were 
conſtructed by Lollius Urbicus, the brave and gallant Lieutenant of Antoninus; 
and the late ingenious Major-General Roy, as ſoon as he peruſed the plan of 
Glenmailen and environs, with its explanation and references, put it down im- 
mediately in his Mappa Britanniæ Septentrionalis, Caſtra Agricolæ. Therefore, 
it is to be preſumed, it will be publiſhed in the next edition of the General's 
map of Scotland, and that ſome account of it will be given in the Appendix to 
his Poſthumous Work, now probably printing off by the Society of London An- 
tiquaries, to whom one of his manuſcripts was bequeathed by latter will, the 
«her remaining in the King's library. | 

The ſame ingenious gentleman, to whom the public is indebted for theſe 
obſervations, takes notice that ſomething more ſhould have been introduced 


; about the Roman roads, as he is of opinion that the inveſtigation of the great 


vie conſulares, and alſo the vicinales, is of more importance than a knowledge 
of the camps; but having heard that the late Mr. Lawtie of Fordyce, had 
made a diſcovery of ſome very ancient roads paſting in a N. W. dire&ion through 
the pariſh of Deſkford, he did not add any thing farther on that ſubjeR, as Mr. 
Lawtie, no doubt, had taken notice of that in his report : Only the gentleman 
obſerves, if the intelligence concerning Mr. Lawtie is well grounded, it makes 
him ſtill the more inclinable to believe, that the track of the itinerary, croſſed 
the Ythan and the Devoran rather at Glenmailen and Auchingoul, than at 
points lower down the river, and that it is by no means impoſſible that there 
may be found ſome part of it paſſing through this pariſh, He alſo takes notice, 


that 
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tion this, or the other military works already mentioned her 
been conſtructed. 


NUM. 


that the principal or conſular roads on the N. fide Forth and Clyde, are 18 feet, 
and thoſe of leſſer note 16, 14, and 12 feet wide, and they are often paved with 
ſtone, ſometimes done with gravel and ſand, like the modern practice, and fre. 
quently raiſed above the level of the adjacent ground 3 feet high, with ven 
deep ditches on each fide. | 
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NUMBER XXV. 


PARISH or JURA axpd COLONSAY. 
(CounTY AND SYNOD OF ARGYLL, PRESBYTERY OF KINTYRE.) 


By the Rev. Mr. FRANCIS STEWART. 


| Gn pariſh has the iſland of Ilay on the S., and that of 

Mull on the N.; it is bounded on the W. by the At- 
lantic, and on the E. by the Sea, which waſhes the coaſt of 
Cregniſh, of north and ſouth Knapdale, and part of Kintyre. 
Including ſea, it is 50 miles long, and 30 broad. It confiſts 
of 9 iſlands, of which 6 are inhabited. Colonſay and Oron- 
lay are ſeparated by a narrow found, which ebbs dry at low 
water, and they form the weſtern diviſion of the pariſh. A- 
bout a league and a half to the E. lies the iſland of Jura. At 
the north end of Jura, are the iſlands of Scarba, Lunga, Bal- 
mhuaigh, the Garveileachan, and Eileachan-naomh. As the 
and of Jura forms by far the moſt conſiderable part of the 
pariſh, we ſhall give it the firſt place in this account. 


Name, 
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Name, Situation, Extent, and Surface.—There ate variogs 
etymologies given of Jura. Some think that it was ſo deno. 
minated from the great quantity of yew trees which grew in 
the iſland. The name of the yew, in Gaelic, is Juar ; hence, 
they ſay, Juarey ; and, in a contracted form, Jnrey, the iſland 
of Yew Trees. Buchanan ſays, that the ancient name of the 
iſland was Dera, which, in the Gothic language, ſignifies 2 
flag. This account of the name ſeems the moſt probable, 2 
there is ſtill a conſiderable number of deer in the iſland, and, 
as the Giel pronounce it Diura, very near the Gothic Ders. 
The tutelary faint of the iſland was Fernadal ; from him the 
burying-ground is denominated Kil-fhearnadail, or the Cel 
of Fernadal ; alſo a large oblong ſtone on the ſhore, 3 miles 
S. W. from the Cell, Leac-fhearnadail, or the ſtone of Fer. 
nadal; and a farm, 2 miles N. E. of the Cell, Ard-f hearna. 
dail, or the hill of Fernadal. The ifland of Jura, with its 
appendage of little iſtands at the N. end, ftretches along op- 
poſite the coaſt of Cregniſh, of Knapdale, and nearly as far 
S. as the N. end of Gigha. Towards the S. end it may be 
about 6 leagues from the continent, towards the middle 2. 
bont 3, and at the N. end not above 1. The length of the 
Hand is about 30 miles, the breadth various, but no where, 
it is believed, above 7 miles. As there has been no aftud 
farvey, the length and breadth are not exactly aſcertained, 
The appearance of the iftand is very romantick, and calcu- 
lated to raiſe ſublime emotions in the ſpectator's foul. There 
is a ridge of towering mountains, which run from S. to N. 
along the W. fide, terminating the proſpect from the conti 
nent, and very often covered with clouds and darkneſs. Theſe 
mountains are 4 in number. That to the S. is called Bein- 
2chaolais, or the Peak of the Sound, as it ſtands over tt 
Sound of Ilay; the next Bein-an-oer, or the Gold Peak; the 
third a Bhcin-ſheunta, the Conſecrated Peak; and that to tht 
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N. Corra-Bhein, the Steep Peak. Theſe peaks are ſeen from 

the continent of Argyllſhire, and from part of Perthſhire, 

from Buteſhire, Ayrſhire, Dumbartonſhire, and, it is ſaid, 

from part of Lanarkſhire, They are ſeen at a great diſtance 

to the W., and are the firſt land which the ſailors make, com- 
ing in their direction from the Atlantic Ocean. There is very 
little vegetation on theſe peaks, their ſuramits and ſides are 

covered over with fragments of ſtone, and exhibit a ſtupen- 
{ous monument of the reſiſtleſs force of time. The W. fide 
of the iſland is not fit for cultivation; it is wild and rugged, 
he interſected with many torrents, which come ruſhing down 
" from the mountains; and has been deemed ſo inhoſpitable, 
* that no perſon chooſes to fix his habitation in it. All the in- 
habitants live on the E. fide of the iſland. Along the margin 
af the ſea, on this ſide, the grounds are pretty level; but at 
alittle diſtance from the ſhore, there is a gradual aſcent. The 
whole of this fide forms no unpleaſing ſcene. The coaſt is, 
in ſeveral places, variegated with bays and harbours, and 
points of land ; the arable and paſture grounds ſpread on a 
eclivity before the eye, and terminate at the baſe of thoſe 
towering mountains, which form a romantick and awful back. 
ground. 


Air, Climate, and Diſeaſes.—The air is pure and ſalubri- 


ka- uus, as it is generally in the ſea-coaſt, and in hilly countries. 
vere BY The clouds are, indeed, often intercepted by the high hills, 
„ 4 &ſcend in torrents; but we have conſtant breezes, ſome- 


times briſk"gales of wind, to dry up the rain. The tops of 


onti- 

eſe the mountains are covered with ſnow a conſiderable part of 
* winter, but it ſeldom lies long on the low grounds. The in- 
. the habitants are very healthy, and many of them live to old 


ige. A few weeks ago, died, a lady at the age of 96. She 
ſetained the uſe of her faculties to the laſt, Till within a 
| 5 | few 
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few months of her death, ſhe could walk about with cons. 
derable vigour, could read the ſmalleſt print, or thread the 
fineſt needle without the help of. glaſſes. The diſeaſes are 
few in number, owing, perhaps in a good meaſure, to the 
ſimple mode of living of the inhabitants. They are one. Will. 
times ſeized with inflammatory diſorders ; this ſeems to he 
occaſioned by the lightneſs of their clothing, particularly of Wl 71, 
their bed-clothing, which is not ſufficient to keep up the 
_ perſpiration while they are at reſt. They are liable to thoſe 
diſorders, which are occaſioned by living much upon milk 
and filkh, Of late, rheumatic complaints have become more 
general among the lower claſſes. We have had one dropfical 
caſe, laſt ſummer, that proved fatal ; ſeveral have died with- 
in the laſt twelvemonth of ſtomach complaints. There is no nas 
ſurgeon in the iſland, and they never ſend for one, except in be! 
caſes which are deemed extremely dangerous. A great pro- anf. 
portion of children die in infancy, and many of the mothers, 
though of a ſtrong conſtitution, recover {lowly in child-bed, 
Both theſe circumſtances ſeem to be owing to un{kilful treat. 
ment, for there is not a fingle bred midwife in the iſland, | 
The ſmall-pox, in the natural way, carried off many chul- Wi fee | 
dren in autumn 1791. The people entertain no prejudice 
againft inoculation, but grudge the expenſe of it. bett. 


Soil aud Produce.— The ſoil along the ſhore is thin and 
very ſtony; towards the moor it is clayey, and, in ſome 
places, there is improveable moſs. As the arable ground lis oc! 
on a declivity in the neighbourhogd of high hills, the wate! 
is conſtantly oozing down through it, and, in many places, are: 
burſting out in little ſprings ; ſo that it is what the low cou- bort 
try farmers call ſpouty ground. The crops are oats, batle), Wl We: 
potatoes, and flax. There has been no trial made of artiſicul by r 
graſſes, though there are ſome ſpots proper for them. Com- ian 

maß 
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of. non field peaſe, likewiſe, are not raiſed here, though, from 
the WW the nature of the ſoil along the ſhore, they might prove a be- 
are Wh neficial crop. Oats are, in general, a very unproductive 
the crop, the greateſt average returns are not above two and a- 
ne. balf. Potatoes and barley are more productive, and, were the 
de ground properly managed, might prove very valuable crops. 
al The ſyſtem of farming here, has made very flow advances to- 
the WW wards improvement, and is, at leaſt, half a century behind 
ole Wi that, in many parts of the low country. The farmer does 
lk nothing to his grounds all the ſummer. Althou gh there is plen- 
lore Wh ty of lime ſtone on the oppoſite ſhore of Knapdale, and in the 
fical adjoining iſland of Hay, and plenty of peat in Jura, for burn- 
1th- ng lime, yet no perſon remembers a fingle trial made of that 
s 0 WW manure. The only manure uſed is the ſea-weed, which is to 
t n be had in great abundance, and gives one tolerable crop. This 
anſwers the contracted views of the farmer, who keeps the 
beſt patches of his ground conſtantly in tillage, and labours 


like one who is not certain of his poſſeſſion beyond the pre- 
ſent year. The farmers of this country are utter ſtrangers to 
the mode of abridging labour. It is no uncommon thing to ; 
ſee 12 men and 20 horſes at work in a farm, which 3 men 
ad four horſes would, on an improved plan, labour to much 
better purpoſe. 


Padrupeds, Birds, &c,—The tame animals are cows, hor- 
ſes, ſheep, and goats. The ſmall tenants, in general, over- 
lock their grounds, ſo that the black cattle are rather ſmall, 
ad inferior to thoſe of Ilay. The horſes alſo, though hardy, 
re a very diminutive breed. The ſheep of Jura are remarkable 
lor the ſineneſs of their wool, and the delicacy of their fleſh. 
Were proper care taken to keep this breed from degenerating, 
by mixing with the Galloway ſheep now introduced into the 


land; were it allowed to increaſe, and cover the greateſt part 
W. 8 1 of 
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of the iſland, Jura, in the courſe of a few years, might hays 
very conſiderable returns from its wool, and tranſport annyg. 
ly the increaſe of its flocks to richer paſtures on the continent, 
where the mutton would greatly excel that of the Engliſh, or 
Low Country ſheep. There are ſeveral flocks of goats in Ju. 
ra, but they are much on the decreaſe, They are not ſo pro. 


fitable as ſhgep ; they carry no fleece, and their fleſh is infe. 3 
rior. The inhabitants of this iſland would find it their inte. 4 
reſt to baniſh two-thirds of the horſes which they keep, t * 
rear fewer black cattle, and to extend their ſtock of ſheep and 4 
goats, As there 1s very little meadow ground in the iſland, 
and the arable ground makes ſuch poor returns in oats, it * 
ought certainly to be the grazier's object to keep ſuch a ſtock » 
principally as would ſhift for itſelf in winter. g 
There are one or two herds of red deer traverſing the moun- 2 
tains. We have plenty of grouſe, ſome termagan, and black e 
game; but no partridge, no hare, and very few rabbits. A- i 
mong our birds of prey are the eagles, which build their neft 2 
in the inacceſſible precipices on the W. ſide of Jura, and prove if 
very deſtructive to the kids and lambs. The fiſh commonly 4 
caught here are cuddies, and ſayths. In autumn there are 65 
ſome lythe, and ſmall cod. There is a very delicate fiſh that 10 
may be had through the whole year, called by the country pe- 5 
ple murloch. It is very long in proportion to its thicknels * 


and, in ſhape, reſembles the dog-fiſh ; it is covered with a v6 
ry rough ſkin, like ſhagreen, of which it muſt be {tripped 1 
In an arm of the ſea that runs in on the W. fide, and almolt 
divides Jura in the middle, there are great quantities of lod 
ſter, oyſters, and craw-fiſh. The marine plant, of which kelp 
is made, grows in great abundance on the ſhores. Before the he 
general uſe of Barilla, the kelp of Jura was a conſiderable ads 
dition to its rental. | 


Harbor, 
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Harbour. — There are two very fine harbours on the E. 
{de of the iſland ; that to the S. is called the Small Ifles ; and 
that to the N. the Lowland-Man's Bay They are within a 
ſew miles of each other. The harbour at the Small Iſles is a 
capacious bay, about 4 miles in extent. Into the mouth of 
this bay are thrown longitudinally 3 or 4 iſlands, which leave 
but narrow openings into the harbour, and form a ſtrong bar- 
rier againſt the violence of the ſea. It 1s from theſe iſlands 
that the harbour takes its name. Lowland-Man's Bay opens 
towards the 8., is contracted at the entrance by 2 points of 
land, which run out, hike two arms, but is pretty capacious 
within. The harbour of Small Ifles is rather ſhallow for veſ- 
{els of great draught of water, but this is deep enough for any 
reſſel. Notwithſtanding the excellence of theſe harbours, 
and that Jura is only a few hours ſailing from the lochs where 
herrings are fiſhed, there is no veſſel above 5 or 6 tons bur- 
then belonging to the iſland, and of theſe there is none em- 
ployed in the fiſheries. The courſe of the tides along the 
coalt of Jura, particularly in the ſound of Scarba, and in that 
of Ilay, is very rapid. The navigation of the ſound of Ilay is 
dangerous, not only from the rapidity of the tides, running 
6 miles an hour, and from the ſudden ſqualls which come 
from the neighbouring hills, but alſo from foul ground. Many 
reſlels have been loſt in this dangerous ſound. As a conſider- 


able number of thoſe trading to the north ſeas have occaſion 


to paſs through it, one ſhould think that it ought to be care- 
fully examined and ſurveyed, to ſce what improvements are 


practicable. 
Population. According to Dr. Webſter's report, the num- 
ber of ſouls in 1755 was 1097. To aſcertain the preſent po- 


pu'ation of this pariſh, a ſurvey was made in June 1792. 


8 4 2 ISLAND 


; 
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ISLAND or JURA. 

Rue In tillage, = 1 5 

In paſturage, 12 
F amilies in the iſland, 24 Females, - — yi 
Souls, - 929 Wido wers, 6 
Males, 5 „ 58 Widows, RE « 


Total, — uy 


As the preſent incumbent has not been long in the parif 
of Jura, and as he has not been able to procure former en 
mination rolls, it is out of his power to give a flatement of 
the population prior to the date of his own ſurvey. Emigrs 
tions to America have proved, once and again, a drain to this 
3ſland ; but, in the preſent mode of management, it may be 
ſaid to be ſtill overſtocked with inhabitants. Near half the 
farms in the iſland are in paſture, and require very ſew hands 
to manage them. Of courſe, the great body of the people 
live in the farms, which are in tillage. In ſome of thee there 

are between 50 and 60 ſouls. Such a ſwarm of inhabitants 
where manufactures, and many other branches of induſtry are 
unknown, are a very great load upon the proprietors, and in 
a great meaſure uſeleſs to the ſtate. The ſlighteſt ſurvey ol 
the ſituation of the people ſhows how much improvements in 
farming, and the introduction of induſtry, are wanted. The 
Ipirit of emigration is ſtill powerful in the iſland, and requires 


conſiderable alterations to extinguiſh it“. 
Cw . 3435 


Metall, 


* As there was no regiſter of births and marriages kept in the pariſh til 
within theſe few years, the author found it impracticable to trace back tt 
matter ſo far as might be wiſhed ; but has gone as far back as the commenct. 


ment of the pariſh records. 
1. 


MARRIAGES. BiRkTHS. 
Years. No. No. 
1787 6 23 


1788 9 18 | 
d 08 ” 15 pi 


yi 
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Metals, Minerals, &c.— There is iron- ore, and manganeſe 
in Jura : about the middle of the iſland, there is a conſider- 
able body of flate ; ſmall quantities have been quarried, and 
the colour and quality ſeem to be very good. There is to be 
found alſo, on the W. fide of the iſland, in great abundance, 
a very fine Kind of ſand uſed in the manufacture of glaſs. 


Antiquities and Curigſities.— There are ſeveral barrows 
through the iſland; there are alſo pillars, and. caſtellums, or 
duns. There is one relick of antiquity of a fingular kind. In 
more places than one, we can trace along the declivity of a 
hill, the ruins of a wall, that was about 4+ feet high, termi- 
nating, perhaps, at a lake, or ſome very abrupt ſteep place. 
At the lower extremity of the wall, there is a deep pit, a- 
bove 12 feet diameter at the mouth, and very much contract- 
ed at the bottom, This, the tradition of the country ſays, 
was a contrivance uſed in former times for taking the wild 
boar. The huntſmen drove him along the wall, till he took 
refuge at laſt in the pit, and there was made captive. At the 
N. end of the harbour called the Small 398 there are the re- 


; mains 
MARRIAGES. BIRTHS. 
Years. .. No. 
1789 2 24 
1790 7 26 
1791 7 18 
179% 11 _ SN 
35 134 


The tax upon marriages and baptiſms is matter of complaint, eſpecially in 
luch a pariſh as this, where there is very little circulation of money. It is ſuch 
a trifle, that it ſeems beneath the dignity of taxation, and goes contrary to the 
famous Jus trium liberorum, to ſtrike at the very roots of national ſtrength and 
F'ory, Inſtead of exact ing ſuch an odious tax, a ſmall encouragement for keep- 
ing pariſh records with greater attention, maght turn out of much greater ad- 
auge to the ſtate. 
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mains of a conſiderable encampment. On the fide toward the 
ſhore, there 1s a triple line of defence, with deep ditches: 
from the centre of the work, the earth was ſcooped out, to x 
conſiderable depth, in the form of 3 ellipſes placed longitudi. 
nally, and thrown up in large mounds on the right and left, 
On the fide toward the hills, there were regular baſtions form. 
ed all along ; and at the E. end, on a line with the centre, is 
to be ſeen a pretty large mount, which ſeems to have been x 
place of arms. The famous Gulf of Breacan lies between 
Jura and Scarba. The ſound between theſe two iſlands is 
narrow, and forming a communication between the Atlantic 
and the internal ſea on the coaſt of Argyll; the rapidity and 
violence of the tides are tremendous. The gulf is moſt ay. 
ful with the flowing tide; in ſtormy weather, with that tide, 
it exhibits an aſpect, in which a great deal of the terrible is 
blended. Vaſt openings are formed, in which one would 
think the bottom might be ſeen; immenſe bodies of water 
tumble headlong, as over a precipice, then rebounding from 
the abyſs, meet the torrents from above ; they daſh together 
with inconceivable impetuoſity, riſe foaming to a prodigious 
height above the ſurface: the noiſe of their conflict is heard 
through the ſurrounding iflands. This gulf is an object of 
as great terror to the modern, as Sylla and Charybdis were 
to the ancient mariners. It is induſtriouſly avoided by all 
who navigate theſe ſounds : there are inſtances, however, af i 
veſſels being drawn into it. Large ſtout veſſels make their Wi me 
way through it in its greateſt rage, but to ſmall craft it proves Wl er 
immediate deſtruQion. di 

It will be proper, in this place, to give a ſhort account df bei 
the iſlands at the N. end of Jura. Scarba is very rugg% 
and mountainous ; it is about 3 miles long, and nearly as i | 
ny broad. Lunga is not ſo mountainous, and is about 2 mil Wl t 


long, and half & mile broad. Balnabuaigh is about a mile i 
circums 


S 
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dteumference, and is all a late quarry. This quarry has 
deen worked for many years back, and found to yield very 
ſlate. There are generally about 30 men employed in 


it, who work by the piece, or at ſo much the thouſand of- 


late. 
ISLAND OF SCARBA. I8LAND oF LUNGA. 
- Population. 
Farms, — TM Farm, „ 
Families, . 14 Families, -.0 


Souls, — — 50 —_—__ o 
Males, - - 27 Males, - 4 13 
Females, = - 23 Females, va 16 
Widowers, - 0 Widowers, = 33 80 
— 8 Widows, 0 


IsLAND OF BALNAHUAIGH. 


Population. 


Families, = 28 Females, = 68 
Souls, = = - 132 Widowers, = -. 0 
Males,  - 64 Widows, = = 4 


Having finiſhed our account of Jura, and its appendage of 
flands at the N. end, forming the eaſtern diviſion of this im- 
menſe pariſh, we proceed to give a ſhort account of the weſt- 
ern diviſion. The iſlands of Colonſay and Oronſay form this 
divifion, and from their contiguity, the ſound between them 
being dry at low water, may be conſidered as one ifland. 


Name. Colonſay and Oronſay, derive their names from 
two ſaints, Colon and Oron. Oron had his cell in Colonſay, 
on the farm in which the preſent proprietor's houſe ſtands, 

| ES but 
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but though his cell was in Colonſay, he ſeems to have been 
revered in Oronſay, which is ſo called after his name, Co- 
lon, who ſeems to have had no cell in either of the iſlands, 
was lucky enough to have his memory preſerved, by giving 
his name to Colonſay. 


Situation, Extent, and Surface. — This weſtern diviſion of 
the pariſh, being conſidered as one iſland, has Mull on the 
N., is waſhed by the Atlantic on the W., and ſtretches acroſ 
the ſound of Ilay on the E.; from which circumſtance, it is 
calleddeſcriptively, Eilean Tarſuing, or the Croſs-lying Iſland, 
Ireland 1s the next land to it on the S. It is a flat iſland, 
when compared with the towering peaks of Mull and Jun 
in its neighbourhood. The ſurface, however, is very un- 
equal; there is a conſiderable number of rugged hills, cover- 
ed over with heath. This diviſion of. the pariſh has been fur. 
veyed, and found to meaſure about 80 acres, of which a 
bout 300o are ſaid to be arable, 


Air, Climate, Soil, Oc. — The temperature of the air, and 
the climate, are nearly the ſame as in Jura. The inhabitants 
are robuſt and healthy; they live in the ſame ſimple manner 
with their brethren in Jura, and have neither lawyer nor ſur- 


geon in the iſland. The foil is generally light; along the 


ſhores it is ſandy, but more fertile, and not ſo ſtony as that 
of Jura. Barley and potatoes are more productive crops here 
than oats. Artificial graſſes have been tried, and are found 
to anſwer, The ſea-weed, of which there is great abundance 
for kelp and manure, has been tried with ſucceſs upon met- 
dow ground. When the ſurface is quite covered with it in 
winter, a diſſolution and incorporation with the ſoil takes 
place, the natural clover and finer graſſes are encouraged i 


ſhoot up, and a moſt luxuriant crop follows, The paſturt 
F 08 
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en en the low grounds, eſpecially in the S. end of the iſland, is 


0 ancommonly rich. 
ds, 
ing Duadrupeds, Birds, Ce. The ſyſtem of converting arable 


into paſture, is making rapid progreſs in Colonſay. The beſt 
part of the iſland is under black cattle; theſe are in great re- 
queſt among the graziers, and thought to be a very fine breed. 
The breed of horfes is ſmall, and hardy, like that in Jura. 
The art of abridging labour, and keeping a few good cattle, 
has not as yet eſtabliſhed itſelf in this diſtant corner. Thoſe 
innocent animals, the ſheep, are totally baniſhed, although 
there are no quickſet hedges ; and nature ſeems to have deſ- 
tined the heath-covered hills for their uſe. There are great 
numbers of rabbits in the iſland; but no * no partridge, 
and very few grouſe. 


ur- 
h 2. a 
Population. | 
In tillage, - 
* Farms J In par, 3 J Total, - 15 


Families, — — 134 Females, Ls - 366 R 
Souls, — - 718 Widowers, — 6 
Males, = - 352 Widows, - .- 12 


| There are above 40 ſouls, at an average, in each of the 
arms ; but ſome of theſe being very ſmall, not having above 
3 or 4 families, the number of ſouls in the beſt inhabited 
arms is very great. The average number of ſouls to a farm 
in Jura is 38. A few emigrated from Colonſay to America, 
lummer 1792 ; but in ſummer 1791, a conſiderable proportion 
of the inhabitants croſſed the Atlantic. Thoſe who remain, 
dive out that they are waiting only good accounts from their 
relations, and a proper opportunity of being W to 
Vor, XI. n . the 
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the other hemiſphere. Pity it is that ſuch numbers ſhou!z 
bid farewell to their native country, when there is ſo grex 


| 
a demand for uſeful citizens; and their ſituation might be 
rendered more comfortable at home | 
I 
Antiquities, c.—The remains of ſeveral Romiſh chapel, Wl ; 
are to be ſeen in Colonſay. There was a monaſtery of Cif. 1 
tercians in this iſland. Their abbey ſtood in Colonſay, aud , 
its priory in Oronſay, The remains of the abbey were, with K 
Gothic barbarity, torn aſunder not many years ago, and the 
ſtones put into a new building. The walls of the priory are t 
{till ſtanding, and next to Icolmkill, is one of the fineſt reli Wl 
gious monuments of antiquity in the Hebrides. No metals = 
of any kind, ſo far as I could learn, have been diſcovered in WW i: 
Colonſay, There are great quantities of ſea-coral- on the , 
ſhores, and it proves a very good manure. D1 
| As Es ſt 
PARISH OF JURA AND CoLONSAY. p 
This pariſh belongs to 6 heritors, of whom only 2 refide, Wi © 
The Dyke of Argyll is patron, E 
ar 
| Rental, Ic 
| ; ha 

. Valued rent, L. 286 18 x , 
Real rent, = + 2656, 3 „ | Sterling. A 
10 


Church, Manſe, Poor, Sebools, fee The church and manſe 


are in Jura. The church has ſtood for 13 years at leaſt, ba 4 
| 00 


#* The regiſters of marriages and baptiſms have been kept ſo negligent!y u 
Colonſay, that, however defective this account may be without extract: from 
them, they cannot be admitted. The affiſtant preacher refides in Colonſsy, ts 
there is no proper houſe built for his accommodation; and there is no chu 
to ſhelter the people from the inclemency of the weather, 
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ho place for a bell, and was never ſeated. The manſe was 
built about 18 years ago; till then there was no manſe in the 
pariſh, New office-houſes were built, and the manſe was re- 
paired about 4 years ago, but ſo inſufficiently, that it needs 
new repairs. The ſtipend is 2000 merks, out of which the 
miniſter pays, in terms of the decreet of augmentation, 8:0 
merks to his aſſiſtant in Colonſay. The manſe and glebe 
may be worth about 10 1. The allowance for communion 
elements is 21. 1086. This ſum is exceedingly ſmall, and not 
at all adequate to the purpoſe. It is a peculiar hardſhip to 
the miniſter of Jura to be tied down to pay ſuch a large pro- 
portion out of his benefice to an aſſiſtant-preacher, while he 
muſt, at the ſame time, incar the expenſe and danger of croſſ- 
ing broad perilous ferries to marry and baptize in the other 
iſlands. It is believed that there can be very few inſtances 
produced in Scotland, where the miniſter is not allowed to 
ſtipulate with his aſſiſtant, but obliged to take his chance of 
payments himſelf, and regularly pay his aſſiſtant a ſum equa] 
to 2-5ths of his ſtipend.— There are no funds for the poor 
except the weekly collections, and the caſualties from fines 
and marriage-money. Theſe different items may amount to 
101. a-year. The poor in this pariſh are not much in the 
habits of going about and begging ; they are generally aſſiſt- 
ed by their relations, and very few of them have their ſole 
dependence on the pariſh box. — There are 3 ſchools ; a pariſh 
ſchool, and 2 charity ſchools. The pariſh ſchool is in Jura; 
the ſalary is 7 1. One of the charity ſchools is in Colonſay, 
and the other in Jura. The ſalary of each of theſe is x51. 
Theſe ſchools are of prodigious ſervice towards enlightening 
the underſtanding, and improving the heart of a generation, 
that otherwiſe would be negleted. So many inſtances can 
be produced from the hiſtory of mankind, and from the noble 
txertions of the Society for Propagating Chriſtian Know- 
1 T t 2 | ledge 
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ledge, to prove that induſtry, probity, and every virtue, Will cul 
grow and flouriſh, not in a ſtate of ſavage ignorance, but of af 
civilization, of light, and of religion, that every encourage. Will ter: 
ment ought to be given to this excellent inſtitution. It can Wi ex: 
be ſhown in the cleareſt manner, that the landlords in the dif 


Highlands and iſlands, ought not only to be punCtual infulfl. lig 
ling the eaſy requiſitions of the Society; but that it is their Wi ten 
intereſt, ſhould the charity ſchools be withdrawn, to educate WW mo 
the youth at their own expenſe *. iſla 
Miſcellaneous Obſervations, —The language univerſally ſpo- n 
Ken in the pariſh is Gaelic. Very few of the old people un. are 
derſtand Engliſh. But from the laudable endeavours of the Will ar: 
| ſchoolmaſters to teach their ſcholars the vocabulary, and uſe uſe 
of that language, and from a general opinion gaining ground, Wil thi 
that it will be of great ſervice in life, it is hoped that the ri. v0 
ing generation will make conſiderable progreſs in acquiring ba 
the Engliſh language. The inhabitants do not feel that BW pr 
ſtrong defire of bettering their circumſtances, that would ſti- Wh an 
mulate them to exertion and enterprize. Inſtead of trying 
che effects of induſtry at home, they fofter the notion of get- w! 
ting at once into a ſtate of eaſe and opulence, with their rela» Wi ev 
tions beyond the Atlantic. of 

| | T 
Advantages and Diſadvantages.—Among the diſadvantages WW pr 

of this pariſh, are its remote ſituation, the breadth and difli- Ju 
culty ty 


Price of labour. A male ſervant employed in the buſineſs of farming, gets 
ſor the half year 21.; a female ſervant employed in the ſame buſineſs, gets for 
the half year 11.; a day labourer is paid 6 d. and his victuals; a tailor 6 d.; 
ſhoemaker 6d.; a boat-carpenter 18. a day and victuals. The price of labour, 
though conſiderably higher than it was ſome years ago, is ſtill apparently lou; 
but the labour is in proportion. Induſtry and the arts, have made ſuch flow 
progreſs, that the expenſe of labour is full higher than in the low cou 
W 
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culty of its ferries to the main ſhore, Had the inhabitants 
efier acceſs to ſee the induſtry, and mode of living in the in- 
terior parts of the country, they would probably follow the 
example of their more enlightened neighb&urs. Under this 
diſadvantage, the landed gentlemen ought to beſtow double di- 
ligence in opening the minds of the people ; turning their at- 
eit tention to the common branches of education; introducing a- 
mong them a ſpirit of induſtry and improvements. The 
iſland of Jura labours under a peculiar diſadvantage from the 
great number of rapid rivers with which it is interſected. 
Theſe come tumbling down from the mountains; and as they 
are not bridged, render the roads often impaſſable. There 
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uſed in this pariſh is peat, which, from the frequent rains in 
this watery climate, becomes very precarious. Laſt ſummer 
not above half the fuel was got home, and even that in very 
bad condition. But it is hoped that the legiſlature will adopt 
proper meaſures to take the duty off an article ſo univerſally 
and abſolutely neceſſary as coal. 

The advantages of this pariſh are its nearneſs to the lochs, 
where herring are caught; the great quantities of ſea-weed 
every where on the ſhores, both for the purpoſes of kelp and 
of manure. 'The ſea-coral of Colonſay 15 a valuable article. 
The late of Balnahuaigh brings conſiderable returns to the 
proprietor. The ſand for glaſs manufacture, and the ſlate in 
Jura, ſurely deſerve attention. What in this iſland might be 
turned to great advantage, 1s its excellent wool. Were a few 
puning machines introduced, and blanketing, and ſtockings 
manufactured, the hands that could be ſpared from agricul- 
ture and paſture would be uſefully employed, and, inſtead of 
being a dead wei ght on the proprietors, furniſh an example 
of uſeful induſtry to their neighbours. The white herring- 
idery is an obje& which might be proſecuted with advantage 
from 


are no leſs than 6 of them in the ſpace of 4 miles. The fuel 
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from every corner of the pariſh. The harbours of Jura, hn. 
deed, give it great advantage for large veſſels, but through 
all the iſlands there are creeks for ſmall fiſhing boats. Per. 
haps the beſt mode of encouraging the young men to emhark 
in this undertaking, would be for the gentlemen to join with 
them in fitting out a few boats of moderate fize for that pur. 
poſe. Should theſe boats be ſucceſsful, they would be the 
means of circulating money, an article which, from the ab. 
ſence of trade and manufactures, is very ſcarce among the 
lower claſſes. The little ſums introduced in this way, woult 
rouſe a ſpirit of adventure, and give new ſprings to every 
kind of induſtry. From ſuch ſmall beginnings the extenſive 
fiſhery carried on by our buſſes took its riſe. 


0 
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By the Rev. Mr, Janes Tnonsox. 
Name, Geography and Natural Hiftory. 

1. 


T* origin of the name is unknown. In a decreet of lo- 
cality, dated 1666, it is written Griffan, and was pro- 
ably, at that time, ſo pronounced. The change of Griffan 
ato Girvan, is ſomewhat ſimilar to that of Striveling into 
dtcling. The greateſt length of the pariſh from S. W. to 
N. E. is about 9 Engliſh miles; and it varies in breadth from 
2 to 6 miles. About two-thirds of the ſouthermoſt part of 
the pariſh is hilly, The hills never riſe to a height, which, 
u Scotland, is conſidered as mountainous. They are, for the 
molt part, green; and when they are heathy, the heath is 
ſhort, and generally mixed with graſs. Even in what may 
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be called the lowlands of the pariſh, fituated on the ſea. coaſ, 
and the banks of the Girvan, though there be a confiderahls 
proportion of flat ground, yet the ſurface preſents, in gener, 
a hilly appearance, A great variety is to be found in ths 
ſoil ; but that which is moſt prevalent, conſiſts of a dry light 
mould, on a ſandy, or gravelly bottom. In the low part al 
the pariſh, the air is remarkably dry and mild ; and in the 
light lands, vegetation begins 2 or 3 weeks earlier than in the 
country in general. In the high grounds, the air being much 
colder, and more moiſt, vegetation of every kind is much more 
backward. It is generally thought there is abundance of coul in 
the low part of the pariſh ; but no attempts to diſcover it hare 
been yet made. The inhabitants are plentifully ſupplied from 
the coal-works in the pariſh of Dailly. There is a great quan» 
tity of lime-ſtone in the high part 'of the pariſh : but owing 
to its diſtance from coal, the want of roads, or the unfitnel 
of the neighbouring grounds for agriculture, it has hithem 
been but little uſed. The lowlands are well ſupplied froma 
extenſive lime-work in the neighbourhood. Little or no free- 
ſtone has, as yet, been diſcovered. in the pariſh, Pudding. 
ſtone, and a kind of rotten rock, abound almoſt every where, 
In ſome places the grey and blue whin-ſtone is found. [y 
one ſpot a ſmall quantity of gypſum, or plaſter- ſtone; and, i 
another, a conſiderable bed of ſhell-marl have been diſcoverel, 
The houſes are all built of whin-ſtone, gathered partly fron 
the land, but chiefly from the ſea-beach. 

The ſea-coaſt extends upwards of 8 miles along the W. fi 
of this pariſh. Above a third part of the ſhore is bold an 
rocky; and, when flat, the beach, is very generally covered 
with large whin-ſtones. In ſome parts a conſiderable quasi. 
ty of ſea- weed is occaſionally left by the tide ; and is uſed i 
mantiring the neighbouring lands, A little kelp is mas 
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nc in 3 years. A quantity of ſalmon is annually caught at 
the mouth of the Girvan *. 


Population. —According to Dr. Webſter's report, the num- 
her of ſouls in 1755 was 1193. Of the ancient ſtate of popu- 
ation in the pariſh, no certain information can be obtained. 
No regular regiſter of deaths and marriages was kept prior to 
Auguſt 1783, when the tax on regiſters was impoſed. For 
about 5 years after that period, this regiſter was accurately 
kept f. A regiſter of births has been preſerved fince the late 
ter end of the year 1733. From an attention to this, ſo far 
x it goes, ſome probable conjecture concerning the ſtate of 
population at different periods may be formed: and a compa- 
ntive view of the former and preſent fituation of the pariſh 
in this reſpe& may be taken. For this purpoſe, there is au- 
nexed a table of births for 10 years ſucceeding December 
1133; and another for 10 years prior to January 1791 : to 
which is added a table of deaths and marriages for 5 years ſuc- 
ceeding December 1783. 


Vo, XII. Vu Years. 


# They are moſt in ſeaſon in the month of June. When ſold on the ſpot, 
they bring from 2 d. to 3 d. the Ib. Engliſh. But the greater part is carried by 
ind to Kilmarnock or Glaſgow, It is believed that abundance of cod, ling, 
taddock, &c. is alſo to be found off this coaſt ; but the inhabitants of this pa- 
ik have never much availed themſelves of their advantage in this reſpect. 

* As ſoon as it was generally known that the act impoſing a tax on regiſters, 
Gd not oblige any perſon to keep a regiſter ; and that the only penalty for no- 
ecting to pay the tax, was che non- entry of the name in the regiſter : the con- 
ſequence in this pariſh has been, that the regiiter of deaths bas, for ſome time, 
been totally given up, and thoſe of births and marriages ate not ſo accurate as 
bey ſhould be. 
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Ye ans. | Biarus. 1 Years, Bilar: | 
Males] Fem. [Total Males. Fem. Total. 

1934 | 21 | 16 | 27 1938x | 26 | 28 | 5, 
1735 9 | 18 | 2 1782 | 24 | 23 47 
2730 | 16 | 12 | 28 | 1783 | 16 23 390 

1937 | 14 | 12 | 26 1784 | 24 | 28 | 52 
21735 | 17 | 16 | 33 1785 | 26 | 36 | 6: 


1739 | 14 | 19 | 33 
19442 | 16 | 17 | 33 
1.741 | 19 | 13 } 32 
1742 9 | 13 | 22 
1743 | 23 | 14 ! 37 


Totals, 


1786 | 3x | 20 | 51 
1987 | 31 | 
1988 | 29 | 26 | 55 | 
1789 | 25 | 35 | 60 
1790 | 33 | 27 | 60 


Totals, 06 


265 281 546 


—— 


, 
| 
Average, [15.8 |xg. [30.8] Average,26.g 28.1 306 


Yrars. | Drarns. Yrars. MARRILAGxS. 
| Males Fem. Total. | 
1784 | 9 | 17 | 26 1784 II 
1785 | 18 | 15 | 33 1785 9 
, 1986 | 11 | 18 29 1786 8 
i987 | 12 | 10 | 22 1787 13 
* 1788 | 30 | 30 | 60 F 
Totals, | 8090 70 | Totals, 54 | 
Average, x6 | 18 | 34 | Average, | 10#t a 
| rom 


A great number of children died this year of the ſmall-pox. All of then 
had the diſeaſe in the natural way, There is ſtill, in this pariſh, a conſiderabie 
prejudice againſt inoculation. 

+ From the foregoing tables, it appears, that the annual average of births 
10 years, preceding January 1744, was 30. 8. This, if multiplied by % 
gives 800, as the average number of inhabitants during that. period. If mult 
plied by 28, the number muſt be ſtated at 862; and, if by 29, at 893. Fun 
the regiſter of births, it is found, that the annual average for 5 years, preceding 
2756, was 40. This, when multiplied by 26, gives only 1040, as the numbe 
about the period of Dr. Webſter's reports: but, when multiplied by 25, tf 
number at that period is brought to 1120. The annual average of births ft 
5 years prior to 1791, was 58 2-5ths. It is neceſſary this ſhould be mutipled 
by 29, before the population can, in this way, be brought neatly to 
with what it was in 1791. 
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From an accurate liſt taken in the year 1791, it appears, 
that the total number of ſouls was then 1725: —Of which 
there were, 


Males, = = - 849) Unmarried above 20, 312 
Females, 3876 InthetownofGirvan, 1012 
Under 20 years of age, jor In the country, - 713 
Above 20 yearsof age, 1024 Born out of Scotland, 


Married and widows, 712 chiefly in Ireland, 63 | 


Unmarried, + 1013 


According to their different occupations, the inhabitants 
may be diſtributed as follows : x 


Handicraftſmen, inclu- Day labourers, = - 49 
ding 33 apprentices, 23 Surgeons and apotheca- 
Servants, = = 153 ries, - = 9 
Seamen, — — 22 Students at the Univer- 
Shopkeepers, = 9 ſity, — 2 
Licenſed inn and tavern Miniſter of the Eſta- 
keepers, '- 8 bliſkment, - - 1 
Farmers, - - 78 Preacher of ditto, - nx 


From the above ſtatements concerning the population of the 
pariſh of Girvan, it appears, that for upwards of half a cen- 
tury it has been gradually increaſing : that it is now double 
of what it probably was 50 or 60 years ago. Though it be 
probable that the number of inhabitants in the country part 
of the pariſh, eſpecially in the Lowlands, may be ſomewhat 
greater than it formerly was; yet, without doubt, by far the 
gratelt part of the increaſed population is owing to the ex- 
tenſion of the town of Girvan. 40 or 50 years ago, this town 
Fs very inconſiderable. According to the beſt accounts, it 

: V uz | conſiſted 
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conſiſted of about 24 houſes only; and probably contained nc 
many more than 100 ſouls. It now contains upwards of 1000, 
For this great increaſe various cauſes may be aſſigned. A. 
bout 3o years ago, a conſiderable herring fiſhing took place 
at the mouth of the river very near the town, This fiſhing 
continued for 2 or 3 years. By the concourſe of people it 
drew together, and by the wealth it produced, a ſudden and 
conſiderable extenſion of the town was occaſioned. The 
throwing of a number of ſmall farms together, which, at one 
period, was frequently practiſed in this country, with the 4. 
moſt total excluſion of cottagers from the farms, obliged ; 
number of families to take up their reſidence in the towns 
and villages. The practice of ſmuggling, too, which, for: 
number of years, was carried on to a conſiderable extent an 
this coaſt, contributed, in no ſmall degree, to the increaſe of 
the town of Girvan. 


Productions, Wc. —The number of trees is very ſaull 
There is ſcarcely any natural wood better than bruſh-wood, 
A few trees have been planted in the low part of the pari 
and in ſheltered ſituations have grown tolerably well. It i 
believed, that on many parts of the high grounds, trees migit 
be reared with ſucceſs and advantage. All the low part d 
the pariſh is capable of bearing grain; and, with the exception 
of a few encloſures near the ſhore, has been chiefly employ- 
ed for that purpoſe. Conſiderable advances have been made, 
within theſe 30 years, in the improvement of agriculture 
The low lands have been almoſt wholly encloſed. By the 
proper uſe of lime, mar}, and ſea-weed, together with a mort 
regular rotation of crops, the produce, both in quantity a0d 
quality, has been, to-a great degree encreaſed. Oats, barle), 
bear, peaſe, beans, and potatoes, are the only kinds of crops 
commonly raiſed. A. ſmall quantity of wheat and 9 * 
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afionally ſown ; but the former is thought an uncertain crop, 
ind the latter is found profitable only when the ſoil is ex- 
tremely light and ſandy. On one farm, ſeveral acres of tur- 
gips are annually raiſed with good ſucceſs. The kind of 
plough moſt commonly uſed, is one with an Engliſh mould. 
board, and a Scotch ſock. Even in the hilly part of the pa- 
th, they have begun to cultivate ſuch ſpots of land as are 
capable of it. For the moſt part, lime is uſed as their ma- 


dure. In ſome places the ſurface is pared and burnt, and the 


ground mannred with the aſhes. In general, however, the 
diſadvantages of the climate, together with the want of ſhel- 
ter and encloſures, render the crops, in this part of the pariſh, 
both ſcanty and precarious. The high grounds are, therefore, 
chiefly employed in the paſture of cattle and ſheep. The 
greater part of them is indeed capable of being uſed in no 
other way. There are about 1700 head of cattle in the pa- 
rih, Though, occaſionally, there may be fingle inſtances of 
their rifing to a great fize *, yet the cattle, in general, are ra- 
ther ſmall, In ſome parts of the pariſh they are completely 
fatted ; but the bulk of them are ſold for the purpoſe of be- 
ing driven to England. In the low paſture grounds, the 
graſs is remarkably rich. A fingle acre is ſometimes more 
than ſufficient to fatten an ox or cow of moderate ſize. There 
are about 214 ſcores of ſheep. Except a very tew of the 
mixed breed between Scotch and Engliſh, they are all of the 
{mall black-faced kind common in this country. Attention is 
paid by almoſt all the farmers to the improvement of the kind 
they already poſſeſs ; but no attempts have been yet made to 
introduce a different breed. 

The property of this pariſh is very unequall divided a- 


mong 


An ex bred by Mr. Kennedy of Dunure, on his farm in this pariſh, was 
Killed when 6 years old; the beef and tallow of which, together, weighed 61 
tone 8 pound, reckoning 44 pound Engliſh to the ſtone. 
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mong 10 different heritors. One only of them reſides. My, 


Hamilton of Bargeny, is proprietor of the town of Girvan, hal 
and of by far the greateſt part of the country pariſh. There bl 
is a ſpot of ground among the hills, ſuppoſed to be above 30 on 
acres in extent, which may be conſidered as a kind of com. de. 
mon. It has never, in the memory of man, been claimed ot ed 
poſſeſſed by any individual; but is paſtured in common by the Wl to 
tenants of thoſe proprietors who have land in its immediate 4] 
neighbourhood. In conſequence of the improvements in agri. ha. 
culture, the advance in the price of cattle and ſheep, and the 15 
increaſe of the town of Girvan, the rent of land in this pa. Wl th: 
riſh has, within theſe 40 years, been very conſiderably ad. lar 
vanced. At preſent (1791) the rents of the whole may be au 
ſtated at about 32001., and, when ſome old leaſes are out, they 28 
will amount to a good deal more. Its valued rent is 46211, 10 
48. Iod. Scots. With the exception of a few, whoſe leaſes ac Wi an 


of an old date, the tenants pay their whole rent in money, 
In ſome inſtances, they are bound to lead coals to their lands 
lords, or to pay a certain ſum for this purpoſe, 


Antiquities, There are, in this pariſh, 5 of thoſe ſmall 
round encloſures on the tops of riſing grounds, which am 
commonly called camps. Two of them are very near the 
ſea-fide, and none of them mare than 2 miles from the coalt, 
One of theſe is remarkable for having 2 ditches, the 1 p# 
rallel to the other, and each ſurrounding the hill on the top 
of whiah it is ſituated *. 

|  Ecclefiaſtical 


* A number of cairns were formerly to be ſeen in the pariſh ; ſeveral of them 
ere now ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable, the ſtones being almoſt wholly removed. la 
one among the hills, which, about 7 years ago, was laid open, there was found 
a veſſel ſomewhat like an urn, open at top, made of earthen ware, unglazed, 
and rudely ornamented. It will hold about two Engliſh pints, and, when found 
sontained a ſmall quantity of duſt or aſhes. It was encloſed in a kind of colin 
conſiſting of broad thin ſtones laid looſely together, 1 
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le, Eecleſiaſtical State, Stipend, Schools, Poor. — The in- 

m, habitants of this pariſh belong almoſt wholly to the Eſta. 
erg wiſhed Church. There are not more than 20 Seceders, and 
3o Wl only 2 Roman Catholics. The King is patron. By the laſt 
= decreet, given in the year 1666, the miniſter's ſtipend is fix= 
red at 57 bolls 124 pecks of meal, paid at the rate of eight 
the fone and an half the boll ; 31 bolls 8 pecks of bear; 1 boll 
late 4 pecks of oats; with 369 J. 45s. 8 d. Scots, of money. He 
has alſo a manſe and glebe, which may be valued at 12 l. or 
151,--There is one eſtabliſhed ſchoolmaſter, who refides in 


pa. dhe town of Girvan, He has, at an average, about 50 ſcho- 
ad. lars. Of theſe, 30 are taught Engliſh, at the rate of 28. a- 


quarter; 16 are taught writing and arithmetic, at the rate of 
28. 6d.; and 4 are taught Latin at 3s. Theſe wages, and 
1001, Scots of ſalary, with his emoluments as ſefſion.clerk 
and precentor, render his place worth about 30 l. a-year. A 
number of private ſchools are alſo occaſionally kept, both in 
the town--and the diſtant parts of the pariſh, —The poor's 
funds of this pariſh are wholly under the management of the 
kirk.ſeſſion. They ariſe from the intereſt of 165 1. of ſtock, 
from voluntary contributions, and from penalties received 
irom thoſe who ſubject themſelves to the diſcipline of the 
church, From the accounts for 5 years preceding January 
1791, it appears, that the ſum of 411. Sterling has, at an 


| Pas werage, been annually received; that during the ſame pe- 
tog nod, the ſum of 38 J. has, at an average, been annually dif. 
4 tnbuted ; and that in theſe years, the average number of 
ſtical 1 | | thoſe 
f them 
d. I In the town of Girvan, there is a whin-ſtone. of a dark ſea-green colour, 
found cual. haped, its circumference meaſuring 2 feet 4 inches, by 2 feet 9 inches. 
1azed, Concerning this ſtone, tradition ſays, that in former times, when a perſon got 
found, lis foot on it, he could not be attached for debt. From time immemorial, it 


bas lain behind ſame houſes, which, with their yards, formerly belonged to the 
auch. 5 | * 


ts 
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thoſe who were regularly on the poor's roll, amounted 4 
36, beſides a number of others to whom occaſional afliſtance 
was given. It is to be obſerved, that out of the above ſum, 
received chiefly on account of the poor, between 21. and zl. 
are annually given to the preſbytery and ſeſſion-clerks, the 
precentor, and kirk-officer. 


Town of Girvan. The town of Girvan is fituated at the 
mouth of the river bearing that name. It is a poſt town, 
and lies on the great road between Ayr and Port-Patrick *, 
The town of Girvan poſſeſſes many advantages for trade and 
manufactures. In the neighbourhood of a plentiful con 
country, with abundance of coal within 2 or 3 miles, and 
probably much nearer, it enjoys in ſufficient quantity, all the 
neceſſaries of life. Standing very near the fea, and built a 


a dry ſandy ſoil ; its fituation is remarkably healthy. Its 
harbour, far from being now a bad one, is capable of muck 
improvement. In its preſent natural ſtate, the entrance into 
the harbour ts, at high water, from 9 to 11 feet deep; and 
were a key to be built, which, it is ſaid, might be done for 
20001. or 3000 l., it would be rendered conſiderably deeper. 

The 


This town is a burgh of barony. A charter of erection was original 
granted to Themas Boyd, Eſq. proprietor of the lands of Ballochtoul, on wick 
the town is chiefly built. This charter was afterward renewed by King Wk 
kam to Sir Archibald Muir of Thornton, in the year 2696, The powers 11 
privileges granted by it to the proprietor of Ballochtoul, were regularly carried 
down, in all the ſubſequent charters and inveſtitures, from the Crown. Thel 
powers were, however, never uſed ; till, in conſequence of the great increal 
of the town, Mr. Hamilton of Bargeny, the preſent proprietor, thought of cx 
cifing them. Accordingly, in the year 1785, the town of Girvan did, by by 
direction, aſſume the form of a burgh of barony. It is governed by 2 ball 
and a council of 10. The bailies are annually choſen by the council, and d- 
vacancies of the council are filled up by themſelves. But the ſuperior has 3% 
gative upon both elections. The town, by its charter, enjoys all the deni 
and privileges belonging to other burghs 1 the iame kind. 
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me farge never riſes here to any very great height; and ſo 
happily is the harbour fituated, that veſſels can get out to ſea 
with a wind from almoſt any quarter, if it does not blow very 
zu Lok With ſuch advantages, any kind of trade, and eſpecially 
the WY the coal-trade, might, with good proſpect of ſucceſs, be carried 
on, Hitherto, however, little or nothing has been done in 
this way. There is at preſent, no more than one veſſel above 
20 tons burden, belonging to this place, or trading to it, The 
reſt are all ſmall, open, or half-decked boats, uſed for run- 
ning ſalt from Ireland, or freighting goods from one part of 
the coaſt to another, Nor, till very lately, was there any 
thing deſerving the name of manufacture to be found in Gir- 
yan, The weaving of cotton- cloth has of late been intro- 
duced by the manufacturers of Glaſgow. Upwards of 100 
looms are now employed, and the bufineſs is extending every 
day. That a ſituation ſo advantageous for trade or manu- 
faftures ſhould have been ſo long neglected, may appear ſur- 
piling ; but may perhaps be in ſome degree accounted for by 
obſerving, that Girvan is placed at a conſiderable diſtance 
from any great trading or manufacturing town; that no per- 
ſon bred to buſineſs, and at the ſame time poſſeſſing a good 
capital, ever happened to ſettle here, or in the neighbour- 
hood ; and that habits of regular induſtry were probably pre- 
rented or deſtroyed by the practice of ſmuggling, to which 
the inhabitants were, for a long time, ſo much addicted. 
There is reaſon, however, to hope, that if trade and manu- 
katures continue to flouriſh in the country, in general, Gir- 
man will, in a ſhort time, acquire that ſhare in them, to 
which, from its natural advantages, it appears to be entitled. 
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NUMBER XXVII. _ 


PARISH or NORTHMAVEN, 


(CovunTY or OrKNEr, PRESBYTERY OF SHETLAND.) 


eh: 

0 

By the Rev. Mr. WILLIAu Jack. * 

fit 

or 

_ — — WT fr 
the 

Its 

1 ORTHMAVEN is one of the moſt northerly pariſkes, Bi 

| ſubject to Britain, commodiouſly ſituated for navigation hi 

and commerce, abounding in excellent barbours, from whence "0 
there is a ſafe and ready paſſage to the different ports of Br * 
tain, to the Greenland ſeas, to the Baltic, Norway, and Spalt, * 
and baving around its coaſt vaſt ſhoals of fiſh of various kind: iſ * 
Ling, cod, tuſk and herrings, which form valuable articles d * 
commerce, beſides variety of ſmaller fiſhes, which ſupply th 4 
inhabitants with a great part of their ſubſiſtence. Alſo many U 
large beaches, and every requiſite to render it commodious for y 
garrying on an extenſive flbüng 4 


Name, vi 
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Name, Extent, Situation and Climate. Northmaven lies in the 
lordſhip and preſbytery of Shetland, firuated between 60 3800 
d60* 57” N. latitude, and in W. longitude from London 2%: 
n the eleventh nofth climate, (according to Ricciolus, who has 
regard to the refraction), having the ſun on the ſhorteſt day, 
4 hours and 3 quarters above the horizon; though Smollet; 
in his modern hiſtory, deſcribing the Hebrides, writes, © that 
in the moſt northerly ifles, the ſun; at the ſammer folftice, is 
not above au hour under the horizon, at midnight, and not 
longer above at mid-day in the depth of winter.” At prefent 
the variation of the compaſs is 24 points W. On the weft fide 
of the pariſh, it is high water at 9 o'clock on the full and 
thange of the moon, but on the eaſt fide it is an hour and 
2 quarter later. The names of moſt places in this pariſſi 
ie from the Norwegian language, and are expreſſive of their 
ſituation. Some fancy Northmaven to fignify North Main, 
or north part of the Mainland; others, that as the neck of 
land whieh is the entrance to the pariſh, is called Maven; and 
the whole pariſh lying to the N. of it, that it has thence 
ts name. This pariſh is a peninfula, and the iſthmus whicle 


de, ennects it to the Mainland or pariſh of Delting, is from 
rica WY bigh water-mark on one fide, to the fame on the other, near 


too yards, and fo low, that with high fpring-tides, the water 
dearly covers it. On each fide of the iſthmus, the hills rife 
almoſt perpendicular. The extent of this pariſh is 16 com- 
duted miles from 8. to N., and from E. to W. 8 miles, but 
of meaſured miles it would be many more. Its ſhores are 
fery uneven, being interſected with numerous inlets of the 
fea, called here Poet. It is waſhed on the eaſt fide by Yell 
found and Sulem voe, which ſeparates it from the iſfand of 
Yell and pariſh of Delting ; on the N. and W. fides by the 
Atlantic Ocean; and on the S. by St. Magnus Bay, which di- 
vides it from part of Delting and Aithſting pariſhes, and from 
R x2 | the 
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the iſland of Papa and Sann-ſs pariſh, The cultivated lands 
or farms, called here Rooms, are ſmall ſcattered ſpots, lying 
near the fea ſhore, and round the bays. They bear a very 
ſmall proportion to the hills and paſture ground: The figure 
of the pariſh approaches neareſt to a triangle, but with many 
irregularities. The climate is mild, equal, and temperate; the 
air pure and healthy in all ſeaſons. The winters are milder 
than. perhaps in any other part of Britain, being tempered by 
the circumambient ocean. The heats of ſummer are leſs, for 
the fame reaſon. High and ſudden winds are frequent, The 
aurora borealis, in the winter, often covers the whole hemiſ. 
phere, making a very brilliant appearance, and of different co- 
lours : It generally has a ſtrong tremulous motion from 
end to end. The higheſt hill in this country, is on the W. 
fide of this pariſh, called Rona's hill, and extends from the 
middle to the N. end of the pariſh ; being 8 miles long, 4 
broad, and near {ths of a mile perpendicular height. It was 
found by geometrical menſuration to be 3944 feet above the 
level of the ſea. From the ſummit of the hill, is exhibited 
an extenſive, noble, and pleaſing proſpect, 30 mites at lealt, 
in every direction, having the ocean for an horizon. The nu- 
merous iſlands fcattered beneath, and curiouſly interſected by 
the ſea, and often a diſtant view of veſſels which frequent thele 
coaſts in the ſummer feafon, afford a proſpect infinitely diver- 
fified and agreeable. On the higheft eminence, there is an 
bouſe conſtructed of 4 large ſtones, and 2 covering the top for 
a roof, under which 6 or 47 perſons may fit. It is called the 
Watch Houſe, and was probably uſed, in ancient times, to 
give notice of the enemy, or any approaching danger; 2 
pyramidal tower of ſmall ſtones is ere&ed on the top cf 
it. This hill is a landmark to the fiſhers all round the 
country; and generally the firſt land ſeen by ſhips, if 7 
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ds fl to the W. of the country coming from their northern 


ng WY voyages *- 
ry 
ure Handi, Holme, Rocks, —This pariſh is bordered all around 
ny with ſmall iſlands, holms, and rocks, or pillars near the ſhore, 
the There is only one inhabited ifland called Lamba, on the E. 
der gde, poſſeſſed by one family; it has but little corn land, but 
by an graze a few cattle and ſheep. At the S. end, and on the 
for W. fide, near the entrance into the pariſh, lies Eagleſhey, an 
[he excellent iſland for grazing, and in it, are many rabbits. N. 
nil ol this lie 2 iſlands, Nibon and Guniſter, and, like the for- 
co. mer, graze cattle and ſheep. From this, there is a long range 
m of rocks, holms, and iſlands, to the N. end of the pariſh. 
W. Te moſt remarkable are, a rock riſing perpendicular on all 
the des to a great height above the ſurface of the ſea, and at a 
„ 4 few miles diſtance, has the appearance of a ſhip with all her 
Was fails ſet. It makes a good direction for veſſels coming into 
the Hillſwick harbour, keeping to the E. of that rock, and half 
ited Wi way from the ſhore. Near to this, are 2 very high pillars, 
eaſt, I on which the larger kind of cormorants neſtle ; and what is 
nu« WF remarkable, only ſueceſſively, for the rock that is poſſeſſed 
d by dy them one year, is deſerted the next, and returned to again 
thele WF after being a year unpoſſeſſed. In this manner have theſe 
ver- rocks been occupied time immemorial. Both rocks are in- 
5 21 acceſſible. Theie immenſe pillars, are of the ſame materials 
p for 5 a with 
d the 
7 * There are no rivers nor woods in this pariſh, nor indeed in the whole coun- 
l tey; but it abounds in lochs or freſh-water lakes, in which are found ſmall 
Tr, 2 trouts, From theſe lochs, flow rivulets, brooks or burns, which, after great falls 
P of A rain, render travelling difficult, having no proper bridges. There are many 
| the ſprings and wells of excellent water, and ſome mineral ſprings impregnated with 
they ron, but have never yet been properly inveſtigated, nor uſed in the cure of any 
call diſtemper. Apple trees, and ſome barren ſhrubs grow in gardens, but no high- 


er than the wall. There are in many moſſes, roots of trees found lying hori- 
wtally, from which ſome think, that trees once grew in this country. 
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with the crags on the ſhore, which are of a ſtupendous height, 
and ſeem to have been ſeparated by the force of the waves, 
rather than by rolcanoes or any other eruptions. There ig 
an holm, called Dorholm, from a remarkable arch paſſing 
through its centre, which 1s very lofty and ſpacious, and un. 
der which boats fiſh ; and there is an opening from the top, 
which gives light to thoſe below. Next to this, is the holm 
and ifle of Stenneſs, which abound with kettywakes filling 
every projection and every hole, which can afford them any 
ſhelter. The new fledged young, are much eſteemed, as de- 
licate food, and taken in great plenty. To the northward of 
this 1s a rock, the ſummit of which, has never been trodden by 
man, and is called the Maiden Skerrie. In the ſummer feaſon 
it is occupied by the largeſt or black-backed gulls, who neſtle 
on it undifturbed. About 2 miles from this ſhore, there is a 
large and high rock called Ocean Sherry; it is a good direc« 
tion for ſhips from the N., if wanting an harbour. Under it 
our fiſhing boats, with eaſterly wind, are happy to reach a 
place, which will give them leave to reſt upon their oars. On 
the N. end of Rona's hill, is the iſland of Uya, eſteemed the 
moſt valuable, for feeding cattle or ſheep, of any belonging 
to this pariſh, The northmoſt point of the pariſh is a fmal} 
peninſula, encloſed by a ſtone fence, called Fetheland ; about 
3 miles thence, there are high rocks called Ramnaſtacks. On 
the E. fide of the pariſh, going from N. to S. are the holms 
of Iſbeſter, Stourholm, and the holms of Skea, with Gluls 
Hand. 


Harbours and Fiſhing Stations —On the S. fide of the pa- 
riſh is a ſpacious bay, called St. Magnus Bay, which leads to 
the harbour and creek of Hillfwick, where there is fafe and 
excellent anchorage, for any number of veſſels, or of #07 
burthen ; having good moeriugs from 7 10 20 fathouns watefe 
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Here is a large and commodious beach for drying fiſh, with 


. good warehouſes, and ſalt, and filh cellars, and every other 
a neceſſary accommodation. From this creek, all the filh caught 
in the pariſh are loaded for exportation. A little dittance 
s from this, is an inlet called Hammerſvoe, a ſecure retreat for 
- ſhips in the moſt tempeſtuous weather, The moſt weſterly 
Py point of this pariſh is Stenneſs, an excellent ſtation for filh- 
* ing, with an extenſive beach, and a warehouſe built for the 
's conveniency of the fiſhing. Here, there are from 40 to 50 
bo boats from this and the neighbouring pariſhes during the fiſh- 
P ing ſeaſon, A little further N. there is a ſmall bay called 

Hamnavoe, a ſafe harbour for ſmall veſſels, the entry into 
7 it being narrow ; and here alſo is another fiſhing ſtation for 


l. 12 or 15 boats, with ſuitable conveniencies. Still further 
N. on the 8. fide of Rona's hill, is a bay called Rona's Voe, 


5 running up into the land 6 miles, a large and ſafe harbour; 
1 and here alſo is a fiſhing ſtation for 4 or 5 boats. On the N. 
* fide of the hill, is a tation for 14 boats. It is called Uya, 


ON The fiſh caught here are carried freſh to Fetheland, as there 
as is no beach at this place, The reaſon of this ſtation being 
choſen, is its vicinity to the Gſhing grounds. From this to 


I pandvoe, a bay runs up 4 miles, which is a very good har. 
_ bour, From this Voe, 5 boats fail to the ſame fiſhing grounds 


25 the boats from Uya. Fetheland, the northmoſt extremity, 
s 2 chief fiſhing ſtation, frequented by about 60 boats. From 
this and the pariſhes of Yell and Delting, is a road only for 
large boats, and ſmall floops in ſummer. A ſhort diſtance 
irom this, on the E. fide, is Burravoe, a tolerable harbour; 
but in the middle of the entrance, there is a flat broad rock. 
oaly ſeen at low water, which makes it a pilot's fare way. 
Here Yiſo is an excellent beach and ſtorehouſe. Of late, the 
proprietor has built a convenient pier for boats landing their 
ib, and drained a loch at the back of the beach. He applied 
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for making this harbour a creek, that he might get his füt 
ſhipped under the inſpection of the cuitomhouſe officers ; but 
it not being granted, is obliged to carry his fiſh to Hillſwick, 
round Rona's hill, the moſt dangerous navigation on this 
coaſt, at much expenſe and riſk. South of this, are Col. 
lofirth and Quefirth voes, both good harbours, as alſo Glu 
voc. On the 8. end, there is a long inlet of 6 miles, called 
Sulum yoe, a fine road for ſhips, and could keep a great 
nivy. There are ſeveral other ſmaller harbours, but not ſo 
ſafe or ſo much frequented as tuoſe now mentioned. 


Payments, Burthens, &c.— The cultivated lands in this 
pariſh, a> well as in all Shetland, are ſcattered ſpots, environ. 
ed either by deep moſſes, or by thin bare grounds, whereof 
the moſs has been cut for peats, or by ſteep hills covered 
with heath and naked rocks, Theſe ſpots are called Rooms, 
which have, at an early period, been divided into merks, 
but not equally. The value of each merk, being aſcertain« 
ed by the number of pennies of rent it is denominated by, 
So each merk of land is deemed to contain ſo many penny 
lands, from 12 to 4 penny land the merk. Each penny land 
is uniformly valued at 14 merk weight of butter; and the 
money having come in place of the wadmale (being a courlt 
Kind of cloth manufactured in theſe iſles) 18. and $5. Scots 
of rent payable to the proprietor ; that quantity of butter 
being originally held of equal value to this ſum of 148. Scots; 
ſo that lands eſteemed as 12 penny lands, paid of land rent 
yearly, 16 merks of butter, and 16s. Scots, which taken 
together, was originally <qual in value to 328. Scots. 10 


penny, 9 penny, 8 penny, 6 penny, and 4 penny land, pail 


in the ſame proportion to the landlords ; who, in proceſs of 


time, laid on heir tenants, by way of fine or entry, an Ws 
nual ſum of 88. Scots, for each merk of land, without te. 
2 | garding 
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1 garding the penny rents; and this is called the graſſum. Be- 
but fides the payment of land rent to the proprietors of the lands, 
ck, WW the poſſeſſors pay a tax called Scatt, which was anciently the 
this revenue of the Kings of Denmerk; and fince this country 
ol. being annexed to the Crown of Scotland, has been paid to 
a the Crown or its grantees. There is another payment exact- 
lled ed by the grantees of the Crown, called ox and ſheep money, 
ret WY which is ſaid to have been introduced by the Earls of Ork- 
t lo BY ney, when they lorded it over this country. 
In the year 1605, Patrick Earl of Orkney, built the caſtle 
of Scalloway; among the exactions made by him for carrying 
this WY ca this building, one was, his compelling the inhabitants to 
deliver a certain number of oxen and ſheep yearly for the 
real uſe of his table. It is ſaid, that he demanded 24 theep and 
2 oxen from each pariſh, which oxen and ſheep were after. 
0s, ward converted into a yearly money-payment on the lands 
rks in each pariſh. Another payment exacted by the grantees 
of the Crown, is called the Wattle. In the beginning of the 
16th century, when Popery blinded mankind, the prieſts 
begged from theſe iſlands, money under he name of Wattle, 
in conſideration of the extraordinary benefit which the peo- 
ple were to receive from the liberal diſtribution of holy wa- 
ter among them. Another payment is the ceis, or land-tax ; 
and as the lands of theſe iſlands pay ſcatt, or a land-tax pecu- 
lar to themſelves, it was, after ſome ſtruggle, that the pay- 
ment of ceſs took place in Shetland. Beſides the above pay- 
ments, the tenants pay corn-tiend : In this pariſh the one 
half to Sir Thomas Dundas, the other half to the incumbent, 
cording to uſe and wont, Beſides, to the incumbent is paid 
cow aud ſheep tiend, and a compoſition of 1 5 lings for every 
d oared boat, and 10 for every 4 oared boat. Further, the 
*nant pays to the proprietor an hen and cock for every 2 
merks land, and 3 days work to the proprietor and as many 
Vor. XII. Y Y | 0 
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to the miniſter, being maintained during that time. Beſides, 
the tenant engages to fit out, at his own expenſe, a certain ſhare 
of a boat to the ling fiſhing, which is proportioned to the vs. 
Ive or number of merks of land. Alſo, to fell his fih at x 
certain ſtipulated or underſtood price to the landlord, and to 
make the firſt offer of all his other products to him, prefer. 
able to all others. An annual falary of about 11 l. Sterling 
to the parochial ſchoolmaſter, concludes the payments and 
burthens in this pariſh, 


Agriculture. — The ſoil, from our northern and inſular fitu. 
ation, rather unfavourable for vegetation, muſt be conſider. 
ably barren, The beſt crop of black oats and bear being the 
only grain which the ſoil will nouriſh, is never ſufficient 
for the inhabitants 9 months in the year; and often when 
the ſeaſons are unfavourable, not ſufficient to maintain them 
4 months, though their allowance of bread is by far leſs than 
zn any other part of Great Britain. Their fiſhing is the prin- 
cipal, if not the only reſource, to enable them to provide the 
neceſſaries of life, which renders their ſupply very precarious 
To the particular account of the ſtate of agriculture in tie 
neighbouring pariſh of Delting, very little needs be added, 
being the ſame as here. About the year 1750, potatoes be- 
gan to be planted, and have proved of great advantage to the 
inhabitants, being an early food in harveſt, when bread is al. 
moſt not to be had, and very comfortable with their (mal 
fiſh, of which, then, they have uſually plenty. That great 
Improvements might be made in their mode of farming, is nat 
to be doubted ; but it may be a queſtion if the country 15 Cas 
pable of yielding an increaſe ſufficient for their ſupport. 

It ſeems better adapted for paſture, and carrying on the 
fiſhing. The predilection and ſpirit of the people for the la- 
ter, has rendered them quite careleſs as to the former, Could 

the) 
> 
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$, they be perſnaded to Keep ſhepherds; and the ſhepherd to be 
re paid out of the flock, it is not to ſay what an increaſe might 
a be in this pariſh in a few years, as the paſtures are very ex- 
2 tenſive, and yet the ſheep ſewer in number than in other pa- 
to riſhes. In the winter, the ſheep and horſe ſeed on ſea-weed, 
IT and endure all the rigour of the ſeaſon without any ſhelter. 

ng The number of ploughs has been decreafing in this pariſh 
nd for many years. At this time there are about 26 ploughs ; 


the ground is moſtly digged, or turned up with ſpades. Tae 
oats are ſown, and the kail and potatoes planted in the month 
tu of April, and from the beginning to the middle of May the 
os bear-ſeed is ſown. The harveſt is between the firſt of Sep- 
the tember and firſt of November. The rentalled lands of this 


1ent pariſh amount to 1145 merk land ; befides, there are about 


hen 199 outſets, or new improvements, commonly eſtimated at 3 
nem i merks each, and pay the landlord accordingly ; but are ex- 
empted from paying ſcatt, ceſs, or corn-tiend. Including 
theſe improvements with the rentalled lands, all will bear but 
2\mall proportion to the hills and paſture grounds. Every 
room or rooms contiguous to each other, are encioſed with 
turf-fences. There is not one farm or houſe at preſent unpoſ- 
lelſed or uninhabited. 


Population. According to Dr. Webſter's report, the num- 
ber of fouls in 1755 was 1009. The population here has 
been increaſing ſince the year 1760, owing to the ſplitting of 
farms and breaking out new grounds. This was promoted 


year 1768, the preſent minifter of the pariſh, upon his firſt vi- 
ltztion of families, took a liſt of all examinable pertons, 
which was obtained with difficulty, owing to the prejudices 
or the people. He found then 1109 examinable perſons. In 
the following viſitations the number was increaſing, and he 
17 2 people 
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people giving up their prejudices to taking ſuch an account 
He, in the year 1777, took an exact liſt of perſons of every 
age, when they amounted to 1594. They were found to in- 
creaſe gradually to the year 1984, when they amounted to 
1657, and in the year 1792, to the number of 1586, of which 
an account follows : | 


Inhabited houſes, - 299 Females, 990 


Souls, - - - 1786 Widowers, = =": "0; 


| Males 5 3 4 * 7 96 Widows , - = 3 45 


Church, Stipend, School, Poor. — Sir Thomas Dundas is pa. 
tron of this pariſh, All the inhabitants are of the Eſtabliſhed 
Church of Scotland, There have been two churches in this 
pariſh, each of them near to the middle of it, one on the E. 
and the other on the W. fide. The former has been in ruins 
fince the year 1761. The latter, at Hillſwick, is now the 
only place of public worſhip. The preſent incumbent, be. 
cauſe of the vaſt diſtance that many are from Hillſwick, 
preaches 3 or 4 times a-year at the north, and moſt diſtant 
end of the pariſh, and at Ollaberry, the former place of wor- 
ſhip. The church of Hillſwick was rebuilt in the year 1733, 
and repaired in the year 1764. The manſe is at Hillſwick, 
was built in 1768, but not being completed, it had repairs in 


1799; 


* No regiſters of marriages, baptiſms, or deaths, could be diſcovered by the 
preſent mcumbent upon his admiſſion: Since, the marriage regiſter has been 
kept very diſtinctly, and from it, on an average, there appear to have been 10 
marriages yearly. The baptifm regiſter cannot be regularly kept, on account 
of the many private baptiſms, in which they muſt be indulged, becauſe of their 
great diſtance from their place of worſhip. But by the beſt account that can 
be taken, they amount on an average to 50. A regiſter of deaths has not jet 
been attempted to be kept, becauſe of the many burial places in the parilh, and 
the many accidents by ſea, 


4 
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| 1199 ; fo that at preſent it is pretty commodious. The va- 
| Ive of the ſtipend cannot be aſcertained, being paid in kind, 
which renders it very variable. The glebe is fituated in 4 
) ferent places, each 3 miles diſtant from the manſe, and 3 
t merks land, which are contiguous thereto.—A legal ſchool 
was eſtabliſhed here in 1772, with a ſalary of 197 merks 8s. 
q pennies ots, raiſed by 28. 3d. Scots on the merk land. The 
| uſual number of boys at this ſchool was from 20 to 25. At 
; WMWreſent they are only 14. There has not yet been a charity 
+ cchool in this pariſh. It 1s not to be doubted, if a proper re- 
preſentation was laid before the Society for Propagating 
2. Chriſtian Knowledge, that they would readily grant one for 
++ ach an extenfive pariſh as this. 
15 There are commonly from 14 to 18 poor on the parochial 
E. Wiroll, each of whom are ſtationed on a certain number of fami- 
ins lies in a corner, who maintain them as many days and nights 
s they have merks of land. They will make 3 or 4 rota- 
tions yearly in that corner. The weekly collections may a- 
mount yearly to 5 I. Sterling; and the collections on ſacra- 
mental occaſions to 101. Sterling. From thefe collections, 
the above ſtated poor, receive from 5 s. to 10 s. for clothes, 
and from 8s, to 12 s for expenſe of burial *. 


Employment 


* Theſe poor are ſuch as are arrived at extreme old age. Beſides the above, 
there are commonly on the liſt one or two infants, who have loſt their parents, 
commended by the kirk- ſeſſion te ſome diſcreet family, who receive 20 or 30s. 
early until they arrive at 10 years of age. After which time, they are treat- 
td and conſidered as a child of the family. There is a ſum of 2 5 J. Sterling 
notified by the Rev. Mr. James Buchan, formerly miniſter of this pariſh, the 
tereſt whereof is given to ſuch, as, though now reduced to low circumſtances, 
Vere formerly in a more affluent ftate than the ordinary poor. Beſides, there 
a ſeveral families reduced by misfortunes, who receive from 5s. to 208. Ster- 


ot yet lng, though not on the poor's roll. In the year 1792, 24 families received 105, 
u apd eh from the poor's funds, When any extraordinary misfortunes happen & fa- 
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Employment of the Inhabitants. —The women look after 
domeſtic concerns, bring up their children, cook the vifuzls 
look after the cattle, ſpin, and knit ſtockings ; they alſo a. 
ſift, and are no leſs laborious then the men in manuring and 
labouring the grounds, reaping the harveſt, and manufactur. 
ing their crop, The children are taught very early to be 
helpful in the affairs of the houſe ; many of the young wo. 
men are employed in May and Auguſt in cutting ſea-weed 
for kelp. The boys are early employed in fiſhing. The pro. 
vince of the men 1s managing their ſmall farms, the fiſhing, 
boat building, and cutting their peats, which are their only 
ſuel ; beſides, they are generally tailor, ſhoemaker, weaver, 
&c. to their own family, and many are ſmith and wright, 
There are only 3 perſons in this pariſh who make their liv. 
ing by their trade alone ; two wrights and one ſhoemaker, 

In 


mily, or perſon, the ordinary method for their ſupply is, to repreſent their ſtate 
from the pulpit, with ſuitable exhortations, and appoint a day for a collection to 
be made for their account, It is common to receive from 2 l. to 5 1. Sterling on 
ſuch occaſions. From this account, it is obvious, that in times of general cala- 
mity, little more can be done by the kirk-ſefſion, or by the inhabitants of ths 
pariſh, From the year 1782, the crops failed, and a great death prevailed :. 
mong the horned cattle and ſheep, ſo that theſe iſlands, during that period, were 
in very great diſtreſs, and many muſt have periſhed from want, if they had not 
received ſeaſonable and large ſupplies. In the year 1783, they ſhared in the 
ſupply given by Government to the northern counties of Scotland. In 174,? 
conſiderable ſupply was ſent them by a vote of the Houſe of Commons. In tht 
following years, Thomas Parker, Eſq. of Hull, and Alexander Aliſon, Eig. De- 
puty Caſhier of Exciſe at Edinburgh, ſect on foot ſubſcriptions for their relict: 
The former collected 3081. 16 8.; and the latter 1049 I. $ s. 7 d. both which 
ſums Mr. Aliſon ſent, from time to time, to Shetland, in meal fer food, and grail 
for ſeed. On the night of the roth June 1791, many of our fiſhing-boats wer 
loſt at ſea, which left many families in the greateſt diſtreſs. An carly account 
of this reaching Edinburgh collections were made for them there, and the pot 
widows and orphans have, at three different times, received of this liberalith 
tranſmitted by Meſſrs. Robert Strong and Son merchants Leith, 
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in this northern climate, more attention, care, and toil, muſt 


. be given to procure a bare ſubſiſtence, then a comfortable one, 
4 wich ſome ſuperſluities, where the earth yields a more certain 
and and plentiful increaſe. When floth or miſmanagement pre- 
tur. vil in the managers of a family, want and famine for atgreat 


be bert of the year muſt be the conſequence. And, alas! this 
is often the cafe, with the moſt careful and provident, when 
cod WY eir crops are blaſted, and the ſmall fiſhing in winter fails. 


pro- 5 . 
ing Of the Fiſhing. —About the end of tall, and beginning of 
only this century, the Hollanders reſorted to this country to pur- 
ver, chaſe fiſh of the natives. They paid a gratuity annually for 


this privilege to the proprietors. In May they arrived with 
their veſſels, and ſupplied the natives with the neceſſaries for 
their families and fiſhing apparatus. They received the fiſh 
freſh, which, after being ſalted and dried, and having made 


an agreement with the proprietors for the next year's pro- 


1 duce, returned with their cargoes *. It is uſual for every 
| 


on to Kipper 
ing on 
cala- 
f this 
iled 2. 
, were 
ad not 


in the 


* To this day, it is common to point out the Dutchmen's lodges and beaches 
n the ſeveral parts of the pariſh. About the year 1712, the proprietors of land 
tk the fiſhing under their management, when the debenture and regulations 
relpsQting duties on ſalt were paſſed. Then the landlords appointed fiſhermen, 
imported falt, and all fiſhing neceſſaries, and freighted veſſels for exporting their 
all, which then, and for ſeveral years afterward, were ſeat to Hamburgh. The 


701 landlords receive their ful at a ſtipulated price. From that period, to the year 


In the 
Q. De- 
relict: 
which 
1 gran 
3 were 


1740, the fiſhing was not diſtant from the ſhore above 8 or 10 miles, carried on 
m four oared boats, with few lines; ſo that the quantity then caught was few, 
compared to the numbers now. But thoſe few were more profitable to the fiſh- 
er; and, in conſequence, they then lived comfortably, and indebted to none. A- 
bout 1740, the boats increaſed much in number, which induced them to. ſeek out 
further to tea, to avoid their lines entangling, when crowded along ſhore. Find- 


cd ing anew bank, they enlarged their boats, and increaſed their number of lines, 


Ee poor 
erality, 


N * = . 

til they gradually arrived to the preſent ſtate. The proprietors now purchaſe 
"kth G . % 1 1 

thei; 5h by weight. The ſither, on an average, has 4d. each ling. But it muſt 
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# towed, that boat“, lines, aud all fling necellaties, are now double the price 
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kipper or maſter of a boat, to appear ready at the filling ſi 
tion the firſt week of June, with their boats properly equipped 
and fiſhing tackling in order. Each boat carries from 109 t, 
120 lines, of 50 ſathoms length; each line having 10 hooks, 
placed 5 fathoms from each other on a cord 4 foot long, 4 
boat's lines will extend 6000 fathoms, or about 6 miles and 
an half when laid in the ſea. Each boat has alſo 4 haddock 
lines fitted ; their firſt work 1s to obtain proper bait, and thi; 
is their employment every evening and morning they are 
aſhore, as they wiſh always to have freſh bait, Haddocks ar 
moſt eſleemed, of which it will take 6 or 7 ſcore for the lines 
of one boat, Piltocks are next valued, of which it require 
25 or 30 ſcore; failing of theſe, hallibut, cod, tuſk, or ling, 
are uſed for bait. They ſet out to ſea, when weather yer. 
mits, from 10 o'clock A. M. to 2 o'clock P. M. according to 
the filing ground they intend to viſit, being from 10 to 40 
miles diſtant from the ſhore. When arrived there, about 6 
or 7 o'clock at night, the xſt end of the line is ſunk by: 
ſtone of 24 pounds weight; then 2 or 4 men pull to ſeaward: 
the remainder ſet out the lines, and fix pieces of bait pro- 
perly cut, on every hook; and at the diſtance of every tw 
lines, are ſtones fixed about 8 pound weight; and, at tht 
other end of the line, a large ſtone as at the firſt, There art 
bnoys at each end of the line, made of ſheep ſkin, and! 
mid-buoys, for finding the lines, leaſt they break while haul 
ing. Every line for the buoy, is 120 fathoms and more, It 
lines being joined together, ſo as to form a long train, tit 
boat keeps cloſe by the buoy laſt dropped, for 2 or 3 hour 


according to the tide and weather. When they begin to haul 
of 


they were before 1750. In the account of the fiſhing from the neighbouring paril 
of Delting, there is an accurate ſtatement of the annual expenſes of boats, loch 
&c. and the annual returns and balances in favour of ſharers in boats, which 4 
perſedes any thing being ſaid here on the ſubject. 
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ör take in their lines, every fiſh, as brought into the boat, 
they cut off the heads, and throw them into an apartment by 
themſelves, then take out the gats and entrails. It ſome- 
times happens, that they cannot carry their draught with 
ſafety to the ſhore ; in which caſe, they firſt throw the heads, 
ſkate, hallibut, tuſk, cod, and ſometimes ling. Boats have 
taken aſhore 20 ſcore lings; 12 or 14 ſcore, with cod and tuſk, 
is eſteemed a great haul ; 5 or 6 ſcore 1s eſteemed a medium. 
In moderate weather, they commonly reach their landing 
place, from 12 noon to 4 P. M. They have been known to 
be out 3 days and 3 nights. All the ſtores they ever carry 
with them, is an half anker filled with the drink called Blan- 
da, a cake of bread to each man, and a bottle Geneva. The 
fiſhing ends the 15th Auguſt. Old men and boys are em- 
ployed at the fiſhing ſtation for curing the fiſh. The old men 
cut out the back bone, after which the boys waſh the fiſh in 
the ſea, bring them again to the old men, who ſalt them in 
tubs or vats for the purpoſe, where they lie a competent 
time ſoaking in brine. When taken out of theſe vats, they 
muſt be carefully waſhed with a broom in ſalt water. They 
are then laid in heaps for a day or two, and then, at proper 
intervals, expoſed to the ſun, till perfe&ly dried, taking care 
gradually to increaſe the piles or ſtiples into which they are 
built as they harden. In this way, they are kept on the 
beach for 6, 8, or 10 weeks until cellared or ſhipped “. 

Vol. XII, 22 Some 


* A committee of Parliament in 1786, declared, that the beſt means of im- 
proving the fiſheries, was to encourage the inhabitants living neareſt the ſeat of 
them to become fiſhers. What deſcription of men, then, can have a better title 
than the poor inhabitants of this pariſh ? Who ſhould be more encouraged, or 
initably rewarded, than a ſtout, hardy, and laborious race of men, who have a 
predilection for the employment of filhing, above all other purſuits, though none 
attended with more fatigue and danger, or hitherto rewarded ſo meanly ? The fiſh- 


ers complain that they are not permitted to diſpoſe of their fiſh and produce to the 
beſt 
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Some time after the white fiſhing is ended, it generally 
happens that herring crowd into our bays and voes, on the 
W. fide of this pariſh, Many of our ſmall boats are then 
employed during the night in catching herrings, and old men 
and boys in the day time in curing them. The herring com. 
monly leave the coaſt in November. From the above, it is 
obvious that there cannot be a more laborious and induftri. 
ous people, than the lower claſs in this pariſh, from March 
to November, and that every perſon is actively employed 
during that time; but, in the winter months, except pro- 
curing ſmall fiſh for their own conſumption, and a few lings 
which are caught occaſionally, they are employed to little 
advantage *, 


Diſeaſes, 


beſt advantage; that the toil and peril of fiſhing is impoſed upon them, without 
a proſpect of profit. The landlords ſay, that the tenant pays but half rent for 
his lands, and every neceſſary for the fiſhing provided firſt by them. But not to 
enter farther into the cauſe, although the preſent ptactice may have advantages 
equal to its diſadvantages, yet the appearance of a monopoly is a circumſtance, 
which ſeldom fails to be conſidered as a grievance, This connexion betwees 
proprietors and tenants, has oſten heen the origin of diſputes, between propnetar 
and others, as interlopers, and traitrcking with their tenants and fiſhers. 4 
friendly and benevolent behaviour towards. their tenants, is a characteriſtic that 
will apply, in general, to proprietors in this country; but their granting no lealez 
is much againſt improvements, and keeps the tenants in conſtant dependence. 
* The bays afford great plenty of ſhell-fiſh,, ſuch as oyſters, cockles, mulcles 
ſpouts, &c. Theſe, in time of general ſcarcity, have often proved a great It 
lief to poor families. It may be obſerved, allo, that ſometimes there are valt 
ſhoals of ſmall whales. When ſeen near the ſhore, all the people around aſſem- 
ble, and with their boats drive them aground. Anno 1741, in the bay of Hill 
wick, 360. were forced a- ſhore, and yielded from 2 to 4 barrels of oil each: ia 
1763, ten were taken at the ſame place; and in 1791, above 100 were caught 
there alſo. A falſe refinement, or ſenſe of delicacy, prevents the people fron 
making the ſmalleſt uſe of the fleſh of theſe ſmall whales, although there » 
every reaſon to think, from the ſmaline(s of the fibres, and appearance of the 


"fleſh, that, ſetting aſide prejudices, it would make not indelicatc food. In 174% 
* by 
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ly Diſeaſes, —Epidemic diſeaſes prevail but ſeldom, owing 


he probably to our free air, and our houſes being ſeparated from 
en each other. The rheumatiſm is a very common complaint, 
en both among the poor and rich. There is a ſpecics of leproſy 
m. chat has been more prevalent than at preſent, and of which 
is we have had ſeveral miſerable inſtances in this pariſh; it ſel- 


ri. dom affects any but the lower ciaſs of people. Its ſymptoms 
rch approach nearer to thoſe of elephanthiaſis, than any other 
yed deſcription. It 1s ſuppoſed to proceed from low living, un- 
ro- Wl wholeſome, or ill prepared food, and living naſtily. Many 
ngs poor objects under this diſeaſe have been ſent to the inſirmary 
tle of Edinburgh, but they either died there, or returned un- 
cured, and ſoon periſhed miſerable ſpectacles of wretchedneſs. 

%. WI This diſeaſe does not ſeem to be infectious; but in many in- 
ſtances there is reaſon to ſuſpect an hereditary taint, The 
ſufferers are, however, always ſet apart, and provided for, and 
ſupplied by the pariſh. When taken early, there are in- 
ſtances of its being cured. Convulſions were once very com- 
mon in this pariſh, eſpecially during the time of divine ſer- 
vice; but are now quite extindt. The cure is attributed to 
z rough fellow of a kirk-officer, who toſſed a woman in that 
ſtate, with whom he was often plagued, into a ditch full of 
water. She was never known to have it afterward ; and o- 
thers dreaded the like treatment. The ſmall pox heretofore 
proved extremely fatal, Moſt of the old people in this pa- 
aſh, date their age from ſuch a year before or after the mor- 
al pox, which was in 1700. Inoculation was perfectly ge- 
Z 2 3 neral 


by reaſon of the extreme ſcarcity then prevailing, ſame families were induced 
pivately to make uſe of their fleſh, and all ſuch declared it to be equal to any 
"ther beef. It may be objected, that hunger is a good ſauce; but in Iceland and 
Taro, where theſe whales are caught annually, their fleſh is much eſteemed. 
Our coaſts are alto infeſted with the large grampus whale, from Auguſt to De- 


*mber, Of theſe, our fiſhers are afraid, and avoid them as much as poſſible. 
* 
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neral in 1791, and extremely ſucceſsful. The people here 
have no prejudices againſt it. 


Dreſs, Longevity, Stature, &e.— The gentry dreſs ſuit. 
able to their character, and fimilar to the faſhions in Edin. 
burgh. The lower claſs wear cloth of a coarſe quality of 
their own making, When employed in fiſhing, they have 
coverings of barked ſkins of ſheep which they put over their 
clothes, and large wide boots. On Sabbaths, the uſe of 
cloths from Scotland or England, 1s becoming very frequent 
among them, The Kirk-officer who died in 1791, was aged 
95. He calculated, as was uſual with old people, from the 
time of the mortal pox, viz. 1700, and aſſerted, that then 
he was able to run a ſhort errand of a mile or two. There 
are at preſent living, 3 perſons above go years old, and 10 
from 80 to 86 years of age, ſome of the latter ſtout and vi- 
gorous; but no report nor record of any being 100 years 
old. The men are generally robuſt, ſtrong, and tall. There 
is one man 6 feet 5 inches. There are 6 men above 6 feet, 
and many from 5 feet 8 inches to 6 feet high. The people, 
in general, are diſcreet and kindly, remarkably attentive to 
ſtrangers, and charitable to the needy, even ſuch as are them- 
ſelves but in narrow circumſtances. There is not one inſtance 
of a criminal proſecution againſt any of the inhabitants of 
this pariſh, 


Animals and Birds. — The beef, mutton, and pork, reared in 
this pariſh, are juicy and delicious. The horſes little, but 
active and hardy. The fowls reared, are geeſe, ducks, and 
hens. No pigeons in dove-cots, but a good many wild flocks 
of them neſtling in caves *, | b 

Antiquities. 


* Migratory birds. Swans viſit the lochs, or freſh-water lakes in this par 
twice 
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e Autiguities.— There is a range of watch-houſes, ſimilar to 
that deſcribed on Rona's hill, and many remains of burghs, 
duns, or Picts' houſes, but none of them of remarkable mag- 

t. W:itude, or entire. Their demolition is owing to the waſte of 

n. Wine, and ftones removed for the conſtructing of neighbouring 

of Whaildings. The molt entire of this kind is on the W. fide of 

ve ae pariſh, fituated on an holm in a loch, from which there 
ir us been a narrow path laid with ſtones to the oppoſite bank; 
of Nee circular wall can be traced, and ſome ſteps of ſtairs, which 
nt WT ive aſcended circularly in its interior. The watch-houſes 
ed oe ward-hills are built within fight of the ſea, and one or 
he more within fight of each other. Beſides the uſe they might 
ien de of in giving an alarm in times of danger, a probable inten- 
ere tion of them might be, in times when ſhoals of ſmall whales 

10 {Wh vere far more frequent on this coaſt than at preſent, to ob- 

vi. erre and collect the inhabitants in the vicinity, when any 

ars ock of theſe appeared. They are applied to that purpoſe to 

ere WW tis day in the Tawe iſlands. There are ſeveral ſtupendous 
et, averns made by the force of the fea; in ſome, the wild pi- 


ple, Leons neſtle, and bring forth their young, others ſerve for 
to WW ficlter to ſeals and otters. 

m- 

nce Miſcellaneous Obſervations, —The average value of annual 

; of export. 


Ling, cod, and tuſk, from 65 pariſh boats, L. 2 300 © © 
ou, = - - - 359 © 0 


Carried over, L. 2650 o © 


Mice a-year, but do not neſtle here. The kettywakes, and Thomas Norie birds, 
deſtle in great numbers, and come here in May, and return in Auguſt. The 
chalder, a bird which lives on lempots, which it ſeparates from the rock very 
derterouſly with its long red bill, viſits us in April, and leaves us in Auguft. 
The native birds are not peculiar to this pariſh, but common to the whole coun. 
©, and muſt be referred to the accounts given by others. 
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Brought over, L. 2650 


0 9 

Herrings, 5 - - 300 0 9 
Beef, hides and tallow, — - 359 © 0 
Butter, — — - 150 © 0 
Fine and coarſe ſtockings, gloves, and caps, 280 0 
Kelp, — - - 100 © 9 
Calf, otter, and ſeal ſkins, - - 30 © 0 
L. 3889 o g 


In the year 1732, boats went out from Hillſwick upon the 
appearance of wreck, and different quantities of wood in $t, 
Magnus's Bay, and found the captain of the ſhip and cabin- 
boy on a float of the wood. The captain reported that the 
veilel ſplit at fea two days before. The greateſt part of the 
cargo was ſaved and brought to Hillſwick, and ſold for the be- 
hoof of the captain“. 


After 


* In 1741, a large Dutch veſſel, men and cargo, were loſt off Uya, the N. 
part of the pariſh, and moſt dangerous part of our coaſt. Her guns are yet ts 
be ſeen. In 1745, another large veſſel of the ſame nation was wrecked on the 
ſame place. The men, and great part of the cargo ſaved, and fold for the be- 
hoof of the owners. In 1783, a boat went from Hillſwick to pilot in a veſſel, 
ſeen off the mouth of the harbour ; upon boarding her, found her deſerted, and 
upon endeavouring to ſteer her, all ſails being up, found the helm could not d- 
rect her, not diſcovering that ſhe was dragging 2 anchors. Upon the boat coming 
a-ſhore, and giving, ſuch account, ſeveral boats were manned and ſent to het. 
The weather being ſtormy, a high ſea, and a dark night, the men in the boats 
could not board her, and in the morning were ſurpriſed to find her at anchot 
near the ſhore. Some hours after which, ſhe parted her cables, and came a- hof 
on a ſand ; ſhe was loaden with logs of wood, and pot-aſhes, from the Baltic, 
Two days afterward, ſhe was claimed by the captain, who, with the crew, had 
left her only a few hours before the firſt boat came to her. Ship and whole carg? 
were ſold for behoof of the owners. She belonged to Waterford, and was called 
the Sea-Flower. Two or three other ſloops were loſt on this coaſt ; but owing l 
| miſmanagem*%% 
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After conſidering the above accout, can it be doubted that 
the fituation of the tenants might be much improved, by 
granting leaſes, by larger farms, by indulgence and aid from 
the proprietors at the beginning, to enable them to ſtock. 
their farms, and make the proper improvements; by a full aſ- 
ſurance and confidence that they were entirely free from all 
reſtraints in their dealings with others, when they paid their 
_ MW andlord, agreeable to contract. Is it not alſo obvious, that 

fz or 4 fkilful farmers, and as many ſhepherds from Scot- 

land, were ſettled commodiouſly in the pariſh, that the far- 
the mers in the place would imitaie their example? For it can- 
St. WY not be ſaid that they are wedded to their own practices and 
bin- ways; ſo that a few years might make a great alteration to the 
better in their circumſtances. It is clcar alſo, that the te- 
nants poſſeſſing the larger farms, and ſneep paſtures, ſhould be 
employed ſolely in that way, and by no means engaged in the 
fing. I have heard it advanced by gentlemen well known 
in the ſtate and ſituation of this pariſh, that it would be much 
for its advantage, if one fiſh was not caught by them in ſeven 
jears, However that be, it is not to be doubted that it would 
be of great advantage to the people that a great many of the 


the 
> be. 


After 


the N. 


yet ts 


on tie tenants were confined to the improvement of their farms“: 
he bt | 

veſſel, * 
d, and 


milmanagement, more than to weather, or any other misfortune. Since the 
eat 1745, there have been 30 fiſhing boats loſt at ſea, belonging to this pariſh, 


which many a widow and fatherleſs child have been left in the greateſt diſ- 
trels, 


not di- 
coming 
to her, 
e boats 
- anchot 


- a-ſhore 


That employment which gives the readieſt relief to poor people, will be 
prlued before that which is more profitable, if the returns be at a more diftant 
period, As there ſhould be many farmers who were not fiſhers; ſo it would be 


Balti lo of advantage that every maſter of a fiſhing-boat was not a farmer. And, as 
ew, bal Bit i ſaid, that ſuch ſhould be idle the half of their time, might they not alſo be 
le caßꝰ Neuplayed in ſpinning and making their lines and herring nets? miglit they not 
18 cal lo be carpenters, tailors, weavers, among them, but not ſo as to prevent their 
"— Nention to the fuhing. The making of coarſe ſoap, tanning their leather on a 
ge Cling 


imall 


one nts 4b foot <a io — 
> 4 
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though the tenants in a lower claſs might be employed b. 
turns in farming and fiſhing, and indeed an attempt to preyeit 
it altogether would be fruitleſs. 


NUM. 


ſmall ſcale, as the place affords the neceſſary materials, would be of beneft; 1 
alſo, the making of ſalt from ſea-water. The women to be employed in ya 
ning coarſe linen for ſails, and the eſtabliſhment of an woollen manuiad 
would be of the greateſt benefit. In ſhort, there is, perhaps, ſcarcely any pur 
whatever, that admits of more improvements for the benefit and comfort of th 
people than this pariſh of Northmaven. 
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(CounTY or PEEBLES, SYNOD OF LOTHIAN AND TwEED- 
DALE, PRESBYTERY OF PEEBLES.) 


By the Rev. Mr. Jonx WALKER, 


Name. 


* pariſh of Traquair conſiſts of the old pariſh of St. 
Bryde, and the greateſt part of the pariſh of Kailzie, 
which was ſuppreſſed as far back as the year 1674, and part- 
ly joined to this pariſh, and Innerleithen. The water of 
Gair, which has its riſe, and its whole courſe in the pariſh, 
las given origin to the name, which, until the annexed part 
of Kailzie was added, lay upon the ſlopping ſides of the hills 
which ſupply its current: and as the valley of a ftream is 
called its ſtrath in Scotland, it is eaſy from Strathquair to de- 
duce Traquair. In a charter granted by Robert, Duke of 
Albany, in favours of William Watſon, ſon to William Wat- 

Vor, XII. 324 fon, 
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ſon of Cranſton, containing a grant of the lands of Traquair, 
&c. dated at Edinburgh, anno 1409, it is ſpelt Traquar, 


Extent, Situation, Surface, c.—The greateſt length of the 
pariſh 1s along the ſouthern bank of the Tweed, which lies in 
the direction from E. to W. between 8 and 9g miles. From 
the Tweed to the ſource of Quair is from 4 to 5 miles, which 
is its greateſt breadth in the direction from N. E. to 8. W. 
It contains, according to Armſtrong, who made a ſurvey d 
the county about 16 years ago, 17, 290 acres, about 4000 of 
which are arable. The figure is very irregular, being fre. 
quently interſected by the pariſh of Yarrow. It is bounded 
on the N. by the Tweed. The general appearance of the ps. 
Tiſh is hilly, rocky, and mountainous, Minchmoor, ove: 
which the old road to Selkirk paſſes, is more than 2000 feet 
above the ſea, and Gumſcleugh, and ſome other heights in the 
Pariſh are at leaſt 200 feet above Minchmoor. The hills, i 
general, afford excellent paſture for ſheep. The ſoil on the 
low grounds, though in general ſhallow and ſtony, is fertile 
and on Tweed haughs there is a conſiderable depth of loam 
depoſited by the river in the courſe of ages. The ſouth {ide 
of the hills are generally green, while their northern expoſure 
3s heathy, and of a darker complexion. There are no vols 
nic appearances in any part of the pariſh, though many of the 
neighbouring mountains, according to ſome theories, may bt 
thought to ſupport ſuch an opinion, as they are piked or & 
nical. The common whin rock, a finer kind approaching to the 
baſaltes, a coarſe ſort of granite, and a conſiderable quantly 
of late are the only kind of ſtones found in the pariſh. Ide 
ſlate was ſormerly wrought in conſiderable quantity, but the 
have of late rather dug at the top, than opened the quatt 
properly, and on that account the ſlates are found not to be 
expoſure to the air without ſhivering. The noble family ö 


Traqual 


Ur, 
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Traquair have made ſeveral attempts to diſcover lead mines, 
and have found quantities of the ore of that metal, though not 
adequate to indemnify the expenſe of working, and have 
therefore given up the attempt. Not long ſince, a ſpecimen 
of the Galena ore was found in one of the itreams which falls 


into Quair water. 


Climate, Diſeaſes. —The air is dry and healthy, though 
there are no well authenticated inſtances of longevity. The 
lower part of the pariſh enjoys a mild and temperate air, 
though the tops of the hills are covered with ſnow, and the 
attraction of the mountains often deluges the upper part with 


tain, when almoſt none of it is felt in the vallies. 


The clouds 


are often ſeen floating in the air, attracted from mountain to 
mountain, when ther@ is ſunſhine below. The inhabitants 
generally enjoy good health, and are ſubje& to no epidemi- 
cal diſeaſes. Rheumatiſm more generally prevails than any 
other diſorder, which is generally denominated the pains ; the 
cauſes of which, perhaps, are the poor manner of living, the 
badneſs and dampneſs of the houſes, the ſcarcity and dearth 
of fuel, and an attachment to fiſhing at night with lights, 
which is principally practiſed early in the ſpring, and late in 


move their former prejudices. 


3 A. 


the autumn ſeaſons, after the Tweed is flooded with rain. In 
lummer 1789, the ſmall-pox, which, for ſeveral years, had 
not viſited the pariſh, prevailed very much, and cut off ſeve- 
nl children; but though there was a great prejudice in the 
minds of the inhabitants againſt inoculation, many of them 
were prevailed upon to inoculate their children, and all of 
them did well, the experience of which has gone far to re- 


Fiſh, Birds, &c.— The river Tweed, which runs along 
the whole N. fide of the pariſh, formerly produced a great 


quantity 
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quantity of ſalmon, which are now but ſeldom caught, ex. 
cepting after the river has been flooded : it 1s probable, there. 
fore, that the methods employed to prevent the fiſh from get. 
ting up the river, are the cauſes of their decreaſe. Conſider- 
able quantities of trout are caught in Tweed and Quair wa. 
ter. What is called the ſea-trout is more frequently found 
in the Quair ; both the ſea and burn-trout are of an excellent 
quality, They are principally diſtinguiſhed by the whiteneſs 
and redneſs of the filh. The trout are caught from the he. 
ginning of April to the end of September; they are chiefly 
taken by the net, which deftroys angling. The King's fiſher 
has been frequently ſeen on the banks of the Tweed. Large 
flights of wild geeſe are frequently ſeen paſſing from the 8. to 
the N. in the harveſt ſeaſon. The plover, fieldfare, woodcock, 
dotterel and cuckoo, are frequently ſeen in their ſeaſon. The 
largeſt kind of raven, and the true hunting hawk, annually 
hatch their young in Glendean's banks. The fox is allo a 
conſtant inhabitant of them. 


Population. — According to Dr. Webſter's report, the num- 
ber of ſouls in 1755 was 651. From the beſt information, 
there is reaſon to believe that the pariſh, about 40 years ago, 
was double in population to what it is at preſent. There were 
then 2 conſiderable villages in it: the one is entirely gone; and 
a few ſtraggiing houſes are all that remain of the other. Farms 
now poſſeſſed by one, were then in the hands of 2, 4, and e- 
ven 6 farmers, and the number of cottagers, beſides the inha- 
bitants of theſe villages, greater. The number of perlons 
from 20 years old, and upward, might then amount to 400, 
when, at preſent, there are not above 239; of thele 129 als 
feweles, and 110 males. The whole ſouls in the pariſh at 
pretent are 446: Under 10,—118; Under 20,—88 ; 38 of 


whom are males, and 40 females; under 50, — 181; under 7% 
| 9 
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39; under 100, — 19: of theſe laſt, the oldeſt is 89, who 
enjoys ſuch health as ſometimes to walk to church, though 
diſtant from him above three miles, and to return home again 
without being greatly fatigued. 


Sheep, Horſes and Cattle, The ſtaple commodity, of the 
pariſh is ſheep, of which there are ſuppoſed to be about r0,000. 
Large diſtricts are occupied by one farmer, feveral of whom 
have part of their ſheep-walks 1n the pariſh of Yarrow, though 
their houſes are all in the parith of Traquair. There are 98 
horſes, and about 200 head of black cattle. The value of 
wool has greatly increaſed within theſe few years, though 
they, in general, have their farms ſtocked with Scottiſh black 
faced ſheep, they being reckoned better adapted than any o- 
ther for the lands in the pariſh. 


Agriculture, Heritors, Tenants, Wc. — The whole of the 
ploughs employed by the farmers, are the old Scottiſh ploughs, 
excepting two, which are of an improved conſtruction: but 
the old plough is ſuppoſed to anſwer beſt; they are ſome- 
times drawn by 4 horſes, generally by 2. When 2 horſes are 
employed, they are directed by the man who holds, when 
there are 4, they are conducted by a boy. It is impoſlible to 
aſcertain the number of acres employed annually in tillage. 
The principal crops in the pariſh are oats and barley. There 
52 ſmall quantity of ground ſown in wheat, but nothing e- 
qual to the conſumption. The pariſh exports conſiderable quan- 
tities both of oats and barley. It is believed from good au- 
thority, that there are annually exported of the laſt mention- 
ed grain 500 bolls. A ſmall quantity of turnips is annually 
railed, which anſwers very well; and almoſt every individual 
the pariſh has his crop of potatoes, Either turnips, po- 

tatoes, 
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tatoes, or peaſe (of which a conſiderable quantity) are ſong 
as a preparation for a ſucceeding harley crop *. 

The ſheep lands, and the ground employed in tillage, are, 
in general, occupied by the ſame perſons. One who has 90 
ſheep, but employs the ground he rents ſolely in tillage, pays 
for ſome of it 25 s- the acre; but, in general, the arable 
ground 1s not the half of that price, nor worth it. There are 
5 heritors in the pariſh. By far the greateſt proportion of the 
lands belong to the Earl of Traquair, who formerly refided'in 
it at Traquair Hoofe ; but the whole family, for ſeveral years, 
have been on the Continent. There is only one refident he. 
ritor at preſent. The greateſt part of the pariſh is poſſeſſed 
by 10 farmers, one of whom pays above 300 l. a- year, 3 2. 
bove 200 l., 5 above 100 l. There is a number of ſmaller 
tenants, Tune whole inhabitants of the pariſh are employed 
in agriculture, except the few following: 6 weavers, 5 joiners, 
1 blackſmith and an apprentice, 2 maſons, 1 ſkinner, and an 
apprentice, 1 ſhoemaker ; the whole of whom are employed 
by the inhabitants, except the ſkinners, who export their dreſ- 
fed ſkins to Edinburgh. There are, beſides, 5 tailors, who 
are likewife employed by the inhabitants F There are 13 

Seceders, 


* Oats are ſown from the beginning of march Old Style, to the end of April 
Barley from the middle of April to the end of May: Peaſe from the 20th d 
March till the middle of April: Wheat from the middle of September to the 
middle of October. The crops are generally cut down early in the {caſon, the 
reflexion from the hills cauſing them to ripen quicker than might be expected. 

+ The number of ſervants in the different branches of huſbandry vary ac- 
cording to the ſeaſon of the year. Female ſervants are more numerous in ſum- 
mer than in winter, being engaged for ewe-milking and harveſt work 1n gene- 
ral, at 31. and from 1 l. to x1. 108. in winter. A male ſervant at 6 1. Out- 
herds are paid by the free graſs to a certain quantity of ſheep, or the uſual wi 
ges, 52 ſtoves of meal and a cow's graſs. The married ſervants, of which there 
are a great many, have, in general, 5 I. 10 8., their proviſions in their maſter's 
family, a free houſe and a garden, with as much land as they can manure, u 


plan! 
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geceders, moſlly of the Antiburgher congregation, and 3 No- 
man Catholics. The proportion of the annual births to the 
whole population, is as 1 to 27; the annual deaths as 1 te 
38, and a ſmall fraction. Each marriage, at an average, pro- 


duces lrom 5 to 6 children, There are from 3 to 4 marria- 
5 ges annually. The union of farms 1s to be confidered as the 
great cauſe of depopulation in this pariſh. And the abſence 
of the noble family who formerly conſtantly reſided in it, and 


be maſt have given employment to a variety of labourers, muſt 
» likewiſe have greatly contributed. 

rs, 

. Stipend, Church, Manſe, Poor, &e.— The value of the 
1 living, including the glebe, is about 78 J. Sterling. The mo- 
*die ſtipend is 541. 168. II d., and 16 bolls of oatmeal, and 
ler $ bolls of bear. The glebe contains about 1x Scots acres, 
2 which, together, make the ſum above ſpecified. The King, 
ers, 


in right of the Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, is patron of the old 
\ pariſh of St. Bryde. The Earl of Traquair was patron of 


yel BY the ſuppreſſed pariſh of Kailzie ; but that family being Ca- 
- tholic, could claim no right in the ſettlement of 'Traquair. 
who 


The church was rebuilt about 9 years ago. The heritors, in 
ſpring 1790, very liberally contributed for rebuilding the 
manſe for the preſent incumbent, which is not as yet finiſhed, 


ori: WI and they are likewiſe to rebuild part of the offices, which, 
th a WF when completed, will render the miniſter's accommodation 
* very comfortable. There are, at preſent, x0 perſons receiv- 
„ 


ing alms, who are all, excepting one, who, it is ſaid, has 
been bedfaſt upwards of 23 years, able to da a good deal to- 


ry Cs 
bun- Verds their own maintenance. Theſe 10 perſons are upon 
2 the ſeſſion's roll, and the aunual amount of money for their 
wa- . relief, 
there 


plant potatoes, or ſow barley upon. The male ſervants are more numerons in 


winter than in ſummer. 7 he married iervants, beſides their former emoluments, 
dave their fuel brought home by their maſters. 
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relief, is 231., ariſing from mortified money, a voluntary A. za t 
ſeſſment of themſelves by the heritors of 61., and the collec. 
tions at the church. The beginning of the mortified money Wl arer 
belonging to the poor of the pariſh, was a donation of 150 (ont 
merks left by a Mr. Gerome M<*Call, miniſter or parſon of 
the pariſh before the Revolution, to which 300 merks by Mr, Wl of! 
Alexander Veitch of Glen, one of the heritors of the pariſh; 
and 1001. Scots by Mr. Thomas Moffat merchant in Peebles, Wl gde 
were ſoon after added. The money now belonging to the Wl nde 
poor, amounts to 2071., laid out at 4 per cent. intereſt. Be. WM ban 
fides this ſum, Alexander Brodie, Eſq. who was born in the 
pariſh, now living in Carey Street, London, has fince 1782 
ſent, at different times, the ſum of 651. 168. to be diſtributed 
among, both ſuch as are upon the ſeſſion's roll, and to poor L 
houſeholders. This gentleman's liberality, both does honour 
to himſelf, to the place of his nativity, and to human nz 
ture: and are the beſt evidences to mankind that he merit his 


* 


that affluence which his genius and induſtry have acquired. gen 
Mr. Brodie's liberality, added to the ſum above mentioned, I ane 
makes the ſituation of the poor very comfortable. the 
fee 

Morals.— Within leſs than 30 years, the people of tht Wl of 
pariſh have changed their character very much to the bettet. ful 
They were then much addicted to drinking to exceſs. Them rer 
were at that time more than 6 alehouſes; at preſent there i Mi he 
only one public houſe, which is ſeldom, if at all frequented, WF og 
but by thoſe who are tranſacting buſineſs, or by traveller, K. 
and is on theſe accounts neceſſary. They are now ſober, and Wl nu 
induſtrious, and are generous, and humane, when called to Wi w. 
the exertion of theſe qualities, as was evidenced both in the Bi te 
dearth of 1782, and fince, to a poor widow, who was left H 
with 6 children. They enjoy, in a conſiderable degree, th b; 
comforts and advantages of civilized life. Even the poorel 1 
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in the pariſh, are, by the generofity of Mr. Brodie, former. 
ly mentioned, furniſhed with the means of having their chil- 
dren properly educated, who has, for a conſiderable time paſt, 
ſent annually to the ſchoolmaſter 5 1. 5s. for educating the 
poor children in the parith ; which, as it furniſhes the means | 
of inſtruction to ſuch as might either be deprived of it, or 
who might enjoy it in a more ſparing manner, is a very con- 
ſderable advantage, and muſt redound to the honour of the 
liberal contributor. No inſtances are known of any being 
baniſhed from the pariſh, nor of any who have left it for miſ- 
conduct of any kind. There is not one of them but what is 
a native of Scotland. 


School. —At an average, there are 30 ſcholars who may be 
taught engliſh, writing, arithmetic, and book-keeping. The 
teacher can alſo teach menſuration. "The greateſt number of 
his ſcholars, are ſuch as are learning enghſh. For a country 
ſchoolmafter, he has an exceeding good hand of writing, 
and teaches both arithmetic and book-keeping very well z 
though few of his ſcholars are able to attend ſo long as to 
feel much benefit by his accompliſhments. - The emoluments 
of his office are very ſcanty, and no way adequate to his uſe- 
tulneſs, which, though no partial evil to that race of men, 
renders it the more to be regretted, He receives 61. from the 
heritors, 51. 5s. from Mr. Brodie ; the fees ariſing from the 
office of ſeſſion-clerk, annually may amount to 11. 108. 
He has likewiſe a free houſe and garden. As a conſiderable 
number of his ſcholars are upon the charity, the ſchool- 
Wages are no great matter, being but a perfect trifle a-quar- 
ter. As a precentor, he is very well qualified for his office. 
His whole emoluments can hardly exceed 20 l., and with that, 
7 great economy, he ſupports decently, a wife and 5 ſmall 
children. 975 


Vor. XII. 3 B Antiquities 
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Antiguitics and Natural Curigſitiet.— The buſh aboon Tia. 
quair, which in former times might be a conſiderable thicket 
| of birch-trees, the indigenes of the ſoil, is now reduced to ; 
lonely trees, which ſolitarily point out the ſpot, where love, 
and its attendant poetry, once probably had their origin, 
Part of the houſe of Traquair is of very remote antiquity, 

was built on the bank of the Tweed, eaſily defenſible from 
that ſide, and might poſhbly, in the days of hoſtility, be pro- 
perly guarded on the other. It was in the form of a tower. 
There have been ſeveral other tower houſes i in the pariſh, one 
of which is ſtill almoſt entire at Cardrona. The tradition 
of the country is, that there was a continued chain of theſe 
houſes ſo ſituated on both ſides of the Tweed, as by lights 
placed in them, intimation might be given from one to an. 
other of the approach of any foe. There are ſeveral places 
denominated Cheſters, where there are evident marks il 
remaining of lines of circumvallation, moſtly circular in their 
form, which ſeem rather places intended for a ſecurity to 
their cattle againſt ſudden incurſions, than regular encamp- 
ments. Tradition dignifies them by the denomination of Ro- 
man camps. They are all conſtructed upon the top of emin- 
ences not eaſily aſſailable, and every particular diſtrict has its 
own. Their frequency is perhaps the beſt indication of their 
uſe. Glendean's banks are remarkable for their extent and 
precipitous elevation. They are more than half a mile in 
length, and from 200 to 30 feet in height, and are truly 
tremendous chaſm, as denominated by a certain author. 


Names of Places. — Kailie, Cardrona, Glen, Fethen, Glen- 
lude, Fingland, Teniel, Bold, and Quair, are probably 
rived from a Celtic origin. Grieſton, Know, and Scrogbank, 
&c. are not of ſo remote derivation. Grieſton zbounds with 


flates, and has given origin to the mme, expreſſive of the 
colouf 
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a- W colour of that ſtone. Know is borrowed from its fituation, 
et being on a ſmall elevation above the courſe of Quair; and 
5 the name of Scrogbank is borrowed from the farms, being 
de, partly covered with juniper buſhes, and other bruſh-wood, 
in. which, in the old dialect of the country, received the general 
Fs denomination of ſcrogs. Though many of the places ſtill 
on retain their Celtic names, the language has been for many 


m_ hundred years, perhaps, loſt. The inhabitants, in general; 
W ſpeak the old Scottiſh dialect. 


State of the Poor in 1782 and 178 3. During this period 


eſe of public calamity; the poor of the pariſſi were liberally aſ- 
ts ſiſted. Such as were upon the poor's roll, received their 
_ uſual monthly allowance ; beſides which, according to their 
— neceſſity, they were ſerved with a proportionable quantity of 


meal, partly at the expenſe of the heritors, tenants, and kirk. 
ſeſſion, and partly at the reduced price of 22d. the ſtone *. 


Advantages and Diſadvantages. — The diſtance from coals, 
is a diſatlvantage under which the whole of the inhabitants 
labour, and the ill repair in which the public roads are kept, 
makes the diſadvantage the greater. The pariſh is equally 
diſtant from lime; ſo that both comfortable accommodation in 
the inclemency of winter, and the improvements of agricul. 
ture, would be greatly benefited by a proper attention being 
paid to them. It is believed, that the ſtatute-work not ex- 
acted in kind, as was formerly the caſe, but demanded in 
money, would be ſuffictent to make proper roads through the 


3B 2 pariſh, 
de- x 
bank, by The money laid out in the pariſh for relief to the poor in that period of + 
with ſcarcity, beſides the ordinary contributions, Was upwards of 491. The pariſh, 


adopted their plan of procedure at that time, from the method uſed during the 
ſcarcity of the year xX740% Since the years 1782 and 1783, the ſeſſion's contri. 
tions are more than doubled. 
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pariſh, though a toll-bar has been erected without any viſible 
advantage within the pariſh . 


N UM. 


* It is ſaid, that the road between Edinburgh and Carliſle, would be ſhort. 
ened about 27 miles, was it to paſs through the pariſh; and report likewiſc 
adds, that a public ſpirited gentleman has offered to contribute one half to. 
wards building a bridge over the Tweed, which, if it were carried into exe. 
cution, would be a conſiderable advantage to the whole pariſh and neighbour. 
hood, as, in place of going more than 20 miles for coal and lime, it would bring 
theſe neceſſary articles within leſs than 14 miles of the pariſh, and beſides open. 
ing the intercourſe between England and Scotland, produce many other ſalu. 
tary advantages. The road, ſo far as the line of direction is known to me, is 
perfectly practicable. | 
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0 
NUMBER XXIX. 
N PARISH or NAIRN. 


(County or Nairn, SYNOD of Moray, PRESBYTERY OF 
NaiRvn:-) 


By the Rev. Mr. Joun MorrisoN, 


Name, Extent, Soil, and Appearance. 


| gs pariſh of Nairn derives its name from the river 
which runs through it, called in Gaelic, « Uiſge 
Nearne,” or Water of Alders, from the great quantity of 
tees and ſhrubs of that ſpecies of wood which grows upon 
ts banks. Some are of opinion that Invernearne implies the 
influx of the weſtern, as Inverear, or Findhorn, does that of 
the eaſtern river into the ſea. From E. to W. it meaſures 
b miles, and from N. to S. upwards of 8. The figure ſome. 
What reſembles the letter X. In the environs of the town , 
nd along the coaſt by Delnies, as alſo about Kildrumie, the 
lol is light and ſandy. On the river fide, ſand mixed with 
ind of mortar or clay. The 8. fide of the pariſh is rather 
| of 
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of a rich and heavy mould. On the N. fide of the river, e 
the ground is flat and level; and on the S. it riſes with , che 
gradual aſcent, terminating at one corner of the pariſh in the the 
hill of Urchany, the only eminence in the Py deſerving the 
the name of a hill. nea 


Town.—The town is a royal burgh. In conjunction wid P"" 
Inverneſs, Forres, and Fortroſe, it returns a member to ſerye (at 
| in parliament. At what period it was erected into a royd 

burgh, is uncertain *. The immunitiss of Nairn original 4 
appear to have been very extenſive ; however, in the lapſe ban 
of time, theſe have been greatly leſſened ; ſo that the com. ce. 
mon good now conſiſts only of a few moors, which of h 
have been let on various leafes, and which, in proceſs of Ih 
time, will be of conſiderable advantage to the community, tha 
There are likewiſe ſome lands, beſides the burgage lands, the! 
which pay eques and feu-ctres to the town; therefore, though of 1 
the public revenue be now but ſmall, yet it is increaſing, ud 
in a fed years will be conſiderable. The town originally, 01 
being ſituated in a different place, probably, from where ide 
now ſtands, was defended by a caſtle. As far back as the the) 
time of King Malcolm the Firſt, Buchanan informs us that nier 


this caſtle was taken by the Danes, and that by them the abt 
cigſt odes or keepers thereof were cruelly uſed. Since that pe- or { 
2 
* The firſt charter, of which any copy is extant, was obtained from Jan 

| the Sixth of Scotland, in the year 1589, being the renewal of one granted) 
Alexander, perhaps the firſt of that name who ſwayed the Scotch ſceptre, T 3s 
ik only ſaid to have been granted by Alexander. There is alfo another chart touſ 
by Charles the Second, in confirmation of the abovementioned one, dated 1661 lat 
The town-council conſiſts of 14 members, viz. the provoſt, 3 baſlies, dean ell 
guild, and treaſurer, with 11 counſellors, 9 of which make a quorum. Fu 
x bailies, the dean of guild; and treaſurer; in conſequence of a late decile": 
of the Hauſe of Peers, muſt be reſident, The - hole trades make but one c. 1 


peration. 
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nod, however, the ſea has made great encroachments, and 
a: (de courſe of the river is greatly altered. Where the caſtle 
tt. den ſtood, is entirely covered with water, and the river which 
| then run hard by the caſt e, now flows into the Moray Frith 


vin : : 
nearly half an Engliſh mile to the E. of that place. Never- 
theleſs, there are ſome perſons ſtill alive, who at ſtream or 
wil ſpring tides, remember to have ſeen ſome veſtiges of the foun- 
en of the ancient caſtle *, 
roj 


nally Agriculture, Heritors, Rents, &c.—Improvements in huſ- 
bandry are here as yet very little Known. The ſowing of 
coyer and rye-graſs ſeeds, though introduced many years 
220, yet for want of encloſures, turns out to little account. 
The field around the town, comprehending ſomething more 
than 400 acres, is ſo remarkably pleaſant, that perhaps 


unity, 
* there is nothing like it in the north of Scotland. The lands 
_ of which this field is compoſed, and which are all contiguous, 


were formerly runridge, or acre and acre alternately ; but 
owing to an excambion which took place about 4 years ago, 
the different proprietors will now have it in their power, if 
as tel bey pleaſe, to encloſe their lands, which heretofore, conve- 
18 that niently, they could not have done. The grounds of 2 or 3 
m theo! the proprietors are now encloſed with ſtone and feal fences 
at pee funk fences 3 and 1 has ſubdivided part of his lands in the 

- eighbourhood. The ordinary crops raiſed about the town, 
| and 


nel In the town.there are 2 very good inns, commodiouſly fitted up, and well 
ire, ol kept. The one is of a long ſtanding, and the other, which is a very large 
er chan beule, was lately built by Mr. Davidfon of Cantray, at his own expenſe ; ſo 
Pat perſons travelling through this country, may, at this ſtage, expect to be 
i dem rell accommodated. There are, beſides theſe inns, ſo many alchouſes and 
Fuſky ſhops in the town, that to mention the number, might, to ſtrangers, 
e decifi ethaps appear incredible. It were ſincerely to be wiſhed, that theſe tippling 
+ tl bouſes were entirely aboliſhed, as they are a nuiſance in any place, and highly 
Kirimental to the health and morals of the people. 
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and throughout the pariſh, are barley, oats, and peaſe; yo. * 
tatoes in great quantities are likewiſe reared. Theſe laſt men. | 
tioned, make up the food of the common people for nearly il © 
two-thirds of the year. In the neighbourhood of the town, Ml '® 
oats are a very unprofitable crop, ſeldom yielding the thin E 
ſeed in return. In the pariſh there are about 50 farmen. ch 
The farms ſmall; few of them exceeding 291., and only 22. lat 
mounting to about 5 1. Sterling a-year. In this pariſh a 
10 heritors and 1 wadſetter. 4 of the heritors only reſide, 
The valued rent of the pariſh, as taken from the ceſs-books i © 
of the county, amounts to 11061. 8s. Scotch money, exclu. 
Gve of the burgage lands, which may be nearly half as much, 
The preſent real rent, is about 1 300 l. Sterling, beſides about 
200 bolls of victual. The rent of lands has riſen greatly d 


late years, both in the town and country diſtricts of the ps Th 
riſh. In the immediate vicinity of the town, the acre lets at rel 
355,, a little farther diſtant, at from 18s. to 3os., and i Th 
the country from 55s. to 225. the acre, Of old, the greatet}ſ 
part of the rent was paid in victual; but now it is moſtly al 4 


converted into money. Few cuſtoms or carriages are exad. 
ed. And it is to be hoped, that every remain of feudal {er- * 
vitude will ſoon be entirely aboliſhed. 


Wa 

Eeclęſiaſtical State, Schools, Poor. Nairn originally was % the 
menſal church attached to the Deanry of Auidearn. The A 
preſent kirk, manſe, and offices, had a partial repair 1789 © 
and are juſt now in a tolerable ſtate. The ſtipend is 5 chu 
ders of victual, and 271, of money, excluſive of the ſum *. 
lowed for communion elements, which is only 51. ; ſo that Af 
the ordinary converſion, the ſtipend does not exceed 671. Ste. une 
ling. Brodie of Brodie is patron.— The grammar ſchool 15 en 


and has been in a very flouriſhing condition for many eat 
hack. The preſent incumbent, who is extremely attentte 


2 
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and aſiduous, has been remarkably ſucceſsful in his line. 


5 The number of ſcholars is ſeldom below 80, and often ex- 
os ceeds 100. Gentlemen from all quarters of the country, and 
* ſome from England, ſend their children to be educated hexe. 


in Every branch of education, which now makes ſuch a noiſe in 
the academies, is taught at Nairn, in perfection. Several ſcho- 


ers, 
\ + kbæers are annually ſent to ſome one or other of the univerſities ; 
| ro ad many gentlemen who now make a figure in diſtant parts 


fide of the world, and not a few who are an oraament to their 
country at home, in the learned profeſfions, received their edu- 
«<1. £41100 at Nairn within theſe 25 years from the preſent teach- 
er. The falary is only a chalder of victual; and even that 
paid in pecks and lippies by the tenants *.—The poor are ex- 
tremely numerous, and many of them very indigent indeed. 
The roll contains upwards of 150 names ; and therefore, any 


e 
*. relief they can receive, muſt be but very inconſiderable. 
ai The funds for their ſupport, ariſe from the church colle&ions 


on the Sabbath days, a ſmall mortification, and the intereſt 
of ſome money laid up by the ſeſſion in good years for the 


Uy al 
1 . ehoof of the poor. A public diſtribution is only made once 
bear; but they who are greatly reduced, and very needy, 


receive occaſional ſupplies. None, even in 1783, died for 
want, Independent of the victual beſtowed by Government, 
the ſeſſion advanced a conſiderable ſum for the wants of the 


Was & 

Tre wceſfitous. The weekly collections are but trifling, ſeidom 
178 exceeding 38. Sterling of good copper. Many of thoſe who 
5 chal Vor, XII. 3 C receive 
ſum dl. 


ood * What a pity, that men of abilities and character, who dedicate their time 

nd labours to the improvement of youth, ſhould be ſo poorly rewarded, as the 
fnerality of the ſchoglmaſters of Scotland ars! It is truly melancholy to 
aink, that grooms and footmen thould receive ſuch extravagant wages, whilſt 
a body of men, on whoſe labours the welfare at ſociety doth ſo much depend, 
ould, in a manner, be neglected and overlooked. There is alſo in the towo 
bac for girls, with a houſe for the miſtreſs, and 101, of falary, 
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receive ſome aſſiſtance at the annual diſtribution, work jj, 
for their own livelihood. The heritors never have been x. 
ſeſſed for the maintenance of the poor. 


Population, —According to Dr. Webſter's report, the num. 
ber of ſouls in 1755, was 1698. From an accurate liſt taken of 
the catechiſeable perſons in this pariſh, in the years 1789 and 
1790, by the preſent incumbent, from 7 years old and up- 
wards, the total number amounts to 1780. But as there are 
ſeveral families of Antiburgher Seceders in the pariſh, and 
ſome of the Epiſcopal perſuaſion, whom the miniſter at that 
viſitation did not ſee, the number of catechiſeable perſons, at 
the loweſt computation, excluſive of the ſcholars at the gram- 
mar ſchool, cannot be below 2090 ; ſo that eſtimating be- 
low 7 years of age, the number of ſouls in toxvn and paril 
is, at leaſt, 2400. From the foregoing liſt, it appears, that 
in the town there are ſomewhat more than 1100, and in the 
country part of the pariſh, ſomewhat leſs than x 300 ſouls. lt 
is ſaid, that about 40 years ago, there were only 600 inha- 
bitants in the town; ſo that the increaſe is very conſiderable. 
Some time ago, there were 2 Antiburgher clergymen in this 
pariſh : One of them is now ſettled in Perthſhire. Seceſſion, 
in this country, is not gaining ground. The proportion ot 
males to females, 1s nearly as 3o to 27. 


ABSTRACT of BirTHs and MaRRIAGEs for 13 years paſt 


BIRTHS. MARRIAGES. 
Males. Females. Total. 
1780 24 24 48 25 
1781 38 31 69 18 
1782 38 23 61 17 
1783 30 19 49 17 
BIRTHS 


»y 
1 


RTHS 
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Bixrus. MARRIAGES. 
Males. Females. Total. 
1784 27 18 45 14 
1785 24 20 44 17 
1786 30 39 69 15 
1787 29 22 51 12 
1788 23 36 59 18 
1789 21 27 48 31 
1790 32 30 62 14 
1791 30 33 63 13 
1792 22 23 45 16 


——ů— 


Totals, 368 345 713 227 


Average of births nearly 55, and of marriages 172. 


ABSTRACT of BIRTHS and MARrRIAGEs for 5 years previous 


to 1755. 
- BIRTHS, MARRIAGES; 
Males. Females. 
1750 28 16 7 
1751 19 15 12 
1752 32 29 21 
1753 22 35 21 
1754 28 24 24 
129 119 
129 
Totals, 248 85 


Annually, there are perhaps from 6 to 10 children of ſe- 
ceding parents, whoſe names are not inſerted in the ſeſſion 
records. No regiſter of deaths. In the town, there are a- 

302 bout 
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bout 16 merchant ſhops ; ey about 6 or 8 any thing con- 
ſiderable. | 


Fiſhings, Boats, Cc. The ſalmon fiſhing on the water of 
Nairn is the property of Lord Findlater, and of Mr. Davidſon 
of Cantray; and alſo a ſtell fiſhing at the mouth of the river, 
Theſe fiſhings are let to tackfmen (361. each), two in num. 
ber, who drag or draw the river and ſtell fiſhings alternately, 
or day about. James Brodie, Eſq. of Brodie, has a ſtell fiſh. 
ing on the E. fide of the river mouth. The greateſt part of 
the ſalmon caught in this pariſh is carried to Findhorn, and 
ſold there to a company of merchants from Aberdeen, who 
cure and export it either to the London or a foreign market, 
There are 6 fiſhing boats in the town, and 2 in the country 
part of the pariſh, in each of which about 7 men are employ- 
ed. Formerly there were from 10 to 12 boats; but on ac- 
count of greater encouragement, ſeveral of the fiſhermen, pat- 
ticularly young lads, have removed to other parts of the 
| kingdom. Haddocks, ſkate, cod, flounders, and ſome ling, 
&c. are caught in the Murray Frith.. Some herrings are like- 
wile, in the ſeaſon, found on the coaſt but for this laſt ſpe- 
cies of fiſh, the fiſhermen muſt frequently go as far to the W. 
as the Ferry of Keſlock, and even to Beauly. In this Frith, 
fiſh of all kinds are much ſcarcer ſince 1432 ; previous to 
that year, they were caught in abundance, juſt oppoſite 
to the town, but fince that period, the ſeamen are ſome- 
times obliged to go to the coaſts of Sutherland and Caithnels 


for them *. 
Road: 


Prices of Proviſions, Labour, c. Within theſe 30 FEATS back, the price 
of proviſions has riſen almoſt bey ond belief. Moſt articles are tripled in valut 
many quadrupled, and ſome far exceed that proportion. Mutton, beet, ard 
pork, which, at the forementioned period, ſeldom drew more than 1 m_—_ 
pound, 
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n- Roads and Bridges. — The great military road leading from 
Forres to Fort-George, is in very good repair. The Highland 
road from Nairn to the Bridge of Dulſie is remarkably bad. 

of Wtatute labour is not commuted, and therefore cannot be ſup- 

on WM poſed to be ſo well executed. The only bridge in the pariſh 
er, vorth mentioning, is that of Nairn. It was built in the year 

m- W631 or 1632, as appears from an inſcription on a ſtone of 

ly, e bridge, now fallen into the river. The inſeription is, 

ſh. WH Gulielmmus Roſe de Clava.” The motto, Non eſt ſalus, 

t of Wii in Chriſto.” „Soli Deo Gloria.“ In the year 1782, 

and Wncarly one half of the bridge was earried off by a flood or 

who ſpeat in the river. In that fituation it continues to this day; 
add were it not owing to the attention of the magiſtrates and 
council, who have made a temporary repair with timber, on 


loy- Whnay occaſions, the river would be impaſſable. It is exceed- 
ac- Wigly ſtrange, that an affair of ſuch public utility ſhould have 
par- been ſo long negle&ed and overlooked ; for ſurely it is well 
the Whknown to every traveller, that a bridge over the water of 
ing, Nairn is much more neceſſary than either over the Spey or 
ike- the Findhorn, becauſe the two laſt mentioned rivers have eſta. 
ſpe- WM bliſhed paſſage-boats. It is therefore earneſtly to be hoped, 
W. that Government will ſoon take a grievance of ſuch public 
rith, notoriety 
8 to 
oſite ; 
found, now ſell at an average from 3 d. to 4 d. the pound. Fiſh, even 25 years 
Ve” es, could be had commonly at 3 d. the ſcore of haddocks, 26 to the ſcore, now 
"nels they commonly fetch from 18 d. to 2 s. and ſometimes 28. 6d. a ſcore. Hens 
& at 6 d. and 7 d. each; ducks ditto; and ſo on. Men ſervants hired during 
ads the year, receive from 4 1. to 61., with victuals in the houſe, Lads and boys in 
Proportion. Maid ſervants from 12 8. to 20 8. in the half year. Labourers en- 
1 biged by the day receive different wages at different ſeaſons of the year. In 


ping, ſummer, and harveſt, a man receives commonly 1s. a-day, without meat ; 
boy 1 winter, from 8 d. to 10 d. ditto. At caſting peats, women get 6 d., and in 
arreſt $4, without meat, 
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notoriety into conſideration, and grant aid for building a ney thu: 
bridge at this place. 4 nv. 


Antiquities, Gc.— On the N. fide of the hill of Geddes are (or 
to be ſeen the veſtiges of an old edifice, about 26 yards long, nd 
and nearly half as broad. It is called Caiſteil Fionlab, i. e 
Finlay's Caſtle. It has been built with run, or burnt line Wil © 
and ſurrounded at ſome yards diſtance with a ditch, The” 
ditch is drawn round the middle of the detached hill, or rifng _ 
ground on which the houſe was built, and 1s ſtill very viſible jt 
At the bottom of this little hill, on the S. E. there appears ts nels 
have been a ſunk, or draw-well for the uſe of the caſtle. Eve vit 
tradition does not ſay by whom, or for what purpoſe this e 
difice was erected. A little to the E. on the fide of the (ane 
Hill of Geddes, are the remains of the Caſtle of Rait, built 
probably by Rait of that ilk, but at what period is uncertain » 
It was, for ſome time, the refidence of one of the Cummines;W i: 
and confidering the time at which it ſeems to have been bu 
it appears to have been a houſe of great ſtrength. A little 
below this caſtle, is a place called Knock-na-gillan, i. e. the 


hill where the young men or lads were killed. Here, it uy 7! 
ſaid that 18 of the Mackintoſhes were deſtroyed by the Cu- 
mines, who then lived at Rait, on account of ſome grudge * 
that ſubſiſted between the families. At the place of Eat an 
Geddes, are the remains of an old chapel, with a buryughlWinl 
ground around it. In this chapel is the burying place of ta 
family of Kilravock ; and here they have been interred i 2 
many generations back, perhaps ever ſince the Roſes came Muc 
this part of Scotland. How long the Roſes were in po(e(ou tour 
of the lands of Geddes, previous to the marriage of the Lan C 
of Geddes with Mary de Boſco, lady and heireſs of Kilrave ® 
cannot now, with certainty, be aſcertained, as the writs of ui w. 
family relative to that eſtate were deſtroyed in the cath 

chu kn 
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church of Elgin, when it was conſumed by fire. Lady Kil- 


I ayock, and her huſband Hugh Roſe of Geddes, obtained a 
charter (poſterior to the loſs of the writs above mentioned} 

_ [0 King John Baliol in the year 1293, confirming to them 

ha and to their heirs, the lands of Geddes and Kilravock *. 

* Advantages and Diſadvantages.— The climate here is re- 


narkably good. No diſeaſes. peculiar to the place. Rheu- 


Ide 
rite matiſms and nervous complaints are perhaps the moſt preva- 
— ent. This town was, of old, greatly renowned for the cheap- 


neſs of all ſorts of vivres. All the neceſſaries of life, till 
within about theſe 20 years, ſold very low. An excellent 


Even 
his of at-moſs, at little more than a mile in diſtance from the 
aner, was a great inducement for bringing numbers of peo- 


ple 


* Concerning the family of Kilzavock, it would be needleſs, on this occaſion, 
to ſay any thing particular. The figure they have made in the world, in vari- 
ous departments in life, their taſte for the fine arts, for literature, for politeneſs, 
hoſpitality, &c. is too well known to require the pen of a panegyrift. Geddes 
probably derives its name from Geelda, a Pictiſh Saint, to whoſe memory, on 
luis ſpot, it ſeems a place of worſhip was dedicated. 

The charter of foundation of the Chapel of Eaſter Geddes, part of the walls 
af which is ſtill extant, and granted by Hugh Roſe of Kilravock, bears date 
1473 This chapel was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and endowed with 51. 
Nots of ſtipend, together with a ſmall croft, as a glebe, and on which to erect a 
manſe. The prieſt or chaplain was to perform daily offices, not only for the 
ul of the founder, but alſo for the fouls of his predeceſſors, and of his heirs and 
ccefſors for ever. The bull of privileges for ſaid Chapel is dated at Rome, 
th April 1475, in the 4th year of Pope Sextus the Fourth. 

The ſite of the Conſtabulary is {till viſible in the town of Nairn. The Lairds 
df Calder were, for a ſeries of time, hi gh conſtables, and heritable ſheriffs of the 
wunty. Notice is taken of the Kebback-ſtone, in the ſtatiſtical account of the 
pariſh of Arderſier. In the N. E. corner of this pariſh is a place called the 
King's Steps. Even tradition doth not ſay on what account this royal appella- 
wn was affixed to this ſpot of ground. There is an excellent quarry of freeſtone 
below flood mark, eaſily wrought, and of no contemptible quality. There are 


_ chalybeate ſprings of water, but not of ſuch conſequence as to deſerve a 
Rticular deſcription, | | 
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ple to reſide here. But the prices of proviſions of every kind 
having riſen greatly of late, and the moſs being almoſt entire. 
ly exhauſted, have contributed to increaſe the number of men. 
dicants who infeſt the place, and added confiderably to thy 
poor's roll. Beſides the bridge before mentioned, there are 


frin 


two other great diſadvantages, which bear hard upon the tom 
and country, and theſe are, the want of ſome manufaQure, 
and the want of a, pier. Both theſe might, it is ſuppoſed, he 
removed at no very conſiderable expenſe, and to the great e iſ ite 
molument of Nairn and the neighbourhood. By altering te * 
preſent courſe of the river, many people ſay that a pier might 0 
be built, capable of receiving ſhips of conſiderable burthe, dnn 
Were a ſpirit of improvement once introduced, either a line ir i 
or a woollen manufacture might be eſtabhſhed, which, if wel A 
* 


conducted, would add greatly to the advantage ot proprietors 
of ſhares, and to the country in general. The number of peo- 
ple who apparently want employment in the town and its 
vicinity, is abſolutely incredible, If induſtry, which in » 
great meaſure. ſeems to be dormant, were arouſed, there i- 
Iittle doubt but Nairn might become a flouriſhing place, 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations. —The people, in general, ate 
about the middle fize, affable enough in their manners, with 
a few exceptions, pretty regular in their attendance on tit 
ordinances of divine inſtitution, and rational, without an over 
heated zeal, or too much coldneſs in their religion. Thoſe 
of the Eſtabliſhed Church, ſome few of the Epiſcopalian pet: 
ſuaſion, and the Antiburgher Seceders, live in good term 
with one another. Few perſons from this pariſh have bee 

criminally 


* Unfortunately, however, this ſpring two lads were tried and condemned 
at Inverneſs for ſhop-breaking and theft. One of them was hanged. Tt is {uſes 


ly much to be wiſhed that his fate may prove a warning to others, to —* 


d, be 
eat e. 
ig the 
Wight 
rthen. 
| linen 
F well 
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friminally tried before the Court of Juſticiary for many 
years. 


Vo. XII. 3D NUM- 


like crimes. The other young man (brother to the lad who was executed), has 
deen reprie ved. The writer of this account is ſorry to obſerve, that petty 
thefts are not ſo ſeverely curbed by parents in the lower ranks in life, as they 
wht to de; and he is alſo ſorry to ſay, that the fatal effects of ſpiritous li- 
quors become more apparent every day. Nairn is remarkably well calculated 
for ſea bathing. For the accommodation of perſons who require the benefit of 
the ſalt bath, Mr. James Brander, one of the innkeepers, has a bathing machine 
provided. 
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NUMBER XXX. 


PARISH or MONKTOWN AND PRESTICK, 


(CounTr oF AYR, SYNOD OF GLASGOW AND AYR, PRESBI- 
TERY OF AYR.) 


By the Rev. Ax DpREW MITCHELL, D. D. 


Name, Extent. 


* pariſh receives its name from the manor- place 0 
Monktown, which, before the Reformation, is repott- 
ed to have been a religious convent pertaining to the abbacy 

of Paiſley, from which the village, and many of the farms 
had their names. This manor and barony have now the 
name of Orangefield, and had formerly a juriſdiction of t- 
gality *. 

The 


*The pariſh formerly extended to the river Ayr, and comprehended the pit- 
ſent pariſh- of Newtown, which, for the accommodation of the inhabitants a 
that part, had a church erected that was uſed as a Chapel of Eaſe, for 2 Jen 


and an ordained miniſter, preceding 1779. At that period, the communitj a 
Newton» 
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The pariſh, at preſent, extends in length from the N. 
where it adjoins the pariſh of Dundonnald, and Symington 
upon the N. E., 3+ miles towards the S. where it is bound 
el by the pariſh of Newtown and St. Quivox. From the E. 
where it borders upon Tarbolton and Craigie, 3 miles in 
breadth ; but in other parts, beyond the Pow-burn, ſcarce 
above half that meaſure. On the W., it is bounded by the 
Frith of Clyde, oppoſite to the iſland of Arran. The village 
and church of Monktown are diſtant from the ſea about a 
mile. The proſpect is agreeable and pleaſant, and the air ſa- 
lubrious. Seldom any epidemical diſeaſes prevail, but ſuck 
35 are common. The village contains about 34 dwelling- 
houſes, and 46 families, and is interſected by 3 toll-roads ; 
ne leading from Ayr to Irvine, another to Kilmarnock and 
Glaſgow, and the third to Tarbolton and St. Quivox. 


Church of Monktown, Burgb of Preſtich, &c.—The church 
af Monktown is an old fabric; no perſon alive can give any 


count when it was built“. The burgh of Preſtick con- 
3D 2 tains 


Newtown purchaſed from Sir William Maxwell, then patron, the right of e- 
lecting their own miniſter ; and with the conſent of the heritors of Monktown, 
tie Lords Commiſfioners of Kirks and Teinds, erected the burgh into a ſeparate 
pariſh, and the church was put upon the eſtabliſhment. The freeholders of the 
burgh are ſubjected to the payment of the miniſters ſtipends, which they now 
nile from the rents of the ſeats. Before this disjunction and erection took place, 
tie inhabitauts of Newtown were diſtant from the pariſh church of Monktown, 
bout 4 Engliſh miles, and were the moſt numerous part of the pariſh, amount. 
ing to between $00 and goo perſons. The valuation of the burgh being ſmall, 
fey had only a ſeat in Monktown church that could contain 12 or 14 perſons 
* moſt, They are {till liable to all public burdens, and future augmentations 
A ſtipends, as heritors of the pariſh of Monktown and Preſtick, and pay their 
uual proportion of ſtipend. 

* The fide walls are 34, and the weſt gable 3 feet 10 inches thick; and till 
lands, though bended off the perpendicular on one ſide, and rent in the weſt 
Ehle. The roof is moſtly oak. It has ſtood Guce the Reformation, and is pro- 
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tains about 66 dwelling-houſes, and 266 perſons, 53 of whom 
are under 7 years of age. There are 36 freeholders in the 
burgh, whoſe freeholds, at preſent, are reckoned, at an ave. 
rage, at 50s. yearly, with a privilege of paſturage for "2 
ſoums of ſheep upon the common, 5 ſheep being reckoned to 
a ſoum. Sometimes poinds are driven and executed at the 
croſs of Preſtick. A freeman, when incarcerated, cannot be 


confined 


bably the ſame kirk that was in the time of Sir William Wallace, Warden d. 
Scotland, when the conteſt about the freedom and independence of the Scottiſh 
Crown commenced, under Edward I., and continued for about the ſpace of 4 
years. Wallace is reported to have had a remarkable dream near this kirk, 
where Sir Ronald Crawford of Croſby, his uncle, ſheriff of the county, had 
appointed a convention before that fatal Juſtice Ayre, held by the Engliſh in 
the town of Ayr. After performing his deyotions in the church, he fell aſley 
in ſome place nigh to it, and had a delineation of his future fortune in a u. 
fionary ſcheme upon his imagination; and upon his awakening, had a particulzr 
interpretation of it, by a man whom he fouad upon the ſpot. The whole i 
related in the Poem of Blind Harry, in his 7th Book, who copied the fads 
from the hiſtory af Wallace's life, written in Latin by Mr. John Blair, Wallace's 
intimate friend and companion, 

* The charter erecting it into a free burgh of barony, was renewed and con- 
firmed by James VI., as adminiſtrator for his ſon, Henry Duke of Rothſay, Eal 
of Kyle, Carrick, and Cunninghame, Lord of the Ifles, Prince Steward of Scot 
land, at Holyroodhouſe, 19th June 1600, in the 33d year of his reign. The 
narrative of the charter expreſsly ſays, that it was known to have been a free 
burgh of barony beyond the memory of man, for the ſpace of 617 years before 
its renewal; but there are no papers beſides the charter, that can inſtru it to 
be ſo ancient. It was the head burgh of barony of the bailiery of Kyle Sten. 
art, when the county was divided into 3 diſtricts, Kyle, Carrick, and Cu- 
ninghame. Kyle was ſubdivided into King's Kyle, and Kyle Stewart: the laf 
extended from the river Ayr to the river Irvine; the former from the river Aft 
to the river Doon, and had Ayr for its head burgh. Camden ſays, that the 
Stewart of Kyle Stewart had his reſidence at the Caſtle of Dundonnald. N 
their charter, they have a right to chooſe a provoſt and 2 bailies, with cout 
ſellors, and to grant franchiſes for ieveral trades; to hold a weekly market, and 
1 fair in the month of December, at the feaſt of St. Nicolas, which is the c 
of that month, according to the Popiſh kalendar ; but moſt of theſe privileg5 
are fallen into diſuſe, | 90 | | 
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-onfined with locked doors; but if he comes out, he loſes his 

freedom, unleſs liberated by the judicial ſentence of the ma- 

gitrates. None can ſell their freedom but to the community, 

who have power to ſell it to whom they pleaſe, upon paying 

the agreed price. Males and females equally ſucceed to the 

freeholds, in which their charter differs from that of New- 
town, renewed much about the ſame time. The kirk of 
Preſtick {till ſtands, and is an old fabric that ſubſiſted in the 

time of Popery. The walls are thick, and ſupported with ſtone- 
buttreſſes at the E. end; is diſtant from the fea leſs than a 
quarter of a mile, and much expoſed to the ſtorms. From it, 
there is a beautiful proſpect of the Crag of Ailſa, the Hees 
of Ayr, and the Frith of Clyde, where the ſhips from Greens 
ock, Saltcoats, and Irvine, are frequently paſſing outward 
and inward bound ; and it ſerves as a land-mark for ſhips at 
ſea, Divine ſervice was performed in this church before the 
disjunction and the erection of Newtown, every third Sunday, 
for the moſt part; but the burgh of Newtown having ob- 
tained a ſeparate erection for themſelves, the neceſſity is ſu- 
perſeded, Preſtick church being no more than 1 Engliſh mile 
from Monktown, and the pariſh church at preſent being as 
centrical as could be well deviſed. 


Patron, Stipend.— Patron, Robert Reid, Eſq. of Adamton. 
The ſtipend of Monktown, Preſtick, and Croſby, confiſts of 
50 bolls bear, 29 bolls 2 firlots meal, 251. 5s. 35 1d. Ster- 
ling, to which the Lords Commiſſioners of Kirks and Teinds 
have added, by decreet of augmentation, lately obtained, 4 
chalders, half meal, half bear, with 5 1. Sterling for commu- 
ion elements, befides manſe and glebe. 


| Soil.—The ſoil of Monktown and Preſtick is, in general, 
Iruitful, diverfifyed is its quality, Upon the E. and higheſt 
part 
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part of it, it is an earthy clay, in the middle, deep and loamy, 
and, as it approaches the ſea, is ſandy and benty downs, that 
anſwer for the paſturing of young cattle; and, from ſaltneſs of 
the water, and warmth of the climate, judged conducive to 
the recovery of weak ſheep. Snow and froſt are of ſhort du. 
ration in the winter, and the paſture open. The grounds are 
moſtly encloſed with ditch and hedge in the Monktown part 
of the pariſh, and properly ſubdivided into parks, with ex. 
tenſive belts of planting. In Preſtick, the encloſures are few, 
the ſoil ſandy, and the tenure by which they hold their free. 
doms unfavourable for ſuch improvement, being ſubject to x 
revolution every 19 years, when, by a rule now eſtabliſhed, 
they are to caſt lots for the reſpective freedom each freeman 
is to poſſeſs. The ſoil is better toward the E., where it joins 
the Newtown loch and St. Quivox. The lower part next the 
village produces crops of rye, oats, and bear, which are good 
in wet ſeaſons. The ſoil there is found good for crops of po- 
tatoes, and might produce turnip. The moſt of the encloſing 
and planting has been made within theſe 60 years, and there 
are people ſtill alive, who remember when it began. The 
ground rents paid by the tenants, at preſent, are generally 
from 258. to 358. and 408. the acre, and ſome pay more. 
Graſs lets at 218. 258. and ſome 308. the acre. The ſoil be. 
ing light rich mould, naturally runs into graſs and white 
clover, when fallow. Before encloſing, ſome people remem» 
ber, that the higheſt rent for croft land was 1s merks Scots; 
and outfeld 28. 6d. or 3s. 4d. Sterling. 


Agriculture, &c.—The cultivation is uſually 2 years oats, 
then bear or barley laid down with graſs-ſeeds, ſometimes 
peaſe and beans, and afterward a crop of oats. When the 
ground is laid down with graſs-ſeeds, or, after cutting 1 0! 
2 years, in hay, it uſually lies in ley 4 or 6 years, Tis 

pO - farmers 
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farmers generally uſe 3 horſes, with a plough after the Eng- 
liſh form, and ſome uſe only 2 horſes. The uſual time of 
ſowing, is about the middle of March, and beginning of 
April; and bear or barley about the middle of May; reap- 
ing in Auguſt and September ; hay harveſt in June and July. 
The manure uſed by the farmers near the ſea, who have the 
privilege, is fea ware, remarkable for raifing crops of fown 
graſs, and crops of bear or barley; but does not meliorate 
above 2 years : They alfo uſe lime, of which they have no 
quarries, but buy and drive at the diſtance of 3 or 4 miles. 
There are not above 3 freeſtone quarries in the pariſh, which 
increaſes the price of building conſiderably : and as yet, no 
coal-mines have been found ; but there are appearances that 
indicate that ſuch may be found in proceſs of time, and will 
undoubtedly turn out to great advantage, as lying near the 
ſea, The quantity of natural wood, is 36 acres, beſides large 
plantations, I 

There are no riyers in the pariſh ; but there are 3 rivulets: 
1. The Pow-burn, over which there is one bridge, on the 
toll-road leading from Monktown to Ayr, and another lately 
begun to be ere&ed on the road to St. Quivox and Tarbolton. 
The other 2 rivulets are called Rumbler-burn, and Fall-burn, 
which all run into the ſea, and in ſummer are moſtly dry. 
At preſent, there is only x mill in the pariſh for grinding 
grain, and another for flax, kept by the ſame miller. Few 
are aſtricted to it, the farmers being at liberty to carry their 
grain to any mill they pleaſe, without being opprefled with 
multures, which are a great diſcouragement to agriculture. 
The uſual produce after milling oats, is 18, 19, and 20 
pecks the Wincheſter bolt, now the ſtandard meaſure of this 
country, The amount of oats milled by the different farmers 
in Monktown and Preſtick, by an account given by them- 
lelves in the year 1791, was 1315 bolls; and bear fold, and 

| otherwiſe 
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otherwiſe diſpoſed of, 399 bolls. The oats, bear, and barley, 
are reckoned to be of the beſt quality, and bring a high price 
in the market. There is little wheat ſown; though in moſt 
places the ſoil is ſufficiently ſtrong, and when ſown, produces 
good crops. The culture of turnips is only beginning to be 
introduced. One farmer has ſowed 6 or ) acres, and finds 
his account in it, by feeding black cattle for the market, and 
preparing the ſoil for bear and wheat, and likewiſe ſending 
them to the market of Ayr. Potatoes are moſtly planted for 
family uſe, and reckoned to amount to abont 23 or 24 acres 
in the whole pariſh at preſent, about 13 in Monktown, and 
10 in Preſtick. 


Population. — According to Dr. Webſter's report, the num- 
ber of ſouls in 1755, was 1163. In Monktown there are 6 
heritors, 3 of whom reſide. 


Examinable perſons, 567 Average of baptiſms, 20 


Below that age,, 150 Marriages, 4 , 
| — . Deaths, — 10 
717 


The preſent calculation will not correſpond to Dr. Web- 
ſter's, as that account was given to him before the disjunAion 
and erection of Newtown. That the population is greatly 
increaſed, cannot be doubted, as the farms have been divided 
into ſmall proportions, and new farm houſes built. There 
have been built, 8 new houſes in Monktown village, and 4 
new farm houſes, beſides 2 cotton houſes for hand jennies, ! 
of them for 9, the other for 6, which employs a conſiderable 
number of hands within theſe few years. 


TRADE? 
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In MaxxTown, are 


Houſe-wrights, - 2 Tailors, 8 2 
Cart and plough wrights, 2 Cooper, n I 
Weaver, — — 1 Exciſe officer, „ - 
Maſon, - - 1 Tobacco manufacturers, 2 
Shoemakers, - 44 Public houſes, — 5 
Blackſmith, « 1 Feuars, - 10 


In PRESTICK, are 


Weavers, — - 16 Blackſmith, - „5 
Stockingmakers, — 2 Public houſes, * 2 
Wrights, - - 4 New built houſes within 

CVI theſe 7 or 8 years, 13 


Farm houſes in the whole pariſh 37, including 4 gentle- 
mens ſeats, who all have farms in their own hands. 


Rent. The valued rent of the whole pariſh, including 
Newtown, is 17551. 18s. Scotch money. The real rent of 
Monktown and Preſtick, is fuppoſed to be between 18001. 
and 20001, | 


School. — There is an eſtabliſhed ſchool for teaching engliſh, 
writing, arithmetic, and church muſic. The ſalary is very 
imall, being only 1001. Scots, with a houſe and garden. 
40 ſcholars uſually attend for 3 quarters of the year; the 
other quarter being diminiſhed by the ſeed-time and har- 
veſt work. The. wages for teaching are very ſmall, being 
IS, 6 d. a-quarter for reading, 28. for writing, 3s. for arith- 
metic and church muſic *. 


Vor, XII. | 3 E . en 


? Wages, Poor, Kc. Men ſervants wages are from 81. $5. to gl., and ſome 
10 l. 
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Antiquities, &c.—At Low Monktown hill, 3 quarters of 3 
mile from the church, near the farm houſe, ſituated upon a 
riſing ground, a large ſtone is placed. Upon digging for ma- 
terials for making a road, ſeveral urns containing human 
bones were found. There is no tradition how they were de- 
polited, if it was not in the time of the Romans, when Ju. 
hus Agricola commanded, who was ſaid to have fent Roman 
forces into that part of the country, with the view of in. 
vading Ireland. About a quarter of a mile E. from the 
church, upon a riſing ground, ſtands a handſome ſepulchral 
monument, erected to the memory of Governor M*Crae, 
formerly governor of Madras in the Eaſt Indies, which is 
now the burying-place of Mr. Dalrymple of Orangefield, 
Upon the eſtate of Ladykirk, belonging to Alexander Gardi. 
ner, Eſq. there are ſome remains of a chapel, dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, called in old writings, Ladykirk in Kyle, 
ſituated in the common paſture of the lands of Adamtown, 
being a part of that barony belonging formerly to the family 
of Blair, who had the right of patronage in the times of 
Popery. The building was a ſquare, and turrets placed up- 
an each corner; the chapel placed in the middle. One of the 
turrets ſtill remains, which ſome time ago was repaired. The 
whole is encloſed in the garden at preſent, When digging, 

* 


101. Sterl. yearly : Women's wages are from 31. 108. to 41. ditto : Day-labourers 
are 18. a-day, and in harveſt from 14d. to 16d., and in winter 10d. from Mar. 
tinmas to New Year's-day : A maſon's wages are from 18. 8 d. to 25. a-day: 4 
wright's wages from 18. 4d. co 18. 6d.: And a tailor's wages 10d. and his we. 
tuals, a-day. Men's ſhoes from 6s. to 6s. 6d., women's 48. 6d. and 58,—The 
poor's funds of the pariſh, amount to 1301. Sterling, in ſtock, beſides collections. 
The poor upon the box, at preſent, are 12, who receive moſtly 35. a-month, 
and more when exigencies require. This, with their own induſtry, is judged a 
fufficient ſupply : none are allowed to beg. The yearly collections at the 
church, amount to about 221. or 231. Sterling. The yearly diſtributions to. 
bout the ſame ſum. 8 5 | 


of a 
n a 


of Ayr, 
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many human bones were found, as probably, the burying- 
place was nigh to it. There 1s a beautiful proſpect from it 
of the country around, and the weſtern ſea. Nigh Preſtick, 
upon the toll- road to Ayr, is ſituated Kincaſe, or King's Caſe, 
a charitable inſtitution in the time of Popery “*. 


3E 2 NU M- 


® The traditional account is, that King Robert Bruce gave a certain terri- 
tory of land for maintaining 8 perſons that were afflited with the leproſy, 
which was denominated God's loan to Robert, and now Robert's loan, general- 
ly pronounced loans, lying in the pariſh of Dundonnald, out of which are paid 
64 bolls of meal, and $ merks Scots, with ſome threaves of ſtraw for thatch- 
ing the hoſpital, payable out of other lands in the pariſh of St. Quivox, being 
$ bolls meal, and 1 merk, to each yearly ; and if there ſhould be but one, he 
has a right to the whole. Sir Thomas Wallace of Craigie, and his anceſtors 
were in uſe to preſent theſe perſons, and cauſe an inquiry to be made into their 
caſe before they were received. As no diſeaſes of that deſcription appear, per- 
ſons labouring under diſeaſes thought incurable, or in indigent circumſtances, 
are admitted to the charity. The right of preſentation was ſume time ago ſold, 
along with the eſtate of Craigie, by judicial ſale, and purchaſed by the town 
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NUMBER XXXI, 


PARISH or WEST KILBRIDE, 


(County or Ars, Srvop of GLasGow AND AYR, PRESBY. 
TERY OF IRVINE.) 


By the Rev. Mr. AxTHuR OUGHTERSON, 


Name, Extent, Surface, &c. 


* the Monkiſh ages, it was very common for religious 


recluſes, to give names to the places where they either 
choſe to fix their ſolitary refidence, or to have their remains 


conſigned after death. From thence, the name of this pariſh 
is obviouſly derived, being compounded of the Gaelic word 
« Kile,” a burial-place, or the Latin, © Cella,“ and Bridget, 
the name of the titular female Saint of the place. This pa- 
riſh is of moderate extent, ſtretching, in length, from the 
mouth of the Frith of Clyde, directly N. along the ſhore, 
for above 6 Engliſh miles, From the promontory of Portin- 

crols, 
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roſs, to the remoteſt inland parts over the hills, it is about 
af Engliſh miles broad ; in other places, between 2 and 3 
miles, It is bounded upon the whole of the W. by the ſea 
nd Frith of Clyde. It comprehends in it, the lefler iſland 
if Cumbray, which is ſeparated from the main land, by a 
bund 3 miles over. Upon the moſt eminent part uf this 
iland, a light-houſe was erected, about the year x750, which 
hath proved of great benefit to the trade; but, from its too 
fty fituation, it is often ſo involved in clouds, as not to be 
perceptible, or, but very dimly ſeen. The managers have 
tterefore judged it neceſſary to erect another upon a lower 
lation, upon which is to be placed a refle&ing lamp. This 
ill not be liable to the inconvenience attending the other, 
id will afford a more certain direction to veſſels navigating 
le Frith in the night time. This work is now executing, 
u will ſoon be completed. 

The whole of this pariſh is a part of that mountainous 
« of country, which, commencing at the ſouthern boun- 
ry of it, continues all the way to Greenock. It therefore 
reſents every where, a broken, unequal ſurface, rifing in 
any places into high hills, interſperſed with a number of 
mantick rivulets, and fome of them green to their very 
mmits. From the tops of theſe hills, a proſpe& preſents 
ell, which, for variety and grandeur, is ſcarcely to be e- 
wlled, At one view, the eye takes in the broken land and 
dall ſounds formed by the iſlands of Arran, Bute, the two 
umbrays, and the coaſts of Cowal and Cantire ; the exten- 
e coaſt of Carrick, from Ayr to Ballintrae ; a wide expand- 
| Frith, with the rock of Ailſa riſing majeſtic in its very 
dom; the ſtupendous rocks and peak of Goatfield in Ar- 
1; while the diſtant cliffs of Jura are ſeen juſt peepiug over 
e whole, in the back ground. Such a landſcape is exceed- 


ingly 
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ingly rare, and has always been particularly pleaſing to ft 


gers. 


Climate, &c. From the vicinity of this diſtrict to the fl 
the air is generally moiſt, and the climate variable; grez 
quantities of rain falling in the ſpring and autumn, whid 
proves a conſiderable hinderance to farming operations. N 

withſtanding theſe circumſtances, the inhabitants are for th 
| moſt part healthy, few diſeaſes being epidemical among then 
and many of them live to a great age. An example of u 
common longevity occurred ſome years ago, of a man in th 
lefler iſland of Cumbray, who died at the advanced periodo 
101. The diſeaſes moſt common, are the rheumatiſm, an 
what is called the baſtard peripneumony, which moſt ff 
quently attacks old people. Palſies too, ſometimes occu 
And here it may be proper to obſerve, that all the diffete 
kinds of nervous diſeaſes, are found to prevail more in cout 
tries ſituated upon the ſhore, than in inland parts. Whethe 
this is to be aſcribed to ſome peculiar quality in the ait, tl 
prediſpoſes to theſe nervous affections, there being no mate 
rial difference in the manner of living, the writer will n« 
take upon him to determine. A very malignant ſpecies « 
quinſy, vulgarly called the cloſing, in ſome ſeaſons, prove 
fatal to children of between 3 and 5 years of age. It male 
its appearance in the ſpring and autumn, and baffles every x 
medy. The ſmall-pox, when they are of a virulent kin 
carry off a good many; and hitherto, all efforts to introduc 
inoculation have failed. No arguments can overcome the i 
perſtitious opinions of the people, or their dread of the Þ 
pular odium. 


Soil, Agriculture, &c.— As this quarter abounds o mut 


in hills, the ſoil, upon the whole, muſt be poor, and in . 
plac 
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qlces wet and [ pringy : but to this general deſcription there 
re exceptions ; and there might be {till more, were any juſtice 
ne to the land, or proper attempts made, with judgment 
nd perſevering induſtry, to overcome or alleviate its natu- 
nl diſadvantages. The 3 following ſoils are the moſt com- 
non: A very light, dry, ſandy ſoil, with a mixture of good 
arth; the moſſy ; and a ſtrong tilly clay. Theſe different ſoils, 
point out to the intelligent farmers, what method of cultiva- 
tion they would require. It is agreed, that compoſt of dung, 
arth, and lime, would ſuit the firſt mentioned ſoil ; and that 
when laid down richly, it would produce excellent crops of 
over and other graſſes ; yet this hath never been ſufficiently 
tried : and until of late years, the farmers in this part of the 
country, who had adopted the very worlt practice of the old 
huſbandry, remained utterly unacquainted with the method 
of laying down land in this manner. However, nature has 
done a great deal for them here, by affording a ſpontaneous 
manure, which is well adapted to the light land, and, in a 
great meaſure, ſuperſedes the neceſſity of any other, and that 
b ſea-weed, which is thrown in in ſuch vaſt quantities by 
the winter gales, that the people have only to be at the pains 
to lead it out and lay it upon their fields. This manure, 
rom its hot ſtimulating nature, is of quick operation, and 
when aided by a moiſt ſummer, and refreſhing ſhowers, 
tirows up bountiful crops. For many years, this was the 
only manure uſed for general cultivation; and it was applied 
to all ſoils indiſcriminately, to which it could be tranſported ; 
and where this was not practicable, the land was left without 
wy other means of improvement, than what it derived from 
mere reſt ; any little dung made upon the farm, being uſed 
or raiſing potatoes and bear. The method of management 
br the outfield land of ſuch farms as lie without the reach 
il ſea-weed, is to let it reſt for 4 years; then plough it for 3 
| 3 ſcourging 
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ſcourging crops of oats ; then let it reſt as before; next ſuc. 
ceed the 2 ploughings; and ſo on, in this rotation, 

For the other 2 ſoils mentioned, lime is certainly exceed. 
ing proper; but very ſtrong prejudices were long entertaine 
againſt it, When the preſent incumbent entered to his charge, 
there was not an ounce of lime laid upon land within the 
pariſh, and no reaſoning could prevail with the farmers to 
try it; they pleaded their ignorance of its operation, the me. 
thod of applying it, and the great expenſe attending the con. 
veyance of it from a diſtant kiln, But, whether from cb. 
ſerving the great advantages ariſing from it in neighbouring 
pariſhes, where it hath been long introduced, or that they 
are ſubjected to certain regulations by the late leaſes, or 
from the more enterpriſing ſpirit of ſome new proprietors, 2 
mighty change has taken place in the people's ideas with re. 
gard to lime, in conſequence of which, vaſt quantities of it 
have been laid upon the land within theſe 3 years; greater in- 
deed, in proportion to the extent of the pariſh, than any 
other within the county. This gives ground to hope, that «© 
better method of huſbandry, though yet in its infancy, will, WM but. 
in a few years, from perſeverance, and the influence of x tial, 
laudable example, become more general *, 


The 


* The prejudices of the people, are mot the only hinderance to the progres 
of agricultural improvements in this pariſh. One local diſadvantage which 
labours under, muſt have contributed much to retard them, and that is, thit 
there is neither coal nor lime-ſtone to be found within itſelf, though pains hate 
been taken to diſcover them, and attempts made to fink pits for that purpole 
And what renders the only expedient for ſupplying this defect, more embariab 
fing is, the duty upon coals carried coaſtways, and even to places within the 
precincts of the ſame port, and where the coal-works are ſituated. This hat 
diſcouraged farmers from bringing lime-ſtone by water, from Arran, and tht 
greater Cumbray, where it is to be had in abundance, becauſe, though it might 
be procured from thoſe places, at no great- charge, there is no coal to burn if 
with, but what muſt be fetched at an N expenſe, Phe bares 

pou 
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The crops chiefly raiſed in this pariſh, are oats and bear: 
the quantity produced from an aere, is from 5 to 7 bolls. In 
frong clean land, flax ſucceeds well, and, for a reaſon which 
will hereaſter be mentioned, the attention of the people hath 
deen much turned to the cultivation of this plant, and great- 
er quantities of flax are raiſed in Kilbride, than in any neigh- 
bouring diſtrict; it is moſt commonly ſown after potatoes. 
The ſoil being peculiarly adapted to potatoes, they produce 
luxuriantly. Wheat is ſeldom ſown here, and no attempts 
hitherto made to introduce it into general practice, have ſuc- 
ceeded to expectation. Beans and peaſe are not much culti- 
vated ; for, beſides that, the ſoil in moſt places is reckoned 
too light for them: in a climate where the weather and ſea- 
ſons are ſo variable, they are, not without reaſon, conſidered 
3 2 hazardous crop. One circumſtance, which ought not to 
de omitted, in deſcribing the ſtate of agriculture in this pa- 
tin, is, the improved tafte ſome proprietors have diſcovered, 
of late, in the conſtructing of ſteadings, or farm- houſes, up- 
on their eſtates : in place of the old dirty, cold, inconvenient 
huts, the tenants are now accommodated with clean, ſubſtan- 
tal, well aired habitations, where equal attention hath been 
pad to rural elegance and conveniency. 


Manufatares and Fiſheries. —It hath been already ob- 
ſerved, that the people here, are particularly attentive to the 
Vol. XII. 3 F raiſing 


peliey of this law, muſt appear evident to every perſon; it hath been the death 
« agriculture, wherever its baleful influence hath extended. It muſt give 
pleaſure to every lover of his country, to obſerve, that it is now become an ob- 
x of attention to a virtuous Legiſlature, who, liſtening, at length, to the voice 
« juſtice and humanity, have judged it expedient to take it off, In this event, 


gentlemen, whoſe eſtates are ſituated upon the ſhore, will be induced to erect - 


lrow-kilns, The farmer will have lime afforded him at a moderate rate. A 
"1gorous cultivation will take place. The quantity of grain will be increaſed, 
nd the country aſſume a new face. 
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raiſing of flax. The reaſon of this is, that conſiderable quan. 


tities of coarſe linen are made every year, which is the only 2 
ſpecies of manufacture among them, cultivated to any extent. ill 
It employs the female hands daring winter, and brings a con. if u. 
fiderable ſum into the place. It is bleached and whitened at Wl . 
home, at a ſmall expenſe. There is an annual market for it, Wi ;., 
in the month of June, where it is bought up by the linen flo 
dealers from Glaſgow and Paiſley, who export the greatelt I .., 
part of it to the Weſt Indies. Near 5000 yards of cloth, of * 
this coarſe fabric, are manufactured yearly, which ſells a WW .. 
the rate of from xs. to 15d. the yard, At the medium of Will ;., 
13:d. the yard, the ſum produced, will amount nearly to 94 
3891. 118. 8 d.; which ſum, divided among the farmers and Will ;.. 
houſekeepers, enables them to pay off their domeſtic deb ge. 
with more eaſe and punctuality. Another ſmall branch of 

manufacture is kelp, of which about 10 tons are made, up- F 
on an average, yearly, and which ſells at 31. and 51. the ton. Wil gte 
At ſome former period, a falt-work. was carried on, upon the ” 
eſtate of Hunterſton. Several old men remembered to have gre 
feen the ruins of a building upon the ſhore, that had been of! 
employed in the work; but, from ſome unknown cauſe, it Will bre 
was given up. Of late, the filk and cotton branches have Wi and 
been introduced, and employ a competent number of hands. un 
From this cireumſtance, and the attention paid to the making WI tho 
of linen, the number of weavers muſt greatly exceed that of 2 0 
any other claſs of mechanicks, Their numbers are, linn Bi wit 
weavers 17, cotton Ig, filk 3. The other handicraftime Wy be 


are, joiners 2, blackſmiths 3, ſhoemakers 2, tailors 5. 

In the diſtricts of the pariſh, ſituated upon the ſhore, fb bol 
ing was purſued to an extent that ought not to be overlook- _ 
ed in this account. It appears, from the beſt informatio Wi bee 

in 
Na 


that, at the beginning of this century, upwards of 30 boa, 


belonging to the place, were employed annually in the het 
ring 
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ring and cod fiſhery ; each boat had 4 men, when at the her- 
cing-fiſhing. From the month of July to October, they were 
il occupied in this branch. In the months of February and 
March, about a dozen of theſe boats, doubly manned, ſtretch- 
ed away to the coaſts of Galloway, Ireland, and Cantire, in 
ſearch of cod, ling, and oyſters. The number of men em- 
ployed in theſe fiſheries, when in their moſt flouriſhing ſtate, 
could not be leſs than 150; and the average ſum acquired 
upon them both, might amount to about 6091. Sterling. For 
many years, however, this trade was on the decline, and the 
ſew boats that remained, when depopulation, to be mention- 
ea in the ſequel, took place, were, in conſequence ſuppreſſed ; 
and BW ance that time, no attention has been paid to it, and the art 
eb» BY {cms now totally loſt, 


* Rent, Farms, &c.— The real rent of this pariſh, is 25281. 
_ Sterling. There are about 40 farms in it, which let from 
the 300 l. to 361, There are 19 heritors, of which, 2 of the 
ae greater, and 8 of the leſſer, are non-reſident. The number 
ben ok ſheep is 2000 ; the moſt of them are the ſmall black-faced 
1 BY breed. A few of the Engliſh breed have been introduced, 


ae and are multiplying faſt. The woot of the ſheep, whoſe 
* walk is upon the ſhore, is of a finer quality than that of 
"> Wi thoſe who graze upon the hilly grounds, and ſells for at leaſt 
t of BY wird more. The ſheep upon the higher walks are laid 
0" with tar, thoſe upon the lower are not, which, perhaps, may 
* de one reaſon of this difference in the pile of the wool. The 
average quantity of wool fold off the different walks, is a- 
ſd bout 625 ſtones yearly, The paſture in this pariſh, is re- 
ot markably favourable for feeding ; and both the mutton and 
00, beef fattened upon it, upon account of their ſuperior quality 
155 in point of flavour and ſweetneſs, have the preference in every 
, market where they are expoſed. Of black cattle, there are 
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about 620 : Horſes 155; of which, within theſe 12 year, Ec 
the breed is mightily improved “. winiſ 
* ders | 


Population. According to Dr. Webſter's report, the po- that 
pulation in 1755, was 885, From a pretty accurate account ſmall 
lately taken of the number of inhabitants, it appears to a. 
mount to 698, young and old. The average number of 
births, for the laſt 10 years, being 180 ; of marriages 50; 
of deaths 100. There is not the ſmalleſt doubt that the po. Wi over 
pulation of this pariſh, was much greater about 50 years ago, * 


than it is now. The many veſtiges of demoliſhed farm. FF 
houſes to be ſeen in different places, and the reports of old A 


men, afford ſufficient proofs of. depopulation. At a medium u 
calculation, there are 100 families fewer now, than former. W = 
ly ; ſo that reckoning at the rate of 6 to a family, makes the 
number of inhabitants to haye decreaſed from that perjod, no 
leſs than 600 +. 8. | 


Ecclifaftial MY * 

dace 

For ſome years paſt, the prices of labour and proviſions have been gradual ſairt 
ly increaſing. The wages of an artiſt have riſen from 1 5d. to 18 d. and 22d, tion 
and of a common labourer from 1s. to 18d. and 13d. a-day. A ſheep, which lt e 
formerly might have heen bought for 108., now brings 16s. and 20s. A lamb bre: 
cannot now be purchaſed for much below the old price of a ſheep. Butter has The 
advanced from 6d. to 9d. and 11d. the pound : And all other articles in pro- jed 
portion. The cauſe of this riſe is eaſy to be aſſigned, from the rapid increaſe vlo 
of luxury; the different mode of living introduced into every rank; the greit dle 
demand for hands to be employed in the various branches of manufactures; and, tra 
of courſe, the vaſt influx of people from the country to the great towns, where try 
they immediately find work and good encouragement, which neceſſarily creates leq 
an increaſing demand, and « ready market for every article of life. ty 
+ The reaſons for this, may be here aſſigned. About the time above men- a 
tions], ſome gentlemen of very conſiderable property in the pariſh, adopted the ng 
idea of grazing, as being better ſuited to the ſoil than ploughing, becauſe, from 0 
the lightneſs of it, it naturally runs into graſs : 'In conſequence, whole baronies de 
and large tracks of land, formerly planted thick with families, were thrown pe 
waſte, to make way for this new mode of management ; and numbers of = 1 
ſ m 


Ae. 
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Ecckefraſtical State, Poor, &c. About 2 years ago, the 
niniſler obtained an augmentation to his ſtipend of 3 chal. 
ers of victual, and 201, Scots for communion elements; ſo 
hat the whole living, excluſive of the glebe, which is a very 
{mall one, amounts now to 5 chalders of meal, 2 of bear, 

Linlithgow 


all farms being conjoiĩned, continued to be occupied by one tenant, while the 
former occupiers ejected from their little poſſeſſions, were obliged to remove to 
ether places in queſt of bread, and thus carried away from that where they 
were born, and many of them reared to manhood, the. fruits of their labour 
ad their numbers. We may conceive reaſons exiſting at that time, which 
night induce proprietors to adopt this practice. The principles of huſbandry 
mere not then ſo well underſtood ; proper attention could not therefore be paid 
to the land, to work and manage it ſo as to render it duly productive. The 
farmers, in thoſe times, had neither the induftry nor the enterpriſing ſpirit 
which charaReriſes their ſucceſſors. There was not the ſame demand for the 
produce of a farm, which, at that earlier period, did not bring one-third of the 
rice it does now; canſequently, one powerful encouragement to agricultural 
exertions was wanting, The maſter had his rent paid with leſs trouble. 

But all theſe reaſons taken together, will not compenſate the local evils pro- 
daced by this mode of management: For, in the firſt place, it introduced a 
arit of engroſſing and monopolizing farms, which, as it diminiſhes the popula- 
tion, has ever been deemed pernicious to the intereſts of a country. Secondly, 
|t enriched a few individuals, at the expenſe of numbers, who were caſt out of 
bread. Thirdly, It gave an immediate check to the progreſs of agriculture. 
The old huſbandry, even with all its defects, was better than none. The ob- 
jet of the monopolizer, being to rear cattle only, he paid little regard to 


vloughing ; of courſe, the quantity of grain was diminiſhed. The land was ne- 


lecded and ſuffered to run into a ſtate of abſolute wilderneſs ; ſo that whole 
racks of it are now covered with furze; and, from certain ſtations, the coun- 
y preſents nothing to the eye, but the bleak appearance of a foreſt. The con- 
ſequence, upon the whole, has been, that when, in other places, farming, in 
its preſent improved forms, had made conſiderable advances, in this pariſh it 
tad made none. In the aft place, as has been obſerved before, it gave the finiſh. 
ing hand te the deſtruction of the fiſhery. Gentlemen, it would appear, are 
now ſenſible of theſe evils, at leaſt, in as far as the intereſts of agriculture have 
been affected by them; and it ſeems to be their wiſh to have their eſtates re- 
peopled, and they is put their tenants upon ſuch a footing, by the late leaſes, 
u to make it their intereſt to clear and cultivate the land ; from which the 
woſt beneficial effects may be expected. 
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Linlithgow meaſure, and 4201. Scots ; in value, when vic. 
tual is at a high price, about 126 1. Sterling. The Earl of 
Eglintoune is patron, and titular of the tiends. The manſe 
is but an indifferent one; and though it has received repairs 
at different times, it is very little mended, but ftill remains 
2 ſmok y inconvenient houſe. It is ſubje&ed to a grievance, or, 
rather a curſe which attends moſt manſes, that it ſtands hard 
by the village, and part of it projects into the church-yard, 
The church is built upon a very bad conſtruction, It is x 
long, narrow, mean looking edifice ; low in the walls, and 
deep roofed. There ate few difſenters from the Eftabliſhet 
Church, in proportion to the number of pariſhioners ; there 
being only about 50 belonging to the 2 common ſets of Se. 
ceders and Relief, who repair to their ſeveral meetings in the 
neighbouring congregations.—As a proof of the induſtry, and 
comfortable fituation of the inhabitants, in general, the num- 
ber of poor is ſmall, there being only 7, at preſent, upon the 
penſion liſt of the pariſh: And, what is much to its cre: 
dit, there are no wandering beggars belonging to it. There 
is not an inſtance in the recollection of any one living, of : 
ſingle pauper ſtrolling without the limits of the place. The 
fund for the maintenance of the poor, is made up moſtly from 
the collections at the church-doors. Of late, it hath received 
aid from the liberal donations of ſome generous individual, 
to whoſe bounty, a ſtatiſtical hiſtory, * to pay the al 
bees of encomium. 


/ 


Antiquities, Remarkable Occurrences, &c.— This article 
would afford abundant matter for the antiquary and inquil- 
tive naturaliſt ; but we muſt abridge as much as poſſible. We 
begin with the iſland of Little Cumbray. This iſland is 2 
bout a mile in length, and half a mile in breadth, It lies in 


the parallel direction to Bute, from 8. W. to N. E. Tbe 
| ſtrata 
6 


Vice 
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rats of the rock of which it is compoſed, are diſtinaly 
marked by nature. Viewed at a diſtance, they ſeem to he 
xarly horizontal; but, upon a nearer approach, they appear 
o incline to an angle of ſome elevation. They begin from 
the water's edge, receding backwards from, and riſing one a- 
hove another to the top, like the ſteps of a ſtair, Upon the 
. fide, are a few dwelling-houſes, and an old Gothie caſtle, 
ftuated directly oppoſite to another of the ſame kind upon 
the main land. Concerning the antiquity of this caſtle, no- 
thing can now be learned, and no date or inſcription, from 
which it might be aſcertained, has ever been diſcovered. It 
{ems to have been a place of fome ſtrength. It is ſurround- 


ed by a rampart and a foffe, over which has been a draw-bridge. 


It was ſurpriſed and burned by Cromwell's foldiers. The 
Hand was then in the poſſeſſion of the family of Eglintoune, 
which it has continued to be ever fince, In this iſland, are 
10 fewer than 7 caves *®. 

There are yet to be ſeen, the ruins of a very ancient chapel, 
or place of worſhip, ſaid to have been dedicated to Saint Vey, 
who lies buried near it; probably, it was a dependency of I. 
Colm Kill, | 

Proceeding to the main land, we meet with another old 
altle,” called Portincroſs, directly oppolite, as has been ob- 
lerved, to the one upon the Little Iſle. Of the hiſtory of this. 
we are able to trace almoſt as little as the other; but, from 


ts 2ppearance, it bears viſible marks of great antiquity. It 
ſtands 


* Two of them only are very remarkable. One of theſe, is a ſquare room 
a 32 feet, ſo high in, the roof, that a perſon may ſtand upright, and ſeems to 
te the work of art. The other, which is the largeſt of the whole, penetrates 
0 far, as never yet to have been explored. The certainty of meeting with 
amps and mephitick air, renders ſuch an attempt dangerous, if not impracti- 
cable. Concerning the uſe of theſe caves, tradition conveys nothing certain, 
und the legendary tales of ſuperſtition reſpecting them, are too ridiculous to 
leſerve notice. | 
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ſtands upon rocks fo cloſe to the ſea, that the waves daſh 3. 
gainſt its defaced walls, and at the very entrance of the in- 


let or creek that forms the port. It ſeems to have been 3 * 
royal hunting ſeat, one of thoſe places to which the Court 
retired, to enjoy the diverſion of fiſting and the chaſe “. of 
Hitherto, no fatisfying account has been given of the ori. P 
gin of the name of this place. In the common language of w. 
the country, it is called Pencroſs; which is juſt a corruption Wl e. 
of its proper ancient name, Portincroſs ; but, for the reaſon pal 
of the name, we have only conjecture. And, upon a ſube i 
ject ſo uncertain, we may be allowed to hazard one, juſt a; 2 
tenable as any other, in the note below +. jec 
| The abl 
| 5 tak 
* What leads to this conjecture, is, that there is ill extant in the poſſe. paſ 
fion of Robert Hunter, Eſq. of Hunterſton, a charter of ſeaſin, figned by Ro- 150 
bert the Second, at this caſtle, in the 1374, being the ꝗth year of his reign, En 
veſting the family of Hunterſton, in the property of certain parts of the lands the 
of Ardneel; and to which deed, the names of ſeveral nobles who attended the the 
King in that excurſion, and compoſed part of his court, are appended as wit- af 
nefſes. | her 
+ The promontory, near to which, this port and caſtle are ſituated, is the diy 
extreme point of land directly W. from Edinburgh. To this day, the track d her 
a line of road, can be diſtinctly traced through the country, leading from the por 
capital to this port. From this circumſtance, as well as from the very name, and 
we conclude it muſt have been a place of ſome conſequence. In theſe batbur ed 
ous and remote times, there could be no trade carried on in it, to give it that wh 
aonſequence. Neither can it be imagined, there was ſo much communication in! 
between the Highlands and the main land, as that this place might be cos. To 
verted into a mere ferry port, for the conveniency of paſſengers, who, we mi bee 
believe, would hardly be induced, either from profit or curioſity, to viſit theſe ney 
inhoſpitable regions. wre 
The moſt probable account, therefore, of the matter, ſeems to be, that ti unf 
was the place where they took boat to go over to the celebrated monaſtery ot \ 
I. Colm Kill, the moſt ancient foundation of the kind in Scotland, and which, dell 
it is well known, was, for many ages, the burial-place of our Scottiſh King aud 
And, as this monaſtery was eſtabliſhed long before any other in this counti)j, it yea 
may be ſuppoſed, that, in that period of the gloomy reign of ſuperſtition, mai the 
pilgrimages were made to it. Hence, the name Portincroſs, being à com in d 
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he next object of attention in this quarter, is the preci- 
pice called Ardneel Bank, which lies a little to the north- 
Vol. XII. 3 G ward 


if Portus and Crucis; becauſe, from this port, was the neareſt and moſt direct 
paſſage over to the royal cemetery, and from it too, the pious travellers took 
their departure to do pennance, or make their offerings at the ſacred place. 
What corroborates this conjecture ſomewhat, is, that at Lochranſa in the N. 
end of Arran, there is an old caſtle, where, tradition reports, the companies 
paſſing to the weſtern iſles, (whether theſe funeral and pilgrimage proceflions, is 
uncertain), were wont to ſtop and refreſh; and then, as may be concluded, croſ- 
ing over the narrow Iſthmus of Cantire, and again taking boat, after ſailing 
through the ſoand between Iſlay and Jura, were immediately at Jona, the ob- 
ject of their deſtination. This port and caſtle have become ſtill more remark- 
able, from an occurrence that happened near them, and which deſerves to be 
taken notice of here, namely, the loſs of one of the Spaniſhi ſhips, that com- 
poſed the famous Armada; intended for the conqueſt of England, in the year 
1588, in conſequence of their diſperſion by a ſtorm, after the action with the 
Engliſh fleet. She ſunk in about 10 fathom water, at no great diſtance from 
the ſhore. It is difficult to aſſign a reaſon for the accident; the probability is, 
that coming up the Frith, with eaſy weather, and all fail up, and ports open, 
a ſudden guſt from the land, which often happens in narrow ſeas, had overſet 
her. An attempt was made, ſome more than 50 years ago, by means of a 
diving machine, to examine her ſituation, and whether it was poſlible to weigh 
her up, or to recover what was inoſt valuable belonging to her. The diver re- 
ported, that from the ſize of her guns, ſhe appeared to have been 4 capital ſlip; 
and a very large cheſt was perceived fixed upon deck. The operation ſucceed- 
ed ſo far, that ſome fine braſs guns were brought up; and a ſmaller iron one, 
which ſtill lies upon the beach. This piece of ordnance, has undergone many 
m{yetions, and various opinions have been formed about the weight of its ſhot. 
To judge from the caliber of it, in its preſent corroded ſtate, it ſeems to have 
been a 14 ot 16 pounder. A ſecond attempt was to have been made, with a 
new and more complete apparatus, when, it is probable, much more of the 
wreck would have been recovered, but the death of one of the undertakers, 
unfortunately put an end to the ſcheme. 

Within the very ſame place where the Spaniſh ſhip went down, a fine veſſl 
delonging to Glaſgow; the richeſt that ever was fitted out from this country, 
and the property of Glasford and Company, was alſo loſt, in the ſpring of the 
Jear 1770. This diſaſter was occaſioned, not by ſtreſs of weather, but through 
the inadvertency of the ſhip's company, in allowing the veſſel to drift too far 
in during night, ere the light-houſe was perceived, and in endea vouring to put 
her about, ſhe miſſed ſays, and went upon the recks. 
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ward of Portineroſs, and forms the promontory or extreme 
point of land above mentioned. The name 1s of Gaelic ori. 
ginal, and ſignifies a high point, or Neel's high point. It is 
truly a noble precipice. A ſmall plain is interjected between 
it and the water's edge, from which it riſes abruptly to the 
height of more than 230 feet perpendicular. As we ap. 
proach it upon the S. fide, we meet with a vaſt mound of 
curious heterogeneous matter, which, if there was any veſtige 
of a crater nigh it, one might be ready to pronounce of the 
volcanic kind. But as there is every reaſon to conclude, 
thar, not only the plain between the precipice and the water, 
but the inland valley which runs along the back of it, have 
been once occupied by the ſea, and the precipice itſelf form. 
ed into an iſland, another theory occurs, namely, that this 
mound has, at ſome period, been thrown up by the influ 
and eddy of the tide, and muſt have been collecting there for 
ages; but being at laſt left dry by the retiring of the ſe, 
through length of time it is confolidated into a firm com- 
pacted maſs. As we advance, the rock, compoſed of difter- 
ent kinds of ſtone, grows more ſteep and elevated. At bot- 
tom, it is finely ſkirted with natural ſhrubbery ; farther up, its 
aged front is adorned with an endleſs variety of plants, ſuch 
as hoar-hound,. wild thyme, capillus veneris, &c. Toward 
the ſummit, it is lined with a thick covering of moſs, which 
gives it a very venerable and groteſque appearance; and here, 
the whole terminates in 3 diſtinct cliffs, which, from their 
exact ſimilarity in figure aud altitude, have, time immemorul, 
obtained the appellation of the Three Siſters. In this ſequel- 
tered ſcene, where there is fo much of the grand and the 
beautiful, a perſon given to contemplation, and who loves ſo- 
litude, may enjoy a walk to great advantage ; he will have 
an opportunity of tracing nature, in ſome of her more {trik- 
ing features of awſulneſs and majeſty, 


This 
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This pariſh, it hath. been obſerved before, abounds with 
hills; it may indeed be called a {ſyſtem of them. The names 
of ſome of them are Gaelic. The moſt remarkable are, the 
Tarbet hill, the Law, the Auid hill, and the Comb or Camb, 
which ſignifies crooked. They have all been uſed as ſignal 
poſts in the times of the Danith invaſions. By fires from 
their tops, the alarm was ſoon given of the appearance of an 
enemy, Upon the Auld hill, there are the remains of a eir- 
cular building, which, it is likely, was occupied as a watch 
tower. At the foot of the ſecond, ſtands another Gothic 
caſile, which takes its name from the hill, the Law, it is one 
of the completeſt of the Kind to be ſeen any where. It was 
formerly one of the ſeats of the Kilmarnock family, who had 
large poſſeſſions in this part of the country; but at what time 
it was built, no account can be given ; but from its appear- 
ance, it muſt be much more modern, than any of the other 
two already deſcribed. The laſt mentioned hill, is famed for 
affording fine millſtones, compoled of a ſort of coarſe granite, 
and are of an uncommonly hard and durable quality. Theſe 
millſtones are in ſuch high repute, as to be demanded from 
places at the diſtance of 80 miles ; they are diſperſed through 
the Highlands and iſlands, and ſome of them exported to Ire- 
land, to America, and the Welt Indies. 

There are no rivers in this pariſh, but a numher of ſmaller 
lireams or burns, which, after heavy rains, ſometimes come 
down in vaſt torrents from the hills. One of theſe, near the 
northern boundary of the pariſh, taking its courſe through a 
romantic glen, called the Glen of Southannan, is remarkable 
for a ſeries of beautiful cataracts, which diminiſh gradually 
as the ſtream approaches the ſea. The largeſt of theſe falls 
at the head of the glen, is indeed a ſtriking piece of nature's 
work. The whole ſtream ifluing with a rapid current trom 
between 2 high hills, prectpitates over a rock. from the height 
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of zo feet, into a deep and awful chaſm, the bottom of which, I bent 
is formed into a capacious ſphere, as if it had been holloweg with 
out with a chiſel, and reſembling a baſon tumbled upon its that 


fide ; over it, the rocks at top, project with threatening ma. 
jeſty. The wildneſs of the ſcene 1s much increaſed by the 
ſine natural wood that encircles the abyſs, where the oak, the 
hazle, the birch, ſeem to vie with each other, in diſplaying 
their mingled verdure. 

Near to this ſpot, are the ruins of the fine houſe of South. 
annan, formerly the refidence of the family of Semple, now 
the property of my Lord Eglintoune. It is built in the Ita. 
lian taſte ; a Lord Semple, who refided ſome time 1n Italy, in 


the reign of James the Sixth, brought the model of it from C 
that country. A beautiful green hall, of a ſecondary order deco 
to the Comb, but attached to it, riſes with a bold and ſudden plac 
ſwell behind the houſe, from thence we look down upon the then 
diſmantled fabrick of a once ſplendid dwelling, hiding, as it in o 
were, its deformity, among a number of very fine old elms, grea 
heeches, and aſhes, whoſe venerable boughs, now bending to cont 
the earth, beſpeak their age ; and over the tops of the trees ſobr 
and the ruins, an expanded ſheet of water, which at full ſea, dot 
ſeems to come in contact with them. Viewed from this The 
point, the landſcape is abundantly charming and diverſified, and 
A few paces in front, are the remains of a ſmall chapel ; the pay 
font yet entire. 53 into 
tene 

Eminent Men. — Dr. Robert Simpſon, late profeſſor of ma- dece 
thematics in the Univerſity of Glaſgow, whoſe celebrity in tent 
his profeſſion, reſlects honour upon the ſpot that gave him to t 
birth, was a native of this place. He long enjoyed a pretty dile 
conſiderable eſtate in it, which he inherited from his anceſtors, and 
but which is now, by purchaſe, gone out of the family, into lne 
the hands of another proprietor. In this obſcure retreat, be dor 


ſpent 
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ſpent the firſt years of his life, a period, he often recollected 


with pleaſure. At Glaſgow, he received the udiments of 


that knowledge, which afterward raiſed him to ſo much emi- 
nence among men of letters, In his Euclid, his Conic-Sec- 
tions, and other mathematical works, he has left a monument 
of genius and intellectual ability. 


— —.ĩðꝗq⁵Cn Kere perennius 
Quod non imber edax, non impotens aquilo 
Poſſit diruere, aut innumerabilis 

Annorum ſeries, et fuga temporum. 


Character of the People, Manners, &c.— It may well be 
xccounted a fortunate circumſtance for the inhabitants of this 
place, that their ſequeſtered fituation has hitherto ſecured 
them from the incroaching influence of that corruption, which 
in other places of more buſineſs and reſort, has produced ſo 
great a change in the morals of the people. They, on the 
contrary, have uniformly ſupported a character for induſtry, 
lobriety, and decent conduct. The oldeſt man living, does 
dot recollect an inſtance of one convicted of a capital crime. 
Their feſtive meetings are conducted with much cheerfulneſs 
and rural gaiety, but without riot. Their punctuality in 
paying their debts, at two terms in the year, is now grown 
into local uſage. They are uncommonly regular in their at- 
tendance upon public worſhip ; and at church, exhibit a very 


decent appearance, from the neatneſs of their dreſs, and at- 


tention to the ſacred ſervice. In their behaviour, eſpecially 
to their ſuperiors, and to ſtrangers, there is an affability and 
liſcretion, that diſtinguiſhes it remarkably from the moroſe 
ad ſullen ruſticity of ſome of the more inland peaſants. In 
ine, in their labours, their amuſements, and the general te- 
wor of their converſation, one may readily recogniſe the hap- 

pineſs, 
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pineſs, contentment, and comfortable independence, of an hy, 
neſt and peaceable people. 
The men are, in their ſtature, generally above the middle 
fize, ſtout and well made, and make hardy huſbandmen and 
ſailors. And this leads us to obſerve, that perhaps no coun. 
try pariſh in Scotland, has afforded fa many men to the ſe, 
as Weſt Kilbride, From a calculation made in the year 1182, 
it appeared that upwards of 63 men were employed in the 
ſervice of the Navy, or aboard trading veſſels, and ſome of 
them were in every great action fought at ſea, during the late 
war. At preſent, the number is conſiderably leſs, upon ac. 
count of the great encouragement, of late years, held out ta 
manufacturers, which induced many young men, who would 
otherwiſe have gone to ſea, to become weavers ; the wages 
and pay of a ſeaman, being ſo much below what can ealily 
be earned by the commoneſt manufacturer. What a pity 1s 
it, that theſe brave and uſeful men, from whoſe toils and 
dangers, their country acquires ſo much wealth and glory, 
are not more adequately rewarded ! This change in the incl. 
nations of the young men, which determines them to prefer 
the manufacturing to the ſeafaring line, may indeed be more 
gainful to individuals, but, in a moral view, promiſes no al. 
vantage to the community; as there is ſome reaſon to dread, 
that the ingenious, frank, and manly charaQer of the tat, 
may, in time, give place to the petulance and effeminacy, tht 
turbulent, factious, and fanatical ſpirit, which experience his 
proved to be but too generally attached to 2 who follon 
the more domeſtic occupations, 


Concluding Obſervations.—We already took notice, thi 
one capital hinderance to the progreſs of agricultural 1m prove- 
ments, in this part of the country, is the duty on coals; the 


repealing of this duty, therefore, will be a moſt productitt 
| X meat 
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nein of promoting thoſe improvements. It will facilitate | 


he procuring of lime, without which, nothing effectual can 
te done ; and when joined to the additional advantage of an 
excellent read, which the people now enjoy, the great road 
kading from Greenock to Port-Patrick, paſſing through the 
whole length of the pariſh, will give a ſpirit to the exertions 
of the huſbandman hitherto unknown. It will ſecure the good 
efet of the example of thoſe more induſtrious and enter- 
piling farmers, who have already done a great deal, under 
ll the diſadvantages of driving lime from a diſtance. And 
t will render the more lazy and obſtinate ones inexcuſable, 
when every cauſe of complaint, ariſing from the great ex- 


jenſe of this article ſhall be removed“. This meaſure may 
1 likewiſe 


Another thing of great importance to be attended to is, the reviving, and 
reſtoring the fiſheries. As farming and filling cannot conveniently and ef- 
ectually be carried on together, the laſt ought to be put upon ſuch a footing, 
ud ſuch encouragement given, as to render it worth any perſon's while to pur- 
ſae it as a ſeparate branch. In order to this, it is abſolutely requiſite to have 
ame proper ſtation, to which boats may have eaſy acceſs upon all occafions, 
ud may lie in ſafety ; and alſo proper habitations for the accommodation of 
the fiſhers and their families. Upon a bleak and open coaſt, ſuch as this is, and 
mere there is ſo much foul ground, a ſtable and regular fiſhing can never take 
place without theſe proviſions. Hitherto, this ſhore has afforded nothing of the 
find. The port of Portincroſs does not anſwer the purpoſe, the entrance of it 
bſoenvironed with rocks, that boats can only take it in eaſy weather, and they 
auſt be drawn up without the reach of an impetuous ſurge which drives in 
mth every gale. A little to the northward of the old port, between it and a 
Place called the Throughlet, the entrance to the precipice above deſcribed, 
ture points out a ſpot, which, by the hand of art and induſtry, might be 
hrmed into an excellent filhing ſtation. There is a fine natural inlet, upcn 
Which there is always ſufficient depth of water, and which could be eaſily 
widened to the deſign; within, a ſpacious baſon might be ſcooped out, where 
boats and ſmacks of all dimenſions might enter and lie in the moſt periect ſe- 
Urity in all weathers. Around this place, is a great deal of barren land, which 
i preſent yields nothing but indifferent paſture. This might be profitably laid 
Wt in ſteadings and gardens for the convenience of thoſe employed in the fiſh- 
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likewiſe be of great benefit to ſome proprietors, in anothe 
reſpe&, as it will probably induce them to erect ſalt-works, 
a branch of manutaQture that might be purſued here with 
profit; as this part of the Frith, being not liable to be a. 
fected with freſhes from large rivers; the water, from its 
ſtrong marine impregnation, promiles to be productive. 


* 


N UM. 


ing. The execution of this ſcheme, no doubt, would be attended with con. 
fiderable expenſe ; but if it is practicable, what can men of property do with 
their money that is better? are they not to be blamed for neglecting under: 
takings, where they might lay it out with advantage, and do effential ſervice 
to their country ? 

If fiſhing was conſidered as an object 80 years ago, when the price of fiſh d 
all kinds was low; and even under all the difadvantages ariſing from the wat 
of a convenient harbour: much more would jit be an object now, when the 
prices are advanced in a four, fix, and tenfold proportion, and when every en 
couragement was given that the nature of the buſineſs requires, 
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* NUMBER XXXII. 
PARISH or KIRK MICHAEL. 


corwrr or Barr, Srvop of Moray, PRESBYTERY OF 
ABERNETHY: ) 


under By the Rev. Mr. Joun Grant. 


Name, Extent, Surface, &c. 


P Monk ich hiſtory, this pariſh derives its eccleſiaſtie name 

from St. Michael, to whom the chapel, where now the 
kirk ſtands, was anciently dedicated. If this account be 
true, it may be obſerved, that the tutelary patron, ever ſiuce 
the period of his election, has paid little regard to the mo- 
ality of his clients. In the Gaelic, the vernacular idiom, 
k is called Sirath-ith-fhinz from Strath,“ a dale, ath,”” 
aford, and “ Fin,” the hero Fingal, ſo highly celebrated in 
the Poems of Offian. It is generally written Strath-avan, 
wan being the appellative for a river; but the former ety- 
mon approaches much nearer to the provincial pronuncia- 
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tion. It is further confirmed by a ſtanza, which is fill re, tri 
cited by the old people of the country. 


Chaidh mo bheans bhatha', | for 

Ain viſg ath-fhin, nan clachan ſleamhuin; In 
8 bho chaidh mo bheans' bhatha', 

Bheirmeid ath-fhin, ainm an amhuin, 


* On the limpid water of the ſlippery ſtones, has my wife 
been drowned, and fince my wife has there been drowned, Wl © * 
henceforth its name ſhall be the water of Fingal.” It is the 
tradition of the country, that in one of Fingal's excurſions, 
in purſuit of the deer of the mountains, after having croſſed Kin 
the river, he was follewed by his wife, who being carrie 
down by the violence of the ſtream, ſunk, and was drowned, 
To commemorate this melancholy event, in which the hero 
was tenderly intereſted, he uttered the above ſtanza. Since 
that period, the water, which was formerly called Ap-uiſge- 
geal, or the White Water, in alluſion to its tranſparency, 2. 
ſumed by an eaſy tranſition, the name of the ford or river of Wi «i: 


Fingal. nor 
The pariſh of Kirkmichael * is divided into 10 little dil- 1 
trids, I ©: 


* It is preſumable, from its defolated fituation, the natural barriers by which 
it is ſeparated from the circumjacent countries, the detached hills, and numet- 
ous ſtreams, by which it is interſected, that the pariſh of Kirkmichael has not 
been inhabited till of a late period. Several old people, now alive, remembet 
the firſt culture of a ſpace of ground within its precincts, that may contain, 1 
preſent, a tenth part of the whole population. To this circumſtance, and ile 
coldneſs of the climate, it has been owing, that the poſſeſſion of the pioperij of | 
has undergone ſo few changes. The firſt proprietor, as far as can be traced 15 
back by the light of authentic records, ſeems to have been Macduff, Thane > W 
Fife. In a charter, where he makes a gift of the contiguous pariſh of Inv 
aven, it is ſaid, * Malcolmus de Fife, ſalutem. Sciant præſentes, me dediſſe, 


et hac carta confirmaſſe, Deo et Epiſcopo Moravienſi, eccleſiam beat! Peteri de 
: Iuverahen, 
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'rits, called Davochs “. Several antiquaries have miſtaken 
the etymon of Davoch ; but the word is evidently derived 
from Daimb, oxen, and Ach, field. In its original accepta- 
tion, it imports as much land as can be ploughed by 8 oxen, 
ſa the Regiam Majeſtatem, it is clearly defined f. 

3H 2 This 


ſareraven, quam Bricius tenuit, et cum omni parochia totius Strathaven, cum 
lecimis et oblationibus, in perpetuam Eleemoſynam.“ This gift was made in 
the 13th century; and, upon the decline of the ancient family of Macduft, the 
property was transferred to Alexander Stewart, Earl of Buchan, of the Royal 


Family, In 1482, Sir Walter Stewart, grandſon of the Earl of Buchan, in 


the illegitimate line, reſigned it to King James the III. By King James the 
II, it was given to the Earl of Huntly. In 1492, this gift is confirmed by 
King James the IV., in favour of Alexander, Lord Gordon, Maſter of Huntly, 
This noble family have continued the proprietors of the pariſh of Kirkmichael 
tyer ſince. So that during a period of near 50 years, the obſervation of a 
Greek poet, juſtified by general experience, upon the fluctuations of property, 
can ſcarcely be applied to this diſtri, 


Aypos Axaiupuinde vt. wort, vun de Meru 
La. Tea iE ru, GS,; ty 57 tv, 


* One of theſe belongs to that reſpectable character, Sir James Grant; the 
other 9 are the property of his Grace the Duke of Gordon, a nobleman not 
more diſtinguiſhed by his great and opulent fortune, than for the antiquity of 
his family, his ſplendid hoſpitality, his patriotiſm and humanity. What the 
poet Buchanan applied to one of his anceſtors, may, with equal propriety, ſub- 
ſituting the paſt for the preſent, be applied to his Grace; 


Dives opum, luxuque carens, domus hoſpita cunctis. 
Pacis amans pectus, tortis ad arma manus. 


lt is obſerved by an eminent hiſtorian, that Charles V., was not more con- 
ſpicuous for his own good ſenſe, than for that proof which he exhibited of it, in 
the choice of his miniſtry. This obſervation will apply to his Grace, in its full 
latitude ; as the gentlemen, to whom his Grace has intruſted the management 
of his buſineſs, have acquired an eſteem, to which candour, integrity, and af- 
fability have juſtly entitled them. In this character Mr. Tod is too well known 
to require the feeble panegyric of the writer of this Statiſtical Account. 

t Davata,” ſays that writer, © apud priſcos Scotos, quod continet quatuor 
tra terre, quorum unumquodque trahitur ofto bobus, Alii quatuor aratra du- 
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 Cromdale hill with Glenavon; from the pariſh of Inyeravan, 
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This pariſh lies at the weſtern extremity of the county at 
Banff, from which it is diſtant between 30 and 40 computed 
miles. On every fide, there are natural barriers which ſe. 
parate it from the ſurrounding countries; from the pariſh of 
Strath-don, toward the S., by Leach*-mhic-ghothin, the de. 
clivity of the ſmith's ſon; from the pariſh of Cromdale to. 
ward the N. by Beinn Chromdal, the hill of the winding 
dale. Theſe are two long branches of hills, that, running in 
an eaſterly direction, project from the northern trunk of the 
Grampian mountains“. From the pariſh of Abernethy to- 
ward the W., it is ſeparated by moors and hills, that conneft 


by moors, and hills, and narrow defiles. The length be. 
tween the extreme points that are habitable, may be about 
10 computed miles. The breadth is unequal. Where it 
tapers at the extremities, in ſome places, it is leſs than 3 
mile ; between the verges that bound the middle, it may be 

about 


plicia intelligunt, quz ſunt octo fGimplicia : ſed ſeryari debet uſus, et conſuetud 
locorum. In nonnullis libris hoc legitur bavata terræ contra fidem veterum co- 
dicum authenticorum, Bavata autem terrz continet tredecem acras, cujus 
octava pars comprehendit unam acram, dimidium acre, et octavam partem 
acre,” This paſſage ſhows, that in ancient times, in the Highlands, a ſmall 
portion of land was cultivated, in compariſon of the preſent. A davoch of the 
ordinary extent of theſe diſtricts, would now require, at leaſt, three times a 


a 

many cattle to labour it, as were formerly employed according to the abe 4 
paſſage from the Regiam Majeſtatem. Hence, it may be inferred, that the lice 
population has increaſed in proportion, ( 

* Grampian, from Grant and Beinn. Grant, like the àyes of the Greeks l 
has two oppoſite meanings, In ſome fragments aſcribed to Oſſian, it ſignibet 10 
beautiful. This meaning, now, is obſolete, and it ſignifies « deformed, ugly, &c the 
The old Caledonians, as theſe mountains abounded in game, and connecling bet 
beauty with utility, might have given the name in the former ſenſe. Mt. uſe 
Henry Saville, and Mr. Lhuyd, two eminent antiquaries, call them Grant tri 
Ceinn, from which comes the ſoft inflected Grampian of the Romans. pa 


- 
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bout 3 computed miles. In its ſhape, it reſembles an _ 
gular oblong oval. 

Cairn-gorm, or the Blue Mountain, one of the bigh, 
though perhaps not the higheſt of thoſe lofty mountains that 
fud the Grampian deſert, riſes 4050 feet above the level of 
the ſea ; and Loch-avon not more than a mile from the foot 
of the Cairn-gorm “, 1750 feet. At the ſouthern extremity 


of the pariſh, there is a cataract falling from a height of 18 


feet, From this cataract to Lochavon, the ſource of the river, 
there are 8 computed miles; between the manſe of Kirk- 
michael, which lies within 2 miles of the northern extremity 
of the pariſh, and the above cataract, there are 7 computed 


miles. As the ſource of the river there, is ſituated ſo near 


the cultivated part of the country, it may be inferred, that 
the ſituation of the whole ground is very conſiderably ele- 
yated above the ſurface of the ſea f. The face of the coun- 


try, 


For the height of this mountain and Lochavon, the writer is obliged to 
James Hay, Eſq. of Gordon Caſtle, a gentleman of much knowledge, whoſe 
Kill in obſerving, and whoſe accuracy in deſcribing natural appearances, are 
well known to the Linnezan Society in London. 

| Cloſe by Lochavon, there is a large ſtone called Clach-dhian, from clach, 
2 ſtone, and dhian, protection, or refuge. It has been a cavity within, capable 
of containing 18 armed men, according to the figure made uſe of in deſcribing 
it. One corner of it riſes 6 feet 4 inches in height. The breadth of it may be 
about 12 feet. Plain within, it riſes on the outſide from the ſeveral verges cf 
the roof, into a kind gf irregular protuberance of an oblong form. In times of 
licence and depredation, it afforded a retreat to freebooters. 

Clach.bhan, from clach, a ſtone, and bean, a woman, is another ſtone ſituat- 
ed upon the ſummit of a hill, called Meal-a-ghaneimh, from meal, a knoll or 
mound, and ganeimh, ſand. On one fide, it meaſures 20 feet in height. On 
the other fide, it is lower and of a floping form. In the face of it, 2 ſeats have 
been excavated, reſembling that of an armed chair. Till of late, this ſtone 
uſed to be viſited by pregnant women, not only of this, but from diſtant coun- 
tries, imprefſed with the ſuperſtitious idea, that by fitting in theſe ſeats, the 


pains of travail would become enſy to them, and other obſtetrical aſſiſtanee 
ſeudered unneceſſary. 
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try, in general; exhübits a bleak and gloomy appearance, Ia 
croſling the centre of it, few cheering objects attract the eye 
of the traveller. From detached hills covered with heat, 
and deſtitute of verdure, where here and there a lonely tree 
marks the depredations of time, he naturally turns with 2. 
verſion, But, ſhould he happen to paſs after a heavy fall of 
rain, when the numerous brooks that interſect the country 
pour their troubled ſtreams into the roaring Avon, he muſt 
commiſerate the condition of the inhabitants, at ſuch a ſc. 
ſon, precluded from the reſt of the world, and even from ei- 
joying the ſociety of each other. Frequently in winter, the 
ſnow lies ſo deep, that the communication, between it and 
other countries, becomes almoſt impracticable. The banks 
of the Avon, however, are pleaſant enough, and in different 
places tufted with groves of birch, mixed with ſome alder, 
This being the largeſt ſtream that waters the country, from 
its ſource to where it falls :nto the Spey (the Tueſſis of An- 
toninus's Itinerary), it flows over a ſpace of 24 or 25 miles, 
including its windings. In the pariſh, there are 2 other leſſet 
ſtreams, beſides a variety of brooks ; the one called Conlas, 
from cuthin, narrow, and glas, green, and the other, ailnac, 
from eil, a rock, and nidh, to waſh, 

Climate, —From its elevated fituation, the numerous brook 
by which it is interſected, and its vicinity to the Grampia 
mountains, it might naturally be expected, that the atmo- 
ſphere of this country has little to recommend it. Of this 
the inhabitants have ſufficient experience. Their winters at 
always cold and ſevere, while their ſummers are ſeldom warn 


aul 


* Tueſſis, from Tuath, north, and uiſg, water, by way of eminence, being 
the largeſt river in the N. of Scotland, it was afterward called Spey, fu 
Spadha, a long ſtride, in alluſion to the length of its courſe, 


being 
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nd genial. The diſorders . conſequently to which they are 
ſubjet, may, in a great meaſure, be attributed to their eli- 
nate, Theſe, for the moſt part, are coughs, conſumptions, 
nd affections of the lungs, by which many of thoſe advanced 
in life are cut off, and frequently ſeverals of thoſe who die 
i an earlier period, In ſummer and autumn, what the Me- 
deal Faculty call nervous fevers, chiefly prevail, and fre- 
quently prove fatal, Theſe are the common diſorders. 


Soil, Springs, Natural Hiſtory, &c.— As the face of this 
country riſes into hills, or finks into valleys, as it ſlopes into 
declivities, or extends into plains, the ſoil accordingly varies. 
Along the banks of the Avon, and the brooks, it generally 
conſiſts of a mixture of ſand and black earth; in the more 
devated plains, of a pretty fertile black mould, on the flop- 
ing declivities, of a kind of reddiſh earth and gravel ; the 
nearer it approaches the ſummits of the hills, it is mixed with 
moſs and gravel. In ſome few places, it is deep and clayey. 
In the pariſh, there are ſeveral ſprings of mineral waters : 
One in particular, is much frequented by people troubled with 
the ſtone, or labouring under ſtomachic complaints. Some 
medical gentlemen, who have made the experiment, aſſert 
that it is ſuperior to the celebrated wells of Pananich on Dee- 
ide. It has been obſerved, that.the hills of this country are 
covered with heath, and deſtitute of wood; yet, in the in- 
terſtices of the heath, there grows a rank graſs, and a plant 
called Canach an Shleibh, or the mountain down, on which 
cattle and\ſheep feed in ſummer, and grow tolerably fat. The 
forelt of Glenavon which is 11 miles in length, and be- 
tween 3 and 4 in breadth, contains many green ſpots, and 


during 4 months of the ſummer and autumn ſeaſons, affords | 


Palture for a 1000 head of cattle. This foreſt is the pro- 
perty of his Grace the Duke of Gordon, Further, toward 
4 the 
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the S., and forming a diviſion of the foreſt of Glenavon, lies 
Glenbuilg, alſo the property of the Duke of Gorden. Glen: 
builg will be about 5 miles in length, and between 2 and; 
in breadth. If no part of it were laid under ſheep, it might 
afford paſturage for 300 or 609 head of cattle. 

The long and narrow defile that bounds the ſouthern extre. 
mity of the pariſh, and contiguous to the Avon, exhibits 2 
beautiful and pictureſque appearance. It is every where co. 
vered with graſs, the ever-green juniper, and the fragrant 
birch. From the beginning of April, till the middle of No. 
vember, ſheep and goats, in numerous flocks, are conſtantly 
ſeen feeding on its pendent ſides. In many of the Grampian 
mountains are found, precious ſtones of a variety of colours, 
But whatever may be their ſpecific difference, they are all 
denominated by the well known name of Cairn-gorm ſtones, 
that being the mountain in which they have been found in 
the greateſt abundance. Some of them are beautifully po- 
liſhed by the hand of nature, while others are rude and ſhape- 
leſs. They are ranked by naturaliſts in the claſs of wo- 
pazes *, 


Population, 


 ® Limeſtone is ſo plenty, that there is ſcarcely a farm in the whole parih 
above a mile and a half's diſtance from a quarry of it. Freeſtone is alſo found, 
but of a ſoft and friable quality. A ſlate quarry has been opened many jean 
ago, and occaſionally wrought ; the ſtone is of a greyiſh colour. It is hard and 
durable, and ſupplies the neighbouring countries in that article, particularly 
Strathſpey. So little tenacious is his Grace the Duke of Gordon of his right d 
property, that he allows every perſon to uſe theſe quarries at pleaſure, free from 
all reſtraint. Two marl pits have been diſcovered, but lying on the diſtant 
&irts of the pariſh. Farmers have not availed themſelves of the marl as a m# 
nure; there are few, however, who uſe not lime for this purpoſe. In the yea! 
1736, an iron mine was opened in the hill Leach-mhic-ghothin, which ſeparate 
this pariſh from Strathdon, by a branch of the York-Building Company, then 
reſiding in Strathſpey. It was continued to be wrought till 1739, when, b) 
derangement in their affairs, they left that country, Since that period, it has 
been totally abandoned. This mine alſo, is the property of the Duke of Cerdon 
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Populatio on, &c,— According to Dr. Webſter's report, the 
population in 1755, was 1288. No ſeſſional records are now 
in exiſtence belonging to this pariſh, previous td the 1725, 
when the incumbent before the laſt was admitted. Ever 
fince, it has not been poſſible to keep them with accuracy. 
Diſſenters, of whatever denomination, watch the opportunity 
of encroaching upon the prerogative of the Eſtabliſhed Church. 
As the third, then, of the people of this pariſh are Roman 
Catholics, the prieſt generally takes the liberty of ſharing in 
the functions that belong to the Proteſtant clergyman “. 

By the moſt accurate inquiry, it has been found that this 
pariſh contains 1276 inhabitants, young and old, and of both 
ſexes, Of theſe, 384 are Roman Catholies: all the indivi- 
duals of each profeſſion are included, in 253 families, con- 
taining, at an average, $5 perſons to a family, with 265 chil- 

Vol. XII. 31 dren 


From this circumſtance, it muſt happen, that there will be ſeveral mar- 
nages and baptiſms unknown to the ſeſfion, and conſequently cannot have place 
in its records. Hitherto, the preſent incumbent has not checked this encroach- 
ment, from his averſion to every kind of illiberal intolerance ; but, on the con- 
trary, allowed the Roman Catholic prieſt to uſe every liberty, as if toleration 
had extended to this country. He allows him to marry and baptize, im- 
poſe penalties, and exact them among his own people, in the ſame manner as 
if he werk of the Eſtabliſhed Church. The writer of this ſtatiſtical article 
mentions this circumſtance, as he thinks it ought to be an invariable rule of 
conduct to practiſe that divine precept, in doing to others, as we would wiſh 
others do unto us. Some years ago, too, the taxes impoſed upon deaths, mar- 
rages, and baptifms, made them be conſidered as a kind of contraband goods, 
and for that reaſon, many of them were as much as poſſible concealed from 
publick view, that they might elude an impoſition, which they called tyran- 
aical and oppreſſive. Though in a different language, this novelty, to their ex- 
penence, incited the people frequently to utter the indignant ſentiment of Ba- 
* general of the Anſibarii, as mentioned by Tacitus, Deeſle,” ſays he, 

"terra in qua vivamus, in qua moriamur, non poteſt.” To the operations of theſe 
Faules, it muſt be imputed, that ſo little ſatisfactory light, reſpecting the popu- 
lation, can be derived from the mutilated records of the ſeſſion of Kirk- 
michael. 
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dren under 8 years of age “. During the 4 laſt years, accord. 
ing to a late ſurvey, there have been born, at an average, an, 
nually, 32 children, in the proportion of 21 males to 19 fe. 
males. Old women are found to be more numerous than old 
men, in the proportion of 3 to 2. In this period, 10 have 
died of each; two men at the age of 95 and 86 years; and 
two women at the age of 93 and 95 years. During the 
ſame period, 14, at an average, have died annually. There 
is juſt now living, two men 88 years each, and three women, 
87, 89, and 91, each. The average of marriages for the laſt 
4 years, has been 6 annually. -By a pretty accurate calcula. 
tion, the total of black cattle in the parith, amounts to 1400, 
with y050 ſheep, 310 goats, and 303 horſes. No other do- 
meſticated animals are reared, except ſome poultry, and t 
few geeſe. 


Acres, Rent, &c.— The whole pariſh, excluſive of the 
foreſt of Glenavon, Glenbuilg, and the hill paſture belong- 
ing to the davoch of Delnabo, the property of Sir James 
Grant, contains 29, 5c acres, of which little more than 1459 
are arable. The whole rent may be about 11001. Sterling; 
but to a certain extent of graſs following each farm, no rent 
is athxed, 


Ecclefiaftical State, Schools, Poor, &c.— The glebe, mane, 
and garden, occupy a ſpace ot between 9 and 10 acres, fitu- 
ated on 2n eminence, and hanging upon the ſloping fides. A 


part of the ſoil is poor, and a part tolerably fertile. The 
| value 


® By conſulting the ſeſſion records for the years 1749, 1750, and 1751, when 
the records appear to have been kept with more than uſual accuracy, in the 
firſt of theſe pericds, there were born 14 males, and r4 females; in the ſecond, 
23 males, and 20 females; and, in the third, 16 males, and 16 females. 


1 
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value of it may be about 61. . The church was built in 
1147, and has been never fince repaired. As a houſe of 
worſhip, it would appear to a ſtranger to be totally deſerted. 
A few broken windows mark the ſable walls: the glaſs is 
broken, and gives free acceſs to the winds from all the car- 
dinal points. Were the people enthuſiaſts, a little current of 
air might be neceſſary to cool them; but in their preſent diſ- 
polition, they frequently complain of the inroads of the cold, 
to diſturb them m their ſober meditations; yet they never 
expreſs a wiſh to remove the inconvenience. Their apathy 
is the more extraordinary, as his Grace the Duke of Gordon, 
is ever ready to liſten to the repreſentations of his people, 
and never refuſes to grant them a juſt and equitable requeſt, 
Sir James Grant is patron of the pariſh. From 1717, till 
1786, the ſtipend of this pariſh was no more than 471. 48. 
5d, Sterling. During the latter of theſe years, his Grace the 
Duke of Gordon, informed of the ſmallneſs of the living, 
was pleaſed to beſtow upon the preſent incumbent, without 
the painful feeling of ſolicitation, a gratuitous augmentation z 
and this at a time when the Court of Seſſion were inimical 
to ſuch claims. The ftipend, at preſent, is 681. 6s. 8d. 
Sterling, with 101. Sterling, allowed by his Grace for a houſe, 
It will not be deemed a digreſſion, to mention that his Grace 
gave a farm to the preſent incumbent, at a moderate rent, 
when an advanced one, and a fine of 20 guineas were offered 
by others, —There are 2 ſchools; a Society one at Tammtoul, 

gl 3 with 


No graſs is annexed, except a ſhare of the common hill paſturage. It lies 
i the diſtance of 3 computed miles from the moſs, to which there is a bad road, 
rilng into aſcents, and falling into declivities. In rainy weather, a kind of 
gully contiguous to it, becomes impaſſable, which frequently prevents the mi- 
uſter from getting home his fuel in the proper ſeaſon. Owing to this circum- 
tance, he is generally ill ſupplied, and obliged to accommodate himſelf at ſome 
Kiltance in the neighbourhood, at a conſiderable expenſe. 
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with a falary of 13 l. 10s., and à parochial one at Tamch. 
laggan, with a ſalary of 81, 6s, 8 d.— No funds appropriated 
for the relief of the poor, have been hitherto eſtabliſhed in 
this pariſh. Three years ago, the trifling ſum of 51. Ster. 
ling, was bequeathed by an old woman; and, without ex. 
aggeration, few pariſhes ſtand more in need of the charitable 
contributions of the well diſpoſed. The number of the old 
and infirm at preſent on the liſt, amounts to 32 perſons; 
while the annual collection, diſtributed laſt week, came to no 
more than 428. 64d. Sterling. In this large treaſure, defign- 
ed to be incorruptible, beyond the power of moths and ruſt, 
there were Is., 5 ſixpences, 443 d., and 50 farthings “. 
The price of proviſions in this country has been different, 
at different times. In the reign of King William, it is well 
known 


* In the years 1782 and 1753, the incumbent felt experimentally, the wretch- 
ed condition of the poor here, and from the neighbouring countries. Though 
his own income was only, at that time, 471. 4s. 5{d. ; yet, of this pittance, he 
expended, at a moderate calculation, 41. Sterling; each of theſe years, in char 
rity. Preaching that virtue to others, the forlorn urged their claims to him for 
the practice of his doctrine ; nor were their claims, proportionate to his abili- 
ties, refuſed. During the above years, his Grace the Duke of Gordon extend- 
ed a humane concern to the diſtreſſes of the inhabitants, by ſupplying them in 
meal and feed-corn, at a moderate price. No perſon, as far as the writer of 
this ſtatiſtical article knows, died of want, though, it may be preſumed, that 
a portion of aliment unuſually ſcanty, might prove the ultimate cauſe of the 
death of ſeveral. As the poor are peculiarly under the protection of provi- 
dence, and left as a tax upon the aMuence and luxury of their more fortunate 
brethren of mankind, it were to be wiſhed, that in pariſhes where there are 
no funds, where the contributions are ſmall, proprietors would be pleaſed to 
beſtow ſome little annual ſum, under proper reſtrictions, to afford them relief, 
Such charity might contribute to ſecure themſelves a property in a more per 
manent country, and better climate than the preſent, where, even according to 
Homer, . 
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known that a famine prevailed over the whole kingdom, and 
antinued during ſeveral years. Either agriculture, at that 
ine, muſt have been imperfectly underſtood, or the calamity 
nut have been ſevere, when a boll of meal coſt x1. 6s. 8d. 
Sterling. The year 1709, is alſo noted for g dearth, and 
vinter, uncommonly rigorous over every part of Europe 
Among 


* Io France, it is deſcribed by a Poet of the time, as blaſting trees, and at- 
eting even the vine. 


hinc,” ſays he, © noſtros et nux et oliva per agros 
Interiit, brumeque truci vix reſtitit ĩlex. 


The effects were felt in this country, and victual roſe in proportion ; the * 
o meal coſt 1 I. 38. Sterling. There are many till alive, who remember the 


ter, that the corn continued buried under it, till January and February follow- 
nz, At that period, the boll of meal roſe to the exorbitant price of 308. the 
bull: and to increaſe the miſery of the people, thoſe who fold it, frequently 
mixed it with lime, which to many proved fatal. To ſupport life, the people 
rer the Highlands, in general, were obliged frequently to let blood from their 
cattle, a practice now that is never uſed in this country. About 30 years ago, 
the ſeaſons being favourable, the boll of meal ſold at the low price of 6s. 8d- 
During the laſt 20 years, the average price, excluſive of 1782 and 1783, has 
deen about 16s. Sterling. The price of black cattle and ſheep, for 8 years 
backward, has been, upon the whole, high; cows and calves have ſold for 51., 
bl, and 51. each; ſheep and lambs for 10s. and 128. each; oxen for 51. and 
11. each, ſometimes 81. For the 3 laſt years, the prices have abated near a 
third. Poultry ſell for 6d. and 7d. each, and pullets for 2d. and 3d. each; 
eggs ſell at 2d. and 34 d. the dozen. The difference between the prices of 
theſe articles at preſent, and in ancient times, cannot be accurately aſcertain- 
1; but before the year 1745, which forms a remarkable æra in the Highlands, 
oxen ſold for 21. and 50s. ; cows, with their calves, for 25s., and 208., and 30s.; 
ud ſheep, with their lambs, 2s. 6d., and 38, 6d. ; and other articles in pro- 
portion, 

From a conſideration of the circumſtances of the Highlands, which, pre vi- 
dus to the 1745, were in ſome meaſure ſtationary, it may be preſumed, that 
Wing a conſiderable time, theſe were the ſtandard prices; but the fpirit of 
ſemmeree introduced into the S. of Scotland, operates with extended influence, 
and 


year 1740. The froſts came in September, and the ſnow fell ſo deep in Ofto- 
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Among other grievances, it muſt not be omitted, that thy 
inhabitants in this, and the contiguous diſtricts, deſcant with 
melancholy declamation, on the heavy and increaſing taxation 
impoſed by Government. Salt, leather, and iron, whether it 
be, in order to increaſe the revenue, they are, as it were, 
farmed out, and have become a kind of monoply, or that 2 
additional tax 1s laid upon them ; whateyer be the cauſe, they 
bitterly complain of the unuſual and exorbitant priees of theſe 
articles, It 1s pleaſant to hear them obſerve, that from the 
tax upon leather, in particular, they will derive one adyan. 
tage: it will diminiſh the number of beggars, by confining 
them in winter to their booths to die at leiſure, without the 
trouble of expoſing them, as the Scythian Alani did their in. 


firm, 


and makes the prices vary here, according to the changes and fluctuations which 
it produces. 


Male ſervants receive 31. Sterling, in the half year, the period for which J 
they uſually engage; boys, 20s. and 30s. ; and maids, 20s. and 255. Sterling, cin 
in the half year. The price of day's labour, to men, is 8 d., 1od., and 18.; and 
to women 6d., and ſometimes $d. In theſe, their meat is ſometimes includ 
ed, but in harveſi, theſe wages are given, excluſive of their viduals. The : 
advanced price ol labour, is one of the grievances of which farmers chictly cou 
plain. They feel, trom experience, that, in point of eaſe, comfort, and inde- of tl 
pendence, the cendition of ſervants, is more eligible than that of their makers deſc! 
The ſhort term of engagement, wages immoderately high, inſpire them with 2 cove 
pride, inſolence, and indifference, that would frequently require a meek and farr 
patient ſpirit to brook. Nice in the choice of their food to ſqueamiſhneds, t Eſc 
mult neither fall' ſhort, nor exceed that exact proportion of cookery, whic War 
their appetites can reliſh. Care too muſt be taken, that no offence ſhall be d. 
fered them. They muſt ſleep in the morning as long, and go to bed at * 
ſoon, as their pleature dictates. Expoſtulations are oppoſed by rudeneſs. l 
their behaviour is diſapreeable, their maſters are at liberty to provide then. 5 
ſelves with others. againſt the firſt term. And ſeldom do they fail to give GY 
ſcope for this liberty. When the term arrives, then, like birds of paſſage, tie] * 
change their refidence, cr migrate to diftant countries. In the preſent period ; 
of ther hiſtory, in this and the neighbouring countries, they ſeem to be in — 


orly <15": ot ſubjects who enjoy the moſt, and abuſe the freedom of the Engl 
Conſtitution. 
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frm, to the frozen blaſts of their bleak mountains. Of every 
tx impoſed, as felt from experience, the ſeller is ever ſure 
to avail himſelf, by exacting double in the price paid by the 
zurchaſer. May not then the queſtion be put, whether Poli- 
ticians, and the ſharp-eyed Arguſſes of the ſtate, ſhould not 
make proviſion againft this ſpecies of fraud. The rent of 
lad is no doubt conſiderably augmented, but ſtill not beyond 
zjuſt proportion to its productions. But when all the bur- 
lens under which the farmer labours are put together, the 
exations of Government, advanced price of labour, aug. 
mented rents, ſhort leaſes, and conſiderable fines, it muſt be 
acknowledged, that the condition of the farmer is far from 


in his own time, cannot be aſſerted at preſent. 


O fortunatos nimium ſua fi bona norint “. 


Village, &c.—Fammtoul is the only village within the pre- 
cindts of this pariſh, It is inhabited by 37 families, without 
a ſingle 


It is the lot, however, of the generality of this claſs of men, in moſt parts 
of the Highlands of Scotland, to be better acquainted with the reverſe of the 
leleription. To go into their houſes, and take a view of their contents, ſeats 
covered with duſt, children pale and emaciated, parents ill clothed with care- 
x and farrowed countenances, exhibits a ſtriking picture of Bythinian Phineus, as 
| deleribed by Apollenius Rhodius, whoſe victuals the harpies continually de- 
wared, and left the miſerable owner to hunger and deſpair. 


ApTvie $T6UTY, i T are enn 
Euros à prager. 


But in equity, moderation, and humanity, his Grace the Duke of Gordon, is 
6 much diſtinguiſhed from many of the other proprietors in the Highlands, as 
by his great and opulent fortune. From that rage which now prevails for co. 
lnizing the country with ſheep, his Grace is happily exempted, and is deter- 
ined at the expiration of the preſent leaſes, to diſcourage a practice, that, by 


ditants, 


being eligible ; and that what Virgil ſaid of that profeſſion, 
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unreſtrained licenſe, would ſoon de populate the country of its ancient inhas - 
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à fingle manufacture, by which ſuch a number of þeogl 
might be ſuppoſed to be able to acquire a ſubſiſtence, The 
Duke of Gordon leaves them at full liberty, each to purſy 
the occupation moſt agreeable to them. No monopolies art 
eſtabliſhed here; no reſtraints upon the induſtry of the tom. 
munity. All of them ſell whiſky, and all of them drink it 
When diſengaged from this buſineſs, the women ſpin yan; 
kiſs their inamoratos, or dance to the diſcordant ſounds of u 
old fiddle. The men, when not participating in the amuſe. 
ments of the women, fell ſmall articles of merchandiſe, ot 
let rhemſelves occaſionally for days labour, and by theſe mean 
earn a ſcanty ſubſiſtence for themſelves and families, lh 
moulding hu nan nature, the effects of habit are wonderfil, 
This village, to them, has more than the charms of a Theſli 
lian Tempe. Abſent from it, they are ſeized with the mi ;,; 
de pais; and never did a Laplander long more ardently for hs 
ſnow-clad mountains, than they ficken to reviſit the barren ſl 8" 
moor of their turf-thatched hovels. Here the Roman C. 
tholic prieſt has got an elegant meeting-houſe, and the Pr. ... 
teſtant clergyman, the reverſe of it; yet, to an expiring mode rica 
of worſhip, it would be illiberal to envy this tranſient ſue - * 
riority, in a country where a ſucceſſion of ages has witneſſed ® 
its abſurdities. A ſchool is ſtationed at this village, attendel * 
by 40 or 50 little recreauts, all promiſing to be very like iber M 
parents top 

mor 

ng 

rad, 

Jou 

the 

and 
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Antiquiit 


* In perſonal reſpect and fortone, at the 1053 of the inhabitants, muſt be 
ranked, Mrs. M*Kenzie, of the beſt inn, at the ſign of the horns. This he 
roine began her career of celebrity, in the accommodating diſpoſition of ar 610 
virtue, at the age of 14, in the year 1745. That year ſaw her ma regiment 
m Flanders, carefling and careſſed. Superior to the little prejudices of her (et, 
the relinquiſhed the firſt object of her affection, and attached herſeif to 4 % 
ble perſonage high in the military department. After a campaign or two ſpent 
m acquiring a'knowledge of man,” and the world, Scotland ſaw her again; * 

well 
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Antiquities, Eminent Men, &c.—No croſſes, no obeliſks, no 
mains of antiquity have been hitherto diſcovered in this pa- 
ih, That it was ever viſited by the Romans, is not proba- 
lle. In that expedition, in which Severus loſt 50,000 men, 
x recorded by the abbreviator of Dio Caſſius, no veſtige ex- 
its that any part of his army purſued their rout through the 


K it; 
id mountains and defiles of Strath-ath-fhin ; no marks of en- 
1 | campments are to be ſeen ; there is no tradition, that either 


Roman urns, or Roman coins have been ever diſcovered. In 
the year 1715, a ſmall fort was erected in the ſouthern ex- 
remity, but ſoon after, it was abandoned, and now hes in 


wins *. 


Vol. XII. 3K As 


mearied of the inactivity of rural retirement, ſhe then married, and made her 
huſband enliſt in the Royal Highlanders, at the commencement of the war in 
1756. With him ſhe navigated the Atlantic, and fallied forth on American 
ground in queſt of adventures, equally prepared to meet her friends, or encoun- 
ter her enemies, in the fields of Venus or Mars, as occaſion offered. At the 
concluſion of that war, ſhe reviſited her native conntry. After a variety of 
vicifſitudes in Germany, France, Holland, England, Ireland, Scotland, Ame- 
nca, and the Weſt Indies, her anchor is now moored on dry land in the village 
of Tammtoul. It might be imagined, that ſuch extremes of climate, ſuch diſ- 
cordant modes of living, ſuch aſcents and declivities, ſo many rugged paths, ſo 
many ſevere bruſhes, as ſhe muſt have experienced in her progreſs through life, 
would have impaired her health, eſpecially when it is confidered, that ſhe added 
24 children to the aggregate of general births, beſides ſome homunculi that 
topped ſhort in their paſſage. Wonderful, however, as it may appear, at this 
moment ſhe 1s as fit for her uſual active lite as ever; and except 2 or 3 grey hairs 
vegetating from a mole upon one of her cheeks, that formerly ſet off a high 
muddy complexion, ſhe ftill retains all cke apparent freſhneſs and vigour of 


his he- Jouth, | 

an ealy The great road that paſſes through the country, to facilitate the march of 
giment the troops between Perth and Fort-George, was not made till the year 1754 : 
ner (er, i w now the ſtages are ſo bad, that few travel it. The roads here, in general, 


re wretched beyond deſcription ; and yet the people, in terms of the ſtatute, 
de annually called out to work at them. This only can be imputed to their 
uldlence, their want of the neceſſary implements, and the ignorance, or in- 
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As far as tradition can be depended upon, no battle, no 
irmiſh of conſequence, ever happened in this country, The 
only one mentioned, was fought between Macdonald of the 
Iſles, and an Alexander Stewart, chief of that name, The 
former, with the greateſt part of his men, was killed, and 
from the carngge of that day, the place is ftill called Blat 

nan Mairbh, the moſs or field of the dead “. 

II any perſons of eminence were ever born in this diſrid, 
time has ſwept them from its annals. But, if ſuch there have 
been, Mr. George Gordon of Foddaletter, is juſtly entitled 
to be ranked in the number. This gentleman's abilities roſe 
beyond that mediocrity, which ſometimes acquires celebrity 
without the poſſeſſion of merit, As a chymiſt and botanilt, 
his knowledge was conſiderable ; and this knowledge he ap- 
plied to the extenfion of the uſeful arts. At an early period 
of life, he diſcovered, that by a certain preparation, the ex- 
creſcence of the ſtones and rocks of the mountains, ſorms 3 

beautiful 


difference of the perſons appointed to ſuperinteud them. No good roads cin 
be expected according to the preſent mode of management. To effec this, z 
commutation is abſolutely neceſfary. On the river Ath-fhin, there is a bridge, 
where it is croſſed by the great road. Two other bridges, one at Delyoran, aud 
one at Delnacairn, a little E. of the kirk, would prove eſſentially uſeful, u 
they would facilitate the water-courſe, which at preſent is frequently inter. 
rupted, and render the communication ſafe and commodious. Another upon 
Ailnac at Delnabo, and one upon Conlaſs at Ruthven, would alſo be very be. 
ceſſary. | | 

* Caſual rencounters have frequently happened. Manſlaughter, murder, and 
robbery, at a period not very remote, form a diſtinguiſhing feature in the cha- 
racter of the Highlanders. But from the detail of ſuch ſcenes of barbarity, the 
human mind turns away with horror. One inſtance, howeyer, it may not be 
improper to mention: In the year 1575, foon after the eſtabliſhment of the Re- 
formation in Scotland, a prieſt who bad refuſed yo marry the uncle to the niece, 
was ſeized by the ruffian and his party, laid upon a faggot, bound to a ſtone, 
and in this manner burnt to death. The remembrance of this attrocious (td 
is ſtill preſerved in the name of the ſtone, which to this day, is called Clach- alt 
{þagairt, or the Prieft's ſtone, 93 | 


Of Kirkmichatl. | 


beautiful purple dye. It is called in the Gaelic, crottal, from 
erot, 4 bunch, and eil, a rock. He ereQed a manufactute of 
it at Leith. At that place, in 1565, the inventor died, much 
tegretted ; while his mind was teeming with various and ori- 
giaal projects for the improvement of his country #, 

3K 2 Stature, 


# As a contraſt to the above gentleman, may be mentioned James an Tuim, 
bt James of the Hill. His real name was Grant, and the nephew of Grant of 
Carron, a gentleman of property: While a very young man, he committed 
manſlaughter at Elgin. Being rigorouſly profecuted, he betook himſelf to the 
kills and woods of this country for ſhelter. From that wandering kind of life 
to which neceflity had reduced him, he foon became noted for addreſs, ſtrata - 
gem, activity, and thoſe talents that are the refult of the ſchool of adverſity. 
In conſequence of the ſucceſs attending ſome of his ſolitary adventures, a band 
of deſperadoes belonging to this parith, attached themſelves to his fortunes ; un- 
der his conduct, they became the terror of the ſurrounding countries, till at 
length embracing a wider range, their lawleſs depredations drew the attention 
of the parliament of Scotland. A conſiderable reward was offered for appre- 
hending him. A gentleman of the name of Macintoſh undertook the atchieve- 
ment. By corrupting the landlord of an inn, which James an Tuim frequent- 
ed, he expected to accompliſh his purpoſe ; but an hour or two before the 
time concerted for the perfidy, ſuch was the intelligence of the freebooter, that 


he came with his party to the houſe, forced away the landlord, and hung him 


to an apple-tree, that marked the march of the contiguous pariſh, There is a 
letter {till extant at Caſtle-Grant, written by the Privy Council, thanking the 
laird of that name for having apprehended him. Impriſoned in the caſtle of 
Edinburgh, his wonted preſence of mind did not defert him.. His wife came 
to viſit him in his confinement, and brought a kit full of ropes with her, cover- 
ing the ſurface with butter, By the aid of this machinery, James an Tuim made 
his eſcape. He went over to Ireland, where having killed one of the moſt for- 
midable freebooters of that country, Lord Antrim, as a reward, procured him 
2 pardon from the Crown; and having returned to this country, he died a na- 
tural death. Such frequently is the exit of the profligate, as well as the virtu- 
dus, with reſpect to this world. A ſtanza is fill recited in this country, de- 


ſeriptive of his character, according to the f:andard of exeelience that prevail- 
ed at the time. 


Ta mo ghradh 's thar gach duinne 
Air Sheimas an Tuim', 
Ruidh 
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Statare, &c,— Many have aſſerted, that in ſize and ſtature, 
the people of modern times, have decreaſed conſiderably from 
that of their anceſtors. The calculations of a Mr. Hennan 
of the French Academy, upon this ſubject, are eurious and 
eccentric. This gentleman aſſerts, that Adam meaſured 123 
feet, and Eve 118, To what diminutive dwarfs is the pre. 
ſent generation dwindled down, in compariſon of theſe vene. 
rable prototypes of the human race. If this account were 
true, the fable of Tithonus ſhould have been realized long 
ago; and before this period, we muſt have been reduced to x 
fize leſs than that of the graſs-hopper. But laying aſide the 
chimeras of conje&ure, every old man in this diſtri can re- 
collect the time when many of the inhabitants were ſtronger, 
bigger, and more robuſt than at preſent *, In this and the 
ſurrounding countries, the mean ſize may be about 5 feet) 

inches, 


Ruidh tu, leumè thu, 's dhanſadh tu cruinn, 

S chuireadh tu trenn-fhir, a bhar am buinn, 

'S cha d' fhailnich riamh d mhiſnach, do 
Thappa', na d' luim. 


% Above all others, James of the Hill is the object of my affection, expert 
in running, in leaping, and dancing, and in overcoming the brave in wreſtling, 
Thou art the object of my ſecret affection.“ Such accompliſhments, under the 
direction of an enlightened reafon, might have converted the freebooter into 2 
hero. 

Some little difference may be accounted for, from the operation of natural 
cauſes. When the ſeaſons were more favourable, the population leſs crowded, 
when neither a heavy taxation, augmented rents, nor conſtant labour cruſhed 
| the body, nor enfeebled the mind; there is no abſurdity in ſuppoſing, that in 
ſuch cixcumſtances, men might have attained to a fuller growth and develope- 
ment of ſtature. The tree planted in a kindly foil, ſtrikes a ſtronger root, and 
ſpreads more verdant branches, than that of the deſert, ſtinted in its vegetable 
nutriment, and affailed by the blaſts from the N. And it is remarkable, that 
in that rank of ſociety, that is, neither on the one hand, oppreſſed by poverty, 
nor on the other, pampered with luxury, the e of the human form, i 
the moſt beautiful and perfect. 


? 
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"hes. There are 3 individuals in this pariſh above 6 feet; 
14, 5 feet 10 inches; and ſome of them 5 feet 11 inches; 
there are many who meaſure 5 feet 8 inches in height. 


Means of Improvement. From the geographical. view of 
this country, it will occur to the attentive obſerver, that the 
condition of the inhabitants appears to admit of little me- 
loration. For the improvements of agriculture and manu 
ſactures, the country is ill calculated. Till the country be 
encloſed, artificial graſs cannot be raiſed ; and encloſures 
would be attended with an expenſe diſproportionate to their 
circumſtances, as the farms are broken and diſcontiguous ; 
befides, that to ſucceed in this branch of huſbandry, they 
would be obliged to diſpenſe with ſheep, at preſent their ſtaple 
commodity. Upon the ſuppoſition that ſuch a change ſhould 
happen, as the people are far from the market, graſs would 
become a drug upon their hands; and to ſubſtitute it in place 
of ſtraw for provender, would not indemnify them for the 
expenſe. Such reaſoning may be fallacious, but it is their 
own, and hitherto has determined them to follow the practice 
of their anceſtors, to which they have invariably adhered, ex- 
cept in the articles of turnips and potatoes. Of theſe, they 
naſe a conſiderable quantity, what may be equal to two 


months of the annual conſumption of the whole inhabi- 
ants, 


Mang facturen. In this pariſh, there are 4 mills; the mul. 
tures of theſe together, will ſcarce amount to 80 bolls of 
meal, and this quantity multiplied by 32, the proportion paid 
to each, will make the whole quantity of victual raiſed in 
the country 2560 bolls. When this number is divided by 
1276 individuals, it will be found, that each will have little 
more to live upon, during the year, than 2 bolls of meal; be- 

fides, 
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fides, that from the whole quantity of victual, as mentioned 
above, foreign beggars ſubtract, at a moderate calculation, 
60 bolls. No manufactures of any kind have as yet been 
eſtabliſhed in this country; and the preſumption is, that a con. 
fiderable time muſt elapſe before ſuch an event can happen“ 


Learned Profeſſions. —All retainers to the law, except one: 
ſheriff-officer and three conſtables, if they can be claſſed a. 
mong that ſpecies of men, feel this country rather cold for 
their refidence, Never was the ſolemn brow of a Jullice of 
Peace feen in the pariſh of Kirkmichael, before laſt autumn; 
At that time, two gentlemen, natives, were inſtalled in the 
office. Nor is there any danger like the poor ſhoemaker and 
tailor, that they will not find ſufficient employment. A ſpi- 
rit of litigation, during many years ago, has prevailed among 
the people. Unfortunately for them, this ſpirit was original 
ly imported by ſtrangers, perſons whom the courteſy of the 
country dignified with the name of gentlemen, but as much 

entitled 


. *# Precluded from an eaſy communication with the countries around, living 
in the midſt of hills and ſcattered defiles, at the diſtance of 40 meaſured mile 
from the neareſt ſea- port, the ſituation of the people is very unfavourable ior 
ſuch an attempt ; beſides that, they have few materials to work upon. Ther 
cattle and ſheep, the ſtaple commodities, are driven to the S., and fold there 
and their wool raw and unwrought, to the low countries of Banff and Mora. 
ſhires. Even ſhould that ſpirit of enterpriſe rouſe them, it could not be d 
long duration. The difficulty of getting fuel where the centre of the count 
Les far from moſſes, the dearneſs of proviſions where the land ſeldom produces 
a ſufficiency to ſupport its inhabitants, would dampen their efforts, as tht) 
would ſoon experience the manifeſt advantage of others over them, in the com- 
petition of the diſtant market. Before the year 1745, that ra of innovation 
in the Highlands, every one almoſt in this country, like the famous Cruſoe, vn 
his own artiſan. No later than laſt ſummer, a ſhoemaker from Edinburgh, and 
a tailor from Dundee, were obliged to deſert the country for want of employ- 
ment. Where there are almoſt no handicraftſmen, there can be no appreptic® 
In a country ſo remote from that element, there can be no ſeamen. 
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antitled to that character as a Ruſhan bear. Now, at 2 an- 
mal fairs held at the village of Tammtoul, one may fee the 
uw-ſed vampers walking in conſequential ſtate, attended by 
their clients, while wards ſweet as honey from their lips 
4itil, But this honey, in the iſſue, never fails to change into 
zall, to ſome one or other of the contending parties“. Medi- 
cal gentlemen are ſeldom called to this country. Mountain 
ut, and conſtant exerciſe, render their aid, for the moſt part, 
unneceſſary; beſides that, the people can ill afford to pay doc- 
tors and retainers of the law at the ſame time, 


Auimals.— The domeſticated animals here, have no pecu- 
larity to diſtinguiſh them from ſnch as may be met with al- 
moſt in every other part of the Highlands, Theſe have been 
feſcrjbed already. The wild ones are deer, foxes, - badgers, 
polecats, otters, and hares, In former times the ravenous 
wolf +, and the bounding chamois, were numerons in the 
Grampian mountains f. As a proof of this, it may not be 
unacceptable 


The gentlemen of the law may be offended at the ſuggeſtion, but it is 
much to be defired, that proprietors would interpoſe their authority, by ap- 
pointing ſenfible and impartial men to decide upon the differences ariſing a- 
mong their people. Such, or the like expedient, might preſerve induſtrious fa 
milies from ruin, and the unwary parents, from the dangerous impoſition of 
pettyloggers. 

The laſt ſaid to be killed in this country, was about 150 years ago; yet it 
8 probable that wolves were in Scotland for ſome time after that period, as the 
alt killed in Ireland was in 1709. 

It has been already mentioned, that the Grampian mountains bound this 
pariſh toward the W. From this country they ſtretch in a continued range, al- 
molt without interruption to the Corran of Ard-gothar, where Inverneſsſhire- 
i divided from Argyllſhire, by an arm of the Dia-caledonian ſea. Diu-caledo- 
nan is derived from Tail, a body of water, and Cael-doine, the Celtic men. 
This word the Rumans infle cted into Caledonia. Mr. Whitaker of Mancheſter, 

ſays, that diu fignifies water. In the Caledunian dialect of the Celtic, at pre- 
fent, ſuch a word ſignifying water, is not known; yet, ſuch a word may be ſup- 
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unacceptable to the curious reader, to ſubjoin a paſſage fron 
Barclay de Regno, et Regali poteſtate,” deſcribing a ſingulat 
Kind of hunting feaſt, with which the Earl of Atholl enter. 
rained Mary Queen of Scots *. 


- . In 
s | | 
poſed to have exiſted formerly, as it may ſtill be. traced in the name of ſome 
rivers. The Caledonian fea, according to the Alexandrian geographer, extend. 
ed from the Mall of Galloway to Faro Head. Auris, ſays he, pa- mw 
operons orga- NN v KAG AAA Jeet. 

* Anno,“ ſays he, 1563, Comes Atholiæ ex regio fanguine princeys 
venationem ingenti apparatu et magnis ſumptibus, optime atque illuſtriſine 
Teginz Scotia exhibuit, cui ego tunc adoleſcens intereci. Cujuſmodi venationem 
regiam noſtrales appellare ſolent. Habebat autem comes ad duo millia Scotorum 
montanorum, quos vos hic Scotos ſylveſtres appellatis, quibus negotium dedit 
ut cervos cogerent ex ſylvis et montibus Atholiz, Badenache, Marriz, Mor- 
wiz, aliiſque vicinis regionibus; atque ad locum agerent venationi deſtinatum. 
Illi vero, ut ſunt valde pernices et expediti, ita dies nocteſque concurſarunt, ut 
intra bimenſis tempus amplius 2000 cervorum, cum damis et capreis unum in 
Jocum compulerint : quos regine, principibuſgue in valle confidentibus, et cx. 
teris qui una aderant omnibus viſendos venandoſque propoſuerint. Sed iu 
mihi crede, omnes illi cervi, velut agmine compoſito incedebant. Hæret enim, 
heerebitque ſemper id animo ſpectaculum meo, ut ducem unum et reQo- 


rem cerneres precuntem, quem alli quoquo iret ſubfequebantur. Is autem, 


;cervus erat forma preſtanti et cormbus, ingens qua ex re non mediocrem 
animo cepit voluptatem ; cepit mox et timorem, ubi ad cam Atholius, qui u- 
us a pueritia venationibus aflueverat, vides inquit ducem illum cornigerum, 
gui turmam prteit? periculum nobis ab illo eſt. Si enim aliquis eum furor, t- 
anorve ab iſto montis dorſo in hanc planitiem compulerit noſtrum fibi quilque 
proſpiciat: nemo oerte ab injuria tutus erit : quandoquidem c#teri eum ſequen. 
Tur conſertim, et viam, ſibi ad hunc, qui à tergo eſt montem nobis proculcati 
ſtatim aperient. Cujus ſententiz veritatem alius illico eventus patefecit. Lai 
tus enim regine juſſu atque immiſſus in lupum infignis admodum atque ferot 
canis fugientem inſequitur, ita cervum illum ductarem exterruit, ut retro unde 
enerat fugam capeſſeret: cunctique cum eo regreſſi eruperunt ea parte, ui 
montanorum corona arctiſſimè cingebantur, ipfis vero mantanis nihil ſpei, ili 
perfugii reliquum ſuit, niſi ut ſtrati in erica pronos ſe proculcari, aut præterii 
paterentur ; quorum nonnullos cervi tranſiliendo vulnerarunt, alterum quoqut 
aut tertium peremerunt, ut ſtatim reginæ nunciatum fuit. Et vero ita glome- 


zati evaſiſſent omnes, ni homines illi venatus * ipſos è veſligio ſecut 
arts 
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5 In theſe mountains, it is aſſerted by the country people, 
_ that there is a ſmall quadruped which they call famh In 
ſummer mornings it iflues from its lurking places, emitting 
2 kind of glutinous matter fatal to horſes, if they happen to 
ly eat of the graſs upon which it has been depoſited. It is ſome- 
what larger than a mole, of a browniſh colour, with a large 
ol head diſproportionate to its body. From this deformed ap- 
_ pearance, and its noxious quality, the word ſeems to have 
been transferred to denote a monſter, a cruel miſchievous per- 
ſon, who, in the Gaelic language, is uſually called a famh- 
fhear. Other quadrupeds once indigenous to the Grampian 
mountains are now extinct, and now known only by name; 
ſuch as the Torc-neimb, or wild boar “, an lon, or the biſon. 
Lizards, and ſerpents, may be frequently met with, and, 
of the latter, different ſpecieſes, ſome of them ſtriped and 
yariegated, others black and hairy. It is a curious fact, that 
goats eat ſerpents, wit out any prejudice from their bite. 
Hence, it has paſſed into a proverb, cleas na gaoithr githeadh 
na _nathrach, “ like the goat eating the ſerpent,” importing a 
querulous temper in the midſt of plenty. Incredible as this 
fact may appear, it may not be improbable, Goats are ani- 
mals that feed much upon plants and herbs ; and upon the 
ſuppoſition that the bite of ſerpents were more poiſonous than 
what they are known to be in our northern latitudes ; yet, 
by an inſtinct of nature, goats might be led to have re- 

Vol. XII. 3 L. | courſe 
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arte quadam extremos ab ipſo agmine diſtraxiſſent, qui mox regin# et nobilium 
canibus in prædam ceſſere. Confecti autem eo die fuerunt circiter 360 cum 5 lupis 
et capre is aliquot. 

It has been aſſerted by ſome anti ies, that the hear was never a na- 
tive o. Scotland. It is a fact, however, well vouched, that during the reſi 
dence of the Romans in Britain, bears were ſent from it to Rome and baited 
there, In an ancient Gaelic Poem aſcribed to Offian, the hero Dermid is ſaid 
© have been killed by a bear on Beinn Ghielleinn in Perthſhire. 
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courſe to ſuch plants and herbs as are an antidote againſt their 


bite “ 


Wood, ; 

* In confirmation of this ſuppoſition, there is a pleaſant little ſtory told in a 
elegant Latinity, by Vanier the Jeſuit, It will not perhaps be altogether a di. | 
grefon to cite the verſes. | | | c 

Muſtela didicit quondam monſtrante colonus 0 
Tabificos, quid ruta valet ferpentis ad ictus, 0 
Illa reluctantem cum forte laceſſeret anguem; v 
Infectis quoties membris lethale venenum 4 
Hauſerat, ad rutam fugiens, tactuque ſalubri 

Occulte medicans, non ſegnior ibat in hoſtem, h 
Ruſticus exce!ſo rem demiratus ab agro, kc 
Avulſis, quæ ſola fuit, radicibus herham lc 
Abſtulit ; exanimis cadit heu! muſtela veneno tl 
Turgida nam toto rutam dum queritat agro, 

Intima corda ſubit, jam non medicabile virus. * 

After this caſual manner, many of the medicaments of modern pharmacy, - 
have been originally diſcovered. 

There is alſo a ſmall kind of reptile called bratag, covered with a downy bi 
hair, alternately ſpotted into black and white; if cattle happen to eat it, they CC 
generally ſwell, and ſometimes die. It has the ſame effet upon ſheep. The hc 
birds in this pariſh are of the ſame genus aud ſpecies with thoſe of the neigh- = 
bouring countries; ſuch as moorfowl, partridges, wild duck, crows, magpies 
wood pigeons, hawks, Kites, owls, herons, ſnipes, King's fiſher, ſwallows, ſpar- gr 
rows, blackbird, and thruſh. In the higher hills, are ptarmagans. In the fleep 
and abrupt rocks of Glenavon, the eagle builds its eyry; and during the 
latter end of ſpring, and beginning of ſummer, is very deſtructive to kids, * 
lambs, and fawns. Some of the more adventurous ſhepherds, watching them * 
at this ſeaſon of depredation, frequently ſcale the rugged rocks, where they FR 
neſtle, and ſhare with their young in the ſpoil. © Till of late years that his ſe- la 
queſtexed haunts have been diſturbed by the intruſion of more numerous flocks 7 
of ſheep, the black cock, or gallus Scoticanus, was wont to hail the dawn of wit 
the vernal morning amidſt the heaths of this country. If, like the feathered 01 
tribe in Æſop, this fine bird could articulate, he might complain with the Poet, mat 
Nos patriam fugimus, et dulcia linquimus arva.” Now he has fled to Strath- uri 
ſpey, where the numerous and extenſive woods afford him a ſecure retreat. Tha . 


black cock is well deſcribed by Leſlie, in his Hiſtory of Scotland. Alia avis, por; 


fays he, © eſt etiam in his regiouibus numeroſa, ſuperigre minor [the caper- 
coille} 
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Wood, Shrubs; Herbs, &c. At a period perhaps not very 
remote, this country was covered with wood. In the hills 
and moſſes by which it is bordered; fir-root is found in fuch 
abundance, that it ſupplies the inhabitants with a warm aud 
luminous light during the tedious nights of winter, Fre- 
quently large trunks of the fir are found at a conſiderable 
depth below the ſurface. Occupied in this employment, many 
of the poorer people drive the root to the low country, frout 
which they bring meal, iron, ſalt, and other articles in ex- 
change; and by this mode of induſtry, earn a precarious ſub- 
ſiſtence for themſelves and families during the ſummer fea- 
ſons. No fir-wood, however, at preſent exiſts, except a few 
ſcattered trees in the ſouthern extremity, upon the banks of 
the Avon. The only woods to be ſeen, are birch and alder, 
and theſe covering but a ſmall extent of ground. Till of late, 
groves of alder, in which were trees of pretty large dimen- 
ſions, grew, in ſeveral places along the banks of the river, 
but now they are almoſt cut down, and will ſoon be totally 
conſumed. Theſe, with a little hazel, thorns, haw-thorns, 
holly, willows, and mountain-aſh, are the only ſpecies of 
wood that (till remain. Indigenous ſhrubs of different kinds 
grow wild in the hills, that carry fruit, ſach as wild ſtraw- 


3 L 2 berries, 


coille] hirſutis pedibus, palpebris rubricantibus noſtri gallum vigrum teſquo- 


rum appellitant.” The caper-coille, once a native here, is now totally extinct, 


and known only by name. He continued in Strathſpey till the year 1745. The 
laſt ſeen in Scotland, was in the woods of Strathglas, about 32 years ago. 

If the ſwallow may be excepted, the cuckoo and lapwing, © tiring its echoes 
with unvaried cries,” are the only migratory birds that pay their annual viſits 
to this country; and after a ſhort ſtay, wing their flight to more genial cli- 
mates. The former ſeldom appears before the beginning of May, and often its 
arival is announced by cold blaſts from the N., and ſhowers of ſnow, which 
are conſidered as an auſpicious omen of the approaching ſummer. This tem- 
porary rigour of the weather is called by the people, glas-ſhigntachd na cuach, 
ir the heavy ſtorm of the cuckoo. 
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berries, two kinds of black berries, and two of red berries, 
In the beginning of harveſt, when theſe fruits are ripe, they 
are ſought for with avidity by the poorer children, to whom: 
during the ſeaſon of their maturity, they ſupply a portion of 
food. It is probable, that formerly, if at any time the la. 
bours of the chaſe proved unfucceſsful, even the men and 
women of ancient Caledonia allayed their hunger by theſe 
ſpontaneous productions of nature. Dio Caſſius expreſsly af. 
ſerts, that our anceſtors made uſe of a vegetable preparation, 
by which they repreſſed, for a time, that importunate appe- 
tite. Cæſar ſeems to allude to it in his deſcription of ihe 
Chara. The ſoft inflected Chara of the Roman, evidently points 
to the Cor of the Caledonians. Cor ſignifies excellent, ſuper- 
eminent, a very expreſſive and appropriate name, if it ſup- 
plied the place of food. It grows a little below the ſurface 
of the ground, and fpreads laterally into ſeveral ramifica- 
tions, carrying larger or ſmaller knobs according to the ſoil, 
and at irregular diſtances. In ſpring it protrudes a ſmall 
greeniſh ſtalk, and in ſummer bears a beautiful flower, which 
changing into pods, contains ſeed, when the root becomes in- 
ſipid and loſes its virtue. The country people, even at pre- 
ſent,. are wont to fteep it among water, where having conti- 
nued for ſome days, it becomes a pleaſant and nutritive 
drink. Till of late that the little wood of the kind has been 
better preſerved, the inhabitants uſed in the month of March 
to extract a liquid from the birch, called“ fion-na-uiſg, z 


bheatha, which they conſidered as very ſalubrious and condu- 


cive to longevity. By an eaſy metaphor, the name has been 
transferred to denominate that well known ſpirit diſtilled 
from malt; but a ſpirit of different effects in its conſequence. 


* The wine or water of the birch, or the water of life, in alluſion to its fa 
lubrity. 
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{t may not perhaps be improper to obſerve, that a tradi- 
F fon prevails among the Highlanders, that together with theſe, 
p he Picts were acquainted with the art of extracting a deli- 
f tous beverage from heath, and of an intoxicating quality. 
* Except to make a yellow dye, the uſes of this ſhrub at pre- 
4 at, are unknown. But there is a probability, that in Au- 
ſe ruſt, when it carries a beautiful purple bloom, if it were 
1 ropped in ſufficient quantities, what is now conſidered as a 
tion, might, by proper ſkill, be realized; for, at that ſea- 
oo, it emits fragrant and honied effluvia *. 


Language. 


The writer of this ſtatiſtical article is not ſo well acquainted with the 
kience of botany, as to be able to'enumerate the various plants and herbs that 


p- now in this diſtrict. He believes few uncommon ones are to be met with, 
10 mleſs among the Grampian mountains, which might afford a rich field of ob- 

krvation to the naturaliſt. The plant called an dubh-choſach, black footed, or 
3855 mite hair, is frequently gathered among the woods and rocks, and uſed as a 
oil, tea in aſthmatic complaints. Another plant grows in ſeveral parts of the pariſh, 
1all ud riſes on a ſtalk near 2 feet in height. It ſpreads into ſmall branches, with 
ich Np-pointed leaves of a pale green, and bears a pretty large berry, red at firſt, 
: but changing into a livid hue as it ripens. Perhaps it may be the ſolanum 
in- baniferum of the hiſtorian Buchanan, by the aid of which, infuſed in the 
Ire. fink, and mixed with the meat preſented by King Duncan to the Danes, he 
nti- ul his generals gained a deciſive victory over that barbarous people. This 
nd teny is ſtill conſidered as poiſonous by the country people, and they cautiouſly 


tdſtain from it. 

Modern ſcepticifm rejects the above paſſage of the hiſtory, and conſiders it as 
arch ititions ; but in ancient times when the wants of the inhabitants were few, 
g, 4 {Weifcd fiom the ſpontaneous productions of the field, or the beaſts of the fo- 
WR eſt; as they lived almoſt conſtantly in the open air, climbing rugged moun- 

ns, or plunging into woody dales; they muſt neceſſarily acquire a conſider- 

been ¶ vie knowledge of plants and herbs, together with their various and ſpecific 
illed WM quities : beſides that agriculture being in a rude ſtate, and many of the pre- 
ence. lit domeſticated animals unknown, owing to theſe cauſes, the vegetable race 
It would arrive at a Higher degree of perfection, and their virtues would conſe- 
ently operate with more energy and effect. In the liſt of plants, muſt be 
Ekoned the ſeamrog, or the wild trefoil, in great eſtimation of old with the 
Druids, It is ſtill conſidered as an anodyne in the diſeaſes of cattle : from this 
circumſtance 
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Language. —The common idiom of this country, is a dia- 
le@ of the ancient Celtic, which in remote ages pervaded the 
ſouthern and weſtern regions of Europe; and together wit! 
the Gothic, divided this quarter of the globe into two radi. 
cal and diſtin& languages. Though the latter, owing to tlie 
better fortune of the people who ſpoke it, has prevailed over 
the former, yet may a conſiderable portion of the roots 0 
ſeveral modern languages be traced to a Celtic original. This, 
however, is not the place for ſuch diſcuſſions. The diale& 
ſpoken in this couutry is growing daily more corrupted, by 
the admiſſion of Angliciſms, and a number of terms unknown 
to the ſimple arts of the ancient Highlanders. Such is the g 
folly or bad taſte of the people, that they gratify a prepoſter- Wir; 
ous vanity from this Kind of innovation. It may therefore am 
be well ſuppoſed, that the language is upon the decline; that Wire 
the harmony of its cadence is gradually changing, and the Wer 
purity of its ſtructure mixing with foreign idioms. The o 
young people ſpeak Gaelic and Engliſh indifferently, and nat 
with equal impropriety. Their uncouth articulation of dii- N de 
cordant words and jarring ſounds, reſembles the mufick of cr. 
frogs in a Dutch canal, harſh and diſguſting to the Attic ear ¶ ue 
of a genuine Highlander. Some of the old people ſpeak the Wn x 
Gaelic, and conſequently with a degree of propriety. On bor 
ſubjects of common occurrence, they are at no loſs for ex- nac 
preſſion in well choſen and natural language. Hence, it may Ar 
be inferred, that the pariſh of Kirkmichael ſpoke the ſameWcity 
diale& of the Celtic that is now ſpoken in Badenoch, making ton 
allowance for ſome little difference, in point of pronunciation. this 

In I deat 


circumſtance it has derived its name. | Scimb, in the Gaelic, Ggnifying paci- 
fick and ſoothing. When gathered, it is plucked by the left hand. The pet 
ſon thus employed, muſt be fitent, and never look back til the buſine be f 
niſhed, 


| terms deſcriptive of the objects of nature and local ſitua- 
tons; in the names of the ſeaſons of the year, of mountains, 
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les, brooks, and rivers, their language is as juſt and ap- 
ropriate as any in the Highlands of Scotland. There are a 
tw words, however, that would ſeem peculiar to themſelves, 
ht which may be traced to tie parent Celtic; ſome words 


re uſed by them metaphorically and not unappoſitely applied; 


the latter are brath, ſignifying in the Druidical mythology, 
fre, particularly the fire of the univerſal conflagration. 
Frath is uſed in this country to denote a high degree of ve- 
temence and paſſion. Thanig-brath-air—he was ſeized with 
nge. When they would expreſs the impoſſibility of per- 


brming any thing; they ſay, cha neille linn domh a dheaun- 


amh—no age of mine can perform it. Line in its primi- 
tive acceptation, fignifies a generation, but figuratively that 
jeriod of time in which a generation becomes extinct. Mane 
bo, in this country, is uſed to denote good fortune. Ata 
mane an èiſg air—he has the luck of fiſh. From this word, 
the manes of the Romans have been originally derived. Ac- 
wording to Varro, Manus Deus was a propitious deity with 
the ancient inhabitants of Latium. Armun is another word 
n uſe among the people here, eſpecially in their ſongs. They 
borrowed it from the Hebrid Ifles. It is of Norwegiah ex- 
tration, and uſed as the appellative for a hero, derived from 
Arminius the celebrated hero of Germany, mentioned by Ta- 
titus. Preliis, ſays that admirable writer, ambiguus, bello 
ton vicus.—caniturque, adhuc barbaras apud gentes. In 
lis country they have ſtill many proverbs, and many of them 
beautiful, both with reſpect to language and ſentiment, The 
inſertion, however, of one of theſe, at preſent, may be ſuf- 
cient, Eiſd, ſay they, ri gaoth non gleznn, gus an traogh 
da bhuiſgachaibh—Liſten to the winds of the hills till the 

waters 
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waters aſſuage; importing that paſſion ſhould be reſtrained til 
the voice of reaſon be heard *. 


Superſlitions 
* The ſeveral branches of the Celtic now exiſting in Europe, are a venerable 
monument of antiquity. Independent of the intrinfic excellence, were all the 
words contained in them digeſted and formed into a dictionary, it might thro 
conſiderable light upon the hiſtory of a people, whoſe manners, cuſtoms, arts 
and (ſciences, the revolution of ages has ſnatched from authentic records. Mr. 
Gibbon in his Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, obſerves, that there is 
room fcr a very intereſting work, to lay open the connexion between the lan 
guage and the manners of a people. Few languages are better calculated ſt 
this purpoſe than the Celtic, Every one acquainted with it, and endued with 
a taſte to reliſh its beguties, muſt acknowledge its energy and deſcriptive powers, 
Equally adapted to melt, or to rouſe, it has a ſtyle appropriated to the vario 
paſhons. Inſtead of conveying feeble ideas, it exhibits lively pictures. Sond 
rous and impreſſive, when the occaſion requires, it penetrates the inmoſt re 
_ ceſſes of the ſoul, When the Greek and Roman languages were in their in 
fancy, the Celtic lent them its aid; for, many words of the two former are ob 
viouſly derived from the latter. In a period then of ſuch enterpriſe and im. 
provement as the preſent, when philoſophic curioſity explores the remoteſt cor- 
ners of the globe. to enlarge the circle of human knowledge, it is ſomewhat 
extraordinary, that a language ſo ancient, and once fo widely diffuſed, ſhould 
be conſigned to its fate, without one public effort to preſerve its relicks nd ed 1 
tranſmit them to poſterity. To accompliſh ſuch a defirable object, would no - 
be unworthy of the patronage of the Highland Society of London. As that re- ft 
fpeRable body conſiſts of noblemen and gentlemen of independent fortunes, 2 
ſmall ſbare of the ſuperfluity of their affluence, might be ſucceſsfully employed the 
to arreſt what ſtill remains of the Celtic, and retrieve it from oblivion. Several the 
attempts of this kind have been made, but they have been partial and im- ef! 
periect. There is ſtill wanting a work to embrace the whole, and which del 
cannot be accompliſhed without the patronage and munificence of the great, 
If the Empreſs of Ruſſia has ſent learned men to collect and explain the jat- 
gons ſpoken by the various tribes of barbarians inhabiting the inhoſpitable Cau-W the 
caſus, ſhould not ſuch a liberal example engage the attention, and excite the \ 
imitation of a more refined and civilized people? A dictionary of the Gaelic 
is now in contemplation in Argyllſhire, and the letters of its alphabet are di 


vided among an c qual number of clergymen ; but as theſe gentlemen are con- * 
fined to a particular county, and conſider their own as the ſtandard dialect d th 
the Highlands, they make little inquiry concerning the modes of ſpeech that $ 


prevail in other countries; conlequently many pure and genuine Celtic word ® 
| | cut 8 


5 
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Super flitions, Ghoſts, Fairies, Gemi, &c,—In a ſtatiſtical 

count, even the weakneſſes of the human mind may afford 

ome little entertainment. That fear and 1gnorance incident 

to 2 rude ſtate, have always been produQtive of opimons, 

rites, and obſervances which enlightened reaſon diſclaims. 

zut among the vulgar, who have not an opportunity of culti- 

nting this faculty, old prejudices endeared to them by the 

creed of their anceſtors, will long continue to maintain their 

nfluence. It may therefore be eafily imagined, that this 
country has its due proportion of that ſuperſtition which ge- 
zerally prevails over the Highlands. Unable to account tor 
the cauſe, they conſider the effects of times and ſeaſons, as 
certain and infallible. The moon in her increaſe, full growth, 
ud in her wane, are with them the emblems of a riſing, 
flouriſhing, and declining fortune. At the laſt period of her 
revolution, they carefully avoid to engage in any buſineſs of 
importance; but the firſt and the middle they ſeize with a- 
ndity, preſaging the moſt auſpicious iſſue to their undertak- 
ugs. Poor Martinus Scriblerus never more anxiouſly watch. 
ed the blowing of the weſt wind to ſecure an heir to his ge- 
nus, than the love-fick ſwain and his nymph for the coming 
of the new moon to be nooſed together in matrimony. Should 
the planet happen to be at the height of her ſplendour when 
the ceremony is performed, their future life will be a ſcene 
of feſtivity, and all its paths ſtrewed over with roſe-buds of 
delight. But when her tapering horns are turned towards 
tie N., paſſion becomes froſt- bound, and ſeldom thaws till 
le C- the genial ſeaſon again approaches, From the moon, they 
cite we Vor. XII. 3 M not 


— nuſt eſcape their reſearches, and be loſt to the language; for this reaſon it 

jalect a would be necefſary that every corner of the Highlands ſhould be ranſacked, and 

ch that de words peculiar to each, eollected and explained. It may further be obſerved, 

ic words lat the Celtic philologiſt ſhould be well ſkilled in the Latin and Greek lan- 
out 32265, and perhaps in thoſe of France and Italy. 
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not only draw prognoſtications of the weather, but accord. 
ing to their creed, alſo diſcover future events. There they 
are dimly pourtrayed, and ingenious illufion never fails in 
the explanation. The veneration paid to this planet, and the 
opinion of its influences, are obvious from the meaning ſtil 
affixed to ſome words of the Gaelic language. In Druidic 
mythology, when the circle of the moon was. complete, for. 
tune then promiſed to be the moſt propitious. Agreeably to 


E 


this idea, rath, which ſigniſies in Gaelic, a wheel or circle, *« 
is transferred to ſignify fortune. They ſay, © ata rath air, : 
he is fortunate. The wane, when the cirele is diminiſhing, Wl the | 
and conſequently unlucky, they call mi-rath. Of one that de 
is unfortunate, they ſay, * ata mi-rath air.” Deas uil, and T 
Tuath uil, are ſynonimous expreſſions, alluſive to a circular ¶ obſe 
movement obſerved in the Druidic worſhip. | 
Nor is it to the moon alone that they direct their regards; 
almoſt every ſeaſon of the year claims a ſhare of their ſuper 
ſtition: Saimh- theine, or Hallow Eve; Beil-teine, or the firſt 
day of May; and Oidheh' Choille, or the firſt night of Jan 
ary. The rites obſerved at Saimh-theine, and Beil-teine, a 
well known, and need not be deſcribed. But on the firſt night 
of January, they obſerve, with anxious attention, the diſpo- "vin 
fition of the atmoſphere. As it is calm or boiſterous; as the *t 
wind blows from the S. or the N.; from the E. or the W. ,. 
they prognoſticate the nature of the weather, till the conclu- « h 
ſion of the year. The firſt night of the New Year, whe! 
the wind blows from the W., they call dar-na coille, the night 
of the fecundation of the trees; and from this circumſtance 
has been derived the name of that night in the Gaelic * lan- ln 
guage Fher 
mary 


»The opinion of the genial and fertilizing nature of the weſt wind, ſo pre 
valent in many countries of the Highlar.ds, is one of thoſe opinions that ſeem 
to have defceaded to them from the Druids. Virgil who was born in the Cit: 

alpine 
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rd. cuage- Their faith in the above ſigns, is couched in the 
hey blowing verſes : | 
in ſ 
the Gaoth a deas, teas is torradh, 
ſtill Gaoth a niar, iaſg is bainne, 
dic Gaoth a tuath, fuachd is gailinn, 
for- Gaoth a near, meas air chrannaibh. 


cle, The wind of the S. will be productive of heat and fertili- 
ir, e; the wind of the W. of milk and fih; the wind from 
ing the N. of cold and ſtorm; the wind from the E. of fruit on 
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the trees. | 0 ; 
The appearance of the firſt three days of winter is alſo 1 
obſerved ; a 
Dorach dajranta” dubh, a 
Chead tri la do'n gheamthra; 


Ge be bheire geil dhe'n chroi, 
Cha tugainn 's e gu ſamthra. 
3M 2 Dark. 
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alpine Gaul, and from his ſituation had an opportunity of being well acquaint- 
d with the doctrines of that order, has adorned his poetry with ſeveral beauti- 
kl alluſions borrowed from their philoſophic ſyſtem. It was the impreſſion of 
the ſame belief with them, of the impregnating power of the air, that influen- 
ed his fancy in that tine paflage in the Georgicks. 


-- .- + 2 rt 


Tum Pater Omnipotens fzcundis imbribus ZEther 
Conjugis in græmium lætæ deſcendit, et omnes 
Magnus alit, magno commiryys corpore foetus. 5 
In a ſimilar ſtrain of belief, he wrote that paſſage in the Third Georgick, 
Fhere he deſcribes the effects of the weſt wind in a latitude bordering upon the. 
marvellous. N 


ſo pre | : 
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* Ore omnes verſæ in zephyrum, ſtant rupibus altis, ; 
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alp Exceptantque leves auras : et ſzpe ſine ullis BI : 


Conjugiis, vento gravidz 
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„Dark, lurid, and ſtormy, the firſt three days of winter ; 
whoever would deſpair of the cattle, I would not till ſum. 
mer,” | 
The ſuperſtitious regard paid to particular times and ſea. 
ſons, is not more prevalent in this country, than the belief 
in the exiſtence of ghoſts, On the ſequeſtered hill, and in 
the darkſome valley, frequently does the benighted traveller 
behold the viſionary ſemblance of his departed friend, per. 
haps of his enemy. The former addrefles him in the lan. 
guage of affection; if danger is approaching, he is warned 
to prepare againſt it, or the means of avoiding it diſcloſed. 
By the latter, he is attacked with the vehemence of reſent. 
ment. The inhabitants of this, and the viſitant from the 
other world, engage in furious combat. For a while, the 
victory is in ſuſpenſe. At length the ghoſt is overthrown, 
and his violence appeaſed : a few traits of his life upon earth 
are deſcribed. Tf he ſtole a ploughſhare from his neighbour, 
the place where it lies concealed 1s pointed out. His anta- 
goniſt is requeſted to reſtore it to the owner; and if he fails, 
puniſhment 1s threatened to follow the breach of promiſe; 
for, till reſtitution be made, ſo long muſt the miſerable cul. 
prit be excluded from the regions of the happy. 
Not 


* Theſe illufions of fancy operate ſometimes with ſuch force, that ſeverals 
have died in conſequence of them; and ſome have been deprived of their rea- 
ſon. Fragments of the ſpeeches of ghoſts are frequently recited ; and, like the 
reſponſes of the Grecian oracles, are generally couched in verſe, eſpecially the 
more ancient fragments. Two of theſe it may not perhaps be improper to cite 
in the original. The one is an apoſtrophe from a beloved wife, to ſoothe the 
melancholy of a deſponding huſband. 


Na bidhea' (ſays ſhe) ro ghaol, 's na bidhea' fuath, 
Agad air ſluagh innis threud ; 

Na ſmuanaigh air na chaidhe bhuait, 

'S chuid nach teachajdh bhuait, gun deid. 
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Not more firmly eftabliſhed in this country, is the belief 
in ghoſts, than that in fairies. The legendary records of 
fancy, tranſmitted from age to age, have aſſigned their man- 
ſons to that claſs of genii, in detached hillocks covered with 
rerdure, fituated on the banks of purling brooks, or ſur- 
rounded by thickets of wood. Theſe hillocks are called ſioth- 
hunan, abbreviated fioth-anan, from fieth, peace, and dun, 
a mound. They derive this name from the practice of the 
Druids, who were wont occaſionally to retire to green emi- 
nences to adminiſter juſtice, eſtabliſh peace, and compeſe 
differences between contending parties. As that venerable 
order taught a Saoghl hal, or world beyond the preſent, their 
followers, when they were no more, fondly imagined, that 
ſeats, where they exerciſed a virtue ſo beneficial to mankind, 
pere {till inhabited by them in their diſembodied ſtate. In 
the autumnal ſeaſon, when the moon ſhines from a ſerene 
ky, often is the wayfaring traveller arreſted by the muſick 
of the hills, more melodious than the ſtrains of Orpheus, 
charming the ſhades, and reſtoring his beloved Eurydice to 
the regions of light. 


Cantu commotæ Erebi, de ſedibus imis, 
Umbrz ibant tenues. | 
Often 


* Indulge exceſs neither of joy nor grief toward frail mortals; dwell not on 
the remembrance of the dead ; for theſe that now are, muſt ſoon depart.” 

The other is a ſtanza deſcriptive of the unembodied ſtate, and ſuppoſed to be 
uttered by a ghoſt, not unlike that of Patroculus in Homer. 


Vuxn aa. UIWALY ETKp pe . a raf 


Bha mi (ſays he) fad an cein an roir, 
B' eatrom 's bu luainach mo cheim ; 
N duradan 'n gath na greine, 

Cha neille connam fein do neart, 


Far diſtant laſt night, was my journey; light and bounding were my ſteps; 
wlubſtantial as the atom in the beam of the ſun, is the ſtrength of my ſorm. 
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Often ſtruck with a more ſolemn ſcene, he beholds the vi. 
ſtonary hunters engaged in the chaſe, and purſuing the deer 
of the clouds, while the hollow rocks in long-ſounding echoes 
reverberate their cries. 


Chorus æqualis Dryadum *, clamore ſupremos, 
Implerunt montes f. 
The 


If one were allowed to indulge in conjecture, and reaſon from analogy, it 
might be aſſerted with an appearance of probability, that the dryads and ha- 
madryads of the Romans, were the ſame with the druids and druideſſes of the 
Geltz. It is univerſally acknowledged, that the dryads of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans derive their name from the Greek word des, ſignifying an oak, and druid, 
in the Celtic, from darach, or deni, to which the ſame meaning is affixed, Ha- 
madryad, is evidently derived, from oi", or oigh, a virgin, always aſperated af. 
ter the prefix article of the oblique caſe in the Celtic. Notwithſtanding the 
progreſſive increaſe of knowledge and proportional decay of ſuperſtition in the 
Highlands, theſe genii are ftill ſuppoſed by many of the people to exiſt in the 
woods and ſequeſtered yalleys of the mountains, where they frequently appear 
to the lonely traveller, clothed in green, with diſhevelled hair floating over their 
ſhonlders, and with faces more blooming than the vermil bluſh of a ſummer 
morning. At night in particular, when fancy aſſimilates te its own precon- 
ceived ideas, every appearance, and every ſound, the wandering enthuſiaſt i 
frequently entertained by their muſick, more melodious than he ever before 
heard. It is curious to obſerve, how much this agreeable deiufion correſponds 
with the ſuperſtitious opinion of the Romans, concerning the ſame claſs of genii, 
repreſented under different names. The Epicurean Lucretius deſcribes the cre» 
dulity in the following beautiful verſes : 


Hgec loca capripedes ſatyros, nymphaſque teriere | 
Finitimi pingunt, et faunos eſſe loquuntur ; 
Quorum noctivago ſtrepitu, kudogue jocanti 
Adfirmant volgo taciturna filentia rumpi 
Chordarumque ſonos fieri, dulceiſque querelas | 
Tibta quas fundit digitis pulſata ennentum: 


The ſauni are derived from the eubates, or faidhin of the Celtz. Faidh is 
prophet ; hence is derived the Roman word fari, to prophecy. 

+ There are ſeveral now living, who aſſert that they have ſeen and heard 
this aerial hunting; and that they have be&n ſuddenly ſurrounded by viſionary 
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The ſame credulity that gives air-formed inhabitants to 
green hillocks and ſolitary groves, has. given their portion 
of genii to rivers and fountains. The preſiding ſpirit of that 
clement, in Celtic mythology, was called Neithe. The pri- 
mitive of this word, fignifies to waſh, or purify with water. 
In the name of ſome rivers, it is ſtill retained, as in the 
river Neithe of Abernethy in Strathſpey. To this day, 
fountains are regarded with particular veneration over every 
part of the Highlands. The fick who reſort to them for 
health, addreſs their vows to the preſiding powers, and of- 
fer preſents to conciliate their favour. Theſe preſents gene- 
rally conſiſt of a ſmall piece of money, or a few fragrant 
flowers. The ſame reverence, in ancient times, ſeems to 
have been entertained for fountains by every people in Eu- 
rope. The Romans who extended their worſhip to almoſt 
every obje& in nature, did not forget in their ritual, the 
homage due to fountains. It is to this, Horace alludes in his 
addreſs to his. limpid fountain of Blanduſia. 


O fons Blanduſiæ fplendidior vitro, 
Dulci digne mero, non ſine floribus, 
Cras donaberis hado *. 
Near 


November blaſts, and affailed by a multitude of voices, louder than the noiſe 
ef ruſſ. ing waters. | 

About 50 years ago, a clergyman in the neighbourhood, whoſe faith was 
more regulated by the ſcepticiſm of philoſopby, than the credulity of ſuperſti- 
tion, could not be prevailed upon to yield his aflent to the opinion of the times. 
At length, however, he felt from experience, that he doubted what he ought 


' to have believed. One night as he was returning home, at a late hour, from a 


preſbytery, he was ſeized by the fairies, and carried aloft into the air. Through 
telds of æther and fleecy clouds he journied many a mile, deſcrying, like San- 
tho Panza on his Clavileno, the earth far diſtant below him, and no bigger than 
« uut-ſhel}, Being thus ſufficiently convinced of the reality of their exiſtence, 
tbey let him down at the door of his own houſe, where he afterward often re- 
ted to the wondering circle, the marvellous tale of his adventure. 

Some modern antiquaries have aſſerted, that the Celtic nations never wor- 
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Near the kirk of this pariſh, there is « fountain once high. 
ly celebrated, and anciently dedicated to St. Michael. Many 
a patient have its waters reſtored to health, and many more 
have atteſted the efficacy of their virtues, But, as the pre. 
fiding power is ſometimes capricious, and apt to deſert his 
charge, it now lies neglected, choked with weeds, unho- 
noured, and unfrequented. In better days it was not ſo; for 
the winged guardian under the ſemblance of a fly, was never 
abſent from his duty. If the ſober matron wiſhed to know 

the 


ſhipped rivers, and had no divinities appropriated to them. Several ancient au- 
thorities, however, might be adduced to evince the contrary. Gildas expreſsly 
ſays, * Ut omittam,” talking of the Britons, * montes ipſos, aut colles, aut flu- 
vios, quibus divinus honor a cæco tune populo cumulabatur.” The vulgar in 
many parts of the Highlands, even at preſent, not only pay a ſacred regard to 
particular fountains, but are firmly perſuaded that certain lakes are inhabited 
by ſpirits. In Strathſpey, there is a lake ſtill called Loch-nan Spioradan; the 
lake of ſpirits. Two of theſe are ſuppoſed frequently to make their appearance, 
the one under the form of à horſe beautifully capariſoned, with golden trap- 
pings. With the bit of his bridle, the anti-conjurer of this pariſh expels jea- 
louſy, and cures other maladies of the mind. The other under that of a bull 
docile as Jupiter waſting Europa over the Helleſpont. The former is called, 
an each uiſg, the horſe of the water; the latter, an taru uiſg, the bull of the 
water. The mhaidan mhare, or mermaid, is another ſpirit ſuppoſed to re- 
fide in the waters. Before the rivers are ſwelled by heavy rains, ſhe is fre- 
- quently ſeen, and all the attributes of a beautiful virgin aſcribed to that part 
of her perſon that is viſible, er figure is enchanting, and her voice melodious 
as that of the Syrens. But fair as ſhe is, her appearance never fails to announce 
ſome melancholy accident on her native element. It is always conſidered 352 
ſure prognoſtication of drowning. 

In Celtic mythology to the above named, is added a fourth ſpirit. When the 
waters are agitated by a violent current of wind, and ſtreams are ſwept from 
their ſurface and driven before the blaſt, or whirled in circling eddies aloft 
the air, the vulgar, to this day, conſider this phenomenon as the effect of the 
angry ſpirit operating upon that element. They call it by a. very expreflive 
name, the mariach ſhine, or the rider of the ſtorm. Anvona is alſo reckaned 
as a divinity of the waters, derived from anfadh, a ſtorm or hurricane, a com- 
pound from an, a particle of privation, and feadh, ſerenity, tranquillity. 
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the iſſue of her huſband's ailment, or the leve-fick nymph; 
that of her languiſhing ſwain, they viſited the well of St. 
Michael. Every movement of the ſympathetic fly was re- 
carded in ſilent awe ; and as he appeared cheerful or dejected, 
the anxious votaries drew their preſages ; their breaſts vi- 
briated with correſpondent emotions. Like the Delai Lama 
of Thibet, or the King of Great Britain, whom a fiction of 
the Eogliſh law ſuppoſes never to die, the guardian fly of the 
well of St, Michael, was believed to be exempted from the laws 
of mortality. To the eye of ignorance he might ſometimes 
zppear dead, but, agreeably to the Druidic ſyſtem, it was 
only a tranſmigration into a fimilar form, which made little 
alteration on the real identity *, 

Among the branches into which the moſs-grown trunk of 
ſuperſtition divides itſelf, may be reckoned witchcraft and 


magic. Theſe, though decayed and withered by time, ſtill 


retain ſome faint traces of their ancient verdure. Even at 
preſent, witches are ſuppoſed, as of old, to ride on broom- 
ſticks through the air. In this country, the 12th of May is 
one of their feſtivals. On the morning of that day, they are 
frequently ſeen dancing on the ſurface of the water of Avon, 
bruſhing the dews of the lawn, and milking cows in their 
fold. Any uncommon fickneſs is generally attributed to 


their demoniacal practices. They make fields barren or fer- 
Vor. XII. 3 N tile, 


Not later than à fortnight ago, the writer of this account was much en- 
tertained, to hear an old man lamenting with regret, the degeneracy of the 
times; particularly the contempt in which objects of former veneration were 
eld by the unthinking crowd: If the infirmities of years, and the diſtance of 
bis reſidence did not prevent him, he would {till pay his devotional viſits. to the 
vell of St. Michael. He would clear the bed of its ooze, open a paſſage for 
the ſtreamlet, plant the borders with flagrant flowers; and once more, as in 
the days of yeuth, enjoy the pleaſure of ſeeing the guardian fly ſkim in ſportive 
circles, over the bubbling wave, and with its little proboſcis, imbibe the Paua- 
dean dews. é 
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tile, raiſe or fill whirlwinds, give or take away milk at 
pleaſure, The force of their incantations is not to be re. 
ſiſted, and extends even to the moon in the midſt of her 
aerial career. It is the good fortune, however, of this coun. 
try to be provided with an anti-conjurer that defeats both 
them and their ſable patron in their combined efforts. His 
fame is widely diffuſed, and wherever he goes, creſcit eundo. 
If the ſpouſe is jealous of her hufband, the anti-conjurer is 
conſulted to reſtore the affections of his bewitched heart, 
If a near connexion lies confined to the bed of fickneſs, it 
is in vain to expect relief without the balſamick medicine 
of the anti-conjurer. If a perſon happens to be deprived of 
his ſenſes, the deranged cells of the brain muſt be adjuſted 
by the magic charms of the anti-conjurer. If a farmer 
loſes his cattle, the houſes muſt be purified with water 
ſprinkled by him. In ſearching for the latent miſchief, this 
gentleman never fails to fiad little parcels of hetrogeneous 
ingredients lurking in the walls, conſiſting of the legs of 
mice, and the wings of bats ; all the work of the witches, 
Few things ſeem too arduous for his abilities ; and though, 
like Paracelſus, he has not as yet boaſted of having dil- 
covered the Philoſopher's ſtone; yet, by the power of his 
occult ſcience, he ſtill attracts a little of their gold from 
the pockets where it lodges; and in this way makes a ſhiſt 
to acquire a ſubſiſtence for himſelf and family. What Dry- 
den ſaid of Shakeſpear, may, with propriety, be applied to 
him : 


© Shakeſpear's magic could not copied be; 
% Within that circle none durſt move but he.“ 


If the ſhort limits of a ſtatiſtical eſſay permitted, more 
juſtice might be done to this ſingular character, but, ex pede 
Herculem ; 


yore 
pede 
lem ; 
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Herculem; the outlines already given, will enable fancy to 
draw the portrait. 


Dreſs.—Since the year 1745, there is a confiderable change 
on the dreſs of the people of this diſtrict. By a fingular kind 
of policy, as if rebellion lurked in the ſhape and colour of a 
coat, at the above period, the ancient dreſs was proſcribed 
and none durſt wear it without running the riſk of a rigor- 
ous proſecution. It was conſequently ſuperſeded by the Low 
Country dreſs. To the ancient brace, or truiſh ® and belted 
plaid, ſucceeded firait breeches, and an awkward coat of a 
uniform colour ; ſometimes a long ſurtout dangling down to 
the heels, encumbring the freedom of motion. The barbar- 
ous policy of Edward the Firſt, did not more effectually de- 
ſtroy the ſpirit of the indignant Welſh, by the murder of 
their bards, than the prohibition of their ancient garb, that 
of the poor Highlanders. In the enthuſiaſm of patriotiſm, 
Mr. Fraſer of Lovat got the prohibitory act repealed, in or- 
der, according to his own emphatic words, “ to divert the 
minds of the people from Tranſatlantic notions.” Let meta- 
phyſicians, if they chooſe, trace the connexion. But, though 
this reſpectable gentleman, with the view of making them 
good ſubjects, procured liberty to the Highlanders of expoſing 
their naked poſteriors to the north wind, on their bleak 
mountains, few have availed themſelves of the privilege. 
Habit reconciles them to the preſent, and they ſeem to have 
no defire of reſuming their ancient garb, The blue bonnet, 
however, with the exception of ſome round hats, ſtill main- 
tans its ground. Since the year 1745, the women too, like 
the men, have altered conſiderably in their apparel. Before 
that period, they wore ſometimes white blankets covering 
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their heads, ſometimes "their ſhoulders, drawn forward by 
their hands, ſurrounded on each fide by a fold. Theſe, as 
faſhion varied, were ſncceeded by barred plaids. or blankets, 
' where different colours blended, eroſſing each other at right 
angles, ſomewhat diſtant, and bearing a ſquare ſpace in the 
middle, Wearied of barred plaids, they betook themſelves 
to Stirling ones, and now duffle cardinals begin to have the 
aſcendant. Formerly their hair flowed in eaſy ringlets over 
their ſhoulders; not many years ago, it was bound behind in- 
to a cue, now it ſpreads into a protuberance on the forehead, 
ſupported by cuſhions ; ſometimes, it is plain, and ſplit in 
the middle. But who can deſcribe the caprice of female or. 
nament more various than the changes of the moon ! 


Manner of Living. Not more than 50 years ago, their 
mode of living in this country was different from what it is 
2t preſent. Places that were at that time waſte, are now plant- 
ed with inhabitants. And though ſheep, upon the whole, be 
more numerous than formerly; yet they are chiefly the pro- 
perty of thoſe who occupy the out-ſkirts, and to whom the 
hills and glens lie more convenient. In the centrical places, 
the farms are enlarged, at leaſt as much as the nature of the 
ground can admit ; copſequently the ſmaller tenants are fewer, 
and live leſs at their eaſe: but previous to the above period, 
even cottagers kept a few ſheep, becauſe the hill paſture was 

a common, and there were few of any deſcription who did 
not occaſionally feed upon fleſh. But at preſent, unleſs it be 
at Chriſtmas, or when any little feſtivals are celebrated, the 
fold is kept facred for the market, in order to make money 
to ſupply the exigencies of the family, and ſatisfy the many 
demands to which it is expoſed, from bad ſeaſons, precarious 


crops, and increafing taxes: beſides that, the luxury of the 
| times 
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by Wl tines has imported into this country, inacceſſible as it is to 
ether improvements, a portion of factitious wants, which 
ets, W muſt be gratified,. Fifty years ago, they uſed burnt plates of 
ght WI nbiſk y, inſtead of that ſpirit, which muſt now be diluted with 
the W warm water, and ſweetened with ſugar. It muſt, however, 
ves be acknowledged, that it is ſeldom they indulge in this be- 
the Wl verage ; they oftener drink it raw and unmixed. It may 
wer WM cafily be ſuppoſed that a plant of ſuch univerſal conſumption 
 in- WH os tea, ſhould not be unknown to the people of this country. 
ead, WI Few of the better families are without it, though ſparingly 
tin uſed; and ſome of the old women, even when they cannot 
or- afford ſugar, infuſe it in boiling water, and drink it for their 

beadachs. Theſe headachs frequently return, but fortunate. 

ly by the aid of the grand elixir, they are ſeldom of long du- 
heir Wl ration, 


ant- WY Cbaracter, &c.—The character of a people never fails to 
, be MW change with their changing condition. In contemplating 
pro- them at the extreme points of a period of 70 or 80 years, it 
the W would be as difficult to recogniſe their identity, as that of Sir 
aces, John Cutler's worſted ſtockings, when ſcarcely an atom of 
the I the original texture remained. Not further removed than 
wer, WO the more diſtant of theſe extremes, the people of this country 
riod, ¶ were generous and hoſpitable. If they were occaſionally ſub- 
vas ject to the foibles, they poſſeſſed the virtues of genuine High- 
> did WF landers. If they reſented injuries with vehemence and paſ- 
it be fon, their breaſts felt the glow of affection and friendſhip. 
Attached to their chieftain, they followed his ſtandard where- 
ever it led ; and never ſhrunk from danger in the defence of 
his cauſe : Connected with the freebooters of Lochaber, they 
imbibed no inconſiderable portion of their ſpirit aud manners: 
Addreſs and ſtratagem marked their enterpriſes: Active a- 

broad 
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broad, they were indolent at home: Addicted to depredatio 
they neglected the arts of induſtry and agriculture: Diſen 
gaged from thoſe purſuits that require vigour and exertion 
they paſſed the vacant hour in ſocial enjoyment, in ſong and 
feſtivity, and in Uſtening to the tale of other years: Rude i 
their manners, their boſoms frequently opened to the warm 
impreſſions of a diſintereſted benevolence. The indigent and 


the ſtranger found them always ready to ſympathize wit 8 
their diſtreſs. What Paul the Deacon, in his barbarouf © 
Latin, ſaid of the Lombards of Italy, might be applied to e 
them: | the 1 
d þ 

Terribilis facies, hirſutaque barba, 12 

Sed corda benigna fuerunt “. tit 

kr | 


But, in contemplating the nearer extreme of the above pe- part 
riod, a different picture appears. The ſpirit of commerce 1 


which, in a certain degree has pervaded every corner of the t 
Highlands, with its natural concomitants, avarice and ſelfiſh- f 
ter, 


neſs, has penetrated hither. In the private views of the in- 
dividual, the intereſts .of the community are diſregarded. role 
. Cunning has ſupplanted fincerity, and diſſimulation candour : 


Profeſſion ſupplies the place of reality, and flattery is uſed as J 
2 lure to betray the unwary. Obligations are rewarded by in- 
gratitude ; and when the favour is paſt, the benefit is no long- Ton 
er remembered. Oppoſed to intereſt, promiſes ceaſe to be won! 
binding; and the moſt ſucceſsful in the arts of deception ac- ati 
quires the eſteem of uncommon merit and abilities. It mayM** 
therefore be ſuppoſed, that, in a field where the prize is ſo at- * 
tractive, At. 

| the 

tion 


* A dreadful countenance, with rough beards, but with hearts benevo- 
kat. 
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nactive, there will be many candidates. To aid them in this 
arcer of ambition, it muſt be acknowledged, in alleviation of 
on beir bias, that they have had models of imitation not unwor- 
dy of the doctrines of a Machiavel. Unfortunately for them, 
» i Wieſe models have been ſtrangers, and of that rank in life who 
ave always the moſt powerful influence in making proſelytes 
mong the vulgar. | 
Such are the cauſes to which it muſt be imputed, that there 
; ſo little diſcrimination to be obſerved in the character of 
e people of this country; for, where one object is purſued, 
fe means of attainment will be generally uniform. Suſpend- 
between barbariſm and civilization, the mind is never ſo 
trongly influenced by virtue, as it is attracted by the mag- 
tim of vice. In this view, however, they are not ſingu- 
kr from their neighbours. From a combination of cauſes, 
prticularly high taxation, and increaſing commerce, avarice 
ud ſelfiſhneſs muſt neceſſarily conſtitute a prominent feature 


e pe- 


al n the character of many. At the ſame time, there may {till 
16th. te found the uſual proportion of perſons of a different charac- 
e in-, conſpicuous for honour and integrity, humane and bene- 
rded. N olent, juſt and upright in their tranſactions. 


lour: 

ed a Miſcellaneous Obſervations.—TIt has been obſerved, that the 
y. tentrical parts of this country lie at a confiderable diſtance 
long- tom moſs, which is yearly diminiſhing in proportion to the 


to be Mm fumption. From the increaſe of population, and as the 
\n ac. {Wtural woods are every where decaying, the period is ap- 
t may poaching, when the Highlands muſt ſenſibly feel the difficul- 
ſo at- of procuring the neceſſary accommodation of fuel. To 
give, Iuticipate ſuch an event, is an object that peculiarly calls for 

te attention of proprietors. There are few of this deſcrip- 
Toe lon in the Highlands, who are not poſſeſſed of conſiderable. 


3 tracks 
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tracks of moor and hill. In this diſtri&, there ate at leaſt 
18, o acres that lie barren, and at preſent of little value. 
This ſpace of ground laid under fir, would contain, at a mo- 
derate calculation, 80, ooo, ooo plants, excluſive of the fo. 
reſt of Glenavon, and without much injury to the paſture, 
By converting the waſte ground to this purpoſe, the rent of 
the proprietors would increaſe, while the farmer would he 
ſupplied in fuel, and materials for building. Plantations of 
fir ſo extenſive, may appear an arduous undertaking ; but by 
giving farmers long leaſcs, indemnifying them at removal, W to 
appropriating a portion of the rent for the purpoſe, and va- Wy, 
rious methods that might be deviſed, it might be ſucceſsful. Wer: 
ly carried into execution ; and when accompliſhed, would be 
worthy of a great and patriotic proprietor. It has been aſ- 
ſerted, that moſs grows; but this is a fallacy too obvious to e 
be credited. Being the production of wood and moiſture, it Wuri 
is well known from experience, that when the component in-Wmnoy 
gredients are once exhauſted, the ſubſtance itſelf cannot be ¶ lat 
reproduced. Upon the formation of moſs, there is a curious 
fact mentioned by Lord Cromarty, and recorded in the th 
volume of the Abridgement of the Philoſophical Tranſac- 


tions A dom 
| No 


4 & api 


— 
= 


Ta FF 8 


* In the year 1651, his lordſhip being then 19 years of age, he ſaw a plain 
in the pariſh of Lochbroom, covered over with a firm ſtanding wood, which 
was ſo old, that not only the trees had no green leaves, but the bark was to- 
tally thrown off, which he was there informed, by the old people, was the uni 
verſal manner in which fir wood terminated; and that in 20 or zo years the 
trees would caſt themſelves up by the roots. About 15 years afterwards, he had 
occaſion to travel that way, and obſerved that there was not a tree, not the a 
pearance of a root, of any of them; but that, in their place, the whole plain 
where the wood ſtood, was covered with a flat green moſs, or moraſs: and, 01 
aſking the country people what was become of the wood, he was aniwerel 
that no one had been at the trouble of carrying it away, but that it had been 
everturned by the wind; that the trees lay thick over cne another; and that 
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alt No complaint ſeems to be more univerſal over the High- 
ue. Wi lands, nor in this country in particular, than the increafing 
no- inclemency of the ſeaſons. Modern philoſophers attribute 
fo. Wi this phenomenon to the vaſt ſhoals of ice accumulating in the 
Ie. WY porthern ſeas. But whatever be the canſe, the opinion of 
t of ¶ the effect prevails among the people. Since the year 1768, 


| be Wi they obſerve, that the ſummers are colder, and productive of 
s of Wl greater quantities of rain, than was remembered in the ſame 


ſpace of time, during any preceding period. The aſſertion, 
though conjectural, appears to be founded upon probability. 
Even within theſe 20 Jaſt years, the beds of brooks and ri- 
gers are conſiderably enlarged, and much of the contiguous 
grounds deſtroyed by the floods. The trouts, that formerly 

ſrarmed in lakes and rivers, are exceedingly decreaſed. The 
few migratory birds that viſit the country, are later in their 
urival, and ſooner take their departure: The hum of the 
nountain bee is not ſo frequently heard: even the inſect tribes 
that fluttered in the air of a warm ſummer, are leſs prolifick 
than uſual. In Glenavon, of this pariſh, are moſſes, near 
$000 feet above the level of the ſea, full of the fir root ; 
where no wood at preſent, owing to the cold, could grow. 
dome of the higheſt hills in the Grampian deſert, are deno- 
ninated from the wood which formerly grew upon them, 
_ hich as beinn a chaorin, the mountain of the ſervice tree. 
«vice e theſe then appearances the reſult of a temporary ceſſa- 
was to- on, or has nature become more languid in her energies ? 
be um ach, however, are the aſſertions of the old people, the never. 


ars the . 

28 Vol. XII. 30 falling 
the ap 
le plain 
and, 0n 
\ſwered 
ad deen 
nd that 


e moſs or bog had overgrown the whole timber, which they added, was oc- 
Woned by the moiſture which came down from the high hills, and ſtagnated 
n the plain; and that nobody could yet paſs over it, which, however, his 
lp was fo incautious as to attempt, and ſlipt up to the arm-pit. Before 
* year 1699, that whole piece of ground was become a ſolid moſs, where the 
wants dug turf or peat, which, however, was not yet of the beft ſort, 
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failing panegyriſts of the times that are elapſed, Mr, Hume, 
and the Abbe du Bois, are of a different opinion, and aſſert, 
that in ancient times, the ſeaſons were colder than at preſent, 
but the facts adduced by theſe reſpectable writers are too 
vague and remote to overthrow the experience of feeling *, 


NUM. o 


William the Norman, after the conqueſt of England, ſurveyed that coun. 

try, and committed the admeaſurement to Doomſday Book, deſigned to be x 

permanent record of the nature and value of the ſoil ; that gradaticn of office; 0 
and thoſe inſtitutions which he embraced in his political ſcheme. The imits. 
tion of a model that might be ſo conducive to promote the welfare of the great 
body of the people employed in agriculture, ſhould perhaps, with that vais. 
tion required by circumſtances, be in ſome meaſure adopted by all the proprie- 
tors in Scotland. It is well known that the value of land muſt riſe or fall, ac. 
cording to the flouriſhing or declining condition of the ſtate. Reaſon dictate 
that it is by this criterion the rents of a landlord ought to be regulated. Wher 
at a certain term lands are to be let, and expoſed, as it were to a public ſale, 
the higheſt biddder to have the preference, it muſt occur, that in ſuch a colli- 
ſion of paſſions, and jarring intereſts, as muſt neceffarily ariſe upon thoſe occa 
fions, the deſperate and unprincipled will frequently be preferred to the honeſt 
and induſtrious ; beſides that, the rents of ſome farms will be low and mode 
rate, while that of others will be high and exorbitant. To prevent, therefore 
this inequality, and to extend diſtributive juſtice to every individual, proprie 
tors ſhould not only ſurvey their properties, but alſo affix a value to the farms 
according to the value of the productions at the time, and the probable cont 
nuance of that value. Every circumſtance of convenience and inconvenienc 
whether with regard to fuel, the nature of the ſoil, and the condition of the 
farm, ſhould likewiſe be taken under conſideration, and a rent proportionate 
affixed. Judicious men acquainted with the place, and obliged, by prope 
ſanctions, to obſerve a ſtrict impartiality, would perhaps be the moſt proper i 
accompliſh ſuch a deſirable object. Theſe hints may appear chimeral, but ther 
would be no harm in the experiment; and, if practicable, might prove highl 
advantageous, both to the proprietor and tenant, by promoting their reciproc 
intereſts. Such a plan, without having recourſe to the levelling principle c 
modern innovations, might have a happy tendency in diffuſing the comforts 
life more equally, and at the ſame time, maintain that Ginn of raue! 
e to the exiſteuce of OG 
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M. tnitED PARISHES or SADDEL Aup SKIPNESS. 


be 2 3 2 {he | | 
d (COUNTY AND SYNOD OF ARGYLL, PRESBYTERY OP KIN- 
Mita TYRE.) 


By the Rev. Mr. GeoxGE MACLIESH. 


Name, Extent, General Appearance, Agriculture, Vc. 


P the year 1753, the old pariſhes of Saddel and Skipneſs, 

with a large track of country between them, were diſ- 
ined from the pariſhes of Killean and Kilcalmonel, and erect- 
ed into an united pariſh, It retains its ancient names. Saddel 
ſeems to be derived from its principal object the monaſtery, 
lgnifying the plain of the prieſts, by an eaſy contraction of 
the word Sagairt, i. e. prieft, and dail, a plain. The other 
ume Skipnefs, is evidently from the Norſe language, and fig- 
uſes ſhip-point, alluding probab]y to its being a Rtation of 
the Daniſh fleet, when this part of the kingdom was under 
their dominion. This pariſh is ſituated on the eaſt coaſt of 
de peninſula of Kintyre. It extends about 25 miles i in length, 
al 2 miles mean breadth. The face of the country is, in 
30 2 general, 
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general, rough and hilly, and better adapted to paſture than 
tillage. The hills are neither ſteep, barren, nor rocky, but 
riſe gradually from the ſea-ſhore, with an eaſy aſcent, are flat 
at the heights, arid covered with heath, and graſs intermixed; 
fo that cattle, as well as ſheep, graze upon them even in win- 
ter. The arable land on the declivities is not of a good qua. 
lity, being a mixture of moſs, clay, and gravel, or till. But 
the low ground near the ſhore, and in the glens, 1s warm and 
fertile. It is remarkable, that all the glens run in the ſame 


direction from N. W. 10 8. E., and are covered near the bot. 


tom or lower ends with flat points jetting into the ſea, and 
forming beautiful bays. This happy expoſure gives them the 
benefit of the early ſun, and during the whole day; a cit- 
cumſtance extremely favourable to vegetation. Daring the 
ſummer and autumn, the degree of heat in theſe glens 1s very 
great, but they are frequently refreſhed with drizzling rains 
and flying ſhowers ; the good effects of which, conſtantly fol- 
low; for, though the ſowing here be later two weeks or more 
than in the uplands, yet the harveſt is ſooner over, and the 
grain much heartier and better filled. For this reaſon, 2. 
mong others, all the farms (except a few moor farms) are ſet 


off ſo as to have a ſhare cf hill and dale, with acceſs to the 


ſhore. The farm-houſes are, in general, very decent, parti- 
cularly thoſe lately built, of which there is a great number, 
and are judiciouſly placed near the middle of the grounds, ſo 
as to have the beſt land between them and the ſhore, on which 
they lay out all their dung and what ſea-weed they can find, 
as fitteſt for their principal crops, bear, potatoes, peaſe, beans, 
Sc. and is under a perpetual rotation of crops. This divi- 
ſion of the farm is called the Wintertown. Next above the 
farm · ſteadings, are the Outfields, alternately under oats, paſ- 
ture, and ſeparated from the hill or moor by a head-wall. 
Theſe outfields are ſubdivided into ſmall egelaiures will 
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arthen fences; formerly uſed as folds for their cattle, when 
teathing, reſt, and watering were the only means of im- 
provement. The two laſt are ſtill uſed, but the former is 
given up, as being ſuppoſed prejudicial to the milk cows. 
As a great part of the pariſh has not yet been meaſured, it is 
impoſſible to aſcertain with any preciſion, the number of 
acres, or the proportion between arable and paſture ; but the 
length and breadth being given, a tolerable calculation may 
he made of the ſuperficial contents of the whole pariſh. 

There are 94 merk-lands in the pariſh. A merk-land is 
ſuppoſed to be as much as one plough can manage. But, in 
Highland country, it is evident this diviſion muſt be very 
vague, and of very different value, according to the difference 
ef the ſoil, and the proportion of arable and graſs contained 
in it“. 


7 


Population. — According to Dr. Webſter's report, the po- 
pulation 


The origin of this denomination of lands is, by ſome, referred to a very 
diſtant era, and clafſed with the famous Alpinian laws. It is now of little 
conſequence, being neither uniform nor univerſal. I know nothing regulate@ 
by it, except perhaps, ceſs, teinds, and ſome other public burdens. The rent 
is fixed by a ſurer rule, the number of bolls ſowing, and ſoums of cattle of all 
kinds it will maintain. One cow makes a ſoum, a horſe two; ten ſheep (and in 
ſome places fewer) are conſidered as a ſoum. It is evident, that in a country 
like this, ſo infinitely diverſified as to the proportions as well as quality of both 
able and graf in every farm, with the accidental variations of ſtock arifing 
from the riſe and fall of markets, and the conſequent preference of one kind of 
ſock to another, which ſo frequently happens, no certain account can be given 
ef the total amount of ſtock in the pariſh, neither could it anſwer any valuable 
purpoſe, and by ſume, might be conſidered asan invidious inquiry. Let it ſuf. 
ce to obſerve, that the average ſtock of a merk-land is 4 horſes, 12 milk cows, 
with their followers, and 40 ſheep, with theirs. The average ef ſowing is, 19 
bolls oats, 1 boll bear, 4 bolls potatoes. From this calculation, however, which 
s applicable only to ſuch farms as are in the hands of common tenants, muſt be 
excepted, ſuch lands as are in the natural poſſeſſion of the proprietors, and un- 
der proper cultivation, and ſome others under ſtocks of ſheep and black cattle.. 
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pulation in 1753. was 1 369. The number of ſouls in the 
pariſh, 25 years ago, was 1200; in July laſt (1792) 1341; 
males 4 ; fernales 622. Under 10—339 ; ; from 10 to 20— 
zog; from 26 to 30—203 ; from 30 to 40—1Þt ; from 30 
10 50-98; from 50 to 60-86; from 60 to 70-5; from 
70 to 80—22; from 80 to go—y ; from 90 to 100—0; 2. 
bove 100—1. Increafe in 25 years, notwithſtanding conſide- 
table emigrations formerly to America, and lately to the Low ; 
Country, is 141.——N. B. A lift of fervants is not given “ 
ſeparately, there being few of them who are not natives, and by 
theſe are taken in their own, or parents families, and includ. 
ed in the above table. | + 

The number of proprietors is ); 3 reſiding, 3 not reſiding, 8 
and 1 oceaftonally. There are 6 tenants, who pay from gol, 2 
to 1001. ; all the reſt have farms from 301. to 51, ; many of 55 
theſe laſt are cottagers and day- labourers. There are 4 millers, 
6 tailors, 8 fhoemiakers; 9 weavers, 3 wrights, 3 cooper 
1 boat-carpenter. Exclufive of the farming buſineſs, moſt of 
the ſmall farmers, and almoſt all the young men, are em- 
ployed in the berring-fiſhing, during the ſeaſon ;| and the wo- 
men in ſpinuing, &c. 


Rent.—The valued rent is 3121. 178. 34. Sterling: a great 


part of the pariſh being in the poſſeſſion of the proprietors, 2 
the preſent rent cannot be exactly known, but it has riſen 4 
very confiderably within thefe 25 years, and is Rill riſing. 


Road. The great line from Inverary to Campbletown, 
and from thence to ſouth end of Kiatyre, where there is 2 
ſtated ferry to Ireland, of about 4 leagues only, runs through 
the whole length of this pariſh : And though there is another 
line on the weſt fide of the country, yet it muſt be admitted, 
that this line is preferable in many reſpects. It is equally | 

ſhort, 


* 
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hort, and much more pleaſant, from the great variety of 
beautiful objeAs which preſent themſelves ſucceſſively to tra, 
rellers, as they journey either along a delightful bank within 
new of the ſea, or are ſuddenly ſunk into pleaſant woods 
ind vallies, where every ſenſe is entertained, and the mind is 
relieved from that diſguſting ſameneſs, which in open extend- 
plains, fatigues the traveller more than the length of the 
road, The roads here are very good, and kept in good re- 
pair; they were made partly by the ſtatute-work, and partly 
by the voluntary contributions of the gentlemen ; but it was 
ſound neceſſary to apply for an act of parliament for impoſing 
a ſtent, in order to finiſh and keep them 1n repair, It is but 
juſtice to the gentlemen of this country, to obſerve, that they 
exerted themſelves in a very ſpirited manner to carry on this 
great improvement of roads, not only in their own diſtrict, 
but alſo in other parts of the ſhire, particularly Sha'-goil, an 
undertaking of ſuch magnitude, expenſe, and utility to the 
publick, that it does the higheſt honour to his Grace the 
Duke of Argyll, and the gentlemen of the ſhire, in general, 
who contributed ſo liberally to the completion of it. 


Fd 


Rivers and Bridges. —There are 7 large, and 12 ſmall ri. 
vers or waters croffing the line of road, which require bridges 
over them. Only 3 large, and 8 ſmall bridges are built, of 
courſe 4 large bridges are (till wanted, eſtimated in cumulo, at 
350 I., and 4 ſmall bridges eſtimated at 501., in all 400 l. 
A ſum by much too heavy for a few individuals, however 
generous they may be, or well diſpoſed to promote the in- 
tereſt of the pariſh and the publick, eſpecially in the preſent 
fate of their funds, exhauſted by former exertions, with the 
annual burden of keeping the road in repair, and building 
{mall bridges; ſo that unleſs ſome publick aid is given them, 
i is much to be feared this parilh muſt long lie under the 

many 
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many loſſes and inconveniencies ariſing from the want of 
bridges over theſe rapid and dangerous rivers. This circum. 
Nance has often produced very ſerious and diſtreſſing effects, 
particularly in the caſe of the poſt, ſurgeons called to the 
fick, the miniſter of the pariſh, and the pariſhioners in getting 
to and from the church, and in travelling about their affairs, 
marriages, chriſtenings, burials, markets, mills, ſmithies, &e, 
The commiſſioners of ſupply, and ſurveyors of roads were 
ſo ſenſible of theſe dangers and inconveniencies, that they 
have had recourſe to an expedient for removing them, which, 
though inadequate, was all they had in their power, namely, 
to put large planks acroſs thoſe waters which want bridges, 
for the ſecurity of foot · travellers; yet this is but partial re. 
lief, ſince ſome times the ſpeats or floods are ſo high and ra, 
pid, that the ſtrongeſt horſe cannot croſs them, | 


Herring Fiery. — This is a moſt important object. It iz 
the principal occupation and chief ſource of the induſtry and 
maintenance of a conſiderable number of the inhabitants, 
The pariſh furniſhes about 3o ſmall wherries, from 6 to 19 
tons, and 60 row-boats ; theſe, at 2 men to a wherry, and 4 
men to a boat, employ 300 men. The wherries are for car- 
rying the herrings to market, and the ſmall boats for fiſhing 
them ; but both are ſometimes promiſcuouſly employed. At 
the end of a good fiſhing ſeaſon, they will divide about 1091. 
Sterling, i. e. 201. to each man, and 201, for the owner of 
the boat ; but the average may be about G1. to ſuch as give 
only a partial attendance on the fiſhing (being in harveſt 
obliged to ſecure their crop, fuel, &c.), and from 101. to 
x51, to thoſe who proſecute the fiſhing during the whole ſea- 
ſon, which 1s generally from the beginning of June to Chriſt- 
mas. The herring fiſhery bas not totally failed any one year 
for theſe laſt 20 or 30 years, though ſome ſeaſons have greats 
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of ſy exceeded others in the quantity. It is obſerved, that the 
* kerrings caught here, and in the Lochs Fine, Long, &c. are 
of a richer and more delicate taſte, than thoſe caught either 
'n the Weſtern Ifles, or the coaſt of Ireland. Though the 
02 Wl litter are much larger, they have a ſtrong taſte, and anſwer 


” beſt for exportation to hot climates. It is to be regretted, 
re. that Government, and the ſocieties eſtabliſhed for ſuch bene- 
ere 


fcial purpoſes, have not paid more attention to this branch 
ct trade, in which, excluſive of buſſes, who have a bounty, 
ſo many uſeful hands are yearly employed, and from which 
Iv, Wl © much advantage might be derived. The chief thing 
wanted for this purpoſe is, to have harbours diſpoſed in 
proper places, and at convenient diſtances along the coaſt. 
There are ſeveral ſmall bays and creeks, half formed by na- 
ture, where harbours, ſufficient for the fleet, might be made 
without any enormous expenſe. There are three places on 
this coaſt, IJ mean the points of Carradell, Skipneſs, and 
Sunadale, the two former near the extremities of the uſual 
fiſhing ground, and the laſt near the centre, which, on the 
lighteſt ſurvey; would occur to any perſon as exceedingly 
well adapted for principal harbours, to accommodate veſſels 
from 15 to 30 tons; ſeveral ſuch attend every ſeaſon, for the 
purpoſe of ſalting herrings, or carrying them freſh to the 
red-herring houſes in Liverpool, Iſle of Man, &c. and to 
other markets. Veſſels of this deſcription, are of very great 
advantage to the fiſhery, in keeping up the prices, and deſerve 
to have ſome attention paid to their ſecurity. Yet, the ſmall 
bihing-boats being of ſtill greater conſequence, ought to be 
encouraged, and accommodated with places of ſafety. There 
is a great variety of ſmall creeks, which a moderate ſum 
would clear and fit for their reception, From 200 to 300 
boats have been frequently feen here of an evening; and all 
if them diſperſed before morning, for want of thefe accom» 
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modations, and obliged to run from the fiſhing grounds tg 
Tarbert, Lochfine, the Kyles of Bute, Lochranſay, Campble. 
town, and under the lee of head-lands and points, being their 
only ſhift to ſave their lives. Though there are ſome naty. 
ral harbours formed by the mouths of the rivers, yet theſe 
are often dangerous, from ſhifting or filling with ſand, ſome. 
times inacceſſible to veſſels of 15 or 29 tons; and, excluliye 
of theſe diſadvantages, have not capacity to receive any con- 
ſiderable number *. 


State of Improvement. From the general deſcription given 
of the face of the pariſh, it appears, that though it is better 
calculated for grazing than agriculture, yet, that a conſider. 
able part of the low grounds is capable of cultivation, and 
fit to produce the molt valuable crops. Ou the eſtates of Sad. 

| del, 


* It is here to be obſerved, that beſides the advantages of theſe three places 
above mentioned, for principal harbours, from their local ſituation with reſpect 
to one another, and the fiſhing grounds, there are others peculiar to them, 2. 
bove any other ſtations along the coaſt. The country near them is better adapt- 
ed for crops, and conſequently more populous. And the proprietors have ot 
late divided ſome large farms into ſmall plots, and built houſes on them for the 
accommodation of fiſhers and tradeſmen; ſo that if a few harbours were once 
made, and the above accommodations of land, houſes, &c. ſomewhat more ex- 
tended {which the proprietors will find it their intereſt to do), the herring fiſhery 
on this coaſt would flouriſh, to the great advantage of individuals, the publick, 
and Government. More praiſe is due to. thoſe, who lay out their time, thei! 
talents, their money, or their influence, for promoting theſe and ſuch other 
plans of real utility, thau to all the race of politicians put together. Tt is but 
juſtice, therefore, here to add, that, with the laudable view of promoting the 
improvement of this valuable branch of our trade, his Grace the Duke of Ar- 
gyll, and another gentleman (Mr. Campbell of Carradell), who has paid great 
attention to the herring fiſhery for a ſeries of years, and is ſuppoſed to have ſa· 
perior {kill in every thing which concerns it, have got red-herring houſes built 
on their eſtates here, in which a very conſiderable quantity of red-herring? 
have been manufactured, and for which there has been a great demand both 4 
home and abroad. 
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1d, Carradell, and Skipneſs, every ſpecies of improvement 
has been carried on to a high degree of melioration. From 
the manſion- houſes, the eye is entertained with an extenſive 
proſpe& of regular encloſures, ſheets of verdant paſture, na- 
tural woods and clumps of planted trees, with all the variety of 
crops, which ſyſtematical cultivation, carried on with a libe- 
tal hand and perſevering attention, may be ſuppoſed to pro- 
duce, in a ſoil naturally adapted for ſuch valuable productions. 
But with theſe, and a few other exceptions, the reſt of the 
arable land in the pariſh, is in the ſame ſtate of non-1mprove- 
ment with every country under ſimilar diſadvantages. The 
chief obſtruQions to improvement in agriculture, hitherto, 
have been the want of manure, and fuel; or, at leaſl, the too 
high expenſe of money and time neceſſary for procuring them. 
There is no kind of manure in this pariſh, except dung and 
ſea-weed, no limeſtone nor marl being yet diſcovered in it; 
and the inhabitants have been long ſubjected to many incon- 
veniencies as to their fuel, Turf or peats were their only 
fuel: they are found in the hills; but the cutting, with the 
whole expenſive proceſs of drying and carrying them home, 
uſed to occupy the farmer and his whole family for a great 
part of the ſummer ſeaſon; and in a wet ſeaſon, he ran the 
dreadful riſk of wanting fire to dreſs his victuals, or warm 
him during the inclemency of winter. This was the de- 
plorable ſituation of the people here, and over all the High- 
lands, two years ago, and is in a great meaſure ſo, even this 
leaſon (1793). It is very evident, that neither agriculture 
(that ſureſt and moſt permanent ſource of national wealth), 
nor any manufactures, can ever be carried on to any purpoſe, 
in a country without manure and without fuel *. 


FT 2 " Diſadvantages. 


* But now that the duty on coals carried coaſtways is taken off, it will ſave 
the farmer a great deal of time and labour, and enable him to pay proper at- 


tention 
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Diſadvantages. —But there are other obſtructions to im, 
provement, which till prevail too much, and which it would 
be the intereſt of landlords and farmers to have removed: 
Theſe ariſe from too ſhort leaſes ; haying a great number of 
ſmall tenants, and their houſes collected together in the 
centre of the farm; payment of many ſmall items, and pref. 
tation of ſervices to the proprietor, to mills, ſmithies, &c, 
which, as being prejudicial, are in moſt places laid aſide. 


Antiguities.— The abbey of Saddel, a monaſtery of the Cif. 
tertian order, was begun by Somerled, Lord of Kintyre, and 
the Iſles (who died in 1163), and finiſhed by his ſon Regi- 
nald. It was built in the form of a croſs. The length from E. 
to W., is about 136 feet, by 24 over walls, and the tranſept 
from N. to S., about 78 feet, by 24. The 8. end of the tran- 
ſept was extended 58 feet ore, and made the fide of a ſquare, 
which ſerved for cloiſters. There 1s very little of the church 
or cloiſters now ſtanding.— Near the point of Skipneſs, ſtands 
the caſtle of that name. Its appearance is very noble. It 
can ſcarcely, even at this day, be called a ruin, though it 
muſt be a ſtructure of great antiquity, being probably built 
by the Danes. It 1s ſomewhat fingular, and much to be re. 

gretted, 


tention to his farm. The time he formerly ſpent about his peats, he may now 
lay out in carrying home coal and limeſtone. The great number of boats in 
the pariſh, with its vicinity to Clyde and Ayrſhire, are circumſtances in favour 
of the farmer, both for exporting what he can ſpare of his produce, and getting 
home coal and limeſtone in return, and this will open a new ſource of employ- 
ment for many hands, who, in the late ſtate of non-improvement, were often 
idle, except in the herring-fiſhing ſeaſon. What pity was it then to deprive the 
poor induſtrious people, for ſo long a period, of ſuch a reſource for bettering 
their condition in ſo many reſpects, for the ſake of a duty trifling to Govern» 
ment, but highly impolitic, when conſidered in all its train of calamitous COR- 
Fquences, to the families of many uſeful and deſerving ſubjects ! 
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petted, that no mention is made in the hiſtories of the times 


of ſuch a magnificent building *. : 
Schools, 


# It is built with a cement, apparently made up of a compoſition of lime 
{a-hell, and earth of a dunniſh colour, ſo exceedingly firm, that it were eaſier 
to quarry a whin-rock. Some parts of the walls ſeem to be of a later date than 
others, being thinner and in a different ſtyle o architecture. The outer wall is 
feet thick, 33 feet in height, and 450 feet in length, in all, but none of the 
fides are exactly of the ſame length. It has two projections of 13 feet ſquare 
over walls, one at the S. E. corner, and the other at the N. W. corner, ſtill 
called Tiir-an-t'agairt, or the Prieſt's Tower, cloſe by which, there was a ſmall 
chapel or oratory. At the N. E. corner, and within the outer wall, there is a 
large tower or citadel, conſiderably higher than the outer wall, which is kept 
in good repair by the preſent proprietor, who roofed and floored it, ſo as to make 
qxceeding good lodgings. Below, there are excellent vaulted cellars; the ſtairs 
to the ſeveral apartments above, run through the wall, and are far from being 
bad, though rather narrow, according to the taſte of the times. The entry to 
it was ſecured by a wall ſtretching acroſs the area to the N. W. fide of the outer 
wall, with a large gate in the middle: This gate, now partly taken down, as 
well as the two outer or principal gates, were in the Gothic ſtyle. The area 
within this croſs wall, was probably uſed as barracks, now converted into a 
handſome court of offices with great propriety. Theſe, with other improve- 
ments, both within and without the caſtle, have a very pleaſing effect, exhibit- 
ing to the eye at one view, modern elegance and ancient grandeur happily com- 
dined together. 

Upon almoſt every point or projection along the coaſt, there are to be ſeen 
ſmall Daniſh forts; the moſt conſiderable 1s, the caſtle of Aird at Carradell, it 
is ſituated on a high rock cloſe by the ſea, on which fide it is inacceffible, and ſe- 
cured on the land fide by a deep broad ditch. Nothing remains but a part of 
the outer wall, built with mud, and above 6 feet thick, and 12 feet high, where 
entire. It is 240 feet long, and 72 broad. Near this, at the extremity of the 
point of land, which forms the fine bay of Carradell, there is a ſmall iſland, in 
the centre of which is to be ſeen, the foundations of a vitrified wall of an ellip- 
tical form, ſurrounding about a rood of ground. The lava or cement is of a 
dark gray colour; but of what materials, and by what proceſs it was made, is 
not eaſily determined. There is no tradition to throw any light on this puz- 
zling monument of antiquity. Its inſular ſequeſtered ſituation, and particularly 
its form, which was peculiar to the ancient Druids, and a large opening on the 
E. toward the riſing ſun, would tempt one. to conjecture that it was built by 
that venerable order, as a place of retreat and ſecurity, when they fell into 
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Schools, Poor. —There is no parochial ſchool (properly ſo 
called) in this pariſh, and there is only one ſociety ſchool for 
reading, &c. at 51., and another for knitting, &c. at 61., both 
placed at Skipneſs. There are two annuitits left to the for. 
mer, one of 21. 10s. Sterling, by Daniel Campbell, Eſq. of 
Shawfield; and the other of 51. left to it by Mrs. Ann Camp. 
bell, relict of Captain Colin Campbell of Skipneſs; both 
which annuities are regularly paid. The pariſh would re. 
quire three other ſchools at leaſt; one in the centre, one at 
Carradell, and one in Glenſaddel “. pu 


Such is the medeſty of the poor in this pariſh, and their - 
averſion to begging, that the ſeſſion liſt ſeldom exceeds 12, | 
cle; 

except 


diſgrace, and had drawn upon themſelves the diſpleaſure of the race of Fingal, bin 
by aſſuming a greater degree of power, than theſe haughty heroes were willing ho1 
to allow them. As there is a ſimilar bull ing in the iſland of Bute, and other def 
places, it is hoped a more fatisfactory account may be obtained, 
Application was made by memorial, about 15 years ago, to the Society in 
Scotland for Propagating Chriſttan Knowledge, repreſefiting the ſtate of the 
poor people for want of ſchools, and craving the aid of the Society. No relief 20 
was then granted, on this ground, that there was no parochial ſchool in the ar. 
Pariſh. This is till the caſe, for this obvious reaſon, that one parochial ſehodl 


would be of little benefit in this pariſh, on account of its great length and com- 4 
parative narrowneſs, interſected by ſo many rapid and dangerous rivers. But 4 bh 
plan much better adapted to the purpoſes of education and general advantage, to 
was adopted in lieu of it, namely, to divide the pariſh into convenient diſtricts ac 
with a {mall ſchool in each; the inhabitants contributing a ſalary to the teach- to 
er, which ſalary amounted conſiderably above what they could legally, or rea- Ii 
ſonably be aſſeſſed in. Theſe ſalaries, however, though not very conſiderable, 
being too heavy a burden on the poorer ſort, who are by far the greateſt num- IN 
ber, theſe ſchools were frequently diſcontinued, and in ſome diſtricts dropped al 
altogether. But it is now to be hoped, that the ſurvey lately made by a Re- A 


verend Gentleman, will ſhow the Society the propriety of erecting more {choo!s 

in this pariſh, for the relief of the poor, encouragement of teachers, and the 
intereſt of religion. The landed intereſt in the pariſh, muſt certainly conſider 

it as a right meaſure to concur with the Society, in promoting & ſcheme, not Bi 
only benevolent in its nature, but attended with many advantages to them - 
ſelves. He that lendeth to the poor, lendeth to the Lord.“ 
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except in the ſummer ſeaſon, and in times of great ſcarcity, 
They are ſupported partly by the collections in church, pri- 
nate charities, and their own induſtry; very few of them 
beg from door to door. But the pariſh is much harraſſed with 
rolling beggars from Ireland, the Highland: Ifles, the Low 
Country, and from the northern parts of Scotland. 


Ecclefeaflical State, —There are two churches, neither of 
them old, being built üünce the erection 1753; they are 13 
miles diſtant from each other, and about 6 miles from the 
extremities ; they are in good repair, but ſtill unencloſed, 
and without bells, and other conveniencies neceſſary for the 
dergyman, when performing duty at a diſtance ſrom his own 
houſe, and where he can fiad no proper accommodation for 
himſelf, or his horſe ; to be forced to look for it in a publick 
houſe, is both difagreeable and expenſive. The glebe was 
deſigned, and the manſe built in 1772, in a fituation extreme- 
ly cold, and expoſed to violent ſtorms; 4 miles trom one 
church, and 9 from the other. The glebe coniilts of about 
29 acres, Scots meaſure, of very bad moor, and two acres 
arable. The ſum allotted for building the manſe, was only 
146]. 108.; a part of the finiſhing within, and the offices, 
were put off to a future period; and nothing has been done as 
to either, except what the incumbent bas done for his interim 
accommodation, at his own expeule. He believes the heri- 
tors intend ſoon to make up theſe deficiencies. The preſent 
living is 49 bolls bear, 15 bolls meal, and about 171. Ster- 
ling money, per decreet ot locality, by which all the recover. 


able teinds are exhauſted. —Patron, his Grace the Duke of 
Argyll. 


General Character. The people of this pariſh are, in ge- 
zeral, of a ſober, honeſt, and hoſpitable diſpofition. Few 


erimes, 
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crimes, or high miſdemeanours have been known among then. 
The ſines, for inſtance, for fornication and adultery, have not 
exceeded 1, fince the incumbent came to the pariſh, 25 years 
age. As to their religious knowledge, they ate happily ig- 
fiorant of thoſe party diſtinctions, and controverſial diſputes 
which diſgrace and divide the religious in ſome parts of the 
kingdom, as well teachers as people. Senſible, however, of 
the diſadvantages they have long lain undet from their local 
fituation, in a pariſh ſo oddly laid off, when the communica. 
tion is ſo frequently interrupted by intervening rivers, and 
the conſequent difficulty of enjoying the means of religious 
improvement, they anxiouſly look forward to that petiod 
when theſe obſtructions ſhall be removed. 

One very great obſtruCtion to religious improvement in this 
pariſh, is not only the great diſtance of a conſiderable number 
of the people from the churches, and the interruption of 
rivers, &c. but chiefly their having publick worſhip only 
every ſecond Sabbath in each church, and even this ſubject 
to the uncertainty and diſappointment which mult frequently 
ariſe from the above mientioned cauſes. It is evident, that if 
publick ordinances are the principal channels of religions im- 
provement (which no ſenſible man will deny), this improve. 
ment will advance more or lefs in proportion, as thefe means 
are enjoyed. To want them, therefore, every ſecond day, 1 
plainly a deduction of one half of the quantum of know- 
ledge and virtue they are calculated to produce, If to this 
be added, the force of thoſe conſequent habits of neglect and 
miſapplication of that day, dedicated to the performance dt 
the moſt natural and indiſpenſible duties of a teafonable be- 
ing towards his beſt Benefactor, and to the attaiument of the 
eſſential requiſites of private and public, preſent and future 
- happineſs, it will ſuggeſt conſiderations of the moſt affecting 
nature to every perſon who is not totally diveſted of ever} 

becoming 
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becoming regard either to God or his fellow creatures; yet, 
ſhameful as it is, in this bleſſed land of religion and liberty, 
ſuch, and worſe than can now be deſcribed, is the fituation 
not only of this pariſh, but of many other pariſhes in the 
Highlands and Iflands of Scotland. But it 1s to be hoped, 
that in the reign of the beſt of Kings, and during an admini- 
tration which pays every attention to the temporal proſperity 
of the nation, this great object will not be overlooked ; that 
means will be adopted not only of rendering the fituation of 
the preſent clergy comfortable, but that proviſions will be 
made by Government for the ſupport of ſuch an additional 
number, as are neceſſary for reducing ſuch pariſhes as are at 
preſent too large and extenſive within reaſonable bounds. 
This would render the duties both of miniſters and people, 
not only eaſy and pleaſant to themſelves, but profitable to the 
nation, by facilitating the means of adding to the ſtock of 
publick virtue, and publick proſperity ; for, it is the ſureſt 
way of attaining to that righteouſneſs which exalteth a na- 
tion. 


Vor. XII. 30 NUM. 
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NUMBER XXXIV, 


PARISH or AUCHINDOIR, 


(County and SYnoD of ABERDEEN, PRESBYTERY OF Al- 
FORD.) 


By the Rev. Mr. Janes Rein. 


Name, Extent, Surface, &c. 


N name of the pariſh is Gaelic. Its etymology is un- 

certain. It is ſaid to ſignify “ the field of the chaſe,” 
or, * the field of the purſuit,” But, though its fituation 3- 
mong hills, the greateſt part of which have been covered 
with wood, muſt have rendered it fit for the chaſe ; and 
though a great number of cairns, ſaid to have been raiſed 
over the bodies of the lain, and ſome other circumſtances, 
make it not improbable that a bloody battle has been fought 
here; little more than conjecture can be offered why it ſhould 


have taken its name, either from the hunting of wild beaſts, 
or 
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ir the purſuit of an enemy. The form of the pariſh is ir- 
regular, and in many places it is interſe&ed by the neigh- 
bouring pariſhes. There is no map of the pariſh ; and, ex- 
cept the eſtate of Craig, none of it has been meaſured. It 
may contain about 35 ſquare miles, being about 7 miles from 
N. to S., and, at a medium, 5 miles from E. to W.; but by 
far the greateſt part of this is hill or moor; ſo that the ex- 
tent of arable ground does not exceed 2000 acres, This 
country is, in general, hilly, or even mountainous, and ſome 
of the mountains are of conſiderable height. The Buck in 
particular, the top of which is a boundary of this pariſh, 1s, 
according to Ainſlie, 2379 feet above the level of the ſea, and 
though more than 3o miles from the neareſt ſea, is ſeen at the 
diſtance of 10 leagues from the land. The mountains, in ge- 
neral, are covered with heath, and ſupply the ſportſman with 
plenty of moor game, though for ſome years with conſider- 
ably leſs than uſual, owing, as it is ſuppoſed, to the ſtormy 
weather in the breeding ſeaſon. Some of the hills are green, 
and though the graſs be for the moſt part coarſe, afford tole- 
rable paſture to a good many ſheep. 


Rivers, Hills, &c.—The number of rivers, or even rivu- 
lets, is not ſo great as might have been expected in ſuch a 
mountainous country. The only river in the pariſh is Bogie. 


3Q 2 It 


* Buchanan tells ns, that Luthlac, ſon to the uſurper Macbeth, having been 
purſued northward by Malcolm, was flain © in the valley of Bogie.” The ſpot 
where he was ſlain is thought to be about 2 miles to the north of the church of 
Auchindoir, but in the pariſh of Rhynie, in a place where a large ſtone, with 
lome warlike figures on it, has been ſet up. If fo, it is not improbable that 
Lathlac has been overtaken about a mile to the S. of the church, in the place 
Fhere the above mentioned cairns now are; that being defeated, he has been 
purſued through the valley of Auchindoir, which lies between the cairns and 
the figured ſtone ; and that from this purſuit, the pariſh of Auchindoir has 


laken its name. 
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It is formed by two rivulets, called the Burn of Craig, and 
the Burn of Corchinnan, which meet at the manſe. This 
beautiful little river, after having run through a very rich 
ſtrath or valley, to which it gives name, and after having ſup. 
plied the bleachfields at Huntly with very ſoſt and pure water, 
falls into the Dovern a little below that village, 12 miles 
from the place where it firſt took its name, without reckon. 
ing the windings of the river. There is plenty of fine trout 
in it, but ſcarcely any ſalmon, except in the ſpawning ſea. 
ſon. Don touches the S. E. corner of the pariſh, and there 
receives a ſmall river, called Moffat, which divides Auchin- 
doir fromeKildrummy. Salmon are caught here by the rod 
or ſpear ; but in no great numbers. If we include a part of 
Kearn and Kildrummy, which are very much mixed with 
this pariſh, the valley of Auchindoir is nearly ſarrounded by 
a range of hills. From theſe, ſeveral lefs hills ſhoot forward 
into the valley; and the hills are indented by gullies, and cut 
by dens or deep and narrow hollows, ſome of which reach a 
great way back into the mountains. The valley is exceed- 
ingly diverſified and uneven, every here and there, either 
riſing into hillocks, or ſinking into hollows ; the whole pre- 
ſenting a proſpect, which, though confined, and in moſt places 
bleak, to the "admirers of wild and romantick ſcenery, is by 
no means unpleaſant ve 

Minerals 


s Notwithſtanding the ſurrounding hills, Auchindoir is dry and healthy, the 
hollows probably ſerving as ſo many ventilators to purify the air. Out of the 
12 perſons that died laſt year, the ſum of the ages of 9, is 666: and within 
leſs than 20 years, 6 men have died, all ſervants in one family, whoſe ages # 
mounted to full 500 years. The laſt of them, who died a few months ago, had 
been gardener at Craig ſince the year 1726, retained his faculties, both mental 
and bodily, in confiderable perfection, and managed the garden with great At- 
tention to the laſt; rode 4 miles the day on which he died, and at the age of 
$6, probably fell a ſacrifice to a ſocial and convivial diſpoſition. There are no 

diſtempem 


Z. 8 © 3 & © 


S of a. 
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Minerals —Freeſtone is found in the greateſt abundance. 
A quarry of it is wrought, which gives employment to 8 or 
10 hands. There is alſo a vein of tolerably good limeſtone, 
which in different places appears even at the ſurface; but ow. 
ing partly to the want of good roads to the places where it 1s 
found, partly to our ſhort leaſes, and principally to the man- 
ner in which the ſtones have been quarried, every one taking 
them where he could moſt eaſily find them, without ever re- 
moving the rubbiſh, very little lime is burat in this pariſh. 
This is the more to be wondered at, as there is plenty of good 
peat for burning it: and the more to be regretted, as it an- 
ſwers uncommonly well with the foil. The little lime that 
is uſed in Auchindoir, is chiefly brought from Cabrach, at 
the diſtance of 10 miles, and through very bad roads. We 
have alſo a looſe gritty ſubſtance, which ſtrongly efferveſces 
with aquafortis ; but, as the place where it is found is of 
difficult acceſs, the effects of it as a manure have not been 
tried. Were we to value what is curious, rather than what 
is uſeful, Auchindoir might boaſt of being one of the few 
pariſhes in Scotland which produce aſbeſtos. It is found on a 
hill called Towinreef, in the bed of a little rill, but in no 
great quantity. One Jeans, from Aberdeen, found a great 
deal of it by digging 1a the neighbourhood. 


Population. According to Dr. Webſter's report, the num- 
ber of ſouls in 1755, was 839. As the regiſters here have 
been very inaccurately kept, it 1s impoſſible to ſay what the 
ancient population has been, The regiſter of baptiſms, which 

appears 


diſtempers but ſuch as are common in the north of Scotland. Rheumatiſm is 
the moſt prevalent, and gravel among perſons in the decline of life. Inocula- 
tion for the ſmall-pox has taken place of late. Laſt ſpring 5o were inoculated 
by a ſurgeon in the neighbouring pariſh, who very humanely gave attendance 
and medicines to the poor for nothing, 
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appears to be the leaſt inaccurate, begins in 1694, at which 
time the pariſh ſeems to have been more populous than at 
preſent, the annual average of baptiſms for 24 years being 
26, a greater number than any ſince that period, From 169) 
to 1702, it falls as low as 5+; but, in a few years, riſes to 
about 20. For the laſt 8 years, allowance being made for 
thoſe who are not regiſtered, it has been only 14. The pro- 
portion between the males and females, 1s nearly as 7 to 6, 
By an actual enumeration in ſummer 1785, the pariſh con. 
tained 661 ſouls, and by another enumeration laſt ſpring, it 
contained only 572; ſo that the decreaſe, in leſs than 8 years, 
has been 69. The decreaſe is partly owing to the removal of 
cottagers, who had pendicles of land, and. privilege of paſtute 
from the tenants, at the foot of the mountains ; the tormer 
being diſcouraged by the lateneſs of the ſeaſons, and conſe. 
quent loſs of a great part of their crops fince 1781, and the 
latter finding they could make more hy the rearing of cattle, 
than the rents that were paid them. It is alſo partly to be 
attributed to the demand for labour in the manufaQtories at 
Aberdeen. Of the 572 inhabitants which the pariſh contains, 
the ages are as follow: 


Males. Females. Males. Females 


Below 10, 62 43 From 5o to 60, 28 18 
From 10 to 20, 54 48 From 60 to 70, 22 21 
From 20 to 30, 38 43 From 0 to 80, 14 16 
From 30 to 40, 29 44 From 80 to go, 7 7 
From 40 to 50, 36 42 —— 98, — L 


In all 290 males, and 282 females, 
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Of theſe there are : 


Of the Eſtabliſhed Church, - 441 
Seceders, [Burghers, and Anti- 
burghers}, - - 15 
e e. I Scotch Epiſcopalians, 5 
Papiſts, — — - 4 
| Quaker, — — - x * 


Soil, Agriculture, &c.— The ſoil of Auchindoir is, in ge- 
zeral, thin, dry, and early, conſiſting of a pretty rich mould 
mixed with ſand, and lying on freeſtone. From this, how. 
ever, there are many exceptions. The N. E. part, at leaſt 
the infield, is a ſtrong deep clay, and the glens or hollows a- 
mong the hills are wet, ſpongy, and late, much fitter for 
paſture than tillage. Improvements in this pariſh, and in- 
deed in all this country, have made little progreſs. The 
Scotch plough drawn by 10 or 12 oxen, or by 2 ſmall horſes 
nd 4 or 6 ſmall oxen and cows, 1s chiefly uſed. The land, 
in general, is neither ſtraighted nor levelled, and t! e quanti- 
ty of turnip or ſown graſs is inconſiderable. The infield is 
kept in conſtant tillage, without being cleaned or reſted : the 
outfield, which is more than two-thirds of the whole arable 
pround, is ſown with oats for 5 or 6 year, and then allowed 

to 


* The Burgher-Seceders attend public worſhip in the pariſh of Tough, and 
the Antiburghers in Cabrach. The latter have public worlhip 4 times a-year 
in Auchindoir, but have no churen. The Epiſcopalians have a church in the 
pariſh, in which one of the neareſt clergymen of that perſuaſion officiates once 
month. Diſſenters of all denominations are much on the decreaſe. There is 
one perſon who was born in Flanders: all the other inhabitants are natives of 
Scotland, and almoſt all of them of this and the neighbouring pariſhes. We 
have no phy ſician nor lawyer. No manufactures are carried on here. The wo- 
wen knit a good many ſtockings, and ſpin a good deal of linen yarn for the 
manulacturers of Aberdeen and Huntly ; but how much money this may bring 
into the pariſh, it is not eaſy to determine. 
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to run to natural graſs for 8 or g years, after which it is 4. 
gain broken up and treated as before. This wretched mods 
of farming, however, though too general, is not univerſal, 
Mr. Gordon of Craig, one of the heritors, has a farm ſub. 
ſtantially encloſed, ſubdivided, and improved, in which the 
uſeful and the ornamental are happily united. Another of 
the heritors, Mr. Forbes of Brux, has alſo a farm in the pa. 
riſh. At an age, when the ſpirit of enterprize and exertion 
generally ſubſides, he undertook a work which required even 
youthful activity. When above 6c, he took under his ma- 
nagement, about 150 acres of his eſtate, conſiſting partly of 
outfield, and partly of heath. This he has encloſed, and 
more than three-fourths of it is carrying weighty crops of 
turnip, corn, or graſs. He is now in his 84th year, and is 
ſtill puſhing on his improvements with conſiderable vigour, 
A few of the farmers have likewiſe adopted the modern huſ- 
bandry, and with ſome ſucceſs. One improvement only, and 
that on ſo narrow a ſcale as to be ſcarcely worth mentioning, 
is pretty general. Not above 20 years ago, hardly any of the 
tenants had potatoes, turnip, or fown graſs, except in their 
gardens. Mr. Gordon of Craig, recommended raiſing them in 
the fields, and ſent his gardener to teach the mode of culture. 
Now, every one has a few falls of potatoes and turnip, and 
ſome a little rye-graſs and clover, in the fields. There are 

in 


* It is, however, to be feared, that without the operation of ſome unfore- 
ſeen cauſe, the progreſs of improvements here will not be very rapid. Th 
following are among the reaſons that lead to this uncomfortable concluſion * 
1/t, It requires a conſiderable time to draw men from long confirmed habits 
adly, If money be the ſinews of war, it is no leſs the finews of farming; and 
that is wanting among the tenants of Auchindoir. 34y, The principal market 
for our produce, is Aberdeen, and it is at the diſtance of 36 miles. 4tÞ!y, The 
leaſes are ſhort, and not a few of the farmers are tenants at will, without a 


leaſe at all. 5thly, All the tenants pay mill-multures, which are a tax on i- 
duſtry5 


2 
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u the pariſh, about 60 ploughs, 140 carts; 170 horſes, goo 
black cattle, and 3eoo ſheep. The valued rent of the pariſh 
is, 13221. 118. 4d. Scots. The real rent is about 6591. Ster- 
ling. After ſupplying itſelf, the pariſh exports annually. a- 
bout 100 bolls of bear, and 220 bolls of oatmeal. The bear 
is reckoned of an excellent quality, not unfrequently weighing 

Vol. XII. 3 R | from 


duſtry; and ſervices, which draw off their attention from their own farms, and 
are much more hurtful to the tenant than beneficial to the proprietor, It is ac- 
knowledged that the inconveniences of either, are not ſo much felt here as in a 
country where improvements are going on, and the value of labour is better 
underſtood ; but that they have a tendency to check improvements, cannot ad- 
mit of a doubt. It is alſo acknowledged, that the ſervices are not rigorouſly 
exacted, the tenants being treated with great lenity and indulgence ; but they 
notwithſtatiding keep them in a ſtate of dependence, as degrading to the cha- 
rafter as inimical to exertions. 6thly, We have no winter-herding. As ſoon 
x5 the corn is off the fields, the cattle are let looſe without a keeper. The ſown 
graſs and turnip, are the objects of their depredations ; and theſe, as the coun- 
try is open, it is impoſſible for the owners to preſerve. The ſmall patches of 
turnip are indeed taken up, and after their tops are cut off, are put into houſes, 
or piled up in heaps and covered with earth; but where the fields are extenſive, 
this cannot be done. It may indeed be ſaid, that winter-keeping may be forced; 
but the meaſure is ſo very unpopular here, that few have the reſolution to at- 
tempt it. 

Some of theſe diſcouragements to improvement, it is evident, cannot be re- 
moved, and it is equally evident, that others can. If the beſt tenants, not the 
higheſt bidders, were preferred; if judicious encouragement, particularly long 
leaſes, were given to the moſt ſpirited, ſkilful, and ſubſtantial, and if thoſe were 
aſſiſted with a little money who ſeemed capable of making a good uſe of it; a 
ſpirit of improvement might be excited, the condition of the tenants bettered, 
and 4 permanent, though not immediate increaſe of rent obtained. It may ap- 
pear improbable, yet ſome ſacts would almoſt incline us to ſuppoſe, that agri- 
culture at ſome remote period had attained a greater degree of perfection than 
at preſent. Many places bear the traces of the plough, which are now cover- 
ed with heath; and,” what is very remarkable, the ridges are all ſtraight, level, 
and of equal breadth. Some of theſe places too, are at an elevation, at which, 
it is now thought, corn cannot be brought to grow; but this is eaſily account - 
ed for, if we conſider that a great part of the country has formerly been cover- 
ed with woed ; | 
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from 20 to 22 ſtone a boll, which has been known to yield 
18 ſtone of meal. If the rife of the price of labour be x 
proof of increaſing proſperity, we muſt entertain a very flat. 
tering opinion of the north of Scotland in general, and of 
this country in particular. Within theſe 3o years, it has 
been doubled, and tripled in little more than 40. In this 
pariſh, it is pretty much the ſame as in the reſt of the 
county. 


Language, Antiquities, &c.—The only language ſpoken 
here, is that dialect of the Engliſh which is common in A- 
berdeenſhire. The peculiarities of it, a native is perhaps 
little qualified for pointing out. The people in the ſouth of 
Scotland ſay, that the tone is harſh, and to them has the ap- 
pearance of paſſion and bad humour. Almoſt all the names 
of the places are derived from the Gaelic, as © Auchinleith,” 
or the grey field, © Toumriach,” or the ſpeckled hill, © Ful. 
ziemont,” or the blood of the mountain. The laſt is the 
name of a farm, lying at the foot of a pretty high comical 
hill called Knock-chailich. The hill has been fortified by a 
double wall, and the farm has probably received its name 
from ſome bloody battle that has been fought there. On a 
little hill cloſe by the church, there was a caſtle, ſaid to be 
mentioned by Boetius ; but no traces of it remain. It has 
been defended on three ſides by rocks and precipices, and on 
the fourth fide by a moat or deep excavation which has evi- 
dently been the work of art. There are ſeveral other anti- 
quities, ſuch as tumuli, barrows, and ſome little hillocks 
called peſt-hillocks, about which laſt the tradition is too 
vague and uncertain to deſerve a place here. 

Heritors, 


In the ſouth-eaſt corner of the pariſh, there is a ſpring called, « the Nine 
Maidens' Well,” near which, tradition ſays, nine young women were flain by 
| 2 boar 
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Heritors, Stipend, School, Poor. —The number of heritors 
is 6, none of whom reſide in winter, and only 2 in ſummer, 
The living is 491. 1s. 6d.; 19 bolls, 1 peck, + of a lippie, 
meal, at 9 ſtone ; and 6 bolls, 1 peck, 2+ lippies, bear; with 
zl. 6s. 8d. of communion element money: the whole amount. 
ing to ſcarcely 601. The Earl of Fife 1s patron, The manſe 
was built in 1765; but is in very bad repair, The church 
is in pretty good repair; but by much too ſmall for the ac- 
commodation of the pariſh *.— The ſchool ſalary. is very 
ſmall, being only 7 bolls, 3 firlots, 2 pecks, meal, at 9g ſtone ;' 
all paid by the tenants, and colle&ed with a great deal of 
trouble. The whole emoluments of the office do not exceed 
gl.—We have no ſtated funds for the ſupport of the poor, 
except the intereſt of 220 merks Scots, paid by the family of 
Craig. Altogether, they receive little more than 131. an- 
nually : yet this ſum, ſmall as it is, ſeems to be ſufficient for 


3R 2 ſupplying 


a boar that infeſted the neighbouring country. A ſtone with ſome rude figures 
on it, marks the ſpot where this tragical event is ſaid to have happened. The 
boar was ſlain by a young man of the name of Forbes, the lover of one of the 
young women, and a ſtone with a boar's head cut on it, was ſet up to preſerve 
the rememberance of his gallantry and courage. The ſtone was removed by 
Lord Forbes to his houſe of Putachie; and it is from this circumſtance that a 
boar's head is quartered in the arms of that family. 

* There are ſeveral dates on it, one as old as 1557. It has undoubtedly been 
a Popiſh church. In the north-eaſt corner, there is a very complete crucifix 
cut in ſtone. Below it, is a niche in the wall, with the following inſcription 
immediately over it, in very legible characters: Hic E. corpus D. N. I. C. 
V. M.“ i. e. Hic eſt corpus Domini noſtri Ieſu Chriſti, Whether the la two 
initials ſtand for vere mutatum, and allude to the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, 
every one may judge for himſelf. On the lower edge of the niche, but now 
concealed by one of the ſeats, are theſe words: © Hic eſt ſervatum corpus ex 
virgine natum.” Laſt year, by a decreet of the Court of Teinds, the pariſhes 
of Forbes and Kearn were disjoined ; and the former annexed to Tullyneſsle, 
the later to Auchindoir : but, as the annexation does not take place till there 
s a vacancy at Forbes and Kearn, no account is taken of Kearn in this re- 
port, 


* 
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ſupplying their neceſſities. There is a general reluQance to 
become a burden to the pariſh, which leads to induftry and 
economy. Our young people confider it as a point of ho- 
nour to ſupport their parents ; and, when any caſe of extra- 
ordinary diſtreſs occurs, to which the public funds are un- 
equal, the people cheerfully and amply make up the defi. 


ciency. There is no ſtrolling beggar belonging to the pariſh; | 


but we have great numbers of them from other pariſhes, 
Some of theſe, particularly the women, are young and healthy; 
and they are uſually attended by feveral children of different 
ages, whom they train up to the ſame habits with themſelves. 
If there be laws for remedying theſe and ſimilar abuſes, it is 
a pity they are not put in execution, 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations. —Some of our difadvantages 
have been already mentioned. To theſe may be added, our 
want of wood, which we are obliged to bring from great 
diftances, even for the moſt common ufes. This complaint, 
however, will ſoon be removed. Mr. Gordon of Craig, has 
planted about 620 acres, with all the kinds of foreſt trees that 
are to be found i in the north of Scotland. They are in a very 
thriving ſtate, and, while they have nearly doubled the value 
of his eſtate, have rendered Craig one of the moſt beautiful 
places in the county. The poet Arthur Johnſton, in order to 
draw his learned * friend from his retirement at Craig, re- 
preſents this country as bleak, and ſhockingly ugly. Had he 
ſeen Craig 8 in its preſent ſtate, he would have made uſe of 

other 


ba Toknſton? s letter is publiſhed i in his“ Parerga.” The gentleman, to whom 
it was addrefled, ſeems to have been a man of abilities and accomplichments. 
Tu doniz fontes ſiccaſti cohortes ! Tu mores hominum vidiſti et urbes“ 
*. 1 ſpectant curia, roſtra, ſorum;“ even if allowance be made for the par- 
tiality of a friend, and the colouring of a poet, applied to a man of ordigery 
merit, Wals have been an inſult rather than a compliment. 
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other arguments. The rocks and precipices, the caves and 
dens, which he repreſents as ſo horrible, covered as they now 
are with trees and ſhrubs, are objects fitter to invite than 
frighten away. | 

It is not to be ſuppoſed that every little diſtri ſhould 
poſſeſs any ſtriking peculiarity of character; and to touch 
the nice diſcriminating ſhades, is neither eaſy in itſelf, nor 
neceſſary in a work of this nature. The following fact places 
the character of the people of this pariſh in no unfavourable 
light : Within the memory of man, there has been no in- 
ſtance of ſuicide, nor of any criminal proſecution againſt an 
inhabitant of Auchindoir. 
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NUMBER XXXV. 
PARIS H or DYSART, 


(CounTY axnD SYnoD or Fir, PRESBYTERY OF KIRx. 
CALDY.) 


By the Rev. Mr. GEeorGE MuIRHEAD. 


Name, Extent, Surface, Soil, Climate, Wc. 


ff name is of Gaelic origin, ſignifying the Temple of I ad 
the Moſt High *, The form is irregular. It is about 
10 miles in circuit. Its extreme length is about 4 miles; its 
greateſt breadth near to 3. It contains 3054 acres, The 
ground riſes gradually from the ſea above a mile northward ; WW Path 
and then ſlopes dowa to the river Orr, which forms the boun- 
dary on the N. E. The ſoil is generally light: near the coal 
it is well cultivated, and the harveſt early. In the N. W. of Hu 


the pariſh, a track of land between the Orr and the rivulet WW wt! 
Lochty, *. 


® The pariſh of Glenurchay was ſormerly called Clachan Dyſart, or the ed y 
church of the High God. Clachan fignifies tone or building, Dy, (OEOZ) God, WM *bar 
art, high, | | bore 
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lochty, which there forms the boundary, is wet and very 
tony. In the ſpring, E. winds prevail, and bring miſts from 
he ſea, which are unfavourable to pulmonic complaints : at 
ther times, the climate is not unhealthy *. The ſea coaſt 
atends about 2 miles. It is high and rocky: but the rocks 
lo not project far into the ſea ; and in ſome places there is a 


indy beach below them. Sea-ware thrown aſhore by ſtorms, 


js occaſionally uſed as manure with ſucceſs. The ware upon 
the rocks is cut once in 3 years, and produces a few tons of 
kelp. The courſe of the tides is regular, high-water being 
two hours after the moon comes to the meridian. But in 
ſhore, the current ſets down the Frith 2 hours before high- 
water, and up the Frith, 2 hours before low- water. The 
harbour is much expoſed to ſtorms from the E., which, in 
vinter are ſometimes very violent. It may contain 12 large 
reſlels at a time. The depth at a ſtream, 12+ feet. 


Minerals. There is plenty of good freeſtone at no great 
diſtance from the ſurface. Limeſtone has been found of an 
inferior quality, and is not quarried, as there is plenty of 
zood limeſtone in the neighbourhood. The mines are coal 
and ironſtone, There are 14 beds of coal in the Sinclair 

eſtate. 


* Epidemics are not frequent when they come, they prove moſt fatal in 
Pathhead, not from the ſituation of the town, which is high, on rock or ſand ; 
but from the houſes being crowded with inhabitants, and from want of ſuffi- 
cent attention to cleanlineſs. More attention is paid to this than formerly; 
but there is ſtill room for improvement, in this reſpect, throughout the pariſh. 
lt is a pity, that what tends ſo materially to promote health and comfort, ſhould 
not be conſidered of great importance. There are two mineral ſprings. The 
oe, impregnated with vitriol, had once tome reputation for its medicinal qua- 
lities ; but has for many years been entirely neglected. The other, impregnat- 
ed with iron, was much reſorted to about 12 years ago; but is now generally 


wbandoned. Both are from coal mines, and come to the ſurface on the ſea- 
bore, 
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eſtate. Moſt of them are thin, and have been wrought out 
above the level of the ſea, Three of the thickeſt of theſe 
beds, which are near one another, are now working, The 
uppermoſt bed 1s 5 feet thick, The diſtance between it and 
the ſecond bed, is 18 inches, being a ſoot of coal, with z 
inches of till above and under it. The 2d bed of coal is 8 
feet thick ; under it, is a bed of ſtone and till 2 feet 3 inches; 
and under it the 3d bed of coal, 5 feet thick . They are now 
working theſe beds of coal 60 fathoms below the ſurface, 
The water 1s raiſed by 2 ſteam engines: the coals are raiſed 
by 3 horſe gins. Horſes are employed under ground to bring 
the coals to the pit bottoms, The average quantity of coals 
raiſed annually for 7 years preceding 1791, is 15, 267 tons, 
value 40001., and 7co09 tons of culm, value 583 I.; 105 per- 
ſons are employed F, There are 5 beds of ironſtone, which 

| | being 


The metals cut through in getting to the coal, are, I, next the ſurface, 
2 fathom browniſh ſtone ; 24, 144 fathom till, very cloſe; 3d, 8 fathom brown- 
iſh ſtone, porous, and mixed with iron veins; 4th, 7 fathom till, mixed with 
thin beds of freeſtone, hard; 5th, 2 fathom blueiſh ſtone, very hard, muſt be 
wrought with gunpowder; 6th, 6 fathom till, mixed with thin beds freeſtone; 
th, 4 fathom, a hard coarſe coal, mixed with ſtone, which is immediately a- 
bove the beds of coal that are wrought, and is left for a roof. 

+ Dyſart coal was amongſt the firſt wrought in Scotland, having been begun 
more than 300 years ago. It was on fire nearly as far back. It is ſaid to have 
had periodic eruptions once in 40 years; a remarkable one in 1662. Ihis fire 
is ſuppoſed to have been occaſioned by pyrites, which is found in this coal. It 
is deſcribed by Buchanan, 


« VYicini deſerta yocant : ibi ſaxea ſubter 
Antra tegunt nigras vulcantia ſemina cautes.“ 
Buca. F&ANCISCANUS. 


The effects of it may ſtill be traced by the calcined rocks from the harbour, 
more than a mile up the country. The road from the harbour is called Hot 
Pot Wynd, and another near it, the Burning. In the beginning of this cen- 


tury, the flames were ſeen at night coming out of the pit mouths. In 174% 
| the 


aua 


have 
lis fire 
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deing near each other, are wrought at the ſame time. They 
le below the coal; and as they dip the ſame way, are wrought 
to the W. of it, where they come nearer the ſurface: 24 
men are employed in this work, who raiſe 2080 tons an- 
nally. A ton of ftone yields about 1200 weight of iron. 


Population, &c.—According to Dr. Webſter's report, the 
number of ſouls in 1755, was 2367. Little is known of the 
axcient ſtate of Dyſart. Trade is ſaid to have flouriſhed there 
in the end of the xg5th century; 50 fail, probably ſmall veſ- 
els then belonging to the town. Many of the inhabitants, 
particularly ſailors, accompanied Lord Sinclair to the battle 
of Flodden, who were moſtly cut off, This gave a great 
ock to their trade. The ſhipping has increaſed conſider- 

Vor. XII. 3 8 ably 


the coal was ſet on fire by a lime kiln, which had been placed too near it. Tt: 
dd not burn violently : but was not ' extinguiſhed for ſome years. In 1790, it. 
zain took fire, from what cauſe is unknown. It did not burn with fury; but 
occaſioned much ſmoke and bad air. The colliers were prevented from work- 
ing for fome months. It is now extinguiſhed. The means uſed; were to ex- 
dude the air as much as poſſible, and to allow the water to riſe by ſtopping the 
engines. Dyſart coal has a ſtrong heat: but being flow in kindling, and hav- 
ing much aſhes, is not ſo pleaſant for rooms as ſome lighter coals, It dips to 
the $. E. (moſt of the metals on the ſea coaſt of this pariſh dip the ſame =o. 
1 fathom in 3 near the ſhore ; but is flatter as it goes north. * 

It was made a royal burgh in the beginning of the 16th century: but the 
viginal charter, and old records are loſt. In 1546, it is mentioned as one of 
the principal trading towns on the Fife coaft. In the beginning of the preſent 
century, its trade was much decayed : but from the number of well built houſes 
nit then, it had the appearance of having been in a flouriſhing ſtate. At that 
ume much ſalt was made there; and their trade conſiſted chiefly in experting 
coal and ſalt to Holland, At that time too, malting and brewing were carried 
0 to a great extent. In 1756, foreign trade revived. Severals commenced 
vine merchants, and imported wine and ſpirits in their own veſſels. This trade, 
lpported partly by defrauding the revenue, is now happily done away. Indi- | 
duals might gain by it: but the town was much hurt. Its effects on the 


morale 
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ably of late years; manufactures have been introduced; and 
the town may be pronounced in 8 thriying ſtate. In 1956, 
the number of inhabitants was 1378. In 1792, 1825, The 
reyenues of the town are ſmall, ariſing from ſome landed 
property and the harbour dues. | 

Pathhead 1s named from its fituatian near a ſteep deſcent 
called the Path. It is divided into Pathhead Proper, or Duni. 
keer, fituated on Dunikeer eſtate, and Sinclairton ſituated on 
Sinclair eſtate. Dunikeer is the old town: the greateſt part 
of Sinclairton has been built within theſe 40 years. The 
chief employment in Pathhead was, fer a long time, the mak. 
ing of nails. They ſent great quantities to Edinburgh, to 
Glaſgow, and to the north of Scotland. Two things favour. 
ed this trade, plenty of good coal near them, and the facility 
of getting old iron, by the ſhips trading from Dyſart to Hol. 
land. But when other places came to have the ſame advan- 
tages, and nail factories were erected in different quarters, the 
profits of this trade were diminiſhed. Manufactures have 
been introduced fince that time. Many bred ſmiths have be- 
come weavers : the women too are beginning to handle the 
ſhuttle with ſucceſs. Several manufacturers of ſubſtance now 
refide there, who have raiſed themſelves by ſober induſtry: 
and the town is in a fair way of flouriſhing, if the ſudden 
riſe of wages do not lead the young men into habits of diſh. 
pation. Symptoms of this have "appeared of late : but the 
practice is as yet happily not general; and we hope the inha- 
bitants, in general, will continue to ſhow that regard to the 
laws of the land, and that reſpe& for the precepts of the 


golpel, without which they cannot hope to proſper, In x756, 
Pathhead, 


morals of the people are not yet entirely effaced. New laws and greater vi 
gilance on the part of government rendered the trade very hazardous; and it 
is now ſeldom attempted. A fair trade has ſucceeded it, where the profit 
may be leſs, but the ſecurity is greater. 


nd WF bachhead, including Sinclairton, contained 1107 inhabitants: 
56, WM i; 1792, 2089. 
he There are two villages, Galaton and Borland. In the for- 
ded mer, nailing was the chief buſineſs; and is ſtill carried on. 
But many weavers now reſide there, who are employed by 
ent me manufacturers in Dyſart and Pathhead, In 1756, it con- 
tained 203 inhabitants; in 1792, 432. Borland was begun in . 
on 1756, for accommodating the colliers, and has been ſince in- » Nj 1 
Part Wi creaſed. It contains 196 inhabitants; ö 
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The In 1756, the numbers in the country were 241 ; in 1792, 

ak. 409. This increaſe is not from more farmers reſiding than 

to formerly, but from a number of weavers and ſome ſmiths 

ure having from time to time built houſes along the high road, | 

lity WF ind in other places of the country. £0 

Jol- | * 

an- Tann of the Population of Dyſart Pariſh. M 
the _ A Lok 

lave Fami- Numbers in the Families. Increaſed Of theſe built 2 0 
S: lies. ate. | Fomate. Total. fincer7s6. Houſes, | ſince 1781. . 
the Dyſart, 451 819 917 [1736] 358 || 224 10 il 

nov Wh pathhead, 581 1062 1927 [2089] 982 || 320 109 HR | 

2 Galaton, 137 227] 205 | 432] 227 70 12 I 4 
en | 1 

li. Borland, 410 89] Trog 196 127 30 6 i 7 | 

the Country, 84] 190] 219 | 4og| 168 80 3 P_ 

= EE”? 12940238 5 2477 4862 1862 724 | 226 i 

| the N 7 
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The cauſes of this increaſe of population are, an Anti- 
burgher meeting-houſe being erected at Pathhead, which 
drew thoſe of that perſuaſion near it; the advantage of be- 
et vi- ing near coal, and the encouragement for labuur about the 
nd t coal-works; and what has contributed much more than either, 
profits WF the rapid increaſe of the manufactures. | 


3 9 3. Improvements 
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improvements by Proprietors.— In the Sinclair eſtate, there 
was originally an extenſive moor, burdened with feal, divot, 
turf, &c, to the burgh of Dyſart. Servitudes of this kind 
are a great bar to improvements: and, in eſtates where coal 
is an object, the attention p:id to it, too often prevents the 
cultivation of the ſurface, When the inhabitants of Dyſart 
came to give up the uſe of turf, either for burning, or other 
purpoſes, their privileges on the moor could not be of great 
importance. An agreement concerning them ſeemed evident. 
ly for the advantage of all concerned. This was accompliſh. 
ed at different periods. As a compenſation to the town, a- 
bove 100 acres were conveyed to them in property : and the 
family of St. Clair were at liberty to cultivate what remain- 
ed. In the beginning of this century, a few years after the 
firſt tranſaction with the town, Lord St. Clair began to plant 
and encloſe near the Orr. His example was followed by his 
ſucceſſors: and what ſtill retains the name of Dyſart moor, 
now conſiſts of good encloſures, chiefly in paſture, ſurround- 
ed with belts of plantation. Within theſe 50 years, between 
320 and 400 acres have been planted and improved, no more 
remaining in its original ſtate, than what is neceſſary for ſuch 
of the feuars as uſe divot for a covering to their houſes, The 
whole eſtate, a few acres excepted, is encloſed with ſtone 
and lime, or ditch and hedge. The laſt is preferred as 2 
cheaper, warmer, and more beautiful fence. The eſtate 1s 
ſtill capable of improvement. 

The proprietor of W. Strathorr, while he is buſied in cat- 
rying on an extenſive manufacture in a neighbouring parills 
dedicates his leiſure hours to the improvement of his eſtate 
in this. The ground has been cleared of ſtones, which al- 
moſt covered the ſurface : the fields have been encloſed, drain- 
ed, and manured: belts have been planted to ſcreen it; it 


aſſumes a very different appearance from what it did a fe. 
years 


4 
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years ago. It already makes ſome return for: the noney 
laid out upon it; and will ſoon repay it with intereſt, 


Farms in the Hands of Tenants. —Theſe are 15 in number, 
containing from 30 to 289 acres each. Upon theſe, are 57 
men, including the farmers and their ſervants ; 94 horſes ; 
350 cattle; 24 ploughs ; 38 carts, They breed annually 
16 horſes, 79 calves. There are ſeveral extenſive encloſures 
in paſture, on which 120 cattle are fed annually ; 339 bolls 
of oats are annually ſown, which produce 1824 bolls; 101 
bolls of barley, which produce 589 bolls; 43 bolls of wheat, 
which produce 351 bolls; 70 bolls of peaſe, which produce 
271 bolls. Potatoes, turnips, hay, and flax f, are alſo raiſed 
in no great quantities; and the proportions cannot be eaſily 
aſcertained. The rent of the beſt graſs-ground in the burgh 
acres is, 21. I5s. the acre: of the beſt arable land, 3l. In 
the farms, there is little above x1. an acre ; and much below 
it. There is a conſiderable extent of ground not above 78. 
6d. the acre. The leaſes being only for 19 years, 1s againſt 
theſe farms. Had the farmers a leaſe of double that time, 
they would be encouraged to improve by the hope of a re- 
turn; or, were the proprietors to take them for ſome time 
into their own hands, and improve them, they would after- 
ward get more than double the rent, and do an important 
ſervice to the publick. The produce of the pariſh goes but 
a little way to ſupply its conſumption, Meal and flour are im- 
ported from Lothian ; meal, wheat, barley, and hay, from 
the neighbouring pariſhes. Little manure can be got but 
lime, which is uſed in conſiderable quantities. For ſome 

time, 


* Small's ploughs are now-generally uſed. 

+ More flax was formerly cultivated ; but in the late leaſes, the farmers have 
been reſtticted in this article, from ſome miſtaken notion of its being too ſcourg- 
ing, 
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time, ſervants were preferred to cottagers: but ſince the late 
riſe of wages, and great demand for labour about the roads 
and manufactures, they feel the want of them, particularly in 
harveſt, when hands are with difficulty procured. Men- ſer- 
vants wages are 61, a- year. Our farming cannot be faid to be 
in a very advanced ſtate : but there has been great improve. 
ment within theſe 20 years. The advantages of encloſing and 
laying down in graſs are now felt: the diſtinction between 
infield and outfield is doing away : * balks are diſappearing ; 
and green crops are ſubſtituted in the place of ſummer fallow, 
The foil is none of the beſt ; but might be made much better 
than what it 1s at preſent. 


Burgh Acres, — About Dyſart, Pathhead, and Galaton, num- 
bers who keep cows and horſes, find it neceſſary to farm a 
few acres at a high rent. Where farming is only a ſecondary 
object, perfection cannot be expected. They have the ad- 
vantage of the country farmers in more eaſily procuring dung; 
and accordingly the foil near the towns appears richer than in 
the country. They often ſow too thick; and are ſeldom at 
pains to keep their fields clear of weeds. Drilling was in- 
troduced about 40 years ago. Wheat, barley, beans, and 
oats, are ſometimes ſown in this way ; turnips and potatoes 
always. Where the ground 1s over-run with weeds, as is the 
caſe with the burgh acres, from their being almoſt couſtantly 
in tillage, the drilling is ſurely à great advantage; ſeed is 
ſaved ; the crop is generally more vigorous, and more eafily 
kept clean, There are a few of thoſe who have the burgh 
acres, who puſh the farming with vigour, and have their 
grounds 


In ſtony ground, the ſtones uſed to be thrown into the hollow between the 
ridges, by which one-third of the ground loſt theſe ridges called balks. 
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as grounds well dreſſed. Such examples are 3 and are 
ads worthy of imitation *. 
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. Mani facturen. The number of looms in the pariſh, is from 
be boo to 750, employed in making checks and ticks. The 

ie. WH quantity of cloth made annually, is about 995,000 yards, 
nt Wl vhich being, at a medium, about 114d. the yard, makes the 
on annual value of this manufacture 38,0931. 15s. About half 
g; the cloth 1s fold in London; a fourth, chiefly the coarſe kinds, 
wv, in Glaſgow ; the other fourth in Mancheſter, Liverpool, Not- 
ter Wl tingham, Leeds, and ſome other towns in Yorkſhire, In the 
linen trade, 10 hands are reckoned to be employed by each 

loom; but as three-fourths of the flax conſumed in this trade 

m. Wl zre foreign, 7 to a loom may be a proper medium, which, for 
a 715 looms, is + 5075 people employed. Seven-eights of the 
ry flax uſed in making white or bleached yarns, are imported from 
d. Wl Riga, and ſpun in Fife. What is uſed for the blue and dyed 
g; Vans, is chiefly made from home grown flax: but, as a ſuf- 
in Wl ficient quantity cannot be got, Dutch flax is imported and 

at Wl ſpun to make up the deficiency. Of late years, a conſider- 

in- able quantity of coarſe yarn has been imported from Bremen 
ne and Hamburgh. Not above a fourth of the yara uſed in the 
des pariſh is ſpun in it. The greateſt inconveniency the trade la- 
he bours under, is a ſcarcity of good weavers, People not qua- 
ls lied to teach, take apprentices for 2 or 3 years, inſtead of a 
is longer period. The apprentices, not attended to, get into 
ily | | bad 
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* From being iv ſuch variety of hands, it was difficult to form any calcula. 
tien of the produce of theſe acres. More wheat, and potatoes, and turnips, in 
proportion, than in the country farms. 

That is more people than the pariſh contains, becauſe a great proportion 
the of the flax is dreſſed and ſpun out of the pariſh, The number of hands employ. 
ed in this pariſh in this manufacture, is between 2000 and 3000, beginning at 
the flax-drefſers. 
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bad habits; and many of them never can make a piece of 
good cloth. 
This manufacture began in this pariſh between 1710 and 
1130, and increaſed ſlowly till 1776, when it did not exceed, 
in value, $5001, annually. About that time, 2 or 3 of the 
eſtabliſned manufacturers got into the Engliſh trade, and mak. 
ing goods ſuitable to that trade, increaſed their demand be. 
yond what their capitals were equal to; or, though they had 
had funds beyond what they could find hands to execute, 
They of courſe gave their orders for coarſe goods to manu. 
facturers in the neighbourhood, who employed from 2 to 8 
looms. Theſe, by economy and induſtry, ſaved money from 
the orders they got; and ſoon increaſed the number of their 
looms. But the value of the goods made, has increaſed much 
more rapidly than the capital of the manufacturers, owing 
chiefly to the many branches of the banks, by which credit 
is got too eaſily. On this foundation, about a third of the 
goods is at preſent made, and of an inferior quality to what 
is made by thoſe of character and capital. Thoſe who began 
this manufacture here, had to work with the ſweat of their 
brow for 8 or 10 years, ere they gained the firſt 100 l. of 
their capital: now, a weaver * without 101. capital, will get 
credit for 2001. or 3001. value of yarn, or caſh for a bill, 
with 2 or 3 names upon it, to the ſame amount, To retire 
theſe bills, the goods muſt be expeditiouſly manufactured. 
To effect this, they ſeduce by drink, and offers of extrava- 
gant wages, the workmen of eſtabliſhed manufacturers: the 
conſequences 


* Since the above account of the cloth manufacture was ſent me, a ſtagna 
tion has taken place; and ſcarcely any money can be procured at the banks. 
As yet, this pariſh has been leſs affected by it than many other places. But 
few hands have been diſmiſſed: the wages have been lowered, but are ſtill 
good. But unleſs there come a favourable turn ſoon, manufacturers cannot al. 
ford to make goods, when the ſales are ſo low. 
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tonſequences muſt be obvious. The ſales of the pariſh of 
Jate, are not under from 48,0001. to 50,9001. a- year. It 
muſt be obſerved, to the honour of the Engliſh, that in the 
trade with * there are very few bad debts- 


8275 —4 ſhip-carpenter employing about 6 men, ſettled 
here in 1764. His buſineſs gradually increaſed, till he found 
employment for upwards of 30 men. He has built here, 43 
veſſels meaſuring 5189 tons. Of theſe, x5 were for Dyſart 
6 for Greenork ; the reſt chiefly for the neighbouring ports. 
In 1778, another carpenter bred under the former, began to 
build, and has had very good encouragement. He has built 


zi + veſſek meaſuring 3445 tons. About 45 men are at pre- 


ſent employed, including both. At an average, for 15 years 
back; 501 tons have been built annually, which at 51. the 
ton, makes the annual value of this manufacture 25051. The 
crooked timber is imported from Hamburgh and Bremen, and 
the oak plank. from Dantzick. The foreign timber, after 
paying duty, is cheaper than what can be brought from any 


place in Britain. A conſiderable proportion, however; of 


Engliſh oak is uſed, where it is moſt uſeful. The ſeparation 
of the American Colonies from Britain, and the amendment 
of the navigation act in 1786, have contributed. much to the 
npid progreſs of ſhip-building in this conntry; The em- 
ployment which this bufineſs gives to thipping i in importing 


the materials; the numbers employed in building, manufac. 
turing ſails, cordage, iron work, &c. ; and the duties paid 


420 


Vor. XII. „ ie no) WU 


2 903 91 ; 
* The ſales of the pariſh exceed the * becants our eee buy 5 
cloth from other pariſhes, and employ weavers there. It may be obſerved, too» 
that a number of the weavers i in this 5 pariſh are employed by the ders 
mfacturers. 
t Only one of theſe veſſels is yet 3 Win — the 
teſt chiefty for the neighbouring ports. 
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on importing the foreign articles, render it of importance ; 
and it muſt be conſidered as a valuable acquifition to com- 
merce. It is but juſtice to ſay, that the improvements in 
this art, have kept pace with the other improvements of the 
country. It is thought a c might find Encourage. 
ment here. | 


Nait.—In Pathhead there are 43 ſmiths, who make about 
6 million of nails annually, value about 1000 I. They are 
fold in the country round, and conſiderable quantities carried 


to Edinburgh, and ſome to the north country. In Galaton 


there are alſo 43 fmiths, they do not make the ſame number 
of nails, as ſeveral of them are far advanced in life, and'a 
number of them make nails of a larger fize for ſhip-building, 
The value of their manufacture, alſo about 1000 I. Their 
nails are ſold in the neighbourhood, and quantities carried to 
Perth, Montroſe, and Aberdeen. The nails are made of old 
iron imported from Holland: and the merchants who furniſh 
the ſmiths with old iron, take their nails and ſend them to 

Salt. —Salt was made here, at Teaſt ſome time before 1463 
23 appears by an agreement with the family of St. Clair, of 
that date. The works were more extenſive than at preſent. 
There hre veſtiges of many ſalt-pans, which have been de- 
ni6liſhed long ago. Much ſalt was exported to Holland ; but 


none of late years,” Seven pans are now going; and employ 
11 ſalters, beſides 2 or 3 other hands occaſionally to carry 


the ſalt to the granaries. About 17,100 buſhels are made an. 
nually, value 12001. The fuel employed is chiefly culm. 
120 loads are reguired to make 10% buſhels of ſalt. The 
ka has been ſometimes ſought after by the chymiſis; but 
is/generally allowed. to go to waſte, + 
req zal ' Brewery 
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Brewery and Roper y.—In the former, about 1000 bolls of 
harley are malted annually, moſtly the growth of this county. 
About 2500 barrels of ale and beer are brewed, from 10s. to 
36s. the barrel, value 21501. A. conſiderable quantity of 
this is ſold in“ Kirkcaldy, to which the brewery pays 40 1. 
annually, impoſt, A manager and 4 labouring ſervants are 
employed. An addition is now making to the works, to 
carry on a diſtillery there. In the latter, about 6 men are 
employed in making ſmall ropes. 


Domeſtick Commerce,——There are 4 annual fairs in Dyſart, 
one for linſeed, one for white cloth, one for white cloth and 
wool; and one for black cattle. In Pathhead, one for white 
cloth and wool. In Galaton, one for white cloth. About 
zo years ago, great quantities of cloth were expoſed at theſe 
fairs, and bought by merchants from Edinburgh, Glaſgow, 
and Stirling. This trade has gradually fallen off; and very 
little buſineſs is now done at any ef the fairs, except that for 
black cattle. Leſs white cloth is made in Fife than formerly, 
ſo many of the weavers being taken up in the check and tick 
manufacture: and the merchants chooſe rather to pick up 
the cloth at the bleachfield, than after it has been dreſſed for 
the market. The wool market too is entirely gone, For- 
merly many families ſpun wool, and made cloth for their 
own wearing : now Engliſh cloth is generally worn. And 
lince encloſing became general, very few ſheep are kept in 
Fife, The eaſy intercourſe by means of poſts and carriers, 
and ſhops being eſtabliſhed in every little village, render fairs 
leſs neceſſary. Bufineſs is thus better managed. When every 
body reſorted to the fairs, they were generally a ſcene of diſ- 
fipation. Whatever day the fair began on, no buſineſs was done 


TE... : that 


: 


It is ſituated juſt on the boundary of the Kirkcaldy pariſh. 
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that week. There is a weekly market in Dyſart during the 
ſummer, for the articles of the country produce : and a fleſh. 
market in Pyſart and Pathhead, in which about 300 catile 
are killed annually, beſides mutton, and veal, and lamb, in 
their ſeaſon, Mutton 1s often brought from Perth. The land 
ſale of coal annually, is 5100 tons; and of falt 2000 buſhels, 

There are alſo eonſiderable fales of mea] and of wood L. 
Maritime Commerce. Twenty- three ſquare rigged veſſels, 
and two ſloops belong to Dyſart, meaſuring, by regiſter, 407; 
tons, value 30,000 l., and employing 249 men. There is not 
trade from this port to employ this ſhipping. They are moſt. 
ly i in the carrying trade, going out in ballaſt, or loaded with 
coals, and bringing home wood and other artieles from the 
Baltick to Leith, Sealock, Dundee, Perth, and other ports, 
A few of them trade from London, Liverpool, and other 
Engliſh ports, to the Mediterranean, Weſt Indies, and Ame. 
rica. Fhree of them are at preſent in Government ſervice, 
as armed ſhips, and one as a tender. As to foreign exports 
and imports from and to Dyſart annually, there were export. 
ed a 584 tons of coal, Ry to Copenhagen, Gottenburgh, 
and 


1 


* Price t. — Beef from 4 d. to 54. the pound tron ; veal and mutton the ſame; 
mutton, when ſcarce, 544. and 6d.; lamb from 1 8. to 18. 8 d: the quarter; 
ſalmon from 5 d. to 14 the pound; fowls from 2 8. to 2 8. 6 d. the pair; chick- 
ens from 8; d. to 18. 4 d. the pair; eggs from 4d. to 6 d. the dezen : fowls and 
eggs very ſcarce, from our vicinity to the capital; butter from $ d. to 10 d. the 
pound tron; cheeſe from 38. 4 d. to 4 8. the ſtone tron; Engliſh cheeſe 54 d., or 
6 d. the pound Engliſh. Maid ſervants from 21. to 31. 105. a-year ; day-labour- 
ers from 15. to Is. 2 d. a-day; journeymen maſons 1s. 6d. 'a-diy; ſhip car- 
penters from 10 8. to 12 8. a-week ; houſe carpenters 18. 8 d. a-day ; thoemakers 
from 78. to 8s. a-week ; tailors 6d. a-day and their victuals; weavers fran 
2 8. to 28. 6 d. a-day ; cardeners 1s. 6d. 1 ſailors from 2 l. to al. 1 10% 
a- month; a ſalter, with his ſervant, from 1 I. to 1 1, 45 a-week. 


28e. 


Many of the above Packen are double i in prise of what wer were 4⁰ years 
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and the ports of Holland. Imported from Memel, Eaſterizer, 

Chriſtianſand, Dantzick, Hamburgh, and Bremen, about 14 

cargoes of wood, From Rotterdam, Campvere, Hamburgh, 

Memel, and Dantzick, 2 or 3 cargoes of other goods . 
Goods ſent coaſtways annually, are, 2080 tons iron-ſtone to 
Carron- works; 3583 tons coal to Dundee, Perth, Montroſe, 
Aberdeen, &c.; 15,100 buſhels ſalt to Aberdeen and Inver. 
neſs; 160 bales cloth to Leith. Imported from Leith, 1009 
dolls oatmeal , 160 bolls flour, 130 bolls oats, and a variety 
of other articles f. From Aberdeen, tiles, bricks, cheeſe, and 
butter. From John's-haven, ſome cargoes cf dried fiſh. This 
coaſting trade 1s carried on in ſmall veſlels, 

The people are fond of a ſeafaring life: but generally a- 
yerſe to go into the navy, owing partly to the horror with 
which, from their infancy, they are taught to look upon a 
preſs-gang. Many of the ſeafaring people think, that were 
the ſailors in Government ſervice, to get 30s. a-month, and 
ſome ſmall allowance to their widows and families, in caſe of 
death, 


*The detail of wood, and other articles imported from theſe places laſt year, 
is as follows: 2614 fir baulks, 1344 fir deals, 687 oak plank, 1961 pieces of oak, 
74 ſpars, 300 deal ends, 230 plank ends, 5600 tree nails, 1500 clap-boards, 112 
pailing boards, 2 fathom, and go pieces lath-wood, 48 bundles hazle rungs, 244 
handſpikes, 900 ſtaves, 148,009 hoops. Other goods; 19 pipes Geneva, 2 caſks 
14 tons and 17 ct. old iron, 499 matts flax, 632 hogſheads linſeed, 78 bags 
and 7 hogſheads clover ſeed, 94 caſks tallow, 40 bags rags, 2 caſks pearl aſhes, 
156 buſhels apples, 20 barrels onions, 265 kegs ſpruce bear, 3 caies books, 39 
tons oak-bark, 2 bales linen, 5 bales yarn, imported in 17 veſſels, 3 Daniſh, the 
reſt belonging to Dyſart, and the neighbouring parts. 

More than double that quantity of meal is brought over to the pariſh ; but 
as what comes to Pathhead is generally imported at Karkcgldy, it does not ap- 
pear with the Dyſart imports. 

' } Such as 25 barrels falt herring, 30 ankers ſpirits, a ſew pipes of wine, t5 
hogſheads porter, 48 caſks aſhes, 15 barrels tar, 260 mats flax and tow, 16 bales 
yarn, 4 bales leather, cordage, &c. for the ſhips built here. "Theſe Leith im- 
ports are in a > palſuge-boat that goes twice a-week from Dyfart to Leith, 
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death, the navy might, at any time be manned, without hay. 
ing recourſe to a practice, not ſtrictly conformable to the ſpi. 
rit of the Britiſh Conſtitution, and which is often cruel in 
its operation, upon a brave and hardy race of men, who, in 
war, have ſpread the terrors of the Britiſh arms, to the moſt 
diſtant parts of the earth, and who, in peace, convey to us, 
from every quarter, the comforts, conveniences, and luxy. 
ries of life. The expenſe attending the impreſs ſervice, it is 
thought, would go far to defray the neceſſary addition to the 
ſeamen's wages. The ſubje@ certainly deſerves the atten. 
tion of every politician, of every patriot : and any hints, 
howeves imperfect they may be, and from whatever quarter 
they may come, in a matter of ſuch importance, ſhould not 
be entirely overlooked, 


Stipend, Schools, Poor, Wc.—The charge is collegiate, The 
firſt miniſter has a commodious manſe, built in 1999, and a 
garden, but uo glebe. His ſtipend is 5 chalders meal, 5 chal- 
ders barley, and 161. 138. 4d., two load of coals a-week, and 
a chalder of ſalt annually, while the coal and ſalt- works are 
carried on: the teind of fiſh caught and ſold in the pariſh, 
and half teind of fiſh brought for ſale from other pariſhes. 
The ſecond miniſter has neither manſe nor glebe, nor any al- 
lowance for them. His ſtipend is 551. 118., two chalders of 
meal, and two of barley, and a load of coals a-week, while 
the works are carried on. The heritors are, Sir James Ei- 
Kine St. Clair of Sinclair, Bart., who is patron of both 
charges, and titular of the teinds ; James Townſhend Oſwald 
of Dunikeer, Eſq. the Counteſs of Rothes, Walter Fergus of 
Strathorr, Eſq. Major St. Clair of Skeddoway, the Town dt 
Dyſart, and 4 others who have each a few acres. None 
of the principal heritors reſide, except Sir James St, Clair 
occaſionally. The church is old; its date unknown; tradi- 

£103 


/ Dir 10 


fon ſays it was built by the Picts. The architect, if he in- 


ſpi- I ended it for preaching, cannot he praiſed for his contrivanee. 

el inis dark, the fide walls low, and the incumbrances of pike 
o, ia urs, &c. ſo many, that it is difficult to make the voice: reach 
molt i; It does not ſeat above half the congregation *. — The 
0 u, chool-houſe belongs to the town. They ele& the ſchool- 
urn. maſter, and pay his ſalary. The preſent maſter is alſo ſeſ- 
It 13 


fon-clerk. His ſalary, perquiſites, and wages, amount to 
> thei (61, He teaches latin, engliſh, book-keeping, arithmetic, 
iten- BY ind navigation. About 90 at preſent attend his ſchool. There 
nts, ne ſeveral private ſchools in Dy ſart and Patlihead, and one 
arter g in Galaton. The maſters. have no ſalary nor ſchook-houſes, 
not hut depend entirely on the fmall wages they get from their 
ſcholars, which. axe often but ill paid. About 230 attend 
theſe ſchools F.— Twelve perſons go from door to door once 


The a-week, 


hal- About a year ago, the kirk - ſeſſion applied to the heritors to make it more 
and commodious. An architect was deſired to inſpect it, who gave in ſome plans 
cl alteration, and chere the matter reſts: but it is to be hoped the heritors will 

ee the neceſſity. of doing ſomething ſoon. Numbers are obliged to take ſeats 

in neighbouring congregations; ſome go to the ſectaries; others, it is to be- 

ſhes, feared, take advantage of this circumſtance, to forſake ublic worſhip altoge- 

7 al- der. Were heritors eager to promote religion by their influence and example, 

they would do much to ſupport government and good order, and would have 

lefs.cauſe to complain of the corruption of the lower ranks, at leaſt they might 

do it with a better grace. Almoſt the only ſectaries in the pariſh are Burgb- 

E- , Antiburghers, and Relief, amounting in all to 552 families. The two laſt 
Doth mentioned ſets. have churches in this pariſh; the former attend worſhip in 

Nirkcaldy pariſh, The animefity between the church and ſeceflion, is now hap- 
pily. much abated., The people, in general, attend church regularly; : 2 
few are beginning to be, ſo faſhionable as to attend only occaſionally. 

n of It is much tobe wiſhed ſame better proviſion could be made for the educa. 
one i tion of youth. Dyſart and Fathhead would require each two eſtabliſhed maſ. 
[air ters, Galaton and Borland each one. A Sunday ſchool was begun in Dyſart two 
Jexrs. ago, ſupported by ſubſcription. At firſt, upwards of 100 attended; but 
alder ward, many who had come from novelty, gradually dropped of. At pre- 
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a- week, and receive alms in meal or money. Few have tei 
courſe to this mode; and ſuch ſeldom get from, the funds. The 


funds are: 
Collected at the church. door nel, Ae 6 „ 
Intereſt Ne - - 0 9 4 0 
mmm 
| L. 61 x6 0 


53x perſons are now upon the roll, who receive from 18. to 
55s. monthly. Few of the induſtrious born and' bred in the 
pariſh, come to be a burden on the funds. But numbers in 

the decline of life, come into the pariſh, and in a few years 
muſt of courſe be ſupported; others who have been idle and 
thoughtleſs in youth, when diſtrefs or N _ are caſt up- 


on * a 59 aft 
bread 


ſent, about 40 attend. It has had good effects: the children are regular in at- 
tending church, and attentive when there ; but thoſe parents are much to blame 
who, wanting ability or inclination to inſtruct their children in the principles 
of religion, do not avail themſelves of the aſſiſtance they might have, by ſend- 
ing them to the Sunday ſchool. As the funds raiſed for this ſchool were more 
than equal to its ſupport, they are partly applied to purchaſe wal and put 
poor children to the weekly ſchool. _ 

There are ſeveral private funds of great ufe. In Dyſart, the failors, the 
maltmen, the bakers, have each their boxes for aſſiſting their members in di- 
treſs. In Pathhead, there are two aſſociations of weavers, and one of ſmiths: 
In Galaton one: In Borland one. In 1782, the poor were in great traits. The 
patron (then Colonel James St. Clair) bought quantities of meal and peaſe, to 
be fold at reduced prices for their behoof, and gave money to be diſtributed to 
the moſt needy. In Dyſart and Pathhead, money was raiſed by ſubſcription, to 
purchaſe meal for them. When, by any unforeſeen accident, a perſon or fami- 
ly is reduced to great diſtreſs, the neighbours frequently procure a temporary 
ſ upply, by a contribution among themſelves. None, I believe, get from the 
funds who Yo not ſtand in need: but the ſupply afforded is rather ſcanty. Soon- 
er or later, it is ſuppoſed the heritors will be brought in: as few of them refide, 
they by no means pay their proportion. The kirk. ſeſſion at preſent manage 
the funds: but are always ready to allow the beritors to ee their books 
aud take a ſhare in the management, 


a 
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Advantages and Diſadvantages, —The firſt advantage is, 
plenty of coal ; but poſterity will not thank us for waſting it 
ſo faſt by exportation. 2d, Its vicinity to the ſea, convenient 
for commerce and fiſhing. Little attention 1s paid to the laſt. 
We have only one family of fiſhers. The town is ſupplied 
with fiſh from Wemyſs pariſh. They are carried on women's 
backs. The fiſh caught here, are, cod, whiting, flounder, 
mackerel, baggety, ſand-eel, crabs, and lobſters. The lobſters 
are ſent to Edinburgh. 3d, A good public road through the 
pariſh, So much cannot be ſaid for the croſs roads, which 
are next to impaſſable. When the public roads are finiſhed, 
it is to be hoped attention will be paid to them. Tolls have 
been erected in the neighbourhood, and one in the pariſh, 
not without grumbling. It is generally thought they were 
neceſſary ; and few will grudge to pay them, when the roads 
are well made. The chief diſadvantage is, a ſcarcity of good 
water, particularly in the town of Dyſart; the ſurface is 
much drained by the working of the coal. 


Improvements ſuggeſted. —1. It would be of great import- 
ance to the trade of the place, to have the harbour deepened, 
and rendered more ſecure. The town can do very little in 
this way from their own funds; but as upwards of 3000 I. 
are annually paid to Government from goods exported and 
imported at this harbour, and à great value of ſhipping is 
there annually expoſed to danger, they think they have a 
claim for ſome aid from Government, for carrying on ſo neceſ- 
fary and ſo uſeful a work. 2. A dry dock might be eaſily 
made in the W. fide of the harbour. The ftones are daily 
quarried for building : at ſome additional expenſe, they might 
be ſo quarried as to form a dock in the ſolid rock. 3. Ground 
might be gained from the ſea, near the harbour, which is 
much wanted to contain the wood uſed in ſhip-building. Some 
Vor. XII. 3 U thouſand 
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thouſand carts of ballaſt are annually cait upon the ſhore, at 
the back of the harbour. Were proper means uſed to pre. 
vent the ſea from wathing it away, it would ſoon accumulate 
and become ſolid, 4. Our trade is chiefly to the Baltic, 
which is frozen in the winter, of courſe the ſailors are at 
home 3 or 4 months in the year. It is a pity they were not 
employed during that time; ſo much labour 1s thus loſt to 
the community, and ſo much comfort to the individual. They 
would be happier employed than idle. Thoſe who are bred 
weavers or {miths have an advantage in this reſpect: they ſome. 
times follow theſe employments when at home. 5. The engines 
and ſalt pans occaſion much ſmoke, which 1s very diſagree. 
able, deſtroying vegetation in the gardens, and penetrating 
the inmoſt receſſes of the houſes. By erecting the proper ap- 
paratus on the chimney tops, it might be converted into tar, 
Thus the nuiſance would be prevented, and a manufaQure 


eſtabliſhed, peculiarly adapted to a ſea-port town. 


Remarkable Events. — On the 7th of January 1740, a num- 
ber of boys, according to cuſtom, on 1ſt Monday of the year, 
were diverting themſelves on the ſands below Pathhead ; 13 
had gone into a cave, when the roof ſuddenly fell in; 3 only 
were taken out alive, and one of theſ died ſoon after. The 
friends of thoſe who met this untimely fate, for many years 
kept he firſt Monday f the year as a faſt. An inſtance of 
3 at a birth has happened 5 times during the incumbency of 
the preſent miniſter. Few of them ſurvived long *. 
| General 


„ Antiquities There was a priory of Black Friars in the town of Dyſart. 
Their chapel; called St. Dennis, was long in a ruinons ſtate, but was lately cun- 
verted into a forge. The Romans had a ſtation here. A high rock, comnmand- 
ing the harbour, is called the Fort, and is ſaid to have been fortified by Oliver 
Cromwell, No remains of any works there appear. There is a tone ercted in 
a field to the N. of the town. The tradition is, that a battle with the ”_ 
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General Oſervations.—The people are well clothed, have 
good houſes, and live comfortably. They ought to be, and 
it is to be hoped; are, c ntented with their lot. No doubt 
complaints are heard, and not altogether without reaſon, from 
ſome in the lower raaks, of the hardneſs of the times. Wo- 
men, eſpecially in the decline of life, find it hard to gain «+ 
livelihood by ſpinning, which is almoſt their only employ= 
ment. Farmers too complain of the difficulty of getting 
hands for their work. And it is to be regretted, that agri- 
eu ture, uſeful to health, favourable to morals, and indiſpen- 
ſably neccſlary to he well-being of a ſtate, ſhould be fo much 
naglected. But we cannot expect every thing to our wiſh in 
this world: and if the above account of this pariſh be juſt, it 
wi lappear they have their own ſhare of the comforts of this 
ure life. May they never forget the obligations they are under 

to Him from whom their bleſſings flow; and that godlineſs is 
the only ſure foundation they can lay for laſting proſperity 
m- aud true enjoyment. It is profitable for all things, hav- 
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ly had been fought there. A rivulet running through that field is called Kings- ; | | 
Ye law-burn. The caſtle of Ravenſcraig is ſituated on a rock, projecting into the +428 
| ſea, at the E. end of Pathhead. It was given by James III. to William St. Clair 0 
ars Earl of Orkney, with the lands adjoining to it, when he reſigned the title of | 


of Orkney. It has been ever ſince poſſeſſed by the family of St. Clair. It was in- 
of habited in Oliver Cromwell's time, and was fixed upon by a party of his troops. 
It has, for many years, been uninhabited, and in a ruinous ſtate. Three old 
trees ſtood together near the road from Dyſart to Pathhead. Two traditicns 
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ral were handed down concerning them; the one, that three brothers of the St. Clair | | 

1 family had encountered there, during the night, miſtaking one another for rob- | 
a ders, and had fallen by each others hands; that they were buried there, and 

wa three trees planted on their graves. The other is, that all the ground on the 

1 neighbourhood of Dyſart had been originally in wood; and that when the wood 

80 was cleared away, theſe three trees were left as a memorial of its former ſtate. 

0 They were much decayed. and three young ones have been planted in heir 

ah place. The arms of the town. of Pyſart bear, one. tree: and it has long beg 4, 
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ing the promiſe of the life that now is, and of that which 
is to come.” To ſee religion proſper among them, would 
gratify the higheſt wiſh of their paſtor, who, having the com. 
fort to be ſettled in the place of his nativity, and being called 
to be a fellow labourer with his father in the ſame charge, 


could not poſſibly deſire a more eligible ſituation for the exer- 


ciſe of his miniſterial functions. He cannot but be intereſted 
in every thing that relates to them, and eſpecially in what 
concerns their eternal welfare; and his joy would be great, to 


perceive, from their conduct, that his labours among them 
have not been in vain. 


NUM. 
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NUMBER XXXVL 
PARISH or MARKINCH. 


(CounTY AND SYNOD or FIVE, PRESBYTERY OF KIRKCALDY.) 


By the Rev. Mr. Jonn THomsoN. 


Name, Extent, Surface, &c. 


| ye pariſh church and village of Markinch ftand npon 
the ſouthern declivity of an eminence, or little hill, 
ſurrounded on all ſides by a marſh ; and from this inſular ſi- 
tuation, the laſt part of the name is obviouſly derived. Mark, 
or Merk, according to the moſt ancient ſpelling, has probably 
deen prefixed, from the valuation put upon this inch, or ſpot 
of ground. The greateſt extent of the pariſh from N. to S., 
is five miles and a half; and, from E. to W., about five miles, 
which may contain about oO acres. The form of the pariſh 
i very irregular, being deeply indented in ſeveral places, by 
the adjacent pariſhes. The village of Dubieſide, which con- 
1871 | tains 
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tains near 209 inhabitants, and lies upon the Frith of Forth, 
on the W. fide of the mouth of the Leven, forms a part of 
this pariſh, though totally detached by the intervention of the 


init 
pariſh of Wemyſs. Markinch conſiſts of four ſtraths, or * 
valleys, running from W. to E., all of them approaching, and ndiv 
ſome of them joining one another on the E. Theſe ftraths 


are ſeparated by gently ſwelling hills, which riſe to no great of 
height, and, which are uſually called Laws. Theſe hills, or A 
laws, correſponding to the general riſe of the country from 


S. to N., gradually riſe above one another; the more north. 7 
erlx always overlooking thoſe that lie towards the 8. The 00 
hill on the northern boundary is in a line with the Lomond "oF 
hills, and forms a part of that track of high ground, which, * 
extending from W. to E., divides the northern from the 
ſouthern part of the county. R 

Soil, Climate, and Diſeaſes. —The ſoil of this pariſh is vw * 
rious. & ſmall part conſiſts of ſtrong clay, and deep loam. WW x. 


A larger proportion, of light loam, rich and fertile. There WW le 
is alſo a good deal of dry, gravelly, ſharp land, which, in 


to t] 
moiſt ſeaſons, yields plentiful: crops. But the largeſt pro- * 
portion is rather wet, and lies on a cold, tilly, or clayey bot- ¶ cu 


tom. Of this kind ſome is ſufficiently deep, and, in warm I kin. 
ſprings and ſummers, abundantly productive. But other 
parts of it are thin, and, when allowed to lie untilled, apt te 
run into heath, or coarſe benty graſs. The whole pariſh al- 4. 
moſt is arable, except a large moſs on the N. fide, and ſome 
ſwampy ground, which has been planted with fir, and other BY el 
kinds of barren timber. This pariſh has little ſhelter from 
the ſtorm in any direction, but ſuffers. moſt from the eaſter} 
winds, which, in the ſpring montbs eſpecially, are exceeding- 
I cold and penetrating, The climate, however, is tolerably 
mee and temperate, and the inhabitants. generally healthy. 

Rbeumatilm, 
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eumatiſm, conſumptions, and hyſtericks, are the moſt pre- 
niling diſeaſes, Nervous fevers are not uncommon, though 
{dom epidemical. During the incumbency of the preſent 
miniſter, ſeveral inſtances of ſcrofula and cancer have occur. 
red. The ſmall-pox is frequently very fatal. Though a few 
individuals have been reconciled to the practice of inccula- 
tion, yet the prejudices of the bulk of the common people a- 
ginſt it continue ſo ſtrong, that it has not yet been generally 
introduced. Children from 4 to 10, or 12 years of age, ſeem 
peculiarly liable to worms, particularly that ſpecies, called 
the teres, or long round worm. Some young people in this 
place, have been known to void, in the ſpace of 24 hours, up- 
wards of a ſcore of theſe worms, ſome of them 10, and 12 
inches long. 
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Rivers. — The river Leven, which iſſues from a large lake 
of the ſame name, lying about 5 or 6 miles to the weſtward, 
runs through this pariſh, and empties itſelf into the Frith of 
Forth, at the town of Leven. The Orr is another conſider- 
able river, riſing from a loch or lake, of the ſame name, alſo 
to the weſtward, and runs through the ſouthern part of the 
pariſh, joining the Leven about 2 miles below the pariſh 
church. In both theſe rivers there is plenty of different 
kinds of fiſh. Salmon, pikes, and burn trouts are the prin- 
cipal kinds. There is alſo to be found in them a ſpecies of 
trout, of a tolerable ſize, the fleſh of which is red, reſembling 
that of falmon, of a fine flavour, and very delicate. Thoſe 
who are fond of the amuſement of angling, can never miſs ex- 
&llent ſport in theſe rivers at the proper ſeaſons. 
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Roads and Bridge:. The great road from Kinghorn to Cu- 
par, and Dundee, runs through the weſt part of the pariſh ; 
and, fince the late turnpike ad for this county was obtained, 

| has 


— 
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has been moſtly put into excellent repair. On this road there 
are ſeveral bridges within the bounds of this pariſh; but; 
only of ſuch conſequence as to deſerve notice; one over the 
Orr, another over Lochty, a ſmall water, about a mile N. of 
the Orr; and another over the Leven, near Balbirnie. The 
firſt. of theſe is very old and narrow *. The other two have 
been lately rebuilt. There is another line of road, which 
leads from Kirkcaldy to Cupar, and paſles through the eaf.. 
ern part of the pariſh, On this road there 1s an excellent 
bridge over the Leven at Cameron. There is alſo a public 
road, which leads from Kinroſs to Leven, Largo, and the eaft 
coaſt, and nearly divides the pariſh in the middle. It is in 
tolerable order, though not yet in the ſame ſtate of repair 
with the two juſt now mentioned. On the W. road, there 
is a toll-bar near the northern extremity of the pariſh ; and 
another on the E. road, at Windygates, near Cameron bridge, 
Beſides the bridges already taken notice of, there is one over 
the Orr, about a mile and a half above its influx into the Le- 
ven; and two over the Leven, one at Balgonie, and the other 
at Balfour. The by-roads are in a very bad condition. In 
winter, and in wet weather, even during the ſummer months, 
they are, in many places, almoſt impaſſable. This evil the 
pariſh of Markinch feels in common with the reſt of the coun- 
ty; to remove which, ſome effectual remedy ought ſurely to 
be, as ſoon as poſſible, applied. Good toll roads are doubt- 
leſs highly advantageous to a country: but the advantage wil 
be almoſt entirely confined to paſſengers, and thoſe who live 
in the immediate neighbourhood, unleſs à ready communict- 
tion with theſe be opened up for the remoter parts of the 
country, by putting the by-roads into @ proper ſtate of re. 
pair. | 5 >. iy 

| Population 
It was built about 260 years ago, by James Bethune, archbiſhop of % 
Andrew's, ſoa to the laird of Balſour in this parith. 
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Population, _Markinch is, perhaps, one of the moſt popu- 
lous country pariſhes in Fife ; the number of ſouls amounting 
to nearly 2802, The return to Dr. Webſter in 1755, was 
only 2188, Hence there is an increaſe of about 612. This 
extraordinary population may be accounted for from the fol- 
lowing circumſtances; There are 7 villages in the pari h, 
which contain about 400 families; and two large collieries, 
which employ a great number of hands. The feuars are ve- 
ry numerous, being about 120. There are a great many mills, 
of different kinds, upon the Leven. Every farm of any con- 
fiderable extent has a cottage town upon it; and there is a 
great proportion of the heritors refident, who, beſides the ex- 
traordinary number of ſervants they keep, employ a much 
greater number of labouring people, than tenants could be 
ſuppoſed to do. 


Heritors and Rent. The principal heritors are the Earl of 
Leven, Mr. Balfour of Balbirnie, Colonel Wemyſs of Wemyſs, 
Mr. Bethune of Balfour, and the Counteſs of Rothes. Be- 
ſides theſe, there are ſeveral other reſpeQable gentlemen, who 
poſſeſs confiderable property in the pariſh, and a number of 
ſmall proprietors. The number of the whole is 21, of whom 


I1 are reſident. The valued rent amounts to 10,4561. 5 8. 


Scotch money. The real rent cannot be exactly aſcertained, as 


many of the proprietors are refident, and have a conſiderable 


Vol. XII. 3X quautity 

Since the year 1785, when the preſent incumbent was admitted, the po- 
pulation of the pariſh has increaſed about 200, owing to the re- erection of Eal- 
gonie colliery, which had not been wrought for 40 years, and a great many new 
feus, granted lately by the Earl of Leven. Within the lait fix or ſeven years, 


about 80 new houſes have been built, and 8 rebuilt, beſides a great many more, 


which are building. The expenſe of theſe buildings may amount to 4000 1. 


Sterling. The diviſion of the inhabitants, and any other circumſtance relative 


tothe population of the pariſh, neceſſary to be remarked, will be ſeen in the Sta- 
litical Table hereto annezed. | 
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quantity of their land in their own poſſeſſion. . As nearly ay 
it can be calculated, it may amount to upwards of 50co1, 
a-year, Within the laſt 20 years, the rents have riſen above 
2000 I. a- year; and they are daily advancing. The rent of 
land, let in large farms, is from 10 s. to 228. the acre. Small 
pieces of ground, if of ſuperior quality, or in the immediate 
_ neighbourhood of the villages, will bring from 30 s. to 408. 
the acre. | | 


Agriculture. — Some years ago, the method of farming, in this 
pariſh, was extremely rude, ſlovenly, and unproductive. Ex. 
cepting the pleaſure- ground around gentlemen's ſeats, and ſome 
encloſures, which the reſiding proprietors kept in their own 
hands, the whole pariſh almoſt Jay open and uneneloſed. Few 
turnips were ſown ; and very little ground laid out in clover 
and rye-grafs, The land was ill tilled; no pains taken to make, 
or to keep it clean, and the ſcanty allowance of manure in- 
Judictouſly applied. In conſequence of this, the grain was of 
an inferior quality, and brought a lower price at the market, 
But of late, by the example of the gentlemen, who begin to 
pay more attention to the improvement of their eſtates, by 
the regulations fixed in the new leaſes, and by the exertions 
of ſome intelligent, ſubſtantial, and enterpriſing farmers, agti- 
culture begins to aſſume a more promiſing aſpect. Though 
much of the pariſh ſtill lies open, encloſing is going on very 
rapidly. The turnip huſbandry, becomes more and more exten- 
five every year. A great deal of land, is ſown with clover and 
rye-graſs. More attention is paid to fallowing, and cleaning; 
and more judgment ſhown in cropping the lands. The ju- 
dicious farmer keeps more of his land for hay and paſture, 
and leſs in tillage than formerly; by theſe means, as well a 
by the quantity of turnips raiſed, and conſumed upon his farm, 
the quantity of manure is increaſed, and he enabled, to do 
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more juſtice to his grounds, The uſe of lime too, as a ma- 
nure, is becoming very general. One tenant lately laid up- 
on his farm, upwards of 4 500 bolls of ſhells, or unſlacked 
lime, in one ſeaſon. The Scots plough is ſtill uſed by many, 
but its conſtrution has been much improved, by which 
means it is rendered eaſier for the . horſes, and makes better 
work, than formerly. However, the Engliſh plough, with 
the curved mould board, of caſt metal, is coming faſt into uſe. 
Where the land is dry and clean, a couple of horſes are only 
yoked into the plough, and the man who holds the plough, 
drives the horſes : but in wet, deep, and ſtrong land, cattle 
are till uſed along with the horſes. This method is certain- 
ly very proper, for ſuch a ſoil; as the fleady, deliberate ſtep 
of the cattle gives a due check to the hurry aud impatient 
ardour, natural to horſes, in wet deep ground “. 


Produce.— Oats, and barley, or blanded bear, are the pre- 
railing crops. Blanded bear, or rammel, as the country peo- 
ple here call it, is the prodnce of barley and common bear 
lown in a mixed ſtate, Theſe are diſtinguiſhed chiefly by the 
form or ſtructure of the ear; the barley having only two 
rows of grain, and the common bear fix. Barley is a ſtrong. 
er and larger grain than the bear. It hes longer in the ground 
before it {prings, and 1s later in ripening. And the ſame dif- 

3X 2 ference 


* Though improvements in agriculture are making conſiderable advances, 
Jet there is one bar, which, unleſs removed, muſt greatly retard their progreſs, 
nd Fe vent their ever coming to perfection; I mean the diſinclination of the 
propridtors to give leaſes of a fufficient length of time. To encloſe, and ſub- 
diride, and clean, and manure to purpoſe, a farm of any conſiderable extent, 
would require from 5001. to 1000 l. But there are few farmers who would 
lk ſuch an expenſe upon a leaſe of 19 years. To accelerate. the improvement 


| of land, and to bring it to its higheſt ſtate of cultivation, the proprietors muſt 


either encourage the exertions of the farmer, by granting longer leaſcs, or take 
Re trouble and expenſes upon themſclves, 
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ference is obſervable, when they are made into malt, Tt js 
remarkable, however, that when barley and common bear 
have been cultivated, for ſome time, in a mixed ſtate, they 
ſpring, and ripen, and malten 'equally ; and little difference 
in point of ſtrength or fize is diſcernible. This is probably 
owing to the pollen of the two ſpecies mixing and falling in. 
diſeriminately upon bath, when the plant is impregnated, and 
thereby producing a ſameneſs in the quality of the grain, 
whilſt the external form of the ear of each is preſerved dif. 
tint. Correſponding to this idea, the blanded bear holds a 
middle-place, in point pf quality, between barley and com- 
mon bear. Though inferior to the former, it is of a better 
quality than the latter, This mixed kind of grain is wear- 
ing out, and the culture of clean barley becoming more ge- 
neral. Till lately, little wheat was ſown in this pariſh : at 
preſent, between 80 and 100 acres may be raiſed annually, 
It is doubtful, however, when the nature of the foil, in ge, 
neral, is conſidered, whether it would be advantageous to the 
farmers here, to puſh the cultivation of wheat to any conſi- 
derable extent, at leaſt, till the improvement of the ground 
is brought to a higher degree of perfection than it is at pre- 
ſent. Nearly as much land may be employed in raiſing peaſe 
and beans ; and upwards of 199 acres for flax, It may be 
proper to obſerve here, that whilſt improvements of other 
kinds have been attended to, the culture of flax ſtill conti, 
nues to be conducted in a very injudicious and unprofitable 
manner. The farmers, beſides ſowing a quantity for them. 
_ ſelves, their ſcryants, and harveſt reapers, let ſo much of 
their land to others, who either are adventurers in that ar- 
ticle, and raiſe conſiderable quantities, or who raiſe it ſolely 
For the uſe of their own families, Little attention is paid 
either to the choice of the foil, or the preparation of the 
ground ; and of courſe, whilſt the produQ is ſmall, gener. 
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ly not above two, and ſometimes not above one tron ſtone, 


from the peck of ſeed, the land is ſcourged, and a great deal 
of extraordinary labour and manure neceſſary to fit it for a 
ſucceeding crop. Potatoes too are raiſed in large quantities. 
Beſides what every farmer plants for his own uſe, all the 
cottagers upon the farm, and many of the inhabitants of the 
adjacent villages, take as much land for potatoes as they can 
plant with their aſhes, and what dung they can procure; and 
for this, they either pay money, or labour in harveſt, The 


rent at which land is let, for flax or potatoes, is generally from 


zl. to 41. the acre; and when let in ſmaller quantities, it is 


from 15 d. to 18d, the 100 ſquare yards, 


Cattle.—-The breeding of horſes, and particularly of black 
cattle, has of late become an obje& of general attention. 
Moſt of the principal farmers, belides rearing young cattle, 
graze in ſummer, and feed upon turnips in winter, a con- 
fiderable number for the butcher. Formerly, every farmer, 


almoſt, kept a quantity of ſheep; but now they are totally 
baniſhed, except a few, which ſome of the reſiding proprie- 


tors breed for their own uſe, and theſe are moſtly of the large. 
white faced kind. The farm ſteads, with a few exceptions, 
are ample and commodious, and every farm of any conſider- 
able extent, has a cottage town upon it. This is of great ad- 
vantage to the farmer ; as it enables him to furniſh a houſe and 
garden, or kail-yard, to ſuch of his men ſervants as are mar- 


ried; and the other houſes he can let upon ſuch terms, as ts. 


ſecure the labour of the cottagers in harveſt, or at any other 
ſeaſon, when extraordinary aſſiſtance may be neceſlary, 


Mills and Multures,—There are a great many corn mills 
in the-pariſh; every heritor of any conſiderable property, or 


ho has the command of water, having a mill upon his eſtate, 


to 
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to which his tenants are uſually thirled. The multures ate 
very high, amounting to one 1 3th part of the value of the 
grain carried to the mill. For this, it is true, the mill maſ. 
ter does a great deal of duty. He carries the grain from the 
farmer's barn, dries, and grinds it, and brings it home, 


Manufafures.—On the Leven, near Balbirnie bridge, a 
manufacture of lintſeed oil hath been eſtabliſhed for a good 
many years, which hath been carried on to a conſiderable ex. 
tent. This manufacture is not only profitable to the manu. 
faQturers themſelves, but advantageous to the country around, 


as it furniſhes a ready market, and ready money, for all the 


lintſeed produced in the neighbourhood, which, being unfit 
for ſowing, could not turn to account any other way.—There 
is alſo in this pariſh, a bleachfield, where a large quanti- 
ty of cloth is whitened every year. It is under the beſt 
management, and gives general ſatisfaction. In the vil 
lage of Markinch, a ſtocking manufacture has been ſet on 
foot lately, and promiſes to do well. Some time ago, a con- 
fiderable quantity of brown linen was manufactured for ſale, 
But of late, that kind of work has been moſtly relinquiſhed, 
and the weavers, not engaged in country work, have been 
employed by the great manufacturers on the eoaſt, in making 
checks and ticks, and from the flourifhing ſtate of theſe ma- 
nufactures, and the extraordinary riſe of wages, the number 
of weavers hath greatly increaſed. There are a few who 
carry on buſineſs for themſelves, on a ſmall ſcale, and employ 
from 6 to 12 hands. ManufaQures of different kinds, par- 
ticularly of ſpinning and weaving, might be carried on in 
this pariſh with much advantage. The water of Leven at- 
fords many excellent ſituations for machinery. Coal is at 
hand, and abundant. There is great plenty of good freeſtone 
for building; and, therefore, ſhould any man of ability and 
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enterpriſe ſet a buſineſs of this Kind on foot, it might be 
highly beneficial to himſelf, and to the country around ; and 
would be well worthy the countenance and encouragement of 
the gentlemen in the immediate neighbourhood ; as, by em- 
ploying a number of hands, it would furniſh a ready market 
for the produce of their eſtates, and of courſe heighten their 
value. 


Ecclgſiaſtical State. The church of Markinch is a very an- 
cient place of religious wotſhip“. The King 1s patron. The 
living conſiſts of 128 bolls of victual, Linlithgow meaſure, 
half meal and half barley, and 500 1. Scotch, in money; in- 
cluding 100 l. Scotch for communion elements, beſides a manſe 
and 8 acres of glebe T. There are no Seceding meeting- 
houſes in this pariſh, The great body of the people conti- 
nue ſtedfaſtly attached to the Eſtabliſned Church, about one 
16th part only having joined the different ſectaries. 


Schools. 


It was given by Maldvinus, Biſhop of St. Andrew's, to the Culdees in the 
oth century. Towards the end of the 12th century, it was mortified to the 
Priory of St. Andrew's, by Eugenius the ſon of Hugo, a ſecond ſon of Gilli- 
michel M' Duff, the 4th Earl of Fife, which deed was confirmed by a charter 
of King William. From this Eugenius, the family of the Earl of Wemyfs is 
luppoſed to have ſprung. About the beginning of the 17th century, the ſmall 
parſonage of Kirkforthar, belonging to Lindſay of Kirkforthar, a cadet ofthe 
family of Crawford, was ſuppreſſed and annexed to Markinch. The ruins of 
the church of Kirktorthar are ſtill to be ſeen : they ſtand in the middle of the 
eld church-yard, or burying-ground, which is encloſed by a wall; and there 
many of the people belonging to that diſtrict {till bury their dead. 


f In the year 1636, the ſtipend received a ſmall augmentation on account of 


the annexation of Kirkforthar. Since that period, it has been but once aug- 
mented, and the augmentation got, was only ze l. of money, and the conver- 
hon of ſome oats into meal. Among the predeceſſors of the preſent incumbent 
yas Mr, Tullidelph, afterward Principal of the College of St. Andrew's. 
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Schools.—There is one eſtabliſhed ſchoolmaſter in this pa. 
Tilh. He has a good houſe and garden, with a ſalary of 10]. 
a- year. The ſchool-fees are, 38. for teaching latin, 28. 6d. 
for arithmetic, 28. for writing, and 18. 6d. for engliſh. And, 
as the village ot Markinch, and the country in the imme. 
diate neighbourhood, are very populous, the emoluments are 
confiderable. Including precentor's fees, and other perqui- 
fites, they may amount to 50 l. a-year. Beſides the eſtabliſh. 
ed ſchool, there are 6 private ſchools in different parts of the 
pariſh, the moſt conſiderable of which, is fixed at the Coal. 
town of Balgonie. This is under the immediate patronage 
of Lady Balgonie, who has built, at her own expenle, a 
ſchool-houſe, and a houſe for the ſchoolmaſter; and by the 
encouragement ſhe ha a l rded, and the perſonal attention ſhe 
has paid to it, has greatly contributed to its proſperity and 
ſucceſs. Her Ladyſhip has alſo eſtabliſhed, at the ſame place, 
a ſchool for teaching young girls to ſew z and has provided a 
houſe for the miſtreſs, with an apartment for teaching, and 
has given ſuch encouragement, as to induce a woman of cha- 
racter and abilities to undertake the management of it. At 
theſe different ſchools, upwards of 200 children are conſtant- 
ly taught, almoſt all of whom belong to the pariſh. 

State of the Poor. There are at preſent 20 poor people on 
the roll, who get regular fupply every week; befides ſeveral 
others, who are aſſiſted occaſionally as their neceſſities require. 
The ſum expended annually for this purpoſe, is abcait 601, 
Sterling, ariſing from a fund of 320 l., the weekly collec- 
tions at the church-door, and the dues of the mortcloths. 
There are no begging poor belonging to the pariih, 


Prices of Grain and Proviſions. For ſome years paſt, the 
average price of wheat has been 20 8., of barley 158. ol 
| 3 blanded 
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ite blanded bear 14 8., of common bear 13s. 4d., of oats 12 8., 
1, and of oatmeal 158. the boll. The wheat boll is nearly 4 
d. Wincheſter buſhels, the barley and oat boll 6 Wincheſter 
id, buſhels, and the meal boll 8 Dutch ſtone. Beef, mutton, 
je- pork, lamb, and veal, ſell commonly at 44 d. the pound, of 
are 22 ounces. At particular ſeaſons, however, when theſe ar- 
ui ticles are plentiful, they fall to 34 d., and at other times, 
h- WH when they are ſcarce, riſe to 5; d., or even to 6d. the pound. 
the The price of all kinds of poultry has advanced greatly of 
al. late. A fed gooſe will ſell at 3 8. 6 d., a turkey at 48., a hen 
age at 18., and chickens at 6d. or 8 d. the pair. Butter ſells at 
, 9d., common cheeſe at 3d., and ſweet milk cheeſe. at 4d. 


the W the pound. Butter and cheeſe are ſold by the ſame weight 


ſhe W with butcher meat. Some years ago, fiſh of all kinds were 
and WH abundant and cheap. But now the price is more than doubled. 
ce, W This extraordinary riſe is owing partly to ſcarcity, and, partly. 
dz MW to the increaſed conſumption of the Edinburgh. market. 


ha- Prices of Labour. — The wages of day-labourers, from, 
At March to October, are from 1 8. to 1 8. 2 d., and for the reft- 


ture of the work in which they are employed. In harveſt, 
men get 10 d., and women 8 d. a-day, with their meat. 
When hired for the whole harveſt, men have a guinea, and 
women 15 8. or 16 8. and their maintainance ; and generally 
the privilege of ſome lint ſown. Men ſervants, who eat in 
the houſe, get of wages from 5 1. to 7 1. a- year, and maid ſer- 
vants from, 21. to 31. Farm ſervants, who furniſh their own 


eral 


lire. 


50 I, 


delides their wages. Sometimes. they have a houſe: and kail- 
yard, and a cow fed through the year, and, in that caſe, their 
wages are not ſo high. Tailors get 8d. a-day, with their 
meat; maſons have 1 8. 8d. ; and carpenters 18. 6d. With- 
Vor. XII. 3 * | in 


the 


of the year from 8 d. to ro d., varying according to the na- 


proviſions, get 64 bolls of meal, and an allowance for milk, 
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in theſe laſt ten years, the price of labour, in general, has ad. 
vanced in the proportion of 3 to 2. 


Inns, and Ale-houſes.— Upon the W. road, there are two 
excellent inns, the New Inn at Pittillock- ford, and the Plaſter. 
ers, hear Balbirnie bridge. Theſe are ſuperior to moſt, and 
equal to any in the county. There are 10 ale-houſes in the 
pariſh, which ſell porter, whiſky, and ſmall-beer. Some of 
theſe brew, and the reſt purchaſe ſmall-beer from brewers, 
partly for ſale in the houſe, and partly to ſupply private fa. 
milies with that article. Though ale-houſes are generally 
hurtful to the induſtry and morals of the people, theſe bad ef. 
fefts have not t been ſenkibly felt in this Prin- 5 


Minerals and Fulſili.— In the eſtate of Balbirnie, there is 
an extenſive bed of ſhell marl. The ſhells are moſtly wilks 
(periwinkles) and muſcles. When expoſed to the air, they fall 
in a ſhort time to powder. The medium thickneſs of the bed 
18 3+ feet under 2 cover of 7 or 8 feet. This marl was diſco- 
vered a great many years ago; and it is ſurpriſing, that ſuch 
2 fund. of manure ſhould have been neglected for ſo long a 
time, eſpecially as there is level enough to drain it, at no 
great expenſe. There is abundance of freeſtone in the pariſh, 
and ſome of it of excellent quality. On the N. fide of the 
pariſh, there is a large moſs, from which a conſiderable quan- 
tity of peats, is dug every year. Theſe are partly uſed by 
the poorer people in the immediate neighbourhood, and part- 
ly carried to more Gflant * and fold for the purpoſe of 
kindling fires.” ' | 

But what chiefly deſerves to be mentioned under this 
article, is the plentiful ſupply of excellent coal, which this 
youre ___ Nea coal is within a | wile and a half 

2 8. E. 
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8. E. of the village, and Balbirnie coal within half that 
diſtance to the W. Both theſe collieries are too diſtant from 
a ſea-port for Exportation ; but the whole inland part of Fife, 
for many miles round, and even N. to the river Tay, is ſup- 
plied from them; The former has a water engine, with a 
wheel 26 feet diameter, which works two pumps to the depth 


FA 3 of 


wrought upwards of 300, ſome ſay'sc0 Fears ago. As far back as the year 1 517, 
the Coaltowy of Balgonie is mentioned in a ſcheme of diviſion and valuation of 
the county of Fife; of that date. The name of the village evidently indicates, that 
it had been originally built for the accommodation of the colliers, or, becauſe 
built on the ground where coal had been found and wrought. But fince it had 
grown to ſuch conſideration at the above mentioned period, as to be taken uo- 
tice of in the general deſcription and valuation of the county, it muſt have ex- 
iſted, and, of courſe; the coal muſt have been wrought for a conſiderable time 
before. That this coal had been wrought at ancarly period, to a conſiderable ex- 
tent, appears from the coal waſte, wich can yet be traced for upw -ards of 
3 miles along the line of bearing, and which had been dried by a free level to 
the depth, at an average, of 14 fathoms. It would appear, however, that when 
the free level coal was wrought out, the workings ceaſed. How long ago this 
happened, it is impoſſible to ſay. The grandfather of the oldeſt man living on 
the ſpot 60 years ago, had neither ſeen it wrought, nor had he ſeen any perſon 
who could tell at what period it ſtopped. In the year 1731, it was again ſet 
a-yoing by Alexander Earl of Leven, who erected a water engine, which 
wrought two ſers of pumps, with 9 inch working barrels, and which dried the 
ccal to the depth of 30 fathoms. In the year 1732, this coal was let to tackſ- 
men, who carried it on for ſome years, but meeting with large hitches yielding 
much water, their engine was overpowered, which obliged the tackſman to a- 
band on this ſpot, and erect a wind-mill at a little diſtance on the crop, leaving 
a ſufficient barrier to keep off the water, which drained a ſmall breaſt of the 
coal. This mill wrought an $ inch bore 14 fathoms deep, which enabled them 
to carry on a more extenſive winning * farther on the dip, than the old level free 
waſtes. Dvucing this operation, Ocorge Ealtour, Eſq. of Balbirnie, wrought up 
a level to the coal in his cſtate, anno 1740, which enabled him to underſell the 
tackſman of this coal; by which means, in 1745, they were obliged to give it up, 
there not being demand for both. Nothing more was done till the year 1785, 
when Lord Balgonie erected it again, by fitting up the preſent engine. 


* Whatever extent of coal is dried, either by a free level, or an engine, it is 
called, in the language of the colliers, a winning, i. e. a gaining of the cout. 
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of zo fathoms, with 124 inch working barrels. - What the 
late tackſman intended, is now carried into effect by the pre- 
ſent winning, which commands a very ſine breaſt of coal in 
both ſeams. The lowermoſt ſeam is yet untouched with 
this winning. The main ſeam, now working, conſiſts of 


Feet. Inch. 
A mixture of ſplint cherry coal and rough coal, 3 © 
Stone, - - - - - 0. 4 
Rough coal, which includes 9 inches of fine cherry, 3 © 
Stone, - N - — — — 4 
Rough coal, 0 - 1 
Stone, - - - - - 9 8 
Fine ſtrong ſplint, — - - KM 
Fine Cherry, - - - — © 4 


Total between rodf and pavement, 9 11 


The roof conſiſts of hard blue till, about 10 feet thick, above 
which are ſtrong poſts of freeſtone, ſome of which are very 
hard. The other ſeam lies 10 fathoms deeper; if is ſaid to 
be a very fine coal, 7 feet thick, but has ſome ſmall ribs of 
ſtone in it. The average out- put for the laſt four years is a- 
bout zo tons a- day, and ſo much is the caſe altered ſince 1743, 
that there is a great demand, and the conſumption is daily 
increaſing. This coal dips to the E. at the engine, but to the 
S. E., after paſſing a large hitch about 500 yards from the 
engine pit, on the line of bearing at the crop, the dip, or de- 
clivity, is exactly a fathom in 3; but, in the dip workings, 
only one fathom in 4+; which gives ground to believe that it 
will at laſt flatten altogether, and cven crop out at the oppo- 
ſite point of the compaſs, which, if the caſe, will make it a ve» 
ry productive colliery 
Balbirnie coal lies both in the Balbirnie eſtate, the proper- 
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ty of John Balfour, Eſq. and in Leſlie eſtate, the propetty-of 


the Counteſs of Rothes, being one and the ſame ſeam: and is 


called Leſlie or Balbirnie coal, according to the eſtate, in which 
the works are for the time. But as almoſt the whole of it, 
level free, and more than half the underlevel are in Balbirnie 
eſtate, it is generally known by the name of Balbirnie coal “, 


and conſiſts of two ſpecies, called the little coal and the great 


coal, The quality of the little coal is extremely good. It is 
a cherry coal, has ſomething of the caking quality, as it works 
iron very well, and is the only coal in this part of Fife that 
will do ſo ; for which purpoſe the very ſmalleſt particles of 
it are ſold to the ſmiths on the coaſt of Fife, from Dyſart to 
St. Andrew's, and the whole inland part of the country, ex- 
tending to xeo0 tons annually, beſides the quantity of great 
coal, in the ſtate aftermentioned. It varies in thickneſs from 
6 feet to 4 feet. The diſtance between roof and pavement is 
generally the ſame. When a ſtone is found in the middle of the 


ſeam, the coal diminiſhes in thickneſs, as the ſtone increaſes, 


till at laſt, if the ſtone be very thick, the coal is ſo much thin- 
ned as to be hardly worth working. This field of coal 1s not 
a regular 


* When this coal was firſt diſcovered, cannot now be known, but it appears 
to have been wrought at an early period near Balbirnie Burns, firſt by a free 
level, and afterward by ſome ſort of pumps, at a place called the Pump Sink, 
to the northward of Balbirnie houſe. Old pits can be here traced along the 
crop, but the period theſe were wrought, is unknown. About the year 1730, 
George Balfour, Eſquire of Balbirnie, a gentleman who had paid conſiderable 
attention to the ſtudy of mineralogy, began firſt to trace the ſtrata by bores 
and otherwiſe, from theſe old waſtes, through great part of his eſtate to the 
tiver Leven, nearly one mile diſtant ;—then began at the river, and, by a ſtone 
tne acroſs the metals, wrought into the coal, and thus made it level free to a 
creat extent, about the year 1740. By this level, it was wrought from that 
date, till the year 1980. In ſinking the firſt pit on the level, a ſeam was found 
8 inches thick of the little coal, and through the whole field it is exactly 2x 
leet above the main coal every where. The ſame gentleman bored 12 fathoms 


through the main coal ip ſearch of other ſeams, but found none above 3 inches 
thick, | 
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a regular ohe: it lies very nearly in the form of a horſe. ſhor, 
ſuppoſing it 5 or 6 times broader than ordinary, and the open 
ſpace of the common fize. At the place where firſt diſcover. 
ed, a little to the N. of the river Leven, the dip was direQly 
S. In working forward, the field divided in two; one level 
run toward the N. W., another to the N. E., and the croy 
was wrought till within 12 feet of the ſurface, The two 
branches of the level ſeparated further and further, and the 
two crops did the ſame, leaving a ſpace of many hundred fa. 
thoms between, in which was neither coal, nor appearance of 
it : this ſpace reſembled the open part of the horſe-ſhoe. The 
encreaſing conſumption of coal will appear from the — g 
ſtate : 


From 1740 to 1963, the quantity of coal ſold at Balbirnie appears to 

have been 42;135 loads, or 8,427 tons annually, which, in 23 years, is 192,31: 
From 1963 to 1977, both incluſive, the average ſales were 46,719 

loads, or 9,343 tons annually, Þ « - - - 140,157 
From 1778 to 2792, both incluſive, the average quantity was 54,660 

loads *, or $0,932 tons annually, - - - - 163,980 
In 1784, owing to a ſcheme of lowering the price of the coal to all 

who were more than ten miles diſtant from the coat-works, there 

was an additional quantity ſold, not included in the foregoing aver- 

age, of > 0 w -—M * - - 4047 


— — 


Total number of tons ſold in 542 years, 500,995 
On the ſuppoſition, that the demand for coal ſhould not in- 
creaſe above the average of the laſt x5 years, being 10,933 
tons annually, but continue the ſame ; and although one halt 
of the whole field of coal were yet entire (which certainly is 
not the caſe), an equal quantity would be entirely exhauſted 
in leſs than 46 years. But the increaſing conſumption mult 
be immenſe, when it is conſidered, that during the firſt 49 
years, there was no other coal-work, except this, to ſupply 
this 
*The loads in the above computation contain 27 ſtone Dutch weight each, 
which is one third more than the ſale load, or load ſold to the country. Ti» 
former is known by the name of the collier's load. 
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this part of Fife, and that during the laſt ſeven years the coal 
of Balgonie has alſo been wrought, and has ſupplied the coun. 
try with gooo tons annually, notwithſtanding of which, the 
conſumption of this coal is continually on the increaſe *. 
Antiquities, 


Since 1780, 3 water engines have been erected upon this coal. The firſt 
works 2 pumps, 14 inch working barrels; the ſecond, 2 pumps of 11 inches dia» 
meter; the third, 2 pumps 15 inch diameter, of the working barrel; and a- 
bout 20 fathoms left from the coal, to a mine in which the water is delivered 
; fathoms below the ſurface of the ground. Above the rock is gravel, which 
admits the winter rains to paſs through the numerous cutters in the ſtrata, 
conveys it down to the coal, and 1s the great cauſe of ſuch powerſul engines 
being neceſſary to drain the coal. It is a pretty general opinion, that all coals 
are as good in quality, or better, in the dip than towards the crop. Alſo, that 
any coal once diſcoyered, may be wrought to any depth from which it is poſ- 
ſible to draw the water. But what has recently happened in this very coal, 
gives reaſon to believe that opinion, however general, to be erroneous; for, 
when the engines were firſt erected, from the favourable appearance of the 
{urface of the ground, compoſed of flat and gently riſing fields of vaſt extent, 
and from the extreme flatneſs of the coal, which did not dip abore 1 in 12, of- 
ten not above 1 foot in 20, it had the appearance of being almoſt inexhauſt- 
able, or, at leaſt, that the under level coal would be much more extenſive than 
the crop already wrought ; but the very reverſe of this was found to be the 
cale. An engine exected at the trifling depth of 20 fathoms, in the ſhort ſpace 
of 10 years from its erection, was found not only deep enough, but actually 
deeper than any coal in that field. In working up the engine level, it was 
found to go deeper than any part of the coal: dead water was kept till the coal 
was found entirely cut off in the dip by a gravel dike, compoſed of gravel and 
large bullet whin ſtones, all of them "rounded as if they had been long toſſed 
about in water. The level was puſhed on through this gravel, till it was found 
impracticable to proceed with ſafety to the workmen : the coal was, therefore, 
wrought along the fide of this dike, as deep as there was any coal, and in the 
progreſs of the work, the coal to the dip on the welt fide of the field, which 
this engine was erected to drain, not only turned out to be of bad quality, but 
ts thickneſs was diminiſhed by a hard tone which divided the ſeam in two, 
extending from r to 4 feet in thickneſs, ſo. hard as only to be wrought with 
gunpowder ; which added ſo much to the expenſe, that the coal could not be 
vrought with profit, and was therefore abandoned altogether, and the third 
engine erected on theyE. part of the ſame coal where the ſeam was found 6 
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Antiquities, Cc. —Balgonie caſtle, one of the ſeats of the 
Earl of Leven, is a fabric of great antiquity, and confi. 


derable 

feet thick, without any ſtone at all. The proprietor wrought up a level along #9 
the fide of the river Leven, about half a mile in length, which leſſened the lit WI not 
of the engine 5 fathoms. In working up this mine, about 150 fathoms from the exc 
place where he intended to erect his engine, he found the metals on edge perfed. aſl 
IF perpendicular ; a little further, he found them dip 1 fathom in 3, and that to fiel 
the weſt, directly contrary to the dip of the coal, and there he found two ſeams yor 
of coal, with 4 fathoms of ſtone between them; the firſt, 24 feet, and the other, pre 
3 feet thick, dip 1 in 3. About 50 fathoms farther, he found flat metal rifing ſea 
to the weſt, the proper riſe of the coal in that part of the field. Theſe ap. ſeq 
pearances gave him reaſon to believe the main coal did not extend far to the } 
dip, but was either cut off by theſe edge metals, or would be found on the dip iu 

fou 


ſeparated by a ſtone into two ſeams, and ſuddenly thrown out to the ſurface in 
the form of the two ſeams he had diſcovered in his mine, by a rife of 1 fathom yet 
in 3, directly contrary to the ordinary crop of the coal. In order to diſcover we 
this, as ſoon as the engine was erected, a level mine was puſhed on to the wa 
eaſtward : The coal was found perfectly good till he approached within 50 fa- wy 
thoms of the edge metals, where a ſtone made its appearance in the middle qui 
of the coal, one inch thick, 6 fathoms farther, it increaſed to 18 inches thick, wi 
and continued to increaſe till it vas found impracticable to be wrought, and | 
appeared fairly to divide the ſeam of coal in two, correfponding in thickneſs to cit 
the two edge ſeams he had diſcovered in the faid mine. The coal continues flat, "0 
dut it can hardly be doubted, that if the level is driven 20 fathoms farther, it 
will riſe the oppoſite way, 1 fathom in 3%. Since this is the cafe upon the E. 
part of the field, it is not eaſy to account, why the ſame thing has not happened 
on the weſt part of the ſame field, where the gravel dike intervenes, and cuts 
off the coal in place of the edge metals: the probability is, that the edge 
metals are alſo there, and that the coal will terminate and be thrown out to. 
the ſurface by them in the ſame way, though in this part the gravel dike ſeems 
to be thruſt in, between the flat and the edge metals; and is of great thick- 
nefs, as a trial was made at right angles, a hundred fathoms diſtant, and 17 fa. 

thoms. 


® off; 


"2-2 2-26-21 


— 
— 


* Since writing the above, an upſet has been puſhed forward, and the coal 
a#ually found to riſe, as ſuppoſed above, 1 fathom in 5 and it will, no doubt, 
a little further on, riſe 1 fathom in 3, and crop out at the ſurface ; and tht 
tone will increaſe in thickneſs, till it is found 7 fathoms at the ſurface, and 
the main coal is thrown out there, in the form of the two ſeams, above met» 
tioned. 
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lerable ſtrength. The time when it was built cannot be 
exactly aſcertained ; but from the beſt information that can 
Vor. XII. 3 Z be 


# thom deep, where, in place of the rock and ordinary metals above the coal, 


nothing but gravel was found ; from which it may be concluded, that the dike 
exceeds 100 fathoms in thickneſs, how much more, it is hard to ſay; at the 
diſtance of another 100 fathoms, the edge metals are ſeen in this part of the 
held alſo, which deſtroys every hope of the main coal being again found be- 
yond the dike. From what bas appeared in the eaſt part of the field, it ſeems 
pretty certain; that if the coal is found at all, it will be in the form of two 
ſeams on edge, thruſt ſuddenly up to the ſurface by that edge metals, and con- 
ſequently of ſmall extent and little value. 

From what is above recited, it may be inferred, that it is not always ſafe to 
truſt to the dip fide of a ſeam of coal being of value, though the crop has been 
found good, which was the caſe here, the crop baving been wrought for 40 
years, and every where in the natural level found good, and yet the dip on the 
weſt half of the field has been exhauſted in leſs than 12 years, at leaſt, all that 
was found valuable in it ; how long the dip of the eait part of the field now 
working may laſt; it is hard- to ſay, though it is ſcarce poſſible, allowing the 
quality to be gdod through the whole extent of the known field, that any coal 
will remain te work go years hence. 

From the foregoing hiſtory of two valuable fields of coal, and facts above re- 
cited, ſome very important concluſions may be drawn, viz. 

i. The limited and ſmall extent of coal fields. 

2. The increaſing conſumption. of the coal and its limited extent, gives rea- 
ſon to apprehend its being totally exhauſted; 

The limited extent of all coal, may be inferred from its being impoſſible to 
trace any, very far in the line of bearing. Balgonie coal may be ranked a- 
mong the regular ones, as the line of bearing is the ſame with the genera! bear- 
ing of the ſtrata in the greateſt part of Britain, where they are not thrown out 
of their courſe by ad ventitious cauſes, ſuch as dikes, mountain rocks of a dif- 
ferent ſpecies from the ſtrata that accompany coal, and ſometimes by the wav- 
ing and twiſting of the coal metals themſelves, which frequently alter the line 
of bearing, as well as the dip of the coal, to all the points of the compaſs. 
Such regular ſeams as this, with ſo conſiderable a dip, may be thrown out, of 
their courſe by dikes and flips, but generally keep the ſame line of bearing. 
The very flat ſeams, ſuch as Balbirnie coal, being much more liable to wave 
and twiſt, till the dip and crop are in the oppoſite direction from the regular 
courſe of bearing. It may be worth inquiry, why the moſt regular ſeams of 
coal can be ſeldom purſued in the line of bearing above a few miles, for. the 
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be got, it appears to be of the ſame age with the cathe. 
dral of St. Andrew's, which was built in the 12th cen. 
tury, 
fact is, few or no ſeams in this part of Fife, reach above 2 or 3 miles in length 
at moſt, and many not half that diſtance ; for inſtance, Dyſart coal which has the 
ſame line of bearing with Balgonie, has been wrought from the ſea-ſide about 
2 miles, where, near the water of Orr, it is entirely cut of and no more ſeen; 
About balf a mile E., and 1 mile N., the 8. extremity of Balgonie coal ap- 
pears, and keeps the ſame line of bearing, as well as reſembles Dyſart coal 
ſomewhat in quality, but not in thickneſs ; Dyſart coal being 22 feet, and Bal. 
gonie coal only 9 feet tick; the declivity pretty much the ſame. At the dil. 
tance of 3 miles, this coal, and all rhe ſtrata accompanying it, is alſo cut of; 
and not the leaſt veſtige or appearance of that coal, or any other, has been dis- 
covered within ſome miles of it. Wemyſs coal, Methel, and Durrie coal, are 
as regular ſeams as either Dyſart or Balgonie; but none of them can be traced 
farther in the line of bearing; they are all cut off in the ſame manner before 
they are 2 miles from the fea. The more inland coals diftant 8 or 10 miles 
from the Frith of Forth, fuch as Burnturk, Pitleſſie, Divan, and Clatty, are 
ſituated va the ſides of hills of ſmall extent, the metals of which have no con- 
tinued line either of bearing or declivity; and the coal in theſe ſituations con- 
ſequently ſubject to all the ifregularities ever found in coal works. Some of 
the ſeams are even feen to crop out quite round a ſmall eminence. And even 
ſmall as the extent of theſe fields is, the coal is found full of dikes, hitches, 
and all imaginable troubles ; which render them ſcarce worth working. Be- 
yond this, in the flat country, along the bariks of the Eden, no coal has ever 
been diſcovered. And from this to the Tay, there are no ſtrata ever diſcovered 
that indicate coal being there: nor are there ſufficient ſymptoms even to en- 
courage trials for coal, with any rational hope of ſucceſs. 
© The Fife coals, even the moſt regular, being thus contracted in the line of 
beating, are comparatively of very ſmall extent, compared with the idea 3 
ranger has of them, on a flight view of the number of pits he ſees at work 
on the various ſeams. Such a perſon, if unacquainted with the natural hiſtory 
of coal and its ſtrata, is apt to ſuppoſe the whole country full of coal; the very 
dikes and interruptions in the bearing of the ſtrata, increaſes the deception, 
ſhowing, as he ſuppoſes, a ſtill greater aumber of ſeams and extent of coal 
For inſtance, a perſon unacquainted with the interruptions met with in coal 
fields, ſees Dyſart coal and Balgonie both at work, he imagines the one may be 
wrought N. on the line of bearing, as far as the Lomonds, 6 miles diſtant, and 
the other S. to the ſea, and N. to the Eden, whenever the proprietors chooſe to 
do ſo; and hence he concludes, both coals almoſt inexhauſtible ; 9 
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tury. This caſtle is pleaſantly ſituated on the S. bank of the 
Leven, elevated about 36 feet above the bed of the river. It 
34 2 1s 


the ſubject thoroughly by proper judges, and they will declare the attempt 
vain, to purſue the one further N., or the other either S. or N., than it has been 
already done. And what he imagined inexhauſtible ſeams, may poſſibly be 
entirely wrought out in leſs than zoo years. I ſhall not attempt to account for 


the frequent interruptions in the line of bearing of the coal, and all other ſtrata. 


I have only pointed out the fact, that neither coal nor any other ſtrata what- 
ever, can be traced to any conſiderable diſtance, without ſuch interruptions be- 
ing met with. What actually happened in working the dip of Balbirny coal, 
may happen in a hundred others, where the probability of the dip being both 
good and extenſive, caunot poflibly be greater, than it was in that very coal, 
till it was actually tried. One fact ſeems to be eſtabliſhed by it, that fome 
coals do not extend to any very great depth from the ſurface. But after conti- 
nuing to dip for ſome time, they riſe the contrary way, and crop out to the 
furface on a point of the compaſs diametrically oppoſite to the former crop - 
Many could be pointed out which actually do ſo, though the greater part of 
ſeams may reach to ſo great a depth, and may at that depth be ſo altered by 
dikes and flips, as to throw the oppoſite crop, or riſe to ſuch a diſtance, as often 
prevents its being perceived to be the ſame ſeam, though it actually be ſo. 
This example, proves coal to be limited in extent in a different way. And 
that it is by no means certain that coal can be hafl in the dip, though good in, 
the crop, and wrought there above 40 years. | 

2. The increafing conſumption of coal, and its limited extent, gives reaſon to 
apprehend its being totally exhauſted. 

It ſeems to be the opinion of the publick, that coal is inexhauſtible. Govern- 
ment appears to have adopted the ſame opinion, in allowing ſuch immenſe 
quantities of coal to be exported to all the nations in Europe. It is greatly to 
be withed, that this opinion were well founded; bur it is contradicted by incon- 
trovertible facts. It is not above 200 years fince coal came into common uſe, 
and it is highly probable the firſt 150 years of that period did not exhauſt ſo 
much of it ac the laſt 50 years. Examine all the coal fields, not in Fife only, 
but through all Britain, and it will be found that every part of them near to a 
ſea- port, and many of the inland ſearas of coal, are not only exhauſted to the 
depth of the natural level, but almoſt all of them already wrought, and exhauſt- 
ing faſt by fire and water engines, many of which are very deep. It will alſo be 


found, that the quantity already wrought is probably at leaſt equal to the quanti- 


ties yet to work of all the known ſeams of coal within the iſland. It might, per- 
haps, be an object worthy of being inveſtigated by Government ; for if the il 
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is of a quadrangular form; and ſtands upon an area of 1 35 
feet by x05. The open court within, is 108 feet by 65. The 
tower, 


ſue of their reſearch ſhould be, as there is a high probability it would, that there 
was not a ſufficient fund of coal unexhauſted in the iſland of Britain to ſupply the 


preſent demand for 200 years to come, it is probable they would think it proper 


to interfere and prevent the too rapid conſumption of an article indiſpenſibly ne- 
ceſſary to the very exiſtence, not only of the capital and other great cities, but to 
almoſt every ſpecies of manufacture, and to the many thouſand artificers em- 
ployed in them. Such could not even exiſt without a plentiful ſupply of coal, 
in a country ſo deſtitute of wood as Great Britain is. The ſuperiority which 
the poſſeſſion of coal gives to her manufactures, on the failure of that ſupply, 
would be inſtantly transferred to thoſe nations in Europe, poſſeſſed of a ſuſhi. 
cient quantity of wood for their conſumption. 

Is is not difficult to account how Government, and the nation at large, are 
lulled into ſecurity on this point. The proprietors of coal have an intereſt in a 
great and immediate conſumption. No matter from whatfit ariſes ; immediate 
profit is the object, whether from the home or foreign market. The reſt of 
mankind have little opportunity, and till leſs inclination to inveſtigate a ſub. 
ject of which the' greater part have a very ſuperficial knowledge. It is not the 
leſs neceſſary that the alarm be given; the danger, upon candid inquiry, will net 
be found ideal. Great dependence is ſometimes placed upon the diſcovery of 
new ſeams of coal, never 'before known ; but if it be conſidered, that there is 
ſcarcely a ſeam of coal of any conſequence in Great Britain, which has not been 
known to exiſt for half a century, and that ſcarce a new diſcovery of coal has 
been heard of during that period, to what is this to be imputed ? Not to the 
want of trials, for of theſe numbers have been made without ſucceſs ; but as it 
is an eſtabliſbed fact, that every ſeam of coal, as well as all other ſtrata, riſe and 
crop out, at or very near the ſurface of the ground, there is 2 high probabili- 
ty thet few valuable ſeams of coal could remain ſo long undiſcovered. As in 
eyery extenſive field, the chance is, that ſome part of the crop will approach ſo 
near the ſurface, as to be laid open by rivers, canals, rivulets in little glens, and 
not ſeldom the riſe or outburſt of the coal, will be ſeen in the form of a black 
duſt, mixed with ſmall particles of coal, in common ditches, where nothing is 
meant but the endloſure of the ground. Such appearances ſhould, and, I ſup- 
poſe, generally are examined. By ſuch means the greater number of coals al- 
ready known, have been diſcovered. And though others may exiſt not yet di- 
covered, there is little reaſon to ſuppoſe the namber or extent of ſuch undiſca- 
vered ſeams to be very conſiderable. 


The extent of the coal fie}ds 1 in oak is very inconſiderable, when compared 
with 
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tower *, which ſtands on the N. fide, and near the N. W. angle 
is 45 feet by 36 over the walls, and 80 feet high. The top 


* 


with the immenſe tracks that have no coal metals (or ſtrata that uſually ac- 
company coal), nor any appearance to indicate coal being contained in them, 
But the coal fields themſelves are very far from containing coal every where. 
The county of Fife, for inſtance, is a coal field, and has been held out in a late. 
publication, on the cauſes of the ſcarcity of coal, as containing an almoſt inex- 
tauſtible fund of that uſeful mineral, and as every where containing coal. Ne 


aſſertion could be more ſlenderly founded ; : it is probably much nearer the truth, 


that for every acre in Fife containing unwrought coal, there is not leſs than 50 
that have no coal in them, nor any rational probability of any being found. 
That there-is ſtill much coal in Fife, is a certain fact; but if no other part of 
Britain is better ſtored with it, it is equally certain, that more than one half of 


the whole quantity in the kingdom is already exhauſted. Add to this, that the 


remaining half muſt be wrought with engines at a vaſt expenſe; and it is not 
abſolutely certain whether, in quantity or quality, it may equal that part of the 
coals already exhauſted. To prove what is above alleged, would not, perhaps, 
be very difficult. Take all the coals in Fife, wrought out, or now working, 
one after another, examine conſumption, and the quantity of ground wrought out 
within the laſt ten years, and compare this with the quantity of ground which 
the proprietor ſuppoſes to contain coal as deep as there js a poſſibility of work. 
ing, it would immediateſy be known, ſuppoſing the conſumption the ſame, 
what number of years the remaining coal would ſupply the demand, at the ſame 
rate of conſumption. Such an inquiry, I am afraid, would amount to a full proof 
that another century will conſume the whole. ; 

* Connected with the tower is a houſe of 3 ſtories, built by General Sir Alex- 
ander Leſlie, extending to the N. E. corner; and on the E. fide of the court is 
another houſe of the ſame height, built by the preſent Earl of Leven's grandfa- 
ther. From the vaults under theſe new buildings, and the thickneſs of the 
walls in the lower ftory, it appears probable that the old buildings had been 
equally extenſive, and that the new houſes had been raiſed on the foundations 


| ef the old. On the S. and W. fides of the court, there is a high ſtrong wall, 


which appears to be coeval with the tower: and without the wall there has 
been a large fofle, the remains of which are ſtill to be ſeen. The gate-way is 
on the W. ſide, beſide which, and under the wall, there is a pit. There is alſo 
« dungeon, or dark celi in the bottom of the tower. This caftle ſtands in the 
middle of an oblong ſquare, incluſive of 300 acres, fenced by a ſtone and lime 
wall. Near it there is a garden of about 7 acres, encloſed by a wall of 12 feet 
high, and a great deal of fine old trees around. Balgonie, which. anciently 

belonged 
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is ſurrounded with battlements, projecting about a foot be- 
yond the walls. The roof, which appears to have been re- 
peatedly repaired fince it was firſt built, is raiſed in the mid- 
dle, and between that and the battlements, it is flat, and co- 
yered with ſtones. The walls of the two lower ſtories, both 
of which are vaulted, are 83 feet thick: but above that, they 
are only 7 feet thick. There is an apartment in it called the 
Chapel, and, in the wall on the oppoſite fide of the court, the 
rains of a room are ſtill to be ſeen, which was called the 
Chaplain's Room. The architecture of this tower is till ve. 
ry perfect and entire, and the third ſtory hath been lately re- 
paired by the preſent Lord Balgonie. About half a mile to 
E. of Balgonie, and on the ſame fide of the Leven, is Bal. 
four or Balor, an old building, ſtanding in the middle of 
ſome fine encloſures, and ſurrounded with a good deal of old 
plantations. 'This place gave the name of Balfour to a very 
ancient family, from which the Balfours in Fife, of whom 
there is a conſiderable number, it is thought, moſtly ſprung “. 
On the weſt fide, and about half a mile from the pariſh 
church, ſtands Balbirnie, which anciently belonged to Bal. 

| birnie 


belonged to a family of the name of Sibbald, was puzchaſed in the reign of 
Charles I., by General Leſlie, who was created Earl of Leven by that monarch, 
in 1641. Towards the end of the laſt century, David, ſecond ſon of George 
Farl of Melvill, married the Counteſs and heireſs of Leven, in conſequence ol 
which, the eſtates and titles of the two Earldoms came to be united in the ſame 
family, as Lord Raith, the oldeſt fon of the ſaid Eail of Melvill died without 
iſſue. 

* In the 5th of the reign of Robert II., John, laird of Balfour, dying without 
male iſſue, Robert Bethune, alſo of an ancient family in Fife, married his daugh- 


ter, the heireſs of Balfour, ſtill, however, retaining the name of Bethune. From 


this houſe, ſeveral reſpectable families of the name of Bethune have deſcended. 
James Bethune, archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, and Chancellor of Scotland, his ne- 
phew David Bethune, Cardinal and Chancellor of Scotland, and the Cardinal 
nephew, James Bethune, archbiſhop of Glaſgow, were all three of this houl: 0¹ 
Balfour, 
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„ iaie of that ilk, but which, for ſome generations back, 1 
„ ah been in the poſſeſſion of a family of the name of Bal. 4 
d. BW four. A conſiderable part of the old houſe ſtill remains, and 9 
„ kept in good repair; on the ſouth fide of which, and con- k [' 
th nected with it, the preſent proprietor hath built a neat com- 5 f 
ey modious modern houfe, The ſituation is rather low and con- i 
'E: cealed ; but delightfully romantick. In front, there is a 4 
ne betty extenſive lawn thinly and irregularly planted with dif- 1 | 
ne ferent Kinds of trees. The furrounding eminences, as well 4 
e all the low marſhy ground near it, are eovered with fine 5 


o. driving plantations of barren wood. Beſides the attention of A 
paid to the pleaſure ground around the houſe, the preſent 

1. WU proprietor has of late greatly beautified, as well as meliorated 

of bis eſtate in the neighbourhood, by encloſing regular fields 

14 © vith belts of plantation; and by placing clumps of trees on 

the higher grounds, arranged and diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, 

m ss at once to pleaſe the eye, and to afford ſhelter to the ad- Wi 

+ WW jacent fields. | 1 

100 The ſteeple of Markinch is another ancient building, and 1 

al. from the fimilarity of the workmanſhip, is probably of the "I" 

nie ſame age with Balgonie caſtle. It is about 15 feet ſquare, f 9 
and preſerves its thickneſs till it riſes to 80 feet high. From 1 

o of WW that to the top, it is about 24 feet, drawing to a point, in a 

pyramidical form. From its elevated fituation, at is ſeen at 

2 conſiderable diſtance in ſeveral directions; and forms the 

me termination of a beautiful view from the houſe of Leſlie, the 

out WF feat of the Counteſs of Rothes, which ſtands about 3 miles 

to the weſtward of Markinch. Markinch hill is a beautiful 

object. It lies on the north fide of the village, and is of an 

om' oblong oval form, and 200 yards in length. On the northern 

led. declivity, there are 6 terraces of about 20 feet broad, and 

de. Which extend the whole length of the hill, winding round 

the eaſt end of it. They are evidently artificial; but nothing 


certain, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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certain can be learned as to their original uſe and deſign *, 
The publick road from Markinch to the north, paſſes the 
weſt end of this hill, and; on a rifing ground, on the oppoſite 
Ede of the road; ſtands a broad ſtone about 7 feet high, called 
the Stobb Croſs. It is a very coarſe piece of work, without 
any ſculpture or characters on it, that can lead to the know. 
ledge of the deſign of its erection +. 

On the eaſtern extremity of the pariſh, in the farm of 
Duniface, mortified to the United College of St. Andrew's, 
by a gentleman of the name of Ramſay; for the education of 
4 burſars at that college, there is a hill or eminence not un- 
like the one juſt now mentioned. On the north end of this 
hill, there is a ſpot of ground which riſes higher than the reſt, 
and is called the Maiden Caſtle, fenced on the ſouth fide by 
ditches, the veſtiges of which remain to this day . 

| Charaftr 


* Two reports prevail; the one is, that theſe terraces were originally ditches, 
intended to ſtrengthen an encampment, or military poſt on the top of the hill; 
but that they have been levelled ſince for the purpoſe of tillage. The other 
report is, that they were made to accommodate ſpectators, aſſembled to behold 
certain public games, performed in the plain below; which plain is called the 
Play-fields to this day. 

+ Vulgar tradition ſays, that it was erected to the memory of a gentleman, 
who fell on this ſpot, in a mortal rencouater with one of his neighbours. As this 
croſs ſtands upon the very edge of the road, and 8 or Io feet above its level, it 
has been in danger of tumbling down, by the earth's falling away from it. The 
preſent Earl of Leven, therefore, cauſed it to be ſecured, by facing up the earth 
with a wall of ſtone and lime. 

t Boethius calls it © Arx ſeptinalis totidem foſſis munita, olim poſſeſſio Fif 
Duffi, cujus poſteritas, per multa ſecula, eam tenuere.” Some pretend it was 
ſeat of M*Duff, Earl of Fife, and that there was anciently a ſabterraneous pal- 
ſage from it to Brunton, which lies about a quarter of a mile to the E. of Mark- 
inch church, and where Malcolm, Earl of Fife, had « caftle. It is ſaid that the 


entrance to this paſſage at Brunton was ſhut up ſo lately as in the time of the 


late John Simpſon of Brunton. Near the Maiden Caſtle a battle has been fought, 
probably between the Scots and Danes, as a great many ſtone-coffins, wit! hu- 
man bones in them, have been lately diſcovered in the immediate neighbou” 

| wy" 
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Character of the People. It would be ſacrificing truth to 
complaiſance, to ſay that there are no worthleſs or excep- 
tigaable characters in this pariſh. The number of ſuch, how- 
ever, is comparatively ſmall. The great body of the people 
are ſober, peaceable, and induſtrious. Their attendance on 
the public ordinances of religion is punctual and exemplary, 
and their moral conduct correſpondent to their profeſſion. It 
is worthy of notice, that the colliers of Markinch poſſeſs a re- 
ſpectability in point of character, to which few other colliers 
in the kingdom can pretend. In them you ſee nothing of 
that groſs ignorance, that roughneſs and barbarity of manners, 
that extravagance and diſorderly behaviour, but too generally 
charaQeriſtical of this deſcription of men. On the contrary, 
with a very few exceptions, they are remarkably intelligent, 
attentive to the duties of religion, civil and obliging in their 
manners, ſober, frugal and diligent ; in conſequence of which, 
they and their families live comfortably, and make a decent 
appearance. It deſerves alſo to be mentioned, to the honour 
of this pariſh, that during the late ferment, when deſigning, 
factious, and turbulent men were endeavouring to diſturb the 
public tranquillity, and to alienate the affeftions of the people 
from the mild and equal government under which they live, 
their loyalty to their King, and attachment to the Conſtitution 
remained uncorrupted. They joined no diſcontented aſſoci- 
ations ; they imbibed no ſeditious principles ; bur eyery man 
attended to the duties of his ſtation, and left the modelling 
and mending of conſtitutions to others, as a buſineſs beyond 
their ſphere, and above their abilities.- 


Vor. XII. 4 A STATISTICAL 


hood. In ſeveral other parts of the pariſh, coffins af the ſame kind have, at dif- 
terent times, been diſcovered. One, in particular, was found about 7 years ago 
on the Headlaw, between Markinch and Balgonie. It was of a ſquare form, 
made af four unhewn ſlabs of freeſtone, ſet edge-ways, and covered with a broad 
tone of the ſame kind, upon which was laid a large unformed maſs of ſtone, and 
zhove all, a heap or cairn of ſmall ſtones, The bones encloſed in it were calcined, 
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STATISTICAL TABLE of the PARISH of MARKINCH, 


Number of ſouls, - 
— males, - 
— females, - - 
— families, — 
— married couples, 
— widowers, a 
— widows, = - 


— average of marriages 
annually, = -— 
— of births *, = = 


2790 
1364 
1426 


653 
475 
36 
65 


25 


— under 2 years of age, 2e0 


— between 2 and 10, 
ni — IQ and 20, 
20 and 30, 
30 and 40, 
— — 140 and 50, 
50 and 60, 
— — 69 and 70, 
70 and 80, 
80 and go, 
— heritors, — | - 
— reſiding heritors, 
— feuars, = - 
— farmers, - ' = 
— teachers, - 
— notary publicks, 


— plaſterer, - - 


— maſons, — — 


There is no regiſter of burials. 


538 
524 
469 
393 
272 
176 
147 
58 
13 
21 
11 


Number of wrights, 16 
— {ſmiths, - * 


11 
— ſhoemakers, = 20 
— tailors, = - 9 
— brewers, = - 4 
— gardeners, =- 3 
— midwives, - & 4 
— colliers, including o- 

verſeers, drawers, 

&c. — - 100 
— Coopers, = je 


2 
— bakers, <« 1 
— wheelwrights, - - 2 
— flaxdreflers, - 8 
— ſtocking-makers, - 2 
— dyers, = - 2 
— turner, - - I 


— ſhopkeepers, 83 
— male ſervants, - 136 
— female ſervants, 120 
— Jabourers, - — 
— horſes above 1 year 
_ 20 
— black cattle above 1 
year old, = - 1540 
— ſheep, - 3 
Valued rent, 8711. 7s. 1d. 
Sterling. 
Real rent of land belong- 


ing 


Of Markinch, 5 5 5 


ing to the heritors, ol. Number of corn-mills, 10 


Sterling. — lint-mills, - 7 
J Rents of feuars property, 480l. — barley-mills, - 4 
[ Sterling. | — wauk-mills, 2 
> Number of inns, = 2 — flour-mill, © 1 
J — poſt-chaiſe s 5 — oikmill, - 3 
— carts, = - — too — colheries, = 5 
5 — ale-houſes, - 11 — coal engines, 4 
2 — bleachfield, - — 1 
n 
2 
3 
2 
; 
2 
2 
: 4 A2 NUN. 
+ 
5 
5 
5 
3 
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NUMBER XXXVII. 


UNITED PARISHES * or LYNE AND MEGGET. 


(County AND PRESBYTERY OF PEEBLES, SYNOD or LOTHIAY 
AND TWEEDDALE.) 


B 7 tbe Rev. Mr. AxDrREW Hauprstpz. 


Extent, Name, Soil, Culture, &c. of Lyne. 


"P* pariſh of Lyne is between 3 and 4 miles long, and 
near 3 broad. The origin of the name is uncertain, 
prehaps from the Gaelic word Linn, © a pool or water.” The 
river, which runs from one extremity of the pariſh to the 0- 
ther, 


It appears from the Scots Acts of Parliament, (vol. i. p. 960.) that the pa- 


ru of Rodonno, or Megget, was annexed to that of Lyne, about the year 1621; 
aud that this took place in conſequence of a joint petition from the proprietor 
and inhabitants of the former pariſh, to the Lords Commiſſioners for Plantation 
of Kirks, deſiring that they might henceforth be conſidered as a part of the lat- 
ter. It is ſingular that Megget ſhould not have been united to one of the neigh- 

bouling 


Of Lyne and Megyet, $57 


ther; is ſo called, and being one of the largeſt that falls into 
Tweed in this county, might obtain the name of Linn, or the 
Water, by way of eminence ; and the name might afterward 
de transferred to the pariſh. - The lower part of the pariſh is, 
in general, of a ſharp gravelly ſoil, requiring frequent ſhowers 
in ſummer. The upper part is hilly, and affords good paſture 
for ſheep, conſiſting of a proper mixture of heath and graſs. 
In the year 1782, the crop in this pariſh did not ſuffer ſs 
much from the froſt, as in ſeveral of the neighbouring ones. 
The ſharp nature of the ſoil, and the ſouthern expoſure of the 
cora-lands, may account for this. The whole pariſh is, at 
preſent, divided into two farms; but about 60 years ago, it 
was poſſeſſed by no fewer than 7 ſmall tenants. The quanti- 
ty of grain raiſed in it is not great, as the number of acres 
under tillage does not, at an average, exceed 160. The rota- 
tion of crops obſerved, is the old one of bear with dung, then 
oats, then peaſe. Potatoes are alſo raiſed for family uſe. Ns 
graſs has hitherto been ſown, nor turnips cultivated by the 
farmers. This is to be aſcribed chiefly to the want of enciv- 
fares, without which, theſe crops cannot be eaſily protected 
tom the ſheep aud cattle, during the winter and ſpring. 


Extent, Surface, &c. of Megget.—The pariſli of Megget is 
lituated in the ſouthern extremity of the county. It is be- 
tween 6 and 7 miles in length, and near 6 in breadth. The 
lurface is very hilly. The tops of the hills are, in general, 
covered with heath, and coarſe graſs, but the lower parts pro- 
duce excellent paiture both ſor ſhecp and cattle. The climate 
is not, upon the whole, unhealthy, though from the high fi- 
wation of the country, it is damp and cold, On this account 

the 


douring pariſhes, rather than to Lyne, which is fo diſtant from it. Perhaps tle 
mallneſs both of the ſtipends and cures might be the chief reaſon ; beſides, bath 
patiſlies at that period belonged wholly to one proprietor, Lord Hay of Teſter, 
ind it is more than probable that he had conſiderable influence in procuring the 
annexation, 
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the inhabitants are more ſubje& to rheumatiſms, than to an 

other complaint. The water of Megget riſes at the head of 
the pariſh, and, after running the whole length of it, falls in. 
to St. Mary's Loch, a beautiful expanſe of freſh water. This 
loch, with the loch of the Lows, from which it is ſeparated 
by a narrow neck of land, may be near 5 miles long, and, in 
ſome places, 23 broad. Trout, pike, and eel, are found in 
both ; they are frequented by water-fowl of different kinds, 
particularly by wild-ducks. The quantity of grain raiſed in 
Megget is very inconſiderable, and inſufficient, even in the 
beſt ſeaſons, to maintain its inhabitants. But the quantity 
that Lyne can annually ſpare, would, upon an average, fully 
anſwer all the demands of Megget. 


Population, &c,—According to Dr. Webſter's report, the 
number of ſouls in Lyne and Megget in 1755, was 265. The 
population of Lyne pariſh in the 1792, was 72. 


Under the age of 10, 16 Females 38 
From 10 to 20, 25 Number of horſes, 18 


From 20 to 50, «= « 22 — = black cattle, 64 
From 50 to 0. 5 . ploughs, - 4 
From 70 to 100, = 4 — = carts, - | - 09 


Males, - = - - = 34 


The population of Megget in 1992, was 80. 


Under 10 years, - 10 Number of inhabited hou- 
From 10 to 20, 16 T K 
From 20 to 50, — 42 of acres under tillage, 40 

From 50 to Jo, = 10 — of horſes, - - = 15 

From 70 to 100, = 2 — of black cattle, - 54 

Males, - - - 37 ——of ploughs, = 3 

Females, 6% 4 43 


The 
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The number of ſheep in both pariſhes is between 10, ooo 
and I 1,000, 

As during the ſummer there are 12 or 13 ſervants more 
in Megget, and 3 or 4 more in Lyne pariſh, moſtly females, 
employed in milking ewes, making hay, &c, the population 
of both pariſhes will amount, at a medium, to about 160 *. 

There are no artificers nor mechanicks in either pariſh, ex- 
cept 1 carpenter at Lyne, who has commonly 2 or 3 appren- 
tices. The reit of the inhabitants are wholly compoſed of 
farmers, ſhepherds, and labourers, with their families. Their 
mode of living and dreſs is much improved of late, and they 
enjoy, in moderation, the comforts and conveniences of life, 
They are far from being illiberal in their religious ſentiments, 
and are truly exemplary for decency and hoſpitality. All the 
pariſhioners join in communion with the Eſtabliſhed Church, 
except 4 or 5 Cameronians, and ſometimes 2 or 3 Seceders, 


Church, Stipend, Heritors, &c.— The church is an old edi. 
ice, and appears to have been originally a Roman Catholic 
chapel, It was, till lately, in a ſtate almoſt ruinous, but is 
now undergoing a thorough repair. It will afterward be a 
commodious place for divine ſervice. In Megget, their is nel» 
ther church nor chapel of any kind. Public worſhip is there. 
fore performed in the different farm-houſes by rotation, which 
1s far from being either decent or convenient, The value of 
the ſtipend, including the glebe, is about 83 l., beſides the 
manſe. His Grace of Queenſberry is patron. He is alſo 
proprietor of both pariſhes, except the farm of Henderland, 
ad a ſmall heritage, called Lyn-townhead. Lord Hender- 


land, 


* No parochial regiſter, either of births, marriages, or deaths, is to be found ; 
but it is highly probable that the population of both pariſhes has decreaſed con- 
bderably, during the laſt 40 years. 
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Nnd, one of the ſenators of the College of Juſtice, is pr. 
prietor of the former, and takes his title from that farm. Ie 
is not eaſy to aſcertain the real rent of the pariſh, as fines or 
graſſums are taken at the beginning of leaſes, inſtead of ad. 
vanced rent. 


Inflance of Longevity, &c.—The only remarkable inftance 
of longevity that can be remembered, is that of the late mini. 
fer, the Rev. Mr. Johnfton. Though his age cannot be ful. 
ly authenticated, as the regiſter of the pariſh where he waz 
born is lot, yet there is good reaſon to believe, that he died 
at the advanced age of about 102. In his dreſs and diet he 
was very homely and fimple. Regarding the manners and 
cuſtoms to which he had been fo long habituated, as a model 
for ſucceeding ages, in the decline of life he conſidered every 
deviation from them as a corruption. He had a ſtrong anti- 
pathy to medicine of every kind, and it is doubtful if ever he 
made uſe of any in his life, except once. He enjoyed a ſiate 
of health almoſt uninterrupted, officiated in public the Sab- 
bath before his death, and was getting out of bed, in order to 
prepare for the duties of the next Sabbath, when he expired 
ſuddenly, in a fainting fit, without a groan. 


Poor. —There are no poor in this pariſh, nor have ther 
been any upon the poor”s roll for many years paſt, This 1s 
owing not only to the frugality and induſtry of the inhabi- 
tants, but alſo to their ſenſe of honour, and independent ſpirit. 
In eſtabliſhing poor's rates, the defign is certainly laudable, but 
experience teaches us that they are attended with many bad 
ecnſcquences. Wherever men can depend on ſuitable proviſion 
being made for them, when reduced to indigence, they are di- 
veſted of the proper ſtimulus to exertion ; they ſoon loſe the ſenſe 
of ſhame, and are tempted to ſquander ' away in diſſipation, 
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what would otherwiſe have been laid up for the evil day. 
Some of the neighbouring pariſhes are ſtriking inſtances of the 
truth of this obſervation. In our ſiſter kingdom, the evil is 
{till growing worſe and worſe, If not ſpeedily corrected, the 
burden of poor's rates will, in a ſhort time, become altogether 
grievous and oppreſſive. 


Sheep.—Both in Megget and Lyne, the ſheep are all of the 
black-faced, common Scotch kind, and they are not inferior 
in quality to any of that kind in this part of Scotland. Af- 
ter repeated experiments, the farmers in this diſtrict, are con- 
vinced that their own breed js more hardy, of a better ſhape, 
and more eaſily fed than any other breed with which they are 
acquainted. Beſides, they maintain, that there is a greater 
demand from England for Scotch ſheep, than for thoſe of any 
other kind. For theſe reaſons, they apprehend that it would 
be very dangerous for them, whoſe dependence is ſolely upon 
their ſheep, to attempt any innovation, in this reſpect, unleſs 
it were done on a very ſmall ſcale. Upon the banks of Yar- 
row water, a croſs breed, with finer wool, has been gaining 
ground for ſome time paſt, but they are found not to thrive 
ſo well when carried to the higher grounds in Tweeddale. It 
is true, that an attempt has been lately made, with confider- 
able ſucceſs, to change the breed upon a farm near the head 
of Moffat water; but it ought to be conſidered, that though 
ſome of the land in that ſarm be among the higheſt in the S. 
of Scotland, yet a conſiderable part of it is not only low, 
but ſheltered in fuch a manner, that when the farms in Meg- 
get are completely ſtormed with ſnow, the ſheep on that farm 
are at no loſs for paſture. It 1s admitted, that the wool of 
the black-faced ſheep, is, in general, very coarſe, but per- 
haps conſiderable improvement might be made on it, by pay- 


ing more attention than 15 uſually done, to the fleece of the 
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rams and ewes, which are kept as a breeding ſtock, After 
all, if it can be aſcertained, from experiment and undoubted 
facts, that any change whatever, either in the Kind or ma. 
nagement of ſheep, will, upon the whole, be more advan. 
tageous to the farmers, than the mode at preſent adopted, it 


is not to be doubted, that the ſagacity of that claſs of men, 


in this county, will ſoon induce them to purſue that plan, 


Cauſes of Depopulation.— The cauſes commonly aſſigned 
for the decreaſe of population in this diſtrift, are the demo- 
liſhing of cottages, and the junction of ſheep-farms. With 
reſpe& to the firſt, farmers are now generally convinced of 
the neceſſity of encouraging cottagers, by building houſes for 
them, though the reverſe was too much the practice a few 
years ago. Cottagers, by living at a diſtance from towns, are 
commonly ftrangers to diſſipation and vice, their children are 
often numerous and healthy, and almoſt always make the beſt 
country ſervants. But, with regard to the ſecond cauſe, men 
of obſervation are not ſo unanimous. For it has been warm- 
ly diſputed, whether extenſive farms be, upon the whole, fa- 
vourable or unfavourable to the population and proſperity of 
a country. Before we can determine this point, it is neceſ- 
ſary that we attend to the ſituation and circumſtances of the 
country where the farms lie. In the vicinity of a large town, 
where plenty of manure .can be procured, or, in a rich ſoil, 
where, by means of lime and mar}, cultivation may be car- 
ried to a high pitch, farms of a moderate extent are certain- 
ly proper, becauſe the culture of them requires many hands, 
and much attention. But in proportion as farms are more 
diſtant from the means of improvement, and the ſoil of them 
leſs rich, in the ſame proportion, it would appear, may they 
increaſe in ſize, becauſe the quantity of land under tillage be- 


ing neceſſarily ſmall, leſs attention and induſtry are requiſite. 
| | If 
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If this reaſoning be well founded, it is evident that ſmall 
farms may ſometimes be united, and larger farms, in ſome 
caſes, divided to advantage; But it may be ſaid, does not 
the junction of ſmall farms tend, in every inſtance, to dimi- 
niſh the population of a country, and is not the publick a 
{ufferer by it? We muſt admit, that where the induſtry of 
the ſmall farmer and his family cannet be turned into another 
channel equally beneficial to themſelves and the community, 
this will be the caſe. On the other hand, at a period when 
the demand for manufacturers is great, and their wages kigh, 
it may be advantageous both to the individuals and the publick, 
that ſome of the ſmall farmers become manufacturers. The 
caſe of this uſeful claſs of men, is indeed much to be pitied, 
when they are turned out of their ſmall poſſeſſions, where 
there is no demand ſor their labour in any other line; they 
mult then either emigrate or ſtarve, and the country will, in 
a ſhort time, ſeverely feel the loſs. It appears, then, that the 
ſtate of trade and manufactures muſt have conſiderable influ- 
ence in regulating the ſize of farms; ſo that what would be 
ſound policy in this reſpect, at one period, would be the re- 
verſe at another. If it be ſaid, that after all, the intereſt of 
the proprietor will naturally induce him to prefer the higheſt 
offer for his lands; and that as the extenſive farmer can af. 
ford to give more rent than ſmall tenants, the former will ob- 
tain the preference, and farms will continually increaſe in 
lize; in anſwer to this, it may be obſerved, that neither the 
proprietor nor the farmer, even in a ſheep country, will find 
it his advanitage that the farm be more extenſive than what 
one perſon can properly manage. The proper check, then, 
when farms become overgrown, appears to be at hand; and 
the wiſdom of providence is equally conſpicuous in this, as 


in many other inſtances, which often eſcape our obſerva- 
tion, 
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On the whole, it will perhaps be found to be the ſoundeſt 
policy, that no reſtraint whatever be impoſed either upon 
farming, commerce, or manufactures. When left to themſelves, 
they will have a ſtrong mutual influence on each other, and 
though one of them may appear to gain too great an aſcend. 
ancy at a time, yet it will ſoon be checked by the others, and 
deſcend to its own proper level, When Government is ſo 
wiſe as not to interfere in theſe matters, it will find its advan- 
tage in the increaſing proſperity of the whole ſtate. 


Antiquities. About 4 of a mile W. of Lyne church, there 
is a famous Roman camp of about 6 acres in extent. The 
ſituation of it appears to have been choſen with great judg- 
ment. The road leading to it is ſtill vifible, and runs through 
the preſent glebe. The ground within the encampment has 
been frequently ploughed, and it is ſaid, that Roman coins, 
Cc. were frequently found in it, But as this camp has been 
often deſcribed, it is judged unneceſſary to inſiſt more on it. 
Ia Megget there are the remains of 2 old towers, which ap- 
pear to have been built, partly for defence, partly for accom- 
modating the Kings of Scotland when on their hunting par- 
ties in the foreſt. The traces of 3 or 4 roads in different di- 
rections acroſs the hills are ftill viſible, at what period, or 
with what deſign they were formed, is uncertain. Perhaps 
when the country was covered with wood, they were cut out 
ior the King and his ſuite when they went a-hunting. At 
Henderland, there are the remains of an old chapel and bury- 
ing-ground. The inſcription on the tomb-ſtone of the famous 
ireebooter, Cockburn of Henderland, is ſtill legible. Boetius, 
Buchanan, and other hiſtorians, inform us, that gold was for- 
merly found in Glengaber water, and ſome ſmall traces till 
remain of the ground which had been dug in ſearch of that 
precious metal. 

Miſcellaneous 
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Miſcellaneous Obſervations. —Though a great part of the 
and in Lyne and Megget bas been formerly covered with 
wood, yet, at preſent, there are only a few trees around the 
church and ſome of the farm-houſes. The old trees natural- 
ly decay through time, and the growth of young ones is ef- 
fectually prevented by the ſheep and cattle. In Megget, there 
is plenty of moorfowl in good ſeaſons. The earn, a ſpecies 
of eagle that builds its neſt in a ſmall iſland in Lochſkene, 
ſometimes carries off a young lamb, even in view of the ſhep- 
herd. Beſides the neceſſary attention which the flocks of ſheep 
tequire, the inhabitants of Megget are moſtly employed dur- 
ing the ſummer and autumn in making and carrying home 
their peats, in cutting and leading in their hay, and in laying 
np proviſton for the winter. 


Advantages and Diſadvantages. —At Lyne, the diſtance 
from coals and lime is not great, the roads are good, and there 
are 2 convenient bridges over the water. Thirlage is a griev- 
ance juſtly complained of. The want of a ſalary for a ſchool- 
maſter, is hard on the lower claſs of people. Megget labours 
under particular difadyantages. There is no ſchool of any 
kind neater to it, than that of Yarrow, which is 8 or g miles 
diſtant, This want is ſeverely felt, eſpecially by ſervants 
who have large families, who muſt either fend their children 
to a great diſtance for education, or be at the expenſe of 
teaching them at home. Yet, much te their credit, they are 
not inferior in religious knowledge to any of their neigh- 
bours. This muſt be aſcribed chiefly to the diligence and at- 
tention of their parents, who are at conſiderable pains to in- 
{till into the tender minds of their offspring, the principles of 
piety and virtue. There was indeed the ſum of gol. Ster- 
ling mortified by a former miniſter of Lyne, and the intereſt 
of it was intended as a ſalary for a teacher; but, though that 
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fam be now increaſed to 801. Sterling, yet the intereft of it 
is far from being ſufficient to ſupport an eſtabliſhed ſchool. 
maſler. Among the diſadvantages peculiar to Megget, its 
great diſtance from Lyne church, which is about 14 miles, 
ought not to be omitted. The river Tweed runs between 
them, and the road is remarkably bad and ſteep. 


Means of Melioration. — As Megget is ſometimes almoſt 
inacceſſible during 2 or 3 months in winter, on account of 
the ſteep hills and rough roads, nothing would tend more to 
promote the comfort and convenience of its inhabitants, than 
a paſſable road up Manor water, If it were carried up the 
narrow glen oppoſite to Manor-head, which is practicable, 
and afterward down Glengaber water, great part of the pre- 
ſent ſteep pull would be ſaved, and the traveller would de- 
rive eſſential benefit from it. It is true, that the expenſe 
would be conſiderable, but the ſum which was lately expend- 
ed in obtaining an act of parliament for making roads in the 
county, would have been ſufficient for making that road. 
It is certainly very hard, eſpecially on peor counties, when 
they are obliged to ſpend about 4001. Sterling, in order to 
obtain leave to lay out their own money in the way they 
think beſt, The writer of this has no obje& in view, but 
the good of his country ; and it will be admitted, that few 
things are more conducive to its improvement, than good 
roads upon a liberal plan, and in a proper direction. As this 
is a national concern, and not confined to any particular dil- 
trict, it is to be hoped, that at ſome future period it may meet 
with all the attention it deſerves. 

That conſiderable improvement has been lately made on 
the roads, cannot be denied ; but it will alſo be admitted, 
that they are far from having attained that perfection, either 
in the direction or execution of them, to which they may be 

carried. 
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carried. It is certainly the intereſt of every member of the 
community, that the communication from one place to an- 
other be rendered as eaſy as poſſible ; but gentlemen of land- 
ed property appear to be more concerned in this than others: 
For, if their tenants are obliged, on account of the ſteepneſs 
and roughneſs of the road, to employ 4 carts in carrying 
what would otherwiſe have heen an eaſy load for 3, it is 
evident that the expenſe muſt ultimately fall upon the pro- 
prietor. Though the management of the money ariſing from 
turnpikes is, with great propriety, committed to the truſtees 
of the different counties, yet it may be doubted if the plan- 
ning and original direction of the roads be ſafeſt in the ſame 
hands. Wherever men are intereſted, there they are not 
competent judges ; this 1s perhaps the reaſon, that, in making 
roads, the publick intereſt is ſometimes ſacrificed to the pre- 
tended intereſt of individuals, Were the gentlemen of the 
different counties to agree, that the planning of the roads in 
their own county ſhould be left to a deputation of gentlemen 
from a neighbouring one, the objection would, in a great 
meaſure, be obviated ; for, in that caſe, private or political 
intereſt would have ſmall influence. With regard to the great 
roads through the kingdom, would it not be of advantage to 
the nation, were commiſſioners appointed by parliament, un- 
der proper reſtrictions, to ſuperintend this branch of publick 
police ; and if 2 or 3 engineers were added to the commil- 
lon, we might reaſonably expect, that beauty and utility 
would ſoon be united, and their joint labours tend, in a con- 
iderable degree, to promote the publick good, 
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NUMBER XXXVIII. 


FARISH or CAMBUSNETHAN. 


(County or LANARK, SYNOD of GLASGOW AND AYR, 
PRESBYTERY OF HAMILTON.) 


By the Rev. Mr. John LockHART. 


Name, Situation, Extent, Rivers, &c. 


AM-UISE, in the Gaelic language, fignifies “ curve, 
— or bend of water.” The old church of this pariſh 

was ſituated near a fine bending of the river Clyde, and ſeems 
to have been dedicated to St. Nethan, whom Archbiſhop Uther, 
in his Britt. Ecc. Ant. calls © Religioſiſſimus et doQiſimus 
Nethan.” 'This ſaint is ſuppoſed to be the St. Nectanus, men- 
tioned in D. Chambers's catalogue. This parifh is fituated 
in the middle ward of Lanarkſhire, and commiſſariot of Ha- 
milton and Campſie. The length of the pariſh, in a N. E. 
direction from Clyde to the confines of Whitburn, is nearly 
72, and its average breadth about 21 Engliſh miles. It 
14 miles 
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14 miles diſtant from Glaſgow, 9 from Lanark, and 4 from 
Hamilton, which is the market and poſt-town. The Clyde 
affords ſalmon, pike, trout, and parrs. The Calder is little 
more than a rivulet, and is remarkable for the beauty of its 
banks. There is another ſmall ſtream, which runs acroſs the 
higher "oy of the pariſh, called the Auchter. 


a and Soil, The hau * on the Clyde are extenſive 
and beautiful. A conſiderable part of them forms a lawn in 
front of the manſion-houſe of Cambuſnethan; the other part 
is regularly encloſed, and well cultivated. On the bank, 
which riſes over the haugh-grounds, there are extenſive or- 
chards ; behind theſe, coppice-woods, or regular plantations, 
afford a complete ſhelter from the eaſterly winds. From the 
river to the ſummit of the bank, the average diſtance 1s about 
z of an Engliſh mile: from this ſummit, the pariſh has, upon 
the whole, a gentle riſe to its fartheſt point, which muſt be 
of conſiderable elevation. The ſoil is generally clay, with a 
till bottom ; but as the clay is, in ſome places, much ſtronger 
than in others, or the-ſoil much deeper, there are very differ- 
ent. degrees of fertility. In the middle, and higher part of 
the pariſh, the ſoil is moſſy, or mixed with a black ſand, pe- 
culiarly unfavourable to vegetation, The ſoil of the lower 
diſtri& produces very good grain, and 1s capable of 8 im- 
provement. 


Agriculture, Oats are the chief object of attention, Many 
content themſelves with railing two or three crops. of this 
kind, and then lay their fields in graſs. In the cafe of ſum- 
mer fallowing (a practice which has not, till of late, been 
introduced into this pariſh), the ploughing is performed 
with two horſes: however, except in this caſe, the old 
Scotch plough, which cannot be drawn by leſs than three 
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horſes, is almoſt univerſally employed. The farmers, who 
perfiſt in the uſe of this inſtrument, ſeem diſpoſed to think, 
that where the ridges. are properly levelled, the two horſe. 
plough is, in all reſpe&s, preferable. It is found moſt expe. 
dient to have the ridges gently rounded, and of a moderate 
breadth “. The farmers in the lower part of the pariſh fre. 
quently adopt the following rotation of crops, and mode of 
culture: xt year, oats; lime on the ſward ; 2d, peaſe, or 
beans ; 3d, oats; th, ſummer fallow fart dung laid 
on the land in fallow ; th, peaſe, or beans ; Gth, oats or bar- 
ley, laid down with graſs-ſeeds, The ground then lies in graſs 
for 5 or 6 years. The following rotation and mode of cul. 
ture have been lately introduced by an Engliſh improver: 1ſt 
year, oats ; 2d, fallow and wheat. The dung and lime are 
wholly applied to this crop: the lime is put on hot in pow- 
der; after which there are two ploughings, then the dung is 
put on; the dung is ploughed down, the lime up; 3d, peale, 
or "_—_—_ ; 4th, barley and BER. | 


"Mit land 1 from 20 8. to 30 s. the acre, The 
valued rent of the whole pariſh is 54001. 108. Scotch. The 


real rent is Wa caleulated at 33901. Sterling, ex- 
clufive 


* The ſcarcity in the year 1782, led Mr, Rankin of Glaſgow, who was mi- 
niſter of the pariſh at that time, to calculate the annual produce of grain on an 
average, when it appeared that there was a produce of 11,520 bolls, of which 
it was ſuppoſed 2080 might be for exportation. As the farmers, in this pariſh, 
many of them againſt their intereſt, depend on the plough for payment of their 
rent, they muſt have ſuffered couſiderably on that occaſion. The uſual ſurplus 
aboye mentipned, and 1760 bolls flour and white peaſe imported, ſhow a total 
deficiency in crop 178 2, of 3840 bolls. The white peaſe, from England, gave 
great relief to the poor, as they were ſold at 1 8. a peck, which is the average 
price of oat-meal. | 
+ The lime is broyght from 2 {pot in the pariſh of Carluke 7 or 8 mil 
diſtant. 
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clufive of the rent paid for coal and iron- ſtone, which is only 
143 1. 1 Wee an in y_ NING 


Fencei ind | Akt ate generally pre- 
ferred, but as the nature of the ſoil expoſes them to the dan- 
ger of becoming fogged, it has been found neceſſary to have 
the mound, in which the thorus are inſerted; highly raiſed and 
enriched with dung. The ſtrongeſt clay is preferred for or- 
chard ground. On an average, the annual value of the fruit 
raiſed on an acre of land, is ſuppoſed to amount to 10 l. Ster- 
ling. When we reckon, along with this ſum, the value of 
the undergrowth, which is little ſnort of what the land would 
yield, if cultivated in the ordinary way, ſtill more, when we 
conſider that fruit-ttees thrive beft on thoſe inacceſſible ſpots 
which could not be employed advantageouſly i in raiſing any 
other produce; be ſhall be ſenſible of the great proſit to be de- 
rived from this way of employing land, where the ſoil and 
climate are favourable A profitable n has a large pro- 
portion of pear- trees. 


Minerals, &c.— There is abundance of excellent coal, ca- 
pable of being wrought with great eaſe : It is, therefore, ex- - 
tremely probable, that the propoſed canal between, Edin- 
burgh and Glaſgow, will have its courſe through this-pariſh, 
The price of 8 cwt. of coal, is 18. 6d. The colliers have, 
in general, balf the coal put out, as wages. Many of the 
colliers employed here, betook themſelves to their diſagree- 
able labour at an advanced period of life; but tliey abundant- 
ly compenſate for their want of regular training, by their ſo- 
briety and diligence. In this, as well as in all the neigh- 
bouring parilbes, there are great quantities of iron-ſtone. 
There is likewiſe abundance of free-ſtone, As the materials 
for making roads are very bad, it requires conſtant attention, 
and great expenſe to keep the roads in proper repair. 
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Population. Since the return was made to Dr. Webſter, 
in the year 1755, the population of this pariſh has greatly 
increaſed, as will appear from the following population table 


of the pariſh of Cambuſnethan. 


| PorvLaTion TABLE, &c. 


Number of ſouls in 1781, - 
Ditto in 1755, - - 
Increaſe in 26 years, > - 
Population in r79r, - - 
Increaſe in 10 years, » - 
Total increaſe in 36 years, | - 


Number of inhabitants in villages, 409 
married perſons, $26 
unmarried above 20 

years of age, 47! 
— between 10 and 20, 228 
under 10, — 459 


en males, ws 772 1684 | 


Females, = 912 


Baptiſms regiſtered for To years. 


_ "a 
2763 << 9 
5% 30 
2734 - 338 
r 
. 
1787 <= © © 28 
1788 - - 34 
$909 80 
1799 - - 28 


Total, 311 
Annual average, 31 1-Icth 


= Kpidemical diſeaſes, rent thoſe 8 to children, are ſcarcely known 


1562 Total Increaſe, 
1419 
243 143 
1684 
122 122 
265 
Members of the Eſtabliſhed 
Church, - 1070 
Diſſenters, chiefly Burgher-Se- 
ceders, - - 614 


#* Burials regiſtered for ro years, ex- 
clufive of children and poor peo- 
als. 
12 
12 
18 
42 
30 
16 
2% 
33 
19 
30 
214 
21 4-Ioths 
Villages. 


here. There are ſeveral perſons in the pariſh, whoſe age exceeds 90 year. 
Upon the whole, the climate is extremely favourable to health, 


es. 
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Villages. — The late increaſe of inhabitants 1s partly owing 
to the proximity of the Omoa iron-works, in the pariſh of 
Shotts, but chiefly to the convenient ſituation of a village on 
the lands of Wiſhaw and Coltnefs. This village had no ex- 
itence 20 years ago. In conſequence of its erection, there 
are few cottages attached to particular farms, and another 
village, leſs conveniently ſituated, which was formerly of 
conſiderable extent, is faſt going into decay. Of the tradeſ- 
men, who inhabit the village, and indeed the pariſh at large, 
there are few employed by manufacturing companies; and 
therefore it ſeems unneceſſary to give a particular liſt of dif- 
ferent profeſſions, 


Roads.—The great road from Glaſgow to Lanark, runs 
through the pariſh, It will be little frequented, when the 
new road on the S. fide of the Clyde is finiſhed, The ſta- 
tute- labour has been chiefly devoted to the lower part of the 
pariſh, | 


Ecclefiaftical State. It appears that this pariſh was for- 
merly attached to the abbacy of Kelſo. When the Reforma. 
tion took place, the teinds were granted to the family of 
Roxburgh. The Duke of Hamilton is now titular, Mr. 
Lockhart of Caftlehill, proprietor of the eſtate of Cambuſ- 
nethan, is patron. The value of the living, excluſive of 
manſe and glebe, amounts to nearly 1301. Sterling. The 
ſtipend is chiefly paid in oat-meal. 


School and Poor. — The ſchoolmaſter's ſalary is 200 merks, 
He has a free houſe, but no garden. The average number 
of ſcholars is about 60. The ſchool-wages a. quarter, are, for 
reading engliſh, 1s, 6 d., reading and writing, 18. 9 d., arith- 
metie and latin, 28. 6d, each, —In order to avoid the impo- 
lation 
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fition of a legal ſtent for maintaining the poor, the nonzre: 
fiding heritors, and the members of the Burgher congregs. 
tion voluntarily contribute 221: 58. Sterling, annually, which, 
with the intereſt of 831. ſtock, the weekly collections, and the 
mortcloth money, uſually makes up the ſum of 661; Sterling, 
This ſum is found ſufficient, for the maintenance of the poor, 
when the prices of proviſions are moderate: On extraordinary 
occafions, the charity of individuals, of every rank, is liberal. 
The kitk-ſeffion takes the entire management, of the poor's 
money, but they ſubmit an exact ſtatement of their expendi. (C 
ture, every half year, to the heritors: Upon theſe: occaſions, 
the poor's-roll is made up, and when it is neceſſary, the mem - 
bers of the Burgher ſeſſion, report the ſtate of the paupers 
attached to their congregation. 


Libraries —The inhabitants of this-pariſh, have given 2 
good ſpecimen of their character and taſte, in the inſtitution of 
two libraries, ſupported by an annual ſubſcription, and cone 
taining a judicious ſelection of books, entertaining, hiſtorical, 
moral, and religious. 

For the prices of labour and proviſions, with other articles 
of the ſame kind; reference ĩs made to . 1] 


of contiguous 1 e enn 
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NU MB ER XXXIX. 
PARISH oF ABERDOUR. 
(CouyTY AND SYNOD OF ABERDEEN, PRESBYTERY OF DEER.) 


By the Rev, Mr. AnDREw YOUNGSON. 


Name, Extent, Sar fore, Soil, &. 


8 pariſh takes its name from a rivulet, or barn, which 
diſcharges itſelf into the fea, about 200 paces below 
the church. The form of the pariſh is irregular, its extent 
rom E, to W. along the ſea-coaſt, or Murray Frith, is 64 
miles, the church being nearly in the middle, and cloſe to the 
ſea; from the N. E. to the S. W., it extends about g miles 
habitable, beſides a large extent of moſs and moor ground. 
Its breadth from the church on the N. coaſt ſouthward, is 6+ 
miles; but between the S. E. corner of the pariſh, and the 
reſt of the pariſh of Aberdour, part of the pariſh of Tyrie, 
for about a mile of breadth, intervenes, and cuts off 3 farm 
towns, extending, where broadeſt, about a mile and a half, 
and 
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and much about the ſame length; and where there are gz in. 
habitants. This detached part of the pariſh is believed to have 
been formerly grazing places for the tenants on the ſea. coaſt 
of the lands of Aberdour, of which barony it is {till a part. 
The face of the country is very uneven, and the ſoil of very 
different qualities: the ſoil of the corn-fields on the ſea-coaft 
is partly clay, or red loam, but moſtly of a light black, or 
gravelly quality ; and in the moors, the ſoil is light black, cold 
and watery. In the W. fide of the pariſh are 3 deep hollows, 
with a rivulet in each, called the den of Aberdour, the den af 
Auchmedden, and the den of Troup. Each of theſe dens, as 
they advance from the ſea-coaſt, branch out on each fide into 
many other leſſer ones, till they end at laſt in moſſes and 
moors, about 2 or 3 miles from the fea. On each fide of 
theſe dens (as they are called), for about a mile, or little more, 
from the ſea, the ground is moſtly arable, and, in general, of 
a kindly ſoil, producing pretty good crops of grain, when pro- 
perly managed; but the high ground, or ridge between them, 
is a wretchedly poor heath, incapable of any improvement 
for the moſt part, but at an expenſe far beyond what it could 
ever repay, unleſs ſituated in the neighbourhood of a great 
wn. | The burn in the weſtmoſt of theſe dens is the boun- 
dary between the pariſhes of Aberdour and Gamery. The 
E. fide of the pariſh is more level, and conſiſts of corn-fields, 
ſome of a pretty good ſoul, others very poor, interſperſed 
with heath, and near the fea, with large tracks of ground, 
producing a coarſe kind of graſs, called hy the country peo- 
ple reeſk, In the S. part of the pariſh is the den of Glalby, 
in which runs alſo a burn, the head of the N. branch of the 
river Ugie, into which it diſcharges itſelf at Rora, in the pa- 
riſh of Longſide, paſſing by the church of Strichen in its way- 
On the N. fide of this den, and facing the S., are pretty large 


corn- fields, but the greater part of this fide of the pariſh con 
l "i 
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a. fiſts of mofs and moor, and here and there corn- fields, gained 


Ve from theſe, with farm-towns at a conſiderable diſtance from 
alt W one another; on the W. border of the pariſh, and along its 
It, whole breadth, are continued moſſes and moors. | 
Ty 


all Sea-Coaft, Caves, Caſtle, Cairns, &c. The ſea-coaſt in this 
or district conſiſts of high rocks; thoſe to the W. of the church re- 


old markably ſo, and in the whole length of the pariſh there are 
* only 3 openings, where boats can land, one near the borders of 
of Pitſligo, one immediately below the church, and one at the 
VN. W. corner of the pariſh, where the burns of Troup and 
ato ] Auchmedden diſcharge themſelves into the ſea, and where, 
_ about 50 years ago, was a ſmall neat and convenient harbour, 
> © 


where ſhips from the neighbouring ſea-ports uſed ta winter, 
"> as well as to land, but which being negleQed, is. now totally 
deſtroyed, not a veſtige of the piers remaining, but the ſtones. 


25 of which they were built, and which have fo entirely filled 
mY up the former baſon, that it is with diffieulty that the fiſhing. 
= boats, 3 in number, with 6 hands each, can land, Here is a 
aid ihing-town, conſiſting of 110 inhabitants, in general very ſo- 
_ ber, induſtrious, well behaved people. Along the ſea-coaft are 
* many caves, entering from the ſea. The moſt remarkable 
"ou one is at the N. E. corner of the pariſh, near the borders of 
A Pitſligo pariſh, called Cows-haven, which runs up through 


the country, no body knows how far, though ſeveral people 


" lave proceeded as far as the air, which is foul (the entrance 
„, te cave being moſtly choked with the ſand and pebbles 
4% vn up by the fea), would allow them to do with ſafety *, 


Vor. XII. 4D About 


There are two others in the bay of Aberdour, near the church, through 
which the tide flows. The eaſtmoſt of thoſe is quite dry at low water, co- 
vered with a fine ſand, and affords a pleaſant retreat in a warm ſummer's day, 
wall as an — paſſage to the rocks on the other ſide: It is 90 feet long, 
22 feet 
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About half a mile Engliſh E. from the church, is the fite ang 
remains of the ancient caſtle of Dundargue, upon a rock of 
red free-ſtone, 64 feet high from the beach immediately below, 
261 feet in length, 38 feet mean breadth, making an area of 
nearly 29 falls, ſurrounded by the ſea, when the tide flows, 
except a narrow neck of rock and earth, which j joins the caſtle 
rock to the land, the breadth 12 feet, where it joins the land, 
but decreaſes gradually, till it reach the entry of the caſtle, 
where it is only about 4 feet wide, Here the rock has been 
cut, but in place of the draw-bridge, which (it is probable) 
has formerly given acceſs to the caſtle, the narrow rock is 
made up with earth, in order to enable the. tenants” cattle to 
get a at the fine gra which grows « on the rock *, There is 2 


Wie" 


"oy large 


22 feet broad, IT feet high, and the arch moſt neatly jointed. The other 
cave is parallel to this, and diſtant from it only 42 feet; is never quite dry at 
low water, but can be paſſed through with dry foot, upon a number of large 
ſtones Which lie in it: it is 100 feet long, 24 feet broad, 13 feet high, and 
the rock over theſe is 30 feet high, and is joined to the miin land by a neck of 
earth, of about 2 feet wide; a part of the rock runs off on the E. fide, al- 
molt at right avgles from the caves, and forms an OS AY agen, and 21 feet 
high, through which the ſea alſa flows at high water. £94 * 
The only part of the caſtle now ſtariding, i is the entry. The whole breadth 
of the front is only 12 feet, the door is'4 feet 2 inches wide, 6 feet high, and is 
arched; the height of the walls 12 feet q inches; the length of the fide-wal!s 
fill ſanding, is 10 feet 6 inches; there are no other remains of the caſtle walls, 
except the inſide of the foundation, the outſide having fallen down, owing to the 
mouldeting away of the rock on which it was built. There is a fine level green, 
where the outworks have been, which has been fecured'on the land fide, by a 
wall (the foundatign of which ſtill remains) of the ſame kind of ſtone with the 
caſtle rock, cemented with lime, after the manner of what is commonly called 
run- lime, as the remains of the caſtle have alſo been, and which renders the 
walls ſo firm, that you may more eaſily break the ſtone, than ſeparate it from the 
lime ; on the outſide of this wall 'or rampart, is a dry ditch 296 feet long, and 
ſtill 30 feet wide, and 6 feet deep: running parallel to this, are 2 other ditches, 
of the ſame length with it; the firſt of theſe is 12 feet wide, and 10 feet deep, 
the mound, or the diſtance between it and the dry ditch, or moat laſt mentioned, 
$f e FF iz 
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large cairn of Kanes at coburty, about 24 ile E. from the 
church; from this cairn a conſiderable part of the tones being 
taken away to build encloſures, and the earth below where 
they lay being. digged up for making pony it was found 
to be mixed with a number of human bones * 


Diſeaſes. —There are no diſeaſes peculiar to this diſtrict, 
the bodily complaint that moſt prevails among all ranks, 
young and old, is rheumatiſm. 


ah caroks Church, School-houſe, 8c &c.—There are only two 
4D 2 heritors 


is 40 feet. The breadth of the lat, and outer parallel, is irregular, from 5 to 3 
feet, and its depth 4 feet ; the diftance between it and the former parallel is 12 
feet. Though this fortreſs could now be of little ſervice, even if remaining in 
its former ſtrength, being commanded by the neighbouring ground, yet before 
the uſe of great guns, it muſt have been a very ſtrong place, and could have re- 
ceived ſupplies of men and proviſions by ſez, as at full tide a ſmall veſſel could 
have lain to at the very foot of the caſtle rock ; the garriſon, however, might 
have been ſtarved for wart of water, by cutting the pipes, which conveyed the 
water to the caſtle, from a ſpring about 200 paces diſtant, ſorne remains of 
which pipes have been found of late years by the tenants, in digging the ground 
between the caſtle and ſpring. And tradition ſays, that it was this circumſtance 
which obliged Henry de Beaumont, the Engliſh Earl of Buchan, to capitulate, 
when beſieged therein by Andrew Murray, regent of Scotland, during the eap- 
tivity of King David Bruce, i in the year 1336. 

* The tradition is, that the Danes having tanded on the Buchan coaſt, and 
pillaging the country in their way to Murray, then in goſſeſſion of their coun- 
trymen, were come up with. at the place where now ſtand the cairns of Memſie 
in the pariſh of Rathen, by the Scotch army, and defeated, three of their leaders 
being ſlain, over whoſe buried bodies the z cairns there were raiſed, on the very 
ſpot where each of them fell; that the Danes retreatcd, and were again over- 
taken and defeated at Coburty, the cairn being raiſed over the graves of their 
lain; and that the remains of this Daniſh army were finally deicated and cut 
to pieces, on a heath about a quarter of a mile W. from the church of Gamery, 
which ſtill retains the name of the Bloody Pots; ; in memory of which victory, 
the ſkulls of 3 of their ſlain leaders were built into the inſide of the church wall 


where two of them {till remain, the other being conſumed through length ar 
time. 
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heritors in the pariſh, the Earl of Aberdeen, who has that pare 
of the pariſh W. from the church, and Mr. Gordon of Aber. 
dour, that on the E. of it, and who reſides on his eſtate at Aber. 
dour houſe. The fabrick of the church is very old, being 
built before the Reformation, but in what age is not known, 
About 30 years ago, the aile was rebuilt, and ſome years af. 
ter, the ſteeple was rebuilt; but the reſt of the fabrick is in a 
bad ſtate of repair, and the ſchool-houſe is quite ruinous . 


Language, Diſpoſition of the People, &c.— Though the lan- 
guage ſpoken in this diſtrict is a dialect of the Engliſh, known 
by the name of broad Buchan, yet the ancient names of pla- 
ces ſeem to be derived from the Gaelic, ſuch as Achlin, Ach- 
nagan, Auchmadden, Bracklamore, Achintum, &c. The peo- 
ple, in general, are ſober and induſtrious; and, till of late 
years, were ſo peaceable, and ſo little inclined to litigation, 
that for 12 or 13 years after the year 1766, there was only 
one ſingle inſtance of a law-ſuit going from this pariſh to the 
courts at Aberdeen, and that aroſe from a difference between 
two tenants, about the boundaries of their reſpective farms; 
every other difference ſubſiſting between pariſhioners being ſet- 


tled 


* 
„ 


* Beſides the pariſh ſchool; there is anothet ſchool i tie W. corner of the pa- 
rich near the fiſhing-town, the teacher in which iiftruts young children in read- 
ing engliſh, in writing and arithmetic, and is commonly a tradeſman, and re- 
ceives from the church ſeſſion, beſides the ordinary ſees paid by the ſcholars, a 
vearly ſalary of 21. 18. 8d. Sterling, out of the intereſt of money mortified 
tor that purpoſe by one of the lairds of Auchmedden, and his lady's fiſter, Lady 
Tean Hay, a daughter of the Earl of Kinnoul, of which mortification the church 
1efſion are made truſtees. This ſchool has been of great fervice to that corner. 
There is alſo a woman lives within a quarter of a mile of the church, who has 
raught young children to read engliſh, and knit ſtockings, upwards of 40 
years with great ſacceſs; and what is very extraordinary, has {till a few ſcho- 
lars, who make very good progreſs under her inſtruction, though ſhe is upwards 
of 9 years of age. Her name is Jean an ; ſhe has been a very uſeful member 
of ſociety. . | | 
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fled by arbitration. But of late years, from the frequent ſe: 
queſtrations or proſecutions for debts, the pariſhoners are bet- 
ter acquainted with lawyers, and conſequently are more fre- 
quently engaged in law-ſuits. 


Manu facturen. The women are employed, partly for mak- 
ing coarſe ſerges for home conſumption, but principally in 
ſpianing linen yarn for the merchants, and by means of theſe, 
and breeding black cattle, the ſubtenants and ſmaller farmers 
make a ſhift to pay their rents to their landlords. No other 
kind of manufacture is carried on in this pariſh. What would 
be moſt profitable for us would be fiſhing; but the re- 
ſtraints laid upon that buſineſs, by the ſalt-laws, diſcourage 
private perſons from engaging in it; frauds, no doubt, ought 
to be prevented, but certainly ſome remedy might be found 
for ſeveral of the many hardſhips brought upon thoſe concern- 
ed in the fiſhing | buſineſs by theſe laws, without prejudice to 
the revenue. - 


Produftions.—As to vegetables and plants, there are none 
but what are common in the country, except in the den of 
Auchmedden, where there are ſome rare herbs. And for trees, 
except a few fruit-trees in the garden of Aberdour, and in 
the miniſter's garden, there is not one that deſerves the name 
of a tree, though, in former times, it is evident that there has 
been plenty of growing timber. The principal productions 
of this pariſh are barley; bear, beans, peaſe, oats, turnips, po- 
tatoes, greens, and cabbages. The ſtaple commodity along 
the conſt, is barley, bear, and beans ;. and, in the moors, 
oats. In the year 1766, there were ſcarcely 10 acres of ſewn 
graſs within the pariſh, and not one ounce of hay made ; now 
every ſubtenant or cottager who has a croft of land (and: 
there are only 3 tradeſmen in the pariſh who have no oroft), 

6 has 
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has leſs or more of ſown graſs. The quantity of grain pro. 
duced cannot be aſcertained, as few of the farmers meaſure 


their corns, or weigh their maal, except what part of theſe 
they ſell. 


Mode of Cultivation, &c.—S$ince the introduction of tur- 
nip crops, the farmers, in general, take a rotation of crops 
in their infields. After the turnip crop, they ſow the field 
with bear, clover, and rye-graſs ſeeds: when the graſs is 
broken up the third or fourth year, the ground is ſown with 
dats, next year with bear or barley, the third with peaſe or 


turnip, and the fourth with bear and graſs-ſeeds: But this 


only during the former years of their ſhort leaſes. The out- 
fields, when unimproved, are worn out with crops after lime, 


are employed as folding for their cattle, ot as faughs (as 


they are called), a partial kind of fallow, and according to 
the old abſurd practice, carry ſucceſſively 3 or 4 crops of 
oats. The old Scotch plough, and a mixture of Scotch and 
Engliſh ploughs, are uſed in this diſtrict. Beſides the dung 
of their cattle and peat aſhes, which are every where uſed a 
a manure, the farmers on the ſea-coaſt make uſe of ſea- ware; 
and they, as well as the other farmers throughout the pariſh, 
uſe lime and likewiſe broken ſhells mixed with ſea - ſand, which 
laſt they draw from the neighbouring pariſh of Pitſligo, and 
| which produces the ſame effe& as lime. This mixture of ſhell 
and ſand was diſcovered only a few years ago, by Mr. Wil- 


liamſon, a gentleman employed by the Society at Edinburgh, 


for making new diſcoveries of mines, &c. and who recom- 
mended the uſe of it to the late Mr. Garden of Troup, on 


whoſe eſtate it was diſcovered, who firſt uſed it himſelf, 


and encouraged his tenants to follow his example, which 
is now become the general practice. The lime is parti 


bronght from the pariſh of Rathen,” diſtant of 6 or 7 miles, 


partly 
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partly the product of limeſtone brought by ſea from the 
quarries in the Boyn, and partly from limeſtone dug up 
within the flood-mark of the ſea, in the bay of Aberdour, 
at low-water ; byt this laſt begins to be ſcarce and hard to be 
got at. There are, beſides, two other quarries of a kind of 
red ſtone, the lime of which, though of a ſandy quality, an- 
ſwered very well when laid upon the ground, but required a 
larger quantity ; ; but both theſe quarries are either worn out 
or over-run, and haye not been worked for ſeveral years. 


Improvements—Notwithſtanding what is ſaid above, very 
few ſolid, ſubſtantial, and permanent improvements have been 
made in this pariſh for the laſt 30 years, except upon two 
farms, where the tenants have longer leaſes than is ordinarily 
given here ; the one of theſe had a leaſe of the Mains of Co- 
burty, to himſelf and his heirs, for the ſpace of 19 years, 
and after the expiration of theſe, a liferent to the then poſ- 
leſſor; the tenant of this farm and his ſon have done a great 
deal, and moſt ſubſtantially, by draining, trenching, liming, 
and dunging their farm, by encloſing a conſiderable part of 
it with good ſtone fences, for which purpoſe, they were ſup- 
plied with ſtones from the cairn formerly mentioned, and by 
building a ſet of elegant office-houſes, for which houſes and 
fences, the heirs of the preſent tenant are allowed the eſti- 
mated value at the expiration of his leaſe. The other tenant 
has alſo very much improved his farm, but has made no en- 
cloſures, having nothing allowed him by the proprietor for 
that purpoſe, he has a liferent tack for himſelf, and Ig years 
for his ſon, upon a riſe of rent agreed upon, That others 
have not imitated their example, is not owing to their i igno- 
rance of the advantage, nor of the methods of improving 
their farms; nor do they want the means and materials ne- 
war's for that effect; but to various other cauſes, which 
have 
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have hitherto hindered, and till muſt impede the improve, 
ment of our country. The principal of which, is ſhort 
leaſes, which (except in the inſtances mentioned abore) never 
exceed 19 years, often not ſo many. When the farmer en. 
ters upon the poſſeſſion of his farm, he generally proceeds 
with great ſpirit in improving it according to his ability, and 
ſometimes even beyond it, for the firſt 10 or 12 years of his 
leaſe ; but being ſenſible that this will only tempt others to 
envy and ſupplant him, and the more ſo, as there are ſo few 
inſtances of farms to be had, but in an exhauſted ſtate ; he 
therefore not only Rops ſhort in his improvements, but con- 
tinues to ſcourge the ground to the expiration of his leafs, as 
the proprietor is not inclined to renew his leaſe with him, 
till it 1s upon the point of expiring, And thus, after all he 
has done upon it, his farm is left by him in as bad, if not 
a worſe condition, than When he entered to it. Another 
hinderance- to improvement, is the time neceſſarily taken up 
in cutting and bringing home peats for the tenants them- 
ſelves, ang leet peats (as they are called) for their landlords ; 
this takes up moſt of the ſummer, the moſt proper ſeaſon for 
carrying on their improvements. Add to this, their ſtraiten- 


ed circumſtances, the rents of their farms being doubled, and 


in ſeveral inſtances more, in the laſt 30 years, and upon the 
expiration or fall of a leaſe, fines or graſſums being ſtill paid, 
and that to a pretty high extent, though the ground ſtill con- 


tinues in its priſtine, or in a worſe, ſtate ; and the only ad- 


vantage, the preſent tenant has over his then predeceſſors, is 
a little higher price for his grain, and the advanced price of 
cattle : and to balance this, the expenſe of managing his farm 
3s in that period of time almoſt tripled. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that the proprietors of land will ſee their miſtake, and 
grant their tenants longer leaſes'; for it is the ſettled opinion 
gf the moſt intelligent people in this country, that if tenants 
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zot leaſes of their farms to themſelves and their heirs, for 
2, 2, or 4 19 years, they could not only afford to pay the 
preſent rent, which diſtreſſes them, but live comfortably, 
and at the ſame time improve their farms, render them far 
more valuable to the proprietor and his family, and pre- 
vent the diſagreeable neceſſity of frequent ſequeſtrations for 
rents. As to the obſtacle of improvement, ariſing from the 
time neceſſarily taken up in providing and bringing home 
their fuel, it is hoped, that the laudable and uſeſul ſtep taken 
by the Legiſlature in aboliſhing the duty upon coals carried 
eoaſt ways, will be productive of the happieſt conſequences, 
Were all ſuch obſtacles to the improvement of the country, 
and other bars to induſtry, which impolitic laws throw into 
the way, removed, our country bids fair to advance in im- 
provement, with a rapidity hitherto unknown. 


Millflone Quarries.— There are two millſtone quarries in 
the pariſh, one belonging to the Earl of Aberdeen, in the 
land of Auchmedden, in the face of a very high rock over- 
looking the ſea, and whofe foot is waſhed by it at full tide ; 
to this quarry, the workmen, from a tremendous height, de- 
ſcend by a kind of ſtair ent out of the rock, and where this 
fails, by ladders reaching from one ſhelf of the rock to 
another. When the millſtones are finiſhed, they are puſh- 
ed over the remaining precipice, and fall at the foot of the 
rock, on a ſmall ſandy beach, dry at low-water, but covered 
by the tide when it flows. From this the millſtones are con- 
veyed by ſea, and landed at the mouth of the burn of Troup, 
the weſt boundary of the pariſh. The other millſtone quarry 
is alſo cloſe by the ſea, upon the lands of Coburty, belong- 
ing to Mr. Gordon of Aberdour, but is now neglected. And 
all along the coaſt is found a kind of red freeſtone. 
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STATISTICAL TABLE of the Pariſh of ABERDOUR for the 


Statiſtical Account 


Year 1793. 


Length of the pariſh, Eng. miles, 64 
Breadth, - - - - 6 
Population, according to Dr. Web- 


ſter, in 1755, 4 oy 1397 
Population in 1969, - « 132 9 
In 1792, «. - - 1306 
Males under 10 years of 

age, - 140 


from 10 to 20. 132 
from 20 to 30, — 79 
from 30 to 40, 86 
from 40 to 50 = - 46 
from 50 to 60, 49 
from 60 to Jo, « 5 
from o ro 80 - 23 
— — from $0 to go, = - 3 


Females under 10 years, I 34 
from 10 to 20, - - 101 
from 20 to 30, - 135 
from 30 to 4©, - - 92 
from 40 to 50, 66 
from 50 to 60, - - 79 
from 60 to 90, = = 65g 
from 70 to 8, 20 


— from $0 to 9 - =- 1 

from 90 to ICO, - =» 4 
— 09 
Married perſons, + - 436 
Widowers, - — - 9 
Widows, - - 46 
Unmarried men above $50, 3 
| women above 45, 22 


—— — by ſingle perſons, - 43 43 
—— by families of 2 perſons, 62 124 
—— by families of 3 perſons, 76 228 


Houſes inhabited by families 
of 4 perſons, - 53 212 
—— by families of 5 perſons, 44 220 
——— = 6 perſons, 22 13: 
— 7 perſons, 17 119 
8 perſons, 7 56 
9 perſons, 6 84 
. Q 0 perſons, 4 40 
It perſons, 2 22 
——12 perſons, 1 12 
— 13 perſons, 1 13 
tz perſons, 1 15 
— 16 perſons, 1 16 
Sum total of families and 
perſons, — 349 1350 
Seceders, 3 families, 19 
— individuals 2 
ann 2] 
Epiſcopalians, 1 family, - 4 
1 
Papiſts, „ tins. ar I 
Members of the Eſtabliſhed 
Church, - — - 1277 
Proprietar refiding, - = I 
— non-refiding, - = I 
Cerfyman,” oo He 6 I 
Schoalmalers,” «GN 8 
VT ( I 


Farms above 501. a-year, = 2 
Ditto under gol, - 53 
Subtenants having ploughs, 18 
Shopkeepers, - - 4 
Innkeepers, - - 2 4 
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24 
Apprentices to ditto, = - 2 
$Shoemakers, - - 16 


Apprentices to ſhoemakers, 3 


Carpenters, - = = 
Apprentices to ditto, - 


Tailors, <= '- 
Apprentices to ditto, - -— 


— F407 In er. 
Sailors and fiſhermen, - + 


Millftone quarriers, 2 
Millers, — 
Dyers, = 0 - 


Male domeſtic ſervants, - + 
Female ditto, — - - 
Male farm ſervants under 20, 56 


above 20, 31 
Female ditto under 20, 29 
Ditto above 20, 19 
Perſons ſerving in the army in 
the late war, 66 


Emigrants to North America 
fince the year 19770, via. 
Weavers, - - 2 0 
Wright, - * pn 1 
Ditto to Weſt Indies: 
Wrights, or carpenters, , 


2 
I 
G DW — 2 
Average of children taught at 


& 


26 


19 


15 


| The women in the pariſh, - 26 
37 The men from other pariſhes, 26 
The women from other pariſhes 26 
58 | 212 
To go to the account of other 
pariſhes, ä $2 
29 Numberofpariſhioners married 
in 1791, and g preceding years, 160 
Number of ſaddle horſes, - 2 
— of horſes for farming, | 
3 young and old, = = 349 
—— of black cattle, = 1429 
—— of ſheep, = - < 1990 
—— of carts, by computation, 279 
— of wainsdrawn by oxen, 6 
5 Wagevof men fervants employ- 
ed it EINE annually, 
from o % *"-6L © 7 L 
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and arithmetick, for 1791, 
and ꝗ preceding years, 80 
Number of children taught la- 

tin in ſaid ſpace of time, 7 
of poor on the roll 

for 1791, and 6 preceding 

years, i; 9 
Average of diſburſements to 

ditto, - — L. 20 Sterl. 
Capital of their ſunds, L. 150 ditto. 
Average of burials, 1791 and 

9 preceding years 


20 


Average of births for 1791 


and 9 preceding years, = 30 
of children from eacli 

marriage; - 8 
Number of perſons married in 


the laſt Io years, - 106 212 
Both parties in the pariſh, 54 108 
The men in the pariſh, < 26 


Wages 
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Wages of boys, ditto, from 1 l. to 4 l. 
of female ſervants, 21. to 31, 
— of day-labourers, with 

meat and drink, a-day, « 6 d. 
ditto without meat, - ts. 
— tailors, with entertain- 

ment, — — — — 6d. 
— maſons, with ditto, - I 8. 
— - ditto, without meat, 15s. 6 d. 
—— of wrights, with enter- 

tainment,, = . - - 7d. 
—— plough-wrights, with do. I 8. 
— reapers during harveſt, 

mens /, 411. 108. 
—— women from - $55s.torl. 


Rent of the pariſh, including 
401. for rent of a millſtone 
quarry, and $1. for rent of 
kelp-ſhores, about - rG6ooly 
Miniſter's ſtipend, money, L.42 17 © 
Meal, 26+ bolls, at 10s. the 
boll, - - 2 
Money for communion ele- 
d N35 


o 5 & 


2 15 C 
L. 55 17 6 
Glebe, including graſs, acres 

74. | 
Scheolmaſter's ſalary, meal, 


bolls 54, and money, 210 


OBSERVATIONS on the: foregoing TABLE. 


Tux number of the inhabitants, as ſtated in the table, is from actual enu- 
meration : ſo is the number of tradeſmen, and thoſe of other occupations. 
Their ages- are as near the truth, as could be obtained, and it is preſumed, 
pretty accurate. The ſmall decreaſe of the inhabitants of this pariſh ſinee the 
year 1769, is not owing to the number of deaths exceeding the births, as ap- 
pears from the table ; but to a conſtant drain of young people, who leave the 
pariſh. Many of the young men, deſpairing of getting a comfortable, or in- 
deed any kind of ſettlement here, remove to towns, either to learn or proſe- 
cute their reſpective trades ; others of chem to ſuch places as give higher wages 
to farm-ſervants.. And young women repair to towns, where they are em- 
ployed as ſervants, and not only to the neighbouring towns of Aberdeen, Banff, 
&c. but even to Edinburgh and London, Beſides, in this current year, a great- 
er number than ordinary have died, ſeveral young people of putrid ſore throats, 
but the greater part old people. The people here are very inattentive to the 
regiſtrating theix children's births or baptiſms-; ſo that no authentick informa- 
tion can be got from the pariſh regiſter ; but the annual average of births, ac- 
cording te the regiſter, and making. allowance for ſuch as may. have been ne- 
glected to be regiſtrated, may amount to the number ſtated in the table. Ne 
regiſter of deaths or burials was kept here, till the late act of parliament lay- 
ing a tax upon burials, &c. Since that time, the ſchoolmaſter has kept one, 
but many people are averſe to the meaſure of regiſtrating their friend's death; 
befidcs,. ſexergl of the pariſhioners of Aberdour are buried elſewhere, and {tzan- 
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gers, on the other hand, bury here: But the annual average, as in the table, 
will be found to be very near the truth. The regiſter of marriages has all a- 
long been accurately kept; and from it is the article of marriages in the table 
taken. The average of births from each marriage, is calculated from a hun- 
ted known inſtances in the neighbourhood of one another. It appears from 
the table, that the number of ſoldiers and ſailors employed in his Majeſty's ſer- 
vice in the laſt war, amounts to upwards of the eight part of the whole males 
zefiding in the pariſh at this time, from 20 to 50 years of age; a very large pro- 
portion indeed, beſides thoſe employed in the merchant ſervice, which farther 
accounts for the ſmall decreaſe of inhabitants. The number of the horſes, as itr 
the table, is from actual enumeration. And ſo is that of the black cattle and 
ſeep, as it ſtood in ſummer 1992, when their numbers are higheſt ; with this 
difference, however, that beiag obliged, from the reluQance of the lower rank 
ef people (through ignorance or prejudice) to inform as to the number of their 
black cattle and ſheep, to employ others than the owners in the enumeration, 
their reports cannot be equally depended upon: but of theſe laſt, the number 
was but ſmall, and deviates, at moſt, only a little from the truth. The ſheep, 
in general, are of the north country breed, only about 20 of the Engliſh breed 
of the polled kind; but along the coaſt, are a good many of a mixed breed be- 
tween the two. The number of ſheep has much decreaſed fince the introduc. 
non of winter keeping, the ſheep walks being too confinad to enable the owner 
to pay a ſhepherd for the whole year, and reap any profit befides from his ſmall 
flock, All theſe ſeveral forts of cattle, being, in general, but ſmall, may be 
oſtimated at preſent, at the following average value, viz. horſes from 51. to 61., 
black cattle from 21. to 31., and fheep at 6s. Sterling. This is the opinion or 
the moſt knowing people the writer of this article has converſed with upon the 
ſubject, but he does not ſuſtain himſelf a competent judge in theſe matters. 
Generally ſpeaking, and with few exceptions, there are as many carts as horſes 
employed in the ſummer time in bringing home fuel; but as a good many young 
horſes are reared, who are unfit for drawing in the cart, the carts, as in the 
table, are computed to be in proportion to the horſes, in the ratio of 4 carts ts 
$ horſes. The ploughs are drawn, ſome few in the moorland part of the pariſb, 
by 6 (mall horſes, 2 or 3 ploughs by 8 oxen and 2 horſes; and through the reſt 
of the pariſh, a few are drawn by 2 horſes, but the greater part by 4, or 2 
horſes and 2 oxen, and theſe laſt are moſt approved of. 

In ſtating the funds belonging to, and diſburſements made to the poor, it was 
not thought fair to go back ſo far as the years 1983 and 1784, when the wants 
of the poor required an extraordinary ſupply ; and accordingly a conſiderable ſum 
was actually diſtributed : But the average is taken from the year 1792, and 6 
preceding years, when there has been no extraordinary demand; and the ſum 
nentisned ip the table, as given to the poor, ſeveral of whom have families, has, 


with 
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with their own induſtry, where able to work, kept them in their ewn houſes, 0 
that not above one or two at a time have gone a- begging. 

The miniſter's ſtipend ſtands in the table, as it has hitherto been paid, but 
there is a proceſs of augmentation preſently depending before the Court of Seffion. 

Beſides the land-rent, as in the table, paid by the tenants, partly in money, 
partly in meal and bear, they alſo pay cuſtoms, ſuch as wethers, hens, peats, 
and a certain number of carriages, as verbally agreed upon, or as contained in 
their letters of agreement (for there are very few leaſes or aſſedations extend. 
ed on ſtamped paper in the pariſh), and all the ſubtenants, beſides the rent they 
pay for their teſpective poſſeſſions to the tenants, their maſters, do over and a- 
bove that, each pay yearly to the proprietor a hen, and three days work. And 
to the refiding heritor, the tenants pay likewiſe a certain number of reapers 
iu harveſt, 
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NUMBER XL. 


PARISH or FETTERESSO. 


(CounTY or KINCARDINE, SYNOD OF ANGUS AND MEARNS, 
PRESBYTERY OF FORDOUN.) 


By the Rey. Mr. Jonx Hurchzox. 


Name, Rivers, Extent, Soil, Wc. 


= name of the pariſh is Gaelic, and means a place 
between the banks of two rivers, which is high- 
ly deſcriptive, not only of the place where the church 
ſtands, but likewiſe of a tract of ground about a mile ſquare, 
extending towards the coaſt, on the N. of which runs the 
Cowie, and on the S., the Carron, two ſmall rivers with 
high banks. The pariſh is about 10 ſtatute miles in length, 
between 5 and 6 in breadth, and contains 19,606 Scotch 
acres, or 24,914 Engliſh, according to a ſurvey of the county 
by Mr. W. Garden. Of the above, one-third may be ara- 
ble; 
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ble; the reſt is barren ground, conſiſting of moſſes and moore 
covered with heath and ſtones, chiefly granite. 


Face of the Country. The pariſh may be divided into three 
diſtricts. The tract of country lying between the Cowie and 
Carron from the coaſt, about 3 miles to the W., has a rich 
and fertile appearance. Cloſe to this diſtrict, ſtands the man- 
fion-houſe of Mr. Barclay of Urie, en a rifing ground near 
the river Cowie, the ſloping banks of which are planted with 
trees towering one above another. This plantation. which 
extends an Engliſh mile to the W., and as far to the E. of 
the houſe, on both fides of the river, preſents a moſt de- 
lightful appearance, and the vaſt extent of highly cultivated 
ground divided into large fields, and encloſed with thorn 
hedges, greatly heighten the beauty of the proſpect. The 
tract of ground in this diſtrict, between the church and the 
coaſt, about 20 years ago, was chiefly moor covered with 
ſhort heath, furze, and broom; now it is almoſt all en- 
Cloſed, and in a ſtate of high cultivation. What part is not 
ſo, is planted with Scotch firs, larix, aſh, &c. which are in a 
very thriving ſtate, and will add conſiderable beauty to the 
appearance of the country in 2 few years. At regular diſ- 
tances, neat commodious dwelling-houſes of ſtone and lime, 
and covered with ſlates, are built by the proprietor, Mr, Bar- 
clay, for his tenants. This circumſtance is mentioned to 
ſhow. the rapid progreſs of improvement in this place. A- 
bout two miles S. W. from Urie, is the manſion-houſe of 
Fettereſſo, formerly the reſidence of the ancient and noble 
family of Mariſchal, and now of Mr. Duff, ſon of the late 
Admiral Duff, who purchaſed the eſtate from the York-build- 
ing Company in 1782. The fite of the houſe is ſnug and 


Warm, and ſurrounded with fine old trees, which, together 


with the adjoining improved fields, . exhibit a beautiful ap- 


pearance, 
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pearance. The fecond diſtrict ſtretches along the coaſt, and 
comprehends the eſtates of Cowie, Muchals, and Elſick. 
Here the face of the country has but a bare appearance, as 
there are no trees; excepting a few at the manfion-Houſes of 
Muchals and Elfick. There are, however, rich corn fields 


encloſed with ſtone or earthen fences on both fides of the 
poſt-road that runs through this part of the pariſh, which 


gives the country a fertile appearance. 'The lands of Moun- 


quich, lying 5 miles W. from the coaſt, form the third diſ- 
trict. The face of the country here, in general, is not fa- 
vourable. In one particular ſpot, however, great improve- 
ments have been made of late, which, amidſt the gloomy 
waſte which every where ſurrounds it, preſents an agreeable 
proſpect. Mr. Silver, a native of this diſtrict, made a pur- 
chaſe of the eſtate of Netherby, on his return from the Weſt 
Indies, where he built a genteel modern dwelling-houſe, with 
a complete ſet of offices, which, fince his death; have been 
greatly improved by his ſon. He likewiſe planted ſeveral 
pieces of mooriſh ground with Scotch firs, aſh, and oak, &c. 
which are in a very thriving ſtate ; and highly improved and 
cultivated about x00 Scotch acres, which he encloſed in ſmall 
fields, with ſtone fences and hedge rows of aſh; by which 
means, and the very great improvements he made on the ſtate 
of the roads, the inhabitants here are happily put on a foot- 
ing with thoſe on the coaſt. 


Climate and Diſeaſes. The air is in general dry and healthy, 
and the people little ſubje& to contagious diſtempers. The 
moſt prevalent are theumatiſms and nervous fevers, It de- 
ſerves to be remarked, that the people who reſide near the 
moſſes and marſhy places, enjoy as good health, and live to 
as great age, as as thoſe near the coaſt. Many of them live to 
70, and ſome of them to 80 years of age, and upwards. 

Vor. XII. 4 F Coaſt; - 
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Coaft, Fiſh, Harbours, &e.—The coaſt from Stonehaven 
to the N. boundary of the pariſh, extends nearly 7 Engliſk 
miles, It is bold and rocky. There is one bay, called the 
Bay of Stonehaven, which ſtretches from Downy to Garron 
Point, that is, about two miles. In this bay, there is a fal- 
mon fiſhing, the property of Mr. Barelay ; and a white fiſh. 
ing, the property of Mr. Innes of Cowie. Three boats ars 
employed in this fiſhing, with fix hands to each boat. The 
fiſh caught here, are ling, cod, turbot, ſkate, haddocks, &c. 
which are conſumed by the people in the neighbourhood, 
There are hkewiſe two creeks or ſmall harbours, one at 
Muchals, another at Sketraw. At the former, there were 
two fiſhing-boats, which were loſt in a ſtorm about 30 years 
ago, and the crews periſhed, fince which time they have not 
been replaced. At the latter, there are 7 boats of much the 
fame ſize, and having the ſame number of hands with thoſe 
at Cowie. The fiſh caught here are likewiſe conſumed by 
the people in the adjacent country. Here, by the way, it 
deſerves to be remarked, that a Mr. Mackie, lately from the 
Weſt Indies, made a purchaſe of the lands of Sketraw, in 
1588, where he has built a very good dwelling-houſe, and 
made very great improvements, having, in the ſpace of 3 
years, encloſed with flone fences, and highly cultivated, about 
62 Scotch acres, part of which was formerly barren, covered 
with heath and furze. He continues to carry on his im- 
provements with great ſpirit and induſtry. 


Population — The population of Fettereſſo is not fo great 
as it was formerly, though it is ſtill ſome what higher than it 
was 40 years ago. By an exact ſurvey taken in 1764, the 
number was 3500. The return to Dr. Webſter in 1755, 
was only 3082. Increaſe in g years 418. The number of 
ſouls, in 1790, was 3370. Decreaſe in 26 years 130. 10- 
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creaſe, upon the whole, in 35 years, from 1755 to 1790, is 
288. The above mentioned decreaſe, is uwing chiefly to two 
or more farms being turned into one; a practice not uncom- 
mon here. The births, at an average, are 70; the marriages 
25; the deaths cannot be aſcertained, no regiſter of them 
having been kept. There is a Chapel of Eafe, and an Epif- 
copal meeting-houſe in the N. part of the pariſh. The num- 
ber of Epiſcopalians is about 400: they ate an obliging, peace- 
able, decent ſet of people, and live in good habits with thoſe 
of the Eſtabliſhment. There are no other ſectaries in the pariſh, 


Church, School, and Poor.—Formerly Earl Mariſchal was 
patron of the pariſh ; but upon the forfeiture of the titles and 
eſtate of that family in x715, the right of patronage de- 
volved to the King. The church is old, inconvenient, and 
unfit to contain the congregation, when fully aſſembled toge- 
ther. It is 94 feet in length, within walls, and 19 in breadth. 
Oppoſite to the pulpit, there is an aile, which is of ſervice 
to the preacher, by enabling him to ſpeak with greater caſe. 
The aile was built in 1720; but when the church was built, 
is not known, there being no date upon it, Neither walls 
nor roof are plaſtered; and as the floor is from 3 to 4 feet 
lower than the ſurface of the ground on the outſide of the 
walls, pools of water ſtand in the area ſeveral days after a 
heavy rain. The buryipg-ground is much larger than any 
in this part of the country. There are about 250 tomb or 
grave ſtones in it, ſome of which are of an ancient date; and 
a few have very fine engravings upon them, done by a Mr. 
Creſſwell, a farmer in the parith, who could not form à fingle 
letter with the pen. The manſe was built in 1726, and has 
undergone few repairs, excepting new windows in 1784. 
The ſtipend is 71 l. 28. 6d. Sterling, 2 chalders of meal, 
and 134 chalder of bear; the glebe, including the garden and 
8 4F 2 paſture 
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paſture ground, is 61 deres. The ſchoolmaſter's ſalary is 81," | 


68. 8d. Sterling, which, together with the emoluments of 
the office, make his living about 20 1. Sterling a-year. Twelve 
years ago, the heritors built an excellent ſchool, and a houſe 


for the maſter, under one roof, which laſt they neatly finiſh. 
ed to encourage him to keep boarders.— The number of poor 


who receive occaſional ſupply is, at an average, 36. There 
are 5 or 6 befides, who receive weekly from 18. to 28. each. 
The money belonging to the poor, is 50 l. Sterling, the in- 
tereſt of which, with the weekly collections, ſeat- rents, mort- 
cloth dues, Ce. amounts to about 401. Nee. . 


e ee veſtige of an old camp, on an hill called 
Ree-Dikes, or the King's Dikes, appears very diſtin. It 
is an oblong ſquare of 21 acres, has four outlets and redoubts 
before them, and many of the trenches are ſtill pretty deep *. 
In almoſt every part of the pariſh, remains of Druidical 
temples are to be met with +. On the cogft about à mile and 
a half N. from Stonehaven, appear the remains of a caſtle, 


the reſidence of the Thanes of Cowie or Mearnst. On 4 
21 # 126131977 18 9229 00 | Var 4 riſing 


5 It is ſuppoſed by ſome t to have been a | Roman . and to be the 
very ſpot occupied by Agricola's troops before his engagement with Galgacus 
the Scotch king. On a moor 2 miles E. of the camp, there are a great many 
tumuli, or ſmall cairis, and ſome very large ones, which are ſuppoſed to be ſe- 
pulchral monuments raiſed on the field of battle to the memory of the dead - 
The moor is called the Kemp-ſtane Hill, an each fide of which, there is a mo- 


raſs, Which would cover the flanks of the army that firſt reached the ground» 


and it is not improbable the battle was fonght between the moraſſes. 
+ Since the incumbent was ſettled, there was one that ſeemed te be pretty 


entire, the three circles formed by ſtones of different ſizes being very diſtinR. 


But the farmer on whoſe poſſeſſion it ſtood, demoliſhed it a few years ago, by 
carrying of the ſtones for building. 


Buchanan calls the Thane of Cowie Macpendirus. Donald Bane the bro- 


tha: Malcolm Canmore (he ſays) bribed Macpendirus 8, Comes Mernise, to 


; aſſaſſinate 
$457i&4 # Buchan. Hit Scot. Lib. vii. 
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ring ground near to the Thanes caſtle, there h-d formerly 
been a place of worſhip ; the gables and part of the walls are 
ſtin ſtanding. Adjoining to this, there is a burying-ground 
—_— with ſtone walls, where many of the people in the 

N. part of the pariſh, on account of wad vicinity to them. 
e their dead. 3 


Rent and Propritteri Tie valued rent of the pariſh is 
6534 I. 48. 2d. Scotch; and the real rent is about 4200 1. 
Sterling. The number of heritors is 6, and of feuars 8. Two 
of the former, and 4 of the latter, are reſident. Thirty years 
ago, about one half of the rent of the pariſh was paid in 
grain, but now the grain is almoſt all converted, and the rent 
is chiefly paid in money. Improved land is let from 11. to 
11. 108. Sterling the acre. Some pieces on the coaſt near 
Stonehaven are let much 5 Unimproved land from Tos. 
to 158. the acre *, 


— 


3 * 


yas js. © 


ie 1163, farming was little ſtudied here 
as a ſcience, and for that reaſon was not carried on according to 
any regular plan. The ſpirit of inquiry into the methods prac- 
tiſed in the S. parts of the country had not gone forth. Hence 
the mode of farming that had been in uſe for ages. paſt, was 
ſill continued. Every farmer followed the courſe which his 
father taught him, and was ſatisfied. In this Wr. the 


country 


aſſafinate Duncan the baſtard. Sir David Dalrymple calls. him Malpedir, 
which he tranſlates from the Gaelic, © the ſervant. of Peter.“ After him, one 
of the name of Fraſer was raiſed to the rank of Thane of Cowie. Sir David: 
Dalrymple in his Annals, to which the reader is referred, mentions ſome re- 
dy markable facts relating to this family. The ancient and noble families of Lovat 

and Salton, are deſcended from them, and perhaps moſt of the families of that 
name in 


„ 
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* The daily w. wages for labourers in huſbandry, are from ꝛ0d. to Is, whereas: 
to years ſince, they were not above 8 d. The uſual wages of a male-ſervant are 
71. a- year 


3 8.7. 
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country might have remained till now, had not Mr. Barclay, 


who is poſſeſſed of an enterprifing ſpirit, and extenſive know. 
ledge in agriculture, which he acquired by reading the beſt 


publications on that ſubject, and by his own obſervations in 


the different tours which he made on foot in his younger 
years through Scotland, and a great part of England, intro. 
duced a new ſyſtem. Before the above period, lime, as a 
means of improvement, was little kgown, and had never 
been uſed ; clearing the land of ſtones, ſtraighting and level. 
ling, ſummer fallow and green crops, dividing and encloſing 
ground in ſeparate fields, had never been attempted. All this 
was left to be done by Mr. Barclay, who embarked in the 
arduous undertaking with animation and fortitude ; and not- 
withſtanding the many obſtacles that neceſſarily occurred to 
obſtru& his progreſs, he perſevered in the proſecution of his 
deſigns with ardour and reſolution: But as he was ſo oblige 
ing as give the writer of this an account of his operations 
and improvements, he ſhall * it in the terms he re- 
n it. 

Land improved by Mr, Barclay of Ury, in the ſpace of 
UT about. 800 acres; 500 of which were azable, and 
390 


— 


71 a-year ; and that of a female foreant 31. Twenty years ago, their wages 
| were little more than a half of what they are now. When the incumbent wat 
ſertled, the wages of the firſt male-ſervant he had was 2 I. 6s. $89. Sterling 2. 
year, and of his firſt female-ſervant 11. 6s. 8 d. Sterling. Every article of liv- 
ing is increaſed in proportion. Beef coſt then 14 d., or at moſt 2 d. the pound. 
Mutton: was not fold by weight; on an average it was gd. the quarter. Veal 
and lamb were ſeldom brought to market; few people thinking it worth while 
to-fatten them. Now beef coſts 3 d. the pound ir autumn and winter, and 4d. 
in ſpring and ſummer. Veal, mutton, and lamb, are from 3d. to 34d. the 
pound, Butcher meat is: to be had in Stonehaven, the neareſt market town, 
every lawful day of the week, which is very convenient for the inhabitants, and 
the people in the neighbourhood. Poultry and eggs are almoſt double the price 
they were ſome years fince, 
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46 barren, covered with ſhort heath, furze, and broom. 
The land was improved in this manner, by clearing it of 
fones, many of which were ſplit by gunpowder, draining, 
—-:! 9 


% Mode of Cropping.—Firſt year, fallowed and Av 
by lime; 50 bolls of Scotch ſhells, water meafure, to each 
acre; 4 firlots to each boll, and 34 Scotch pints to each firlot. 
The lime ploughed into the land before winter, and ſome- 
times the land was ploughed a ſecond time before it. The 
firſt crop oats or barley. Second year, dunged, and ſown wittr 
turnips, in broad caſt, and hoed while any weeds appeared. 
The turnips ſometimes fed off by ſheep, but moſt commonly 
one half drawn, and the other half fed off in alternate ridges, 
the whole ground being incłuded in the fold. Third year, 
barley and grafs-ſeeds. If intended to be broken up for 
wheat, 12 pound of broad clover, and 2 pecks of rye-graſs 
to each acre. If intended to remain for paſture, a greater 
quantity of rye- graſs, with the addition of 6 pound of white, 
and 6 pound f yellow elover, and 4 pound of rib graſs to 
each acre. That part of the land propoſed for grain, was 
folded the firſt or ſecond year of the graſs, and ploughed up 
for wheat or oats, which were ſucceeded by turnips ; and the 
above courſe continued. 

Mr. Barclay has planted about 300 acres with Scotch firs, 
great part of whieh are fince filled up with oak, aſh, beech, 
and larir. His tenants * in the pariſh have alſo improved 
nearly: the ſame quantity of land which he himſelf has done, 
and follow, in general, almeſt the ſame mode of cropping. 
Twenty two wheel-plonghs are at this time at work upon 
and thoſe farms. The farm houſes and offices are built of ſtone 


® See. Statiſtical Account of Kinneff, vol. VI. 
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lime, and roofed with flates or tiles. He has laid down by 2 
regular plan, above 12 acres of ground, with ſtreets 48-feet 
wide, and a ſquare of 2 acres in the middle, part of which 
is feued and built: All the houſes are roofed with ſlates or 
tiles. This village adjoins to the town of Stonehaven, 1 
there is a ſafe and convenient harbour.“ 

To the above account, it may be added, that Mr. Bar- 
clay 9 extenſive improvements are chiefty round the manſion. 
houſe; that the fields are all ſmooth and level like a bowling. 
green ; and that they are let to a butcher for grazing, who 
has from 50 to 60 black cattle, and between 800 and 1000 
ſheep feeding in them; by which means the value of the 
ground muſt be increaſed in a few years. 

It is to be regretted, that the farmers on the lands of the 
other proprietors, made no attempts towards improving their 
farms for a long while after Mr. Barclay's tenants commenced 
their operations, becauſe they had no encouragement given 
them by their landlords. At length, however, ſome of the 
moſt judicious, who were in good circumitances, began to 
dreſs and lime a few acres by. way of trial, for they wiſhed 
to proceed with flow and cautious ſteps. Finding by the 
crops which they produced, that their labour and expenſe 
were fully repaid ; they made a fecond and a third trial, All 
which, anſwering beyond expectation; they annually dreſſed 
and improved pretty large fields, laying down the firſt grain 
crop with graſs-ſeeds, till their whole farm was cultivated. 
Animated by their example, more than by Mr. Barclay's, 
becauſe more on a level with their capacity and circumſtan- 
ces, others were induced to improve their ground. Thus, 
by degrees, the ſpirit of improvement is become univerſal 
here, inſomuch that people who poſſeſs but a few acres, ſow 
ſome turnips, plant ſome potatoes, and lay down a ridge or 
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two with graſs-ſeeds, Upon the whole, by the agricultural 
improvements in this pariſh, the ſtate of it is rendered eſſen- 
tially better than it was 20 years ago; and by the advan- 
tages which Mr. Barclay's operations and example have pro- 
duced, not in this pariſh only, but through the greater part 
of this county, he has juſtly merited the thanks and eſteem 
of all around him; 
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NUMBER XII. 
PARISH or WAMPHRAY. 


(County AupD Srxvop or DUMFRIES, PRESBYTERY OF Locn- 
MABEN.) 


By a Friend to Statiſtical Inquiries. 


Name, Extent, Surface, Soil, &c. 


r is ſuppoſed by ſome who underſtand the 

Gaelic, to ſignify ** the deep vale in the foreſt.” 
Others equally well acquainted with that language, can give 
no account of its etymology. If not from the Celtic, it is 
perhaps derived from the Saxon language. The length of 
the pariſh from N. to S., is about 5 miles, and its broadth 3. 
Its N. E. extremity is mountainous ; that part of it which 
lies along the Annan, is fertile and populous. A large brook, 
called Wamphray Water, divides it diagonally from N. E. 
to 8. W. The ſituation of the church and manſe on the 
winding 


© 
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winding banks of this rivulet, in a deep and woody receſs, is 
ſingularly romantick. 


Climate, &c.— More rain falls in this country, than in 
many other parts of Scotland. The beſt built walls, where 
expoſed to the S., become damp within. The air therefore 
muſt be moiſt, but the longevity of the people, and the in- 


frequency of epidemical diſtempers, ſufficiently prove that it 


is a healthy diſtrict. The water is very pure, The ſoil, 
when it is cultivated, is in ſome places clayey, in others gra- 
velly. There is marl of various kinds; but, on account of 
the difficulty of digging 1t out, and ſome other circumſtances, 
it has hitherto been little uſed. Attempts have been made, 
but without ſucceſs, to find coal and lead, 


Population. —The number of the people in 1755, according 
to Dr. Webſter's report, was 458. The population of the 
pariſh ſeems to have been anciently greater than at preſent, 
One farmer now poſſeſſes what was occupied 60 years ago by 
10 or 12 tenants. The population, however, has incres.ſed 
of late, and now amounts to 487: males 235; females 253. 
Inhabited houſes go. Number to each inhabited houſe al. 
moſt 52. Of births, deaths, and marriages, there has been 
no regiſter kept for many years paſt. There is now living, 
one perſon aged 96, one 92, one 89, three or four 86 and 
upwards. A woman who died about 12 years ago, was gee 
nerally believed, in the neighbourhood, to be 113 yeers old, 
There are 3 maſons, 2 joiners, 4 tailors, 9 weavers, 2 ſmiths, 
2 ſnoemakers, 1 ſurgeon. | 


Heritors, Stipend, &c.-—The number of heritors is 5. TWẽ U 
of them reſide in the pariſh, The Earl cf Hopetoun is prin- 


eipal heritor and pagron. The ſtipend is about 75 I., includ- 
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ing one chalder of oat-meal, valued at 81. 6s. 8d. The glebe 
is worth 51, or G61. a-year. The preſent incumbent is the 
eighth miniſter ſince the Revolution. It is ſomewhat ſingu- 
gular, that not one of theſe died in poſſeſſion of this living; 
and the preſent miniſter is on the point of reſigning it, 


Sectaries.— There is a meeting-houſe belonging to the ſect 
of Relief, which was built about 16 years ago, and which, 
till it became vacant laſt year, was attended by many, chiefly of 
the lower claſs of people, from this and ſome of the neighbour. 
ing pariſhes. The people of this pariſh will readily return to 
the church, if a miniſter whom they reſpe& is ſettled among 
them; and that event would probably put an end to the Re- 
lief Eſtabliſhment here. Of Seceders of different denomina, 
tions, excluſive of thoſe who uſed to attend the Relief meet- 
ings, there are about 36. 


Poor, School. — The number of poor who, ſome years ago, 
were relieved by colle&ions in the church, was about 20. 
The parochial ſchool is commonly attended by 39 or 40 chil- 

dren, who are taught reading, writing, and arithmetick. 


Agriculture, &c,—The land- rent is about 1 5701. The num+ 
ber of ſheep is about 6000 “; black cattle 500; ploughs 40; 
acres in tillage about 480; in big and barley 40; potatoes 30; 
peaſe 8; turnip 4; ſown graſs annually cut yo. The re- 
mainder of the land annually ploughed, is ſown with oats, 
ſome of which are of the red, and other early kinds. They 
begin to ſow in the end of March, and to reap in the begin- 
ning of September. There have been about 90 acres planted 
with fir within the laſt 30 years. There is beſides, a con- 
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with thorn hedges *. There is one corn-mill in the pariſh : 
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fderable quantity of natural wood, viz. oak, peer birch, 
hazel, &c. 

Great improvements hives been made in agriculture within 
the laſt 10 years. Theſe are in a great meaſare owing to 
the encouragement given by the Earl of Hopetoun. | Moſt of 
his Lordſhip's lands were let laſt year upon leaſes, for the 
arable farms, of 21 years, for the ſheep farms, of x4. None 


of the former tenants were removed. They are, in general, 


very active and intelligent, and by the uſe, not only of lime, 
but of green and drilled crops, keep the land in excellent 
condition. Little or no lime was uſed till of late: laſt year 
above 2000 buſhels were laid on, all brought from a diſtance 
of at leaſt 16 miles. Several farms are well encloſed, moltly 


by the laſt leaſes, the tenants are reheved from the payment 


of multure +, and the miller is now paid for his work, about 
a thirtieth part of 'the meal, 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations. —The common wages of a man- 
ſervant, are from 61. to 81. a-year; of a woman, from 21. zos. 
to 41. A conſiderable quantity of ſalmon is killed in the 
Annan, with an inſtrument reſembling a trident, called z 
lieſter, in the uſe of which, ſome of the young men are very 
expert, They often fiſh in winter, and in the night by torch 
light, not ſcrupling to follow the ſalmon in the water in the 
time of froſt and ſnow, Theſe fiſh are ſold at an average, at 
2 d. the pound. | 

The belief in witches and apparitions ſeems to have pre- 
vailed here to a wonderful degree, about a hundred years ago. 


Songs 


*The farms rent from 20 l. to 1501. Scarcely any farm rents ſo high as 108. 
the acre. 

A certain proportion of grain of the crop of each farm, due to the miller, 
G 
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Songs are ſtill ſung deſcriptive of the barbarous deeds and 


bloody feuds of ſome former age, of which this pariſh was 
the ſcene. The road between Glaſgow and Carliſle runs 
through the pariſh. It was made about 20 years ago. A- 
long this road, a mail-coach paſſes and repaſſes every day. 


Antiquities, In the track of the above, there was a Ro- 
man road, by the fide of which, a few large ſtones, each a- 
bout 5 feet high, are {till ſtanding, nearly at the diſtance of 
a Scotch mile from one another, and, therefore, ſuppoſed by 
ſome to have been mile-ſtones. Beſide one of theſe, Charles 
II. is ſaid to have paſſed the night in going to England, a 
little before the battle of Worceſter. There is a Druidical 
circle almoſt entire. 


NUM. 


Of Eftdalemuir. 
NUMBER XIII. 


PARISH or ESKDALEMUIR. 


| * 
(CountY and Srxvop or Duuratzs, PRESBYTERY or LANG- 
HOLM.) 


By the Rev. Mr. WILLIAM BROWN. 


Name, Extent, Surface, Soil, Climate, &c. 


17 SEDALEMUIR takes its name from its being fituated 
at the head of the Eſk, or Eſek, which fignifies ** ftrife;” 


this river having been famous in former times for the battles 


fought on its banks between the Scots and Engliſh. The 
length of the pariſh from N. to S. is 11+ miles; and its ex- 
treme breadth from E. to W. about 8 miles. According to 
the neareſt calculation, the number of acres will be about 
45,250. It was originally a part of the pariſh of Weſter. 


kirk; but in 1703, was erected into a ſeparate pariſh hy the 


preſent name. The principal rivers are, the White and Black 
Eſks, which run to the ſouthward, and meet at the'foat of 
the pariſh, forming the well known river of 'Eſk, which dif- 


charges 
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charges itſelf into the Solway Frith. The moſt remarkable 
hills are, the Pen of Efſkdalemuir and Lochfell. The ſoil is, 
in general, very deep, but, owing to its high ſituation, not 
very fertile. Moſt part of it is moſs, covered with a coarſe 
kind of graſs. Along the banks of the White Eſk, however, 
the hills are, in general, green, and afford excellent paſture, 
From the height of fituation, and the natute of the ſoil, the 
air is, in general, damp; but fince the introduction of drain- 
ing, it is greatly improved. Property in land has changed 
often in the memory of the preſent inhabitants, It common- 
ly gives about 25 years purchaſe: Meadow and arable grounds 
rent at about 108. an acre. 


Agriculture. In former times the inhabitants were much 
fonder of agriculture than they are at preſeut. At a mode- 
rate calculation, they ploughed twice as much as they do now. 
The reaſon of their leaving it off, was owing in part to the 
uncertainty of the climate, but chiefly to the great demand 
in late years for ſheep and wool. At preſent, there are about 
200 acres in conſtant tillage. But if the demand for ſheep and 
wool increaſe as it has done for ſome years paſt, it is probable 
that fill fewer will be in uſe ; for they think that, in many 
places, it either hurts the ſheep walks, or might be of more 
advantage in affording them a retreat in times of ſtorm, For- 
merly they were wont to ſtock much with black cattle among 
their ſheep ; but experience has taught them their error, 
They render the grounds unhealthy for ſheep, and introduce 
diſeaſes. There arc ſtill ſome, however, who retain the old 
practice, from a deſire to make ſure of a part of their ſtock ; 
wet-years being found to prove leſs hurtful to them than to 
the ſheep. They are ready, however, to acknowledge that 
they are far from being profitable ; for, after the trouble of 
keeping and feeding for 6 or 8 months, they ſeldom gain more, 
| one 
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toe year with another, than 208. a-Head. There are at pre- 
ſent in the pariſh, about 445 black cattle, The number of 
tiorſes will be about 75, beſides the young ones that are as 
yet unfit for huſhandty. 

But the principal production of this pariſh i is ſheep, which 
are coming daily more into requeſt. At the head of the pa- 
riſh, they are all of the ſhort kind; but lower down they are, 
for the moſt part, of the Cheviot 8 Some attempts were 
made to introduce them on the higher grounds, but without 
ſucceſs. The general opinion of the farmers is, that the 
grounds are too wet and ſtormy ; that the ſudden changes 
hurt them more than the ſhort ſheep ; and that the death a- 
mong the lambs is greater. The rfumber of ſheep at pre- 
{ent is about 2 5,449. The farmers hefe are particularly at- 
tentive to tlie treatment of their ſtocks. They generally ſtock 
if ght, that they may preſerve graſs for the winter and ſpring. 
They have laid afide, in & great meaſure; the cuſtom of milk- 
ing, being of opinion that it weakens the ewes, and makes 
them leſs able to endure the winter. The wool of both Kinds 


zs of good quality, and meets with a ready market. It i is 


generally ſmeared with tar and butter ; but ſome of them are 
beginning to uſe the African greaſe * inſtead of the latter. 
Mr. Gideon Curll in Yetbyre, ſmeared, ſome years ago, the 
one fide of a ſheep with tar and butter, and the other with 
tar and African greaſe, and found them run equally well. 
The only difference was, that the woot ſmeared with the tar 
and greaſe was yellower than the other, but became equally 
white after being waſhed, The ſucceſs of this experiment 
made him ſmear all his ſhort ſheep in 1791, with the greaſe 


inſtead of butter, and the conſequence wal tie * never had 
Vor. XII. . 4 H | ſo 


The African greaſe is coming much into repute. It is 64. 3 
thts year than butter; has about a choppin more of oil in the ſtone hen melt« | 


et rund equally well on the ſheep, and produces better wool, 
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ſo weighty a crop of wool as he had that year, On calcylat- 
ing, he found that he had vr more than ever he had any year 
before, or than he had laſt year when he again ſmeared with 
the butter. The wool, he aſſures me, was alſo more open, 
and of better quality. This year, a number of the farmers 
have purchaſed greaſe inſtead of butter. The diſeaſe to which 
the ſheep here are moſt ſubject, is the rot; which is owing, 
partly, as was ſaid, to the mixture of black. cattle, but chiefly 
to the wetneſs of the ſeaſons and the ſoftneſs of the grounds. 

Population, 


since I have mentioned this as the principal calamity to which this pariſh 
is ſubject, perhaps it may not be improper, were I to add a ſhort ſtatement of 
bad years, which I had from perſons of veracity and experience. In 1674. there 
were 13 drifty days in the end of February and beginning of March, O. S., 
which proved fatal to moſt of the ſheep in this pariſh. The whole ſheep on 
Black Eſk were deſtroyed, except 40 dinmonts on the farm of Weſtſide. In 
1739, the ſummer and harveſt were very wet. This was followed by ſevere 
froſt and ſnow, which came on about New Year's day 1740, and lay without 
intermiffion till it was melted by the ſun. On the 2oth of May, the froſt was 
ſo intenſe, that the people were unable to caſt their peats. Before harveſt 1741, 
oat-meal fold at 3s 3d. a- ſtone; but after harveſt it fell to 13. Years were ra- 
ther better, though far from being good, till 1945, when another wet ſummer 
and harveſt, ſucceeded by another ſtorm of froſt and ſnow (which began 25th 
January 1746, and lay for 6 weeks), deſtroyed almoſt the whole ſtocks of Eſx- 
dalemuir. All the farmers, excepting 6, were ruined by this ſhock. Sheep- 
hogs ſold then from 48. 6d. to 5s., long wool was 5s., and ſhort wool from 20d. 
to 2. The ſummer of 1747, was ſo wet, that no hay could be preſerved ; but 
not ſo laſting as te do much hurt to the ſheep. Years were good till 1751, 
when another run of bad years commenced, which laſted till 2755. During 
this period, the farmers ſuffered the moſt dreadful calamities ; their old ſheep 
were deſtroyed by the inclement ſeaſons, and their lambs killed by froſt and 
now. To this day, they are looked back upon with horror. From 1755 till 
1762, years were good; in which year, the black cattle, which were then far 
more numerous than they are now, were in great want from an exceſſive drought- 
Stirks were bought that year by the Laird of Davington at Lockerbie, for 48. 
6d. and 5s. The years 1763 and 1764, were very good. In 1765, both ſheep 
and black cattle ſuffered greatly from another drought, accompanied with 2 
ſpecies of worms which deſtroyed the graſs, by cutting its roots. They were o 

a a green 


Of Ba, , bit 


Por aitin, &e.— ccording to Dr. Webſter, the number 
of ſouls in 1755, was 675. The population is confiderably 
decreaſed in the memory of the preſent inhabitants. The 
reaſon affigned, is the common one of converting ſeveral of 
the ſmaller farms into a large one. From a liſt taken by the 


4H 2 preſent 


n green Colour, and about an inch long, They appeared about the end of May, 
and continued till the beginning of Auguſt ; when they were deſtroyed by great 
flocks of crows and. heavy rains. After the rains, great quantities were found 
on the ſides, and at the joinings of the rivulets. They were not confined to this 
pariſh, but extended to Liddiſdale, Tiviotdale, and Annandale. In 1972, more 
than one-third of the ſheep died by a ſevere ſtorm of froſt and ſnow. In 1773, 
owing to the great demand from Roxburgh and the Forreſt, which places had 
ſuffered more than this pariſh, long ewes and lambs ſold here for 125. 6d. and 
136. ; long ewe lambs ſold at 6s. ; long hogs at 78. 6d. and 8s. ; long wool at 
75. and 78. 6d. ; and ſhort wool at 3s. 6d. In 1774, the winter was very ſe- 
vere, but the farmers retired with their ſheep into Annandale, and by that 
means ſuſtained little loſs. In 1982, the market with America being in a great 
272 ſhut, ſhort wool fell very low. Some of the largeſt parcels were ſald 

re for 20d. a-ſtone. The long wool, however, ſuffered no change, becauſe of 
the ready market it always found in England. Some loſs was ſuſtained this year 
from mock thaws *, but not conſiderable ; for the farmers retired again into An- 
nandale. In 1785, there was one continued ſtorm from the 26th of November 
till the end of March, but no loſs was felt, for the high winds always cleared 
grouns fulicient Þbe the ſheep. Sheep ſold very dear this year, owing to the 
general demand, occafioned by the lofſes of 1752 and 1783, in other parts. Long 
hogs ſold then for 10s, and 108. 6d. ; ſhoxt ones at the ſame, and dinmonts for 
128. and 138.; long wool was from 9 8. to 10s. ; and ſhort ditto from 3s. to 48. 
From 1785 till 2791, ſeaſons, were excellent, and fully compenſated, thoſe who 
were not ruined by the former ones, for all their loſſes. But laſt year they be- 
tan to turn worſe; and this year ftocks have ſuffered very much. The general 
opinion is, that the rent of the pariſh, which is far from being inconſiderable, 
would not make up the preſent deficiency of ſtock. From the foregoing ſtate- 

ment of facts, we have a full confirmation of a former remark, that the great» 
| eſt calamity to which this pariſh is ſubject, is occaſioned by the wetneſs of the 
ſeaſons and the ſoftneſs of the grounds. How far this may be remedied, comes 
to be conſidered afterward, 


. That is, „ defefive thaws, whenthe ground i is again 1 covered 4 with frow, bes 
fore the thaw is completed. 
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preſent miniſter laſt harveſt, the population then amounted ts 
619; ages, &c. as follow : | 


Male. | Females. 
Below 10, — — 68 73 | 
Between 10 and 20, © 60 0 73 
20 and 39, 40 - 61 
— 30 and 4% 33 —„ +26 
— — 40 and 50, . aan 
e 4... ES 0. 34 
= 6o and 70, - 19 8 23 
70 and 8 — 13 : a9 
— — $0 and go, = 4 - © 
1 


The wages of men ſervants employed, either in the houſe, 
or in the fields, are about 8 l., and of the women ſervants about 
31. 5s. Many of the ſhepherds get ſheep for their wages. 
There are 3 merchants, 1 miller, 3 wrights, 2 ſmiths, 4 tai- 
lors, x clogger, and 9 weavers, 2 of whom are apprentices. 


Rent.— The valued rent of the pariſh is 12,751 merks 
Scots; the real rent about 27271 Sterling. 


Stipend, Poor, &c,—The preſent church was built about 
Ws. HH ry 2112 1725 


* It is proper to remark, that the population of this pariſh, like that of every 
other of the kind, varies confiderably in the ſummer and winter months. Per- 
haps the medium population may be 590. From want of proper regiſters, and 
alſo from the practice of burying in neighbouring church-yards, it was found 
impollible to get a liſt of the births, deaths, and marriages, for any length of 
time back. By inquiring, however, at the different families during the diets 
of examination laſt ſpring, it was found, that from 1ſt January 1792, to uſt Ja« 
au 1793, there were 17 born, 16 died, and 12 married, 
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1722, and has been twice repaired. The manſe was built a- 
hout 10 years ago, and is in good order. The ſtipend, yol. 
168. 542 d. in money, is paid by 7 heritors ; 3 of whom re- 
fide in the pariſh. A proceſs for augmentation is at preſent 
depending. The glebe confiſts of about 24 acres, but from 
the nature of the climate, it is not very productive. One 
year with another, it may be worth about 131. Sterling, —The 
poor, before 1773, were ſupplied from the weekly collections 
at the church, and the charity of the inhabitants. But theſe 
being found to be inadequate, the heritors, at Martinmas 
1773, agreed to ſupply the deficiency. On the 6th of Ja- 
nuary 1794, they aſſeſſed themſelves in the ſum of 361. a- 
year, to begin at Martinmas preceding, and paid quarterly, 
the one half by themſelves, and the other half by their te- 
nants, according to the yalued rent of their eflates. This, to 
be diſpoſed of hy a committee as they ſaw cauſe. The num 
ber of poor then taken on the liſt was 19, Since that time, 
the poor's rates have gradually increaſed to 651. 18s. The 
number of poor ſupplied in this way is, at an average, be- 

tween 20 and 25. | 


Fuel.—The fuel commonly uſed is peats, which are to be 
had in great quantity ; but it is often difficult from the wet. 
neſs of the ſeaſons to get them dried. The neareſt coal is in 
Canoby, 18 miles diſtant. 


Roads.— Formerly this pariſh was much at a loſs for want 
of proper communication from one place to another ; but now 
there is an excellent road from Langholm to the head of the 
moor; and another from the church to Moffat, Dumfries, and 
Lockerbie. There is only a bridge wanting over the Eſk ; 
$od this is to be ſet about in a ſhort time. 


Antiquities, 
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Antiquities, Oh the farm of Yetbyre, is a very complete 
encampment of an oval form, named Caſtle-ofer, or Overbie, 
The general opinion is, that it is a Roman camp which com. 
municated with thoſe of Middlebie and Netherbie ; arid that 
the difference of form may have been occaſioned by the ſitua. 
tion; it being placed on the top of a hill where the ſquare 
form could not be adhered to, The name of Overbie, or Up- 
per Station, fayours this opinion, As Mr. Crawford is at 
preſent taking a ſurvey of this pariſh for bis intended map of 
Dumfries-ſhire, and will inſert a etch of this, among other 
temains of antiquity, any farther deſcription of it would be 
unneceſſary. There is fcarcely a hill within fight of it, on 
which there is not ſome veſtige of an outer encampment. 
From Caſtle. o'er, a communication by encampments of this 
Kind can eaſily be traced down the Eſk to Netherbie, on the 
one hand ; and dowů the Water of Milk to Middlebie, on the 
other. A Roman cauſe way has allo been traced from Nether. 
bie to near Langholm ; and there are reports that it has been 
diſcovered at the head of this pariſh near the farm-houſe of 


Over-cauſeway. One thing is certain, that immediately be- 


fore the houſe of that name, a pretty ſtrong outer ſtation 1s 
eafily diſcernible. On the fatm of Coatt, there are two eir. 
cles of erect ſtones, in the form of Druidical temples, the one 
entire, meaſuring about go feet; and the other, having a part 
of it worn away by the Eſk, meaſuring about 340 feet “. In 
mentionidg the remarkable things in this pariſh, it would be 

wrong 


* As for the rock on the farm of Twiglees, commonly called the Letter 
Stones, from the appearance of letters that ſome think may be traced on them, 
atid of which they tell ſo many fabulous ſtories, they are ſcarcely worth notice; 
being evideutly nothing elſe than the effects of time on the rock, which is com- 
poſed of two kinds of ſtone, the one of which is harder 'than the other. Fully 
as ſtrong an appearance of letters may be ſeen on the Watch-craigs, which are 
a part of the ſame range of rocks, and lie about a mile and a half nearer the 
White Fix. 
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wrong to paſs over in ſilence, that piece of ground at the 
meeting of the Black and White Eſks, which was remark- 

able in former times for an annual fair that had been held 
there time out of mind, but which is now entirely laid afide. 

At that fair, it was the cuſtom for the unmarried perſons of- 
both ſexes to choofe a companion, according to their liking, 

with whom they were to live till that time next year, This 
was called Band. faſting, or hand in fiſt. If they were pleaſed, 
with each other at that time, then they continued together for 
life ; if not, they ſeparated, and were free to make another. 
choice as at the firſt, The fruit of their connexion (if there 
were any) was always attached to the diſaffeted perſon. In 
later times, when this part of the country belonged to the 
Abbacy of Melroſe, a prieſt, to whom they gave the name 
of Book i“ boſom (either becauſe he carried in his boſom a 
bible, or perhaps, a regiſter of the marrtages), came from 

time to time to confirm the marriages. This place is only a, 
mall diſtance from the Roman encampment of Caltle-o'er, 

May not the fair have been firſt inſtituted when the Romans. 
refided there? and may not the band-faſting” have taken its. 
riſe from their manner of celebrating marriage, ex uſu, by, 
which, if a woman, with the conſent of her parents or guar- 

dians, lived with a man for a year, without being abſent for 
3 nights, ſhe became his wife? Perhaps, when Chriſtianity 
was introduced, this form of marriage may have been looked. 
upon as imperfe&, without confirmation by a prieſt, and, 

therefore, one may have been ſent from time to time for this 


purpoſe. 


Improvemeuts,—The principal improvement for ſuch a ſoil 
as this, is draining, which has been attended to of late, and 
with good ſucceſs. There is, however, an inconvenience accom- 
panying this kind of improvement, which, if not attended to, 

renders 
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rendets it in à great meaſure abortive. As the foil is chiefly 
moſs, and becomes dry by draining, great numbers of moles 
work among the drains and throw up a black mould, which, 
if allowed to lie undiſperſed, produces a coarſe Kind of graſs 
very unhealthy for ſheep. The next ſtep, therefore, after 
draining, is to catch the moles. At firſt ſight, this appears 
an endlefs taſk; But experience hath ſhown, that it is neither 
ſo tedious nor ſo expenſive as at firſt fight may appear. Some 
of the farmers have actually accompliſhed it, and find the 
happieſt effects from it. Propoſals have been made to clean 
the whole pariſh for 3d. the pound rent the firſt five years, 
and for 1 d., or 14d. ever after. Plantations would alſo be z 
great improvement; not only for beautifying the country, but 
alſo for ſheltering the ftocks in times of ſtorm, There has 
been a report, that two new roads are to be made, which 
would be very beneficial to this pariſh. The one is from the 
church (where the road from Dumfries ends) to Hawick, 
either by Borthwick water, of by Glendinning and Tiviot 
head. By this, people from Hawick or Dumfries, would be 
ſaved the trouble of going by Waugh. hope dale, or Eccle- 
fechan. The other is from Langholm to Edinburgh, by Eſk- 
dalemuir, Tima, Croſslee, Benbengerburn, Traquair, Inner- 
leithanf and Middleton. It would be conſiderably nearer 
from 3 has few difficult ſteps, and à good hard 
bottom. 
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Bontaining ſome Pieces of additional. I nformation, received a. 


ter the Accounts of the reſpective Pariſhes, to which the 7 


refer, were gone to the Preſs, 
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STATISTICAL TABLE of the Pariſh of KIRRIEMUIR, for 179%. 


Length in Engliſh miles, about 20 
Breadth, from 2 to 7 
Population in 1743, — 3407 
in 1792, — 4358 
Inhabitants in the town in 1748, 670 
in 1792, 1584 
Inhabitants in the country in 1748, 2737 

— in 1792, 2774 


N of males, = 2190 
—— Females, 2163 
—— Perſons under 10 years of 

age, ® — 1022 


Average of births for 10 years 
preceding 1792, — 125 
Marriages in 1992, oO — 42 
Births, 8 2 139 
Number of families, "- 1047 


houſes built within theſe 
Io years, = - 121 


ditto pulled down, = 45 
married perſons, 748 


—— children, at an average, 


from each marriage, - 6 
twins born in the pariſh for 
the laſt 10 years, - 49 


— bachelors above 50, =: 6 
——— unmarried women above 45, 37 


—— widowers, - - 78. 


Val. XI. e e ; Number 


No regular regifter either of marriages, or deaths, has been kept. But 
in 1784, 109 deaths are recorded. In ſome ſubſequent years, enly 48, 56, Vc. 
are recorded. Nor can the regiſter of baptiſms be depended on; for, fince the 
duty on regiſtration was laid on, many, rather than pay it, neglec to regiſter. 

4 ' 


- houſes inhabited, - 923 


- ET Es. — bn — — * = 
* * 4 = 
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Number of widows, - 149 Female ſervants occaſionally, 281 
Members of the Eftabliſhed- Flaxdrefſers, © = - x8 

Church, — 4069 Carriers, 1 — 9 
Seceders, about — - 180 Day-labourers, — — 47 
Roman Catholics, = — 2 Poor, from - I5 to 32 
Epiſcopalians, . te Capital of their funds about - 70. 
Proprietors reſiding *, - =« 3 Annual income, from Jol. to rool. 

non- reſid ing.. 17 Young perſons taught engliſn, 

Clergymen , - > 2 writing, and arithmetick, 300 to 400 
Merchants and ſhopkecpers, 30 Latin, from 8 to 24 
Surgeons, - — 2 At the Univerſity, 2 2 
Schoolmaſt ers 7 Perſons ſerving in the army dur- 


Farmer above cool. a- year, 1 
Farmers above 100I. 4 
Ditto above 501. - 4 IS 


Ditto under 501. and above 1oL ., 58 


Intikeepers, — * I 


14 
Smiths, - - - 12 
Maſons, - - — — 32 
Carpenters, « 3 50 
Weaver, - . - : 4, .. 8 
Shoemakers, — — 83 
Tailors, - - - - v9 
Butchers, - - — 4 
Millers, E 25 
Bakers, - - - 7 
Gardeners, - 2 PA 


Male domeſtick ſervants, = - 4 
Female domeſtick ſervants, = 96 
Male farm ſervants, + «+ 


Carts, - - © 


ing the laſt war, ſuppoſed, - 36 
Ditto in the navy, ſuppoſed - 16 
Number of acres in Scotch mea- 

ſure, ſuppoſed, from the beſt 
information, to be as follows, 


excluſive of the hills and glens: 
Arable, = - - 66 60 
Meadow, or natural graſs, 117 
Woods and plantations, 1560 


Wheel-carriages, at preſent 2 


253 

Ploughs, * * — 127 
Valued rent, in Scotch 

money, - L. Sto 10 @© 

{ Real rent, 179, in Ster- | 

ling, about _ 6700 © © 
Rents ſpent in the pariſh, 

about 1 „ | q400 © © 

Varvg 


* Beſides the above, there are from 40 to 59 ** Proprietors here; called 


ſeuars, moſt of whom reſide. 


+ There is in Kirriemuir, @ Scotch Epiſcopal Chapet; ; but the clergyman re 
Ades at preſent in the pariſh of Kingoldrum. 

Apart of the pariſh is divided into ſmall portiong, ſrom 2 to 10 acres, 
which, in general, are occupied by weavers, who pay from 21. to 100. of rent. 
As farming 1s their employment only occaſionally, they are numbered _ 


thoſe of the trade which they follow. 


In the above ſum, the reut of the town, which is between 19091. and 


T2100 f., is included. 
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VALox of STOCK, 2 
Number of draught horſes, about 507, valued at“ 81. each. Total, L. 4856 © 0 
—— ſaddle and carriage horſes, 13, ———— 3ol. - e 
— cattle, about 11945, 61. 11,670 © © 
— ſheep, about =< 3200, ——— 108. d. 1680 © „ | 
Total value of ſtock, - L. 1/7966 © © = 
| 
De value of the horſes uſed in the pariſh, is from 101. to 30 l., when at | 
their prime; but, becauſe many 'of them may be aged, they are valued as a- N 
In the above number, are not included the cattle grazed and fed in the I 
graſs encloſures, which may amount to 6 Many of the cattie reared here 1 
have been fold at to1., 151., and ſome even at 181. ; but, becauſe the greateſt ' 
aumber are of an inferior quality, 6 1. bas been judged to be the medium. ö 
| 
b 
No. XVII.—P. 199. | 


Tue Contents of the whole pariſh amounts to 3330 acres, 3 roods, and 4 falls, 


divided as follows: 
Acres. Roods. Falls. | 
Infield, — ws 3 543 2 10 — 
Folds, - > + nl -Y 6 | | 
Faughs, - - 279 T 37 
Burnt land, 939 - 203+. 2 17 
Wood. - 160 3 36 
Moſs, [ome AFR 93 I 50 
Moor, - - - 1609 0 32 
Paſture, — - - 306 2 36 


3830 3 4 


Im explanation of the above ſtatement, the ſurveyor obſerves, firſt, That the 
ground marked infield and folds, amounting to'g27 acres, I rood, 16 fails, make 


the whole of the arable ground that is in regular fields, that is, without much 
kk 412 intervention 
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intervention of baulks (patches of untilled ground between the ridges) or cairnd 
(heaps of ſmall ſtones). And the reporter adds, that theſe are the only grounds 
in the diſtrict that are ever dunged ; and the folds are dunged merely by the 
cattle and ſheep lying in them at night, and in the middle of the day, during 
the ſummer. The ſurveyor obſerves, | 

2. That the faughz, in moſt caſes, disjoined by baulks, do not really occupy 
the quantity of ground marked for them in the ſtate, the arable of them being 
. ſometimes 4, often about 4, and even ſometimes only I of the whole. The 
ſame, he adds, may be ſaid of the greund marked burnt land, theugh in it 
the arable, in general, bears a much greater proportion to the uncultivated. 

3. Under the head of paſture, is included the ground occupied by the ſmall 
roads on ſarms, houſes, yards, dike-ſides, loans (grounds around which the 
houſes of villagers are built, and which are commons), ſtripes along the river 
ſide, where the lands lie contiguous to the Don, moraſſes, broom, &c. 

The ſurveyor has corrected the ſtatement given in the account of the length 
and breadth of the diſtrict, which the miniſter gave merely upon conjecture, 
According to him, the length is ſomething more than 5 miles; as to the breadth 
he could not aſcertain it preciſely, as he furveyed only the eſtate of Kemnay, 
whoſe mean breadth is little more than 2 miles. Lord Kintore's lands add at 
leaſt another mile to the breadth, conſequently the whole pariſh covers a ſur- 
face of about 74 ſquare miles. The ſurveyor ſuppoſes, that the higheſt of the 
hills in this pariſh, are not much more than 400 feet above the bed of the river 
Don. He mentions a very curious fact with regard to thoſe hills. Theſe are 
his words: The ground on the top of Paradiſe” (one of the hills in this dif- 
trict), and all round the ſummit for ſome diſtance down on every ſide, is an 
excellent ſoil, but gradually becomes of an inferior quality as you approach 
the bottom; and it is not a little ſingular, that all the ground on the declivi- 
* ties of the hills throughout the whole eſtate, is of a much ſuperior quality, 
to the land of the fields below, even on the banks of the river, a very few 
* acres of haugh only excepted,” _ 
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tr is curions to obſerve the oppoſition between the opinion of the Highlanders 
founded upon experience] and the reaſoning of philoſophers derived from (pe. 
culation, with reſpect to the varying, degrees of the heat and cold of the ſea. 
in ancient and modern times. Thoſe who aſſert that the ſeaſons have be- 
come more mild and. genial, maintain this opinion; upon the authority of the 
claſſicx writers, ithout confidering, that in eſtimating the cold and heat of 
other countries, a Greek or Roman, would naturally make their own warm 
latitudes the ſtandard of their feelings. In forming a ſyſtem, few facts ſerve as 
a foundation for rearing a ſpecious ſuperſtructure. That the quantity of water 
upon the face of the globe is decreaſing, has been attempted to be proved from 
the induction of experiment, The philoſophers of Sweden, by meaſuring the 
5 —- watery upon the ſhores of the Baltick, have found that they fink in the pro- 
portion of half .an inch annually. But are there no inſtances in other countries, 
where they riſe in a ſimilar proportion. During the ninth century, the Danes 
in their predatory excurſions, built a fort upon the Moray Frith, which is now 
covered by water, but till viſible in its ruins when the ſea is tranquil on a ſe- 
rene ſummer day. It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that the above opi- 
mon of the gradual decreaſe of the waters, is not a novelty-in ſpeculation. It 
was embraced, in part, by the ancient" ſect of the Druids, who held the de- 
ſtruction and renovation of the world by fire and water alternately. The Stoicks 
alſo taught the ſame doctrine, as may be ſeen, by conſulting the ſecond book of 
Cicero's beautiful de De Natura Deorum.“ 
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